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To HIS GRACE, 


TY OL V EL. 


ARCHBISHOP of AR NA GI 
PRIMATE of al IT R ELAN D. 
My Lonap, - — | 


EVERAL reaſons are alledged by authors, to juſtify 


the choice, each of them makes of a Patron, to whom 


he dedicates the fruit of his labour; mine entitles me to 


make uſe of any of them ſeparately, or even to join toge- 
ther whatever hath been faid to vindicate the patronage of 
Learning to the learned, to the good, or to the great, 
But he who knoweth his own heart, and is not aſhamed ta 
diſcover it to all the world, hath no occaſion to borrow mo- 
tives from others. Your Grace knoweth what mine were, 


| when, above ten years ago, I firſt craved your leave to in- 


ſcribe the following ſheets to you, whenever they ſhould 


appear; they are ſtill the ſame. I am perſuaded it is the 
duty of all men, to make their conduct approved as much 
as in them lies, to their ſuperiors, and eſpecially of thoſe 


who have addicted themſelves to any public profeſſion, to 


account for a time which is not properly their own - Iam 


ſo circumſtanced, that though placed in a low ſtation in 
the Church, yet as Chaplain to a regiment, I have no 


| 


A 2 Dioceſan 


f 


| ST. ; 


iv DEDICATION. 
Dioceſan Eccleſiaſtical Superior; before whom then ſhould 
I lay my account, but him who ſo worthily preſides 
over all the church of that Kingdom, in which moſt part 
of the time employed in writing this work, hath been 
ſpent ? Yours it is, my Lord, to judge whether my occu- 
pation hath been ſuch as becomes a miniſter of the Goſpel, 
who when he is admitted into orders, binds himſelf to be- 
come in ſome degree the light of the world, It in that 
reſpe& I obtain your Grace's approbation, the end of this 
dedication is attained. 

I mention my occupations, my Lord, and not my ſuc- 
ceſs; for the former alone, it is in the power of man to 
| command ; and if he miſſes of the latter, he is rather to be 
pitied that blamed. However, I have done what lay in 
my power to procure it. If I have failed, I am ready to 
bear the reproof. If not, I ſhall think myſelf happy in 
having fo far anſwered. the end of my calling, May I 
add, my Lord, that it will be no inconſiderable addition 
to that fatisfaQtion which ariſes from the conſciouſneſs of 
having done one's duty, if this performance is accepted 
as it is offered, as an unfeigned token of the true reſpect 
wherewith I have the honour to be. 


My Loxn, | 
nn 12" Your Ones moſt bumble len 


of o N and moſt obedient fervant, 
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' appeared in the year 1735, I. found the objections raiſed | 


* K E F A U K. 


H E Book here offered to FY Public is not the reſult 
a ſudden ſally of imagination, but the produce of 
1 and often reviſed reflexions upon a moſt important 
ſubject. It is now about thirty years fince I firſt planned 


it, and near twenty-five fince ] publiſhed a ſtetcb of my 
plan in the Treatiſe that occaſioned it, and promiſed to com- 


plete the work whenever other more preſſing oecupations 
would permit. I little imagined then it could coſt me the 


means part of the time and ſtudy I have beflowed on 


; but when ] had once entered the career, I could not 
1 of looking back, and reſolved to go through, though I 
Was often obliged to mould the work a new, and throw it 


into a ſhape, different from that ] had before Judged the 


moſt convenient. A ſhort account of theſe 2 changes may re- 


ect light upon ſome parts of this Eſſay, and will, T hope, 
entitle the Author to the Reader's indulgence, who ſhall /ee 
that no pains have been ſpared 10 render the Work worthy 

of his attention. 


In 3 a Defence of the Reformed Religion, which 


by 


vi S257 4 64 


b one of the u inſidious (and till then unanſwered „ 
8 Apologifts for the errors of the Church of Rome, againſt 


the uſe which the Proteſtants, as well as the Jews, make of 


Eccleſ. i ix. 5. to ſhew the wnreaſonableneſs of any applica- 


tion to dead men, could not be properly anſwered without 


Aating the true deſ gu of that book, the method purſued by 
the Author, and the thread of his argument. This led me 


into an inquiry, the reſult of which was an Analyſis not 
very different in any material point from what the Reader 


hath at the conclufron of the Diſſertation, whereof the firſt 


part of this work conſiſts. It appeared to me at firſt, that 


uch an Analyſis was ſufficient to ſet Solomon's fer formance 


in its true light; but upon cloſer examination I was ſoon 
convi inced that the reaſons which influenced my judgment, 
could not have the ſame efect upon the Public without being 


laid before i. A Paraphraſe afforded the beft method for 


this, as my reaſons are moſtly taken from the apparent con- 


neclion of the ſeveral parts of the book with, and dependance 
upon, each other. Every particular ſentence was then to 


be diſti nelly confidered. Therefore it became neceſſary mi- 


nutely to examine the original, and to conſult the criticks 
and interpreters, eſpecially thoſe .who give an account of 
the grounds upon which the verſions were made; yet I did 
not then attempt a new verſion, but as my Analyſis was 
written in Latin, 1 choſe LE Cru RCs Latin rranfſation 


0 wh bia, n min nie of th Prot 22 


70 


7 
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To where I apprehended that learned man had miſtak en the 
him were ſet forth in ſhort critical remarks. The preference 


I then gave to that interpreter, will account for his being 


embri 0. 


21 ; was impoſſible to compare the interpreters together, 


: EY 1 wi thout being firuck at the wonderful diverſiiy of tbeir 
7 opinions, which the light Solomon's defign and method a p- 


| feared in to me gave me little room to expect. This in- 


5 BW #4 © reviſed it with the utmoſt attention; but the more I in- 
= guired into the grounds of every ſcheme that differed from 
öbuUIs/ mine, - mare I found reaſon to conclude mine the moſt 


2 | 
„ Probabi The collection of the ſeveral opinions both of the 


ancient — modern, together with the reaſons that induced 
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we 10 diſſer from Made up a Diſſertation; wherowith 
8 g 

3 4. "4 
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8 4 thaught I had e my wk, which was read in 
I that ſbape, and, not diſapproved by. fome learned fri ends, 
48 early as the year 1736. Yet as Þ found no encourage- 


with 


70 rte gag it, taking that tranſlation to be one of the 
beft, and contented myſelf with altering it in the few places 


meaning of the original. The reaſons of my diſſent from 


offener taken notice of than any body elſe, in the Philological 
Obſervati one, of which thoſe remarks contained the . 72 


3 5 pi red me wi th ome diffdence of my 1 nterpret ation. 1 


; ment to publifh a Latin Treatiſe, it lay dormant ſeveral 
bh ”m=_ N which: time ene though moſtly taken up 
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„ FAK E FACE: 


with other Pudies, I. never did entirely loſe fiobt of the 
book of Ecclefiaſtes, and had frequent opportunities to ob. 


ſerve the ſuperiority of the arguments offered by Solomon 
in ſupport of the doctrine of a future judgment, over all 


that has been ſaid of a future ſlate by ancient Philoſo- 
phers. In the year 1747, being obliged to ſpend ſome time 


in a place where I could not conveniently take books with 


me, I thought my leiſure hours could ſcarcely be better em- 
ployed than in tranſlatins my Latin Diſertation into 
Engliſh. This was no ſooner done, but 1 found myſelf en- 
gaged in a new work, from the impropriety of publiſhing 


| my Analyſis in Engl. iſh, without an Engliſh tranſlation of . 
the book of Eccleſiaſtes, and the inſufficiency, as I thought, 


of the received ver fon. This new taſk proved much heavier 
than can well be imagined by thoſe who never read this 

book in the original, or read it upon the tao common 22 : 
Poſition that either the interlineary ver fron, or the Lexicons, 


afford ſufficient help to underſland it. I found it quite 


otherwiſe, and can ſay with truth that 1 words coſt me 
many days, and ' ſometimes whole weeks fludy, before ] could 


ſatisfy myſelf of their true import: nor can I boaſt of 
having ſucceeded in every ſearch. However, I flatter 


myſelf the intelligent Reader will find I did not always 
labour in vain. But though the ſcaffolding was to be taken 


awa 7 when the building was finiſhed, I thought the Public 


bad « a fi 857 1 to have the foundation opened to their view, 
and 


; 4 N 
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and not to deem the fir ere 2 n examining it. 


- Thus my critical remarks inſenfibly ſwelled to a conf Aderable 


7 e, flill retaining their original form of marginal notes, 
wherein an account was given of the grounds of my Tranſ- 
lation, wherever it differed from the received verſion. 
But as that form forced me to repeat the ſame thing in 


ſeveral places, and often to refer from one place to an- 


other, without leaving any poſſi bility of connecting matters 


togelber which have a near dependance upon each other, 


whereby the Reader might have been ſubjefted to many in- 
conveniencics, I judged it would be more for lis ſervice to 


ere theſe diſperſed materials, and to range them, as it 


were, in a warebouſe, where they may be found under the 
proper heads to which they belong. At the fame time re- 
| ferences have been marked in the margin of the paſſages, 
which the obſervations were originally defigned to illuftrate, 
that the Reader, upon meeting with any unexpedted inter- 
| pretation may immediately find the reaſons upon which it 


11 grounded. By this method J had an opportunity of en- 
larging upon ſubjedts that ſeemed to deſerve it, more 


than I could have done in marginal notes, and yet they 
who are fond of that kind of remarks, and think the 
peruſi ng of them no material interruption to their read- 
ing, may read the work in that ſhape, by turning over 
zo the Philological Obſe roations, when and where tlie re- 


+ Sabanees. in the , * my verfron direct. Thus this 


a —_ Hart 


1 ry R E * A E. 
part of the work, according to the manner in which 
one chuſeth to read it, uay be confidered either as a 


commentary, conſiſting of detached notes, or as a ſyſtem, 
though a very incomplete one, of Critica Sacra on the book 


of Eccle " za/tes.. 


By 4 foregoing account it appears, no pains have 
been ſpared to carry this work to ſome degree of per fec- 
tion. How far it is from being really perfect, no body 
: can be more ſenfible than I am. But as the importance. 
of the ſubject juſtifies my attempting to ſet it in its trus 
Tight, fo the di Hculties which attended the attempt, will, I 
 bope, excuſe the faults that may bave been commi ted iu 
_—_— it into execution. | | 


1 * not PA that the doctrine * future fate of re- 
_ wards and puniſhments is a moſt important point: but 1 
cannot di liſpenſe with making a few obfervations on the 
manner in which the fubjef appears to me to be handled 
in the book of Ecclefiaftes. The two main foundations 
upon which all religious knowledge reſts, reaſon and reve- 
lation, ſeem to be here clgſely united together. The ſe- 
veral arguments made ufe of by Solomon to prove, that 
although confuſion prevails among men on this fide of the 
grave, yet God ſhall bring every man, and every work 
into Judgment, are of the moral Ein, drawn from reaſon 

alone, 


PREAF AGE At 
alone, and ſuch as muſt have their weight independently 
of the writer's divine authority : But that writer, having 
been inſpired by the holy Ghoſt, to teach the people wiſ- 
dom, and to dire mankind how to make a proper uſe of 
their reaſon, in order to be appriſed of their future deſti- 
nation, muff be, to all Believers, a ſtrong confirmation of 
that dofrine. On the other hand, the advantage which 
this performance has, in point of argument, over all that 
Was ever ſaid by the ancient Teachers of wiſdom, on a ſub- 
ject which they often made the obſect of their moſt ſerious 
” meditations, cannot but entitle us to aft a queſtion from the 
Unbelievers : How comes the wiſdom, which inſpired the 
Fewiſh author, to be ſo far above that which inſpired the 
moſt renowned Philoſophers ® With them a future ſlate was 
' rather a thing wiſhed for than certainly expected, or if 

they pretended to any certainty, one can ſcarcely gueſs whence. 
they derived it. Their proofs, when they vouchſafe 10 offer 

any, are fo weak and ſo ſcanty, that one cannot help en- 

tertaining a ſuſpicion that they derived their knowleape,, 

ſuch as it was on that intereſting head, rather from ſome 
old Tradition originally founded on Revelation, than from 
any diſtindt apprehenſion of conſequences reſulting from. 
known principles. With our Author, that very ſtate is the 
moſt remote object in a perſpedbive, but an objecs, the rea- 
lity of which can no more be doubted, than that of the in- 
eermediate object, either far or near, over which the 
a 2 beclator 5 


1 FP R E F A C K. 
Speflator's vm muſt poſs before it reathas it. He dath 
aut veſts bis proof on anv revealed manifeflation of God's 
will. bution the fitneſs of things, to which a good, wiſe, and 
almighty God cannot but be underſiood always to conform 
bis conduct, ano. far as be carries the point, nothing 
. more was wanted. I jay fo far as he carries it; for the 
dactrins of a future ſtate, as delivered in this 25 „alls 
very ſhort of that which was brought to light through the 
Goſpel. A future di di ſpenſation might be conceived witbaut 
being endleſs; and an endleſs duration, ſubject to changes 
and alternatives of good and evil days, hath nothing that 
reaſan could di ifprove. But eternal happineſs, life. and 
immortality, is the peculiar erpectution of the Chriftian, 
which, however raiſed by the promiſe made to our fire. Pa- 
rents, doth not appear to have been very diſtinctly kept in 
view by the generality, even of thoſe who. lived under the 
Moſaic. economy. Had this diſtinction been ſufficiently ob- 
ſerved, it might perbaps have ſhortened the controverſy 
about the FRO the anci ents had * a n Hate. | 


$ 1 We Il not enumerate all he 2 92 1 had to encoun- 
Some of them have been already touched upon in tbe 

account I have now given of my progreſs in this undertak- 
ing. The nature of many more is ſuch, that the intelli gent 


Reader will eafily find, in perufing the following ſheets, 


bow arduous they Were. This only 7 will ſay, that re- 
conciling 


PRBF ACA x1 - 
 enniling my exon mind 10 @ diſſent from fo many great 
nien, whoſe ſchemes I could not approve, {though I an 
very ſenfibla they were much more capable than I am of 
© difſeovering the true deſign and genuine interpretation of 
* this book, had they beftowed on it half the labour and 

© fudy it coft me) was not one of the leaſt : That difficulty 
became the greater, as that diſſent was not always upon the 
| e of mere criticiſm, but happened ſometimes on in. 
| portant points, both of doctrine, and of morality. 1 bis | 
muſt have made me liable to give offence, and however cau- 
12 T1 have guarded againſt this danger, there are 2 
points upon which 1 can ſcarcely Aatter myſelf that 1 
_ will take ns a at what I have a 


The 2 is 1 nature 1 1 fare 2 tbe 1 of 
3 Brutes, which many Divines think it is the intereſt of 
> Religion to declare merely material, and 10 doom to de- 
5 Aractiun. To theſe my denial of the firſt, and doubt con- 
cerning the ſecond tenet, may appear dangerous. But 1 
beg of them to confider that Religion, which was ap- 
pointed to ſave the ſouls of men, hath nothing to do with 
that of Brutes, and that an inquirer after truth is not 
10 be deterred from bis earch 5 imaginary dangers, 


8 1 SE 8 


a for thoſe who will cenſure my afigning, with Solo- 
mon, a real value zo corpareal Pleaſure, I do not well 
know 


xiv PREFACE 
l who! to fe ay to them, becauſe I fear thy # are - ſeldom 

diſpoſed to liſten to any thing that doth not agree with 

their own notions. A learned Prelate, who read my Diſ- 
fertation many years ago, adviſed me to ſuppreſs that ar- 
ticke as needleſs, becauſe, ſaid he, that ridiculous ſyſtem of 
morality, which forbids all manner of pleaſure that is not 
merely ſpiritual, hath been long fince exploded, and hath | 
nom no abettors. Methodiſm was then unknown in Ireland, 
where I received that advice. How it would ſuit the 
preſent time, I leave to thoſe to determine, who know 
what lengths have been run that way of late years, and 
what favour with many fincere well-meaning Chriſtians 
hath been got by that ſhew of wiſdom that neglects the 
body, and gives no honour to the fatisfying of the fleſh. 

Theſe notions, far from being baniſhed out of the world, 
are maintained in ſuch a manner, that a man who doth 
not chuſe 70 be traduced as an utter enemy to the morals 
of mankind, muſt. be very cautious how he ventures to attack 
chem: He may be pretty certain of having the worſt con- 
geuction put upon bis principles, by a ſet of pretended 
 moraliſts, whoſe method it hath always been never to give 
up any point, but to give tad language to thoſe who get 
the better of them in argument. Verba tenent mordicus, 
que rurſus dum ſibi evelli ex ore nolunt, horridiores eva- 
dunt, aſperiores, duriores, & oratione ac moribus. Cic. 
de Finid. IV. 28. Twas aware re of the danger, which is the 


greater, 
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greater, at many of 50%. from whom I di fer are com- 
rene 56 1 from their piety and their zeal, and excuſable 


from the perſuaſion under which they act, that it is doing 


ſervice to God to run down all that oppoſeth them. Yet 7 


did not think proper to decline the combat, being convinced 


that the cauſe of Chriſtianity hath ſuffered more from the 
Stoic ſyſtem of morality being deemed that of the Goſpel, 

than from any attack of infidels. But I endeavoured to 
expreſs myſelf on that ſubjet?, jo as to give the laſt handle 


poſſible for cavils and m ifconftruftions. i 


I Ny not 23 this Preface without craving the 


Reader's indulgence on a point, which, though not the moſt 
important, yet ought never to be neglecled: I mean that of 


” the ile. M. hen he meets with any incorrefineſs or 1accu- 
racy, I beg he may remember, that the Author had at- 


tained the age of 24 before he could ſpeak one word of 
Engliſh. In this, as well as in every other reſpeft, the 
work would be much leſs imperfect than it is, had I been as 


ach ful in meeting with affi Hance, as I was anxious to 


look for, and preſſing io get it. But every man of letters 
has his own occupations, from which he is not always willing 
zo be diverted ; eſpecially if it be to undergo the unplea fing 
taſk of ſhewing a fellow-labourer his miſtakes ; and to aft 
that condeſcenſion would often be indiſcreet. Thus I was 

fly obliged to "ef Satisfied with compliments upon m y 


N 


vi NR EBF A C E 
performance; when I expected, and would have been much 
better pleaſed with friendly cenſure and advice, whereby my 
endeavours might have been made more deſerving of thoſe 
very encomiums, which ſaved my correſpondents the trouble 
of deſcending into particulars. Yet this was not always the 
caſe ; and I do here acknowledge with gratitude the uſeful 
aſſiſtance ] have got from two very eminent learned men, 
Dr. HuxrT, Profeſſor of Oriental languages at Oxtord, and 
Dr. Jour LELAND & Dublin. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE book of Eccleſiaſtes has been looked upon, by the 
generality of interpreters, as a very dark and intricate per- 
formance, the true meaning of which is ſcarcely to be at- 
tained. But though I muſt own there is ſome obſcurity 
in that book, yet I think the greateſt difficulty has been hitherto owing, 

rather to the groundleſs prejudices of the readers and commentators, 
than to any conſiderable intricacy in the Author's doctrine or method. 

However, ſuch as this darkneſs is we ſhall try to clear it up, and hope 

no body will find fault with us for attempting to ſtrike into a new 

path, who conſiders that the ſeveral hitherto beaten roads have never led 
thoſe, who tried them, out of the obſcurity which they complained of 
at their firſt ſetting out. Our chief aim in this eſſay is to vindicate the 

doctrine of this book; and if there be any who wreft that ſcripture to 

their own deſtruction, to leave them no ſort of pretence for t thinking 
that the author of Eccleſiaſtes is an abettor of licentiouſneſs and de- 
bauchery. To this purpoſe we ſhall endeavour to point out a method 
of interpretation, in which no other guide is to be taken but Solomon 
| himſelf, and which, if duly followed, muſt lead the candid ; Inquirer to 

this double concluſion ; 1ſt, that the facred writer's ſcheme is to prove 
the moral certainty of a future ſtate and judgment, as well as the ne- 
ceſſity of good works ariſing from a due conſideration of that judg- 
ment; and 2dly, that in carrying on his main argument he advances 

nothing that really favours immorality. . 

Before we proceed to examine the main point, it may is of {ome 
uſe to inquire into the ſource to which the obſcurity of this treatiſe is 
aſcribed, | But 1 Interpreters are no more agreed among themſelves upon 
| 1 this, 


1 INIT RODUCTH1T0N; 
this, than on any other queſtion relating to the ſubje& in hand. Some 
will have it, that the obſcurity complained of is owing to the tile ; 
ſome, that the whole difficulty lies in finding out the true method and 
connection of the ſeveral. parts; ſome, that the ſeeming contradictions 
of the Author muſt be firſt removed ; ſome, that nothing requires any 
pains, but the finding his true deſign ; ſome, that the obſcurity can- 
not be cleared up any other way, but by a careful diſtinction between 
that which Solomon fays as of himfelf, and that which they fancy he 
delivers as the ſentiments of Libertines ; and laſtly, others are of opi- 
nion, that this Cimmerian darkneſs may be diſpelled by conſidering 
the whole as only a collection of detached ſentences, between which 
the Author himſelf (as they pretend) never intended any connection . 
Among theſe various opinions, that of MARTIN Lu T HR appears to 
us to be preferable to any we have as yet met with in any commentator: 
viz. that there is a double ſource of this obſcurity 2. The phraſeology or 
ſtile, and the ignorance of Solomon's true deſign ; which, he very juſtly 
ſays, zf 2s always, but chiefly with reſpect to this book, of importance to 
find, and to keep in view. He addeth the want of ſkill in the Hebrew 
tongue. But that difficulty, which was very conſiderable in Luther's 
time, is now removed in a great meaſure, fince we have learned com- 
mentaries on that book, by men who underſtood Hebrew as well as it 

is poſſible to underſtand it in theſe latter ages; yet it muſt be owned, 
that the moſt Learned have but an imperfect knowledge of that ancient 

language, and that ſeveral words uſed in the Ecclefiaſtes are found no a 
where elſe, which makes their ſignification very uncertain. But in the 


See Jacob. Matthias in Eccleſ. Geierus Proleg, ad Eccleſ. Grotius ap. Bibl. Crit. 
T. II. p. 2004. Jo. Ferus præfat. annot. in Eccleſ. Auguſt. Calmet commentaire litteral. 


Mercerus in Eccleſ. &c. 
| 2 « Puit autem duplex cauſa quapropter hic lhe obſcurior aliis fuerit. Una quia non 
, yiderunt conſilium & ſcopum Authoris, quem ut in omni genere ſcripti, ita hic vel max- 
« jmi referebat ubique tenere & ſequi. Altera propter Ebreæ linguz ignorantiam & ipſias 
« Authoris ſingularem quandam phraſim, quæ a communi linguæ pſu ſæpe eit. Luth. 


ap. Geier. ubi ſup. 
main 
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main the Author's defign is clearly expreſſed, and if that defign be 
duly attended to, the whole book will thereby be made clear and in- 
telligible ; for then every ſentence will have a natural and eaſy con- 


vection both with that which goes before and that which comes 


after; every thing will run ſmoothly, and there will be but little ob- 
ſcurity left. This is what we ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the following 
pages. 

From the foregoing obſervations it may be concluded, that the ſo 
much complained of obſcurity of the book of Eccleſiaſtes is entirely 
owing to the interpreters generally neglecting ( rather than being unable 
to diſcover) the deſign of the book, which (beſides being ſufficiently 
declared by the Author) is obvious enough of itſelf. Therefore, in 
order to contribute ſomething towards the right expoſition of this uſe- 
ful treatiſe, we ſhall attempt to make out the true deſign of Solomon, 
and to explain his way of arguing, both in ſtating his principles, and 
in drawing conſequences from them; for which purpoſe the following 
order ſhall be obſerved, _ / . 

1ſt, To relate and compare the 1 many different opinions of moſt in- 
terpreters concerning the deſign, method, and ſubject of Solomon's 
diſcourſe ; that ſo the Reader may judge for himſelf, how far the 
ſcheme now propounded agrees or r diſagrees with any propoſed be- 


2dly, To confute ſuch ſchemes as appear to us to deviate from 


zaly and laſtly, To offer our own hypotheſis, ind, at the ſame time, ; 
to o eſtabliſh its truth, or, at leaſt, its Probability. 


CHAP: 


6 DissBRTATION en the ECCLESIASTES, 


CHAPTER I. 


N ontaining che various opinions of interpreters concerni ng the book of 
Eccleſiaſtes. 


HERE is no book in the whole Canon of the Scripture con- 
cerning which the interpreters are divided into more different 
opinions than this. For ſome find nothing in it but what appears to 
them perfectly agreable to the pureſt notions we can have of a revealed 
Doctrine; whereas others imagine they ſpy out Monſters, and diſcover 
many things which they can by no means reconcile with thoſe notions, 
nor of conſequence look upon as worthy of the holy Ghoſt, From ; 
this general view of the controverſy, they muſt of courſe be divided 
into two general Claſſes. 1 ſhall begin with thoſe laſt mentioned, = 


The Firſt general Claſs, 


The chief reaſons alledged by thoſe, who pretend to find in the 
book of Eccleſiaſtes ſentences unworthy of the holy Ghoſt, are theſe, 
viz. that it contains the ſeveral doctrines of the Atheiſts, the Epicſusk 
reans, and the Saducees; and that ſome places are quite inconſiſtent = 5 
with others. Hitherto they agree, but no further; for ſome deſpiſe 7 
the book upon thoſe conſiderations, and throw it out of the Canon; "= 
whereas others own it to be a divinely inſpired book, notwithſtanding 
the abovementioned blemiſhes, which every one hath a particular me- : 
Tod to account for. Let us begin with the former. 1 

We find in the 3 Miſhna an odd ſaying of the Rabbis concerning 
this book. The School of SHaMai and that of HILLEIL differed in 
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3 Rabbi Iſmael dixit tres Res lewibus ſcholæ Shammai, & e gravibus ſchole Hillelis cujuſ- 
modi ſunt quod Eccleſiaſtes non polluit manus ſecundum ſebolam Shammai, ſed juxta ſcholam Hillelis 
polluit manus. Miſh. Tract. de Controv. Teſtification. cap. V. F. 3. Edit. Surenh. Amſt. 
2702. P. IV. p. 349. 3 


this, 
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this, according to Rabbi ISMAEL, that the latter ſaid Eccle/ra/ies pollutes 
the hands, which the former denied. Two modern Rabbis, * BAR TE“ 
Nok and MAIMONIDES, explain this as meant of the authority of 
this book. The Eccleſiaſtes does not pollute the hands, ſays BARTENoOR, 
becauſe it contains the knowledge of Solomon, and was not written by him 
under the influence of the holy Ghoſt. Thus we ſee that the contro- 
verſy between the two ſchools was, whether the book be inſpired or 
no. As to the reaſons, why this was made a queſtion among the 
Jews, we may learn them from three Authors whoſe principal know- 
ledge lay in Rabbinical writings ; S. JeRoM, SIX TIN us AM AMA, and 
DRuslus. 8. JEROM gives us the following account. The Jews 
ſay, that when an inquiry was made into the writings of Solomon, in 
order to determine which ſhould ſtand as part of the holy ſcriptures, - 
and which ſhould be laid aſide, the book of Eccleſiaſtes (on account 
of the ſeveral aſſertions therein contained, viz. that the creatures of 
God are vain; that the whole of them is worth nothing ; that nothing 
is preferable to eating, drinking, and enjoying tranſitory pleaſures) had 
like to be condemned to oblivion : yet the excellency of the twelfth 
chapter alone ſo much outweighed the foregoing objections, that, on 
its account, the whole book retained the repute of Divine authority, 
which it has preſerved to this day. * The Jewiſh interpreters obſerve, 
lays AMAMA, that the authority of this book was the ſubjef of a diſpute 
between the members of the great Synagogue, who ſettled the Canon; for 
Jome of them were poſitive that it ſbould not be admitted, as it contains ſee 
veral things which incline to hereſy, and which appeared to them like athe- 
Vn. Dnuslus gives us a further reaſon in the very words of the 
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| _ * Ap. Surenh. ibid. | 8 | 

= * Hieron, in Eccleſ. xii. 13. Aunt Hebræi cum inter cetera ſeripta Salomonis gue anti- 
_ gat. ſunt nec in memorid duraverunt & hic liber obliterandys wideretur, eo quod vauas offer at 
8 7 Dei Creaturas, & totum putaret efſe pro nihilo, & cibum & potum, & delicias tranſeuntes preferret 
_ omniòus, ex hoc uno capitulo meruiſſe autheritatem ut in Divinorum Voluminum numero putaretur. 


Bib. Err. T. IX. P. 1537, - 
book 
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| book M USAR. 7 T he wiſe men had a mind to declare the book of Eccles 
Raſtes Apecryphal, becauſe the wards of it are diſtructive of one another; ; 
that is to ſay, on account of * inconſiſtencies and contradictions they 
found in it. 

The ſame reaſons, which induced fora among the ancient t Jews to 
doubt of, or even to deny, the Divine authority of this book, weak as 
they ſhall hereafter appear to be, have ſometimes had the ſame weight 
with a few Chriſtians. PHIL ASTRITUs Biſhop of Breſcia, who wrote a 
catalogue of Hereticks and Hereſies|* 
ſome, * who reject many things out of "1 rent; und among 
ethers the Ecclefiaſtes of Solomon, becauſe they read there, every thing is 
vanity of vanity that is under heaven, &c. As there is ſcarcely any 

conceit of ancient Hereticks but is fathered anew upon ſome of the 
moſt celebrated Reformers of the Church, by the Popiſh writers, I am 
not ſurprized to find this opinion aſcribed to LUTHER by ſeveral of 
them; yet as they have been fully confuted by the followers of that 
great man, one may juſtly wonder that the imputation has been re- 
vived, without any mention either of the anſwers made to it, or at leaſt 
of the denial of the charge, by ſuch a man as Father 9 CALMET. A 
man of his parts and learning ſhould have been more upon his guard 
againſt the prejudice of party, and the mean tricks of controverſy- 
ſeribblers. This I obſerve, not to depreciate the works of an Author 
who is juſtly eſteemed, but to warn my readers (moſt of whom, I 
L preſume, are better acquainted with Calmet's Commentary and Dic- 
tionary, than with the writings of the firſt Reformers) againſt any of 8 
thoſe groundleſs inſinuations, to the diſadvantage of thoſe great men, { 
Which are often met with 1 in books otherwiſe uſeful and valuable. "0 


Druſ. in AR, xvii. 4 Bib. Cit. T. IV. P. 2341 Sapienter volaerunt librum Cobelet 
8 facere, quoniam werba tjus deſtruunt je mutuo. | 3 
phil. de Hær. Claſ. II I. Hæreſ. 83. Bib. Pat. T. IV. Col. 42. = 
9 See his pref. on Eccleſ. | = OT co be 
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Now, to reſume our ſubject, it appears that ſeveral, both among the 
Jews and among the Chriſtians, have taken an occaſion of ſcandal from 
the opinion they had preconceived, that the book of Eccleſiaſtes con- 


tains ſeveral ſentences which can by no means be approved of. But 


theſe very ſentences were cenſured by ſome, under both diſpenſations; 


Who, notwithſtanding their diſapprobation of them, did not reject the 
book wherein they imagined they were contained. The reaſons aſ- 


ſigned for it by the Jews were, according to JeRoM, that the Author 


concludes his whole argument and catalogue with this ſhort recapitulation, 


which he declares to be the end of his whole diſcourſe, and void of all dif- 
ficulties, viz. that we muſt fear God, and obſerve his commandments ; or 
to uſe the very words of the Jewiſh Doctors, quoted by AMAMa and 


 Drvs1vs, becauſe he begins with the words of the law, and concludes 


- 
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@orth the words of the Iaw. Chriſtian interpreters have taken different 


methods to ſolve this difficulty. But as their ſolutions depend upon 


their ſeveral ſchemes concerning either the deſign of the book, cr the 
means and method whereby that deſign is carried into execution; we 


cannot ſufficiently inform the reader upon that head, without giving a 


larger ſcope to our diſquiſition. For while every one looks out for 
ſome new pretence to leſſen the abſurdity of allowing, that a book which 
he receives as of Divine Authority, contains, ney is almoſt entirely 
made up of, things that he diſapproves, they have contrived an almoſt 
innumerable quantity of interpretations, which, however, I ſhall en- 
deavour to bring under a few ſpecial heads or. claſſes, 
I. Some interpreters thinking it an inſuperable difficulty, to reconcile. 
ſentences which ſtand, as they i imagine, in mutual oppoſition, take the 
ſhorteſt way to ſave themſelves the trouble of unlooſing this gordian 


knot. They cut it, and pronounce that the book of Eccleſiaſtes is a 


dialogue, or a diſpute, between a good and religious man on one fide, 
and an impious Saducee on the other. * One of the men of letters in- 


1 Sentimens de quelques Theol. d' Hollande ſur PHIR, crit. du P. R. Sꝛuox. Amft. bode. 
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chip to the dead. See Abarvaxel ap. Beyer, Add. ad Selden de D. 1 proleg. III. p. 140. 
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troduced by the fimons Joun Ly CIRRC in his Sentimens de quelques 


Theolgiens &c. and whom Mr. $1Mon takes for NotL AUBERT DE 
Vrxse, ſays, this is the judgment of ſome learned men; and ſeems to 
incline to it himſelf, tho' he does not poſitively declare whether he 
would ſtand by that ſcheme, or by that which makes the whole trea- 
tiſe a Saducean performance. This opinion, which is alſo eſpouſed by 


the anonymous Author, whoſe ſhort notes were publiſhed by Anton. 


Scattergood, muſt have but few partizans, ſince F. CAL MET, who had 


peruſed fo many interpreters of Scripture, could quote nothing in its 


favour beſides the opinion of AuBERT DE VERSE“, which he wrongly 


aſcribes to Mr. LE CLERC himſelf. That learned critick declares fo 
poſitively for a different ſcheme, in the commentary he has ſince pub- 


liſhed on Eccleſiaſtes, that it would be highly unreaſonable to rank 


him among the Dialogiſts, on the ſtrength of a diſſertation he pub- 


liſhed as not being his own. I know no one but Dean 5 Year, 
that ever attempted to bring that ſcheme to a regular form. But his 
method is ſo odd, that one may juſtly wonder on what account the 


| Fournaliſts of TREvoux beſtowed ſuch high encomiums on him, as 


they did in their Journal of December 1706, unleſs it be that theſe Je- 


ſuits were pleaſed to find a Proteſtant Miniſter willing to aſcribe unto 
a worthleſs libertine, paſſages that have been often urged both by Re- 


formed Divines, and by the Jews“, againſt ſeveral errors of the Church 
of Rome. The Dean undertakes to prove, that the Preacher introduces 


4 refined ſenſualiſt, or a ſenſual worldling, who interrupts him, in order 


to attack and ridicule his doctrine. A very probable ſcheme indeed, 


when the perſon whe . thus ſuppoſed to be interrupted and ridiculed 


2 Reponſe aux Sentimens &c. 

3 Annot. in V. T. &c. incerto authore e Bibl. 7. Arch. Eberacenis ; erutz. Cant. 1653. 

4 Calmet Pref. ſar I'Eccleſ. 

5 A paraphraſe upon Eccleſ. &c. by F. Yearp Dean of Achonry. Lond. 1701. 
The Jews uſed to alledge Eccleſ. ix. 5. againſt the practice of paying a religious wor- 


declares | 
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declares bimſelf to be a king! But as there is no notice given of any 
ſuch interruptions, he aſſigns them a place wherever he diſlikes any 
particular ſentence, without ever giving any proof that they arè inter- 
ruptions; except one will take it for a proof that the Dean declares 
ſuch ſentences to be unworthy of Solomon: Then he ſuppoſes the in- 
terruptions conclude (quſt in the ſame manner they are introduced) 
without the reader's being once warned that Solomon either leaves off 


ſpeaking, and politely gives way to an impertinent interrupter, or re- 
ſumes his diſcourſe after giving this important perſonage full time to 
wrangle and perplex the queſtion. 
II. Others being equally ſtruck with theſe, real or GET in- 
conſiſtencies and contradictions, but unable to diſcover any thing like 
interlocutors or men converſing with one another, ſuppoſe ” that Solo- 
mon doth in an oratorial way alledge, on the part of fooliſh men, whatever 
can be ſaid in excuſe of their folly, and then anſwers according to the 
ſentiments of the wiſe. To which F. CALMET adds that Solomon, who 
wrote this diſcourſe in his old age, may be ſuppoſed to propoſe and 
confute thoſe objections of the worldly men, which had proved fo fa- 
tal to himſelf in his younger days, and had ſeduced him from the true 
Religion into impiety and licentiouſneſs. | | 
III. There is no very conſiderable difference between the followers 
of the laſt mentioned ſyſtem, and thoſe who pretend that our Author 
here acts, as it were, ſeveral different parts, and thus teaches various, and 
even contradictory doctrines, according to thoſe different parts. So- 
lomon *, ſays Matthew Poole, ſpeaks ſome and moſt things in his own 
name, but ſome other things i in the names, and according to the opinions 
of worldly and ungodly men. The followers of this ſcheme are not una- 
nimous in the method of purſuing it. Some are of opinion that the 


7 Hackſp. Note Philol. ad varia ſcript. loca. in Feel. iii. Dubardin, Reflex. nal. fur 

PFceleſ. Joan. de Rada. ap. Hackſp. Calmet pref. & comment. ſur Eceleſ. 
n Poole's Annot. on the Bible. Lond, 1683. 1 EF as iq wh 
C3. pony Eccle- 
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Eccleſiaſtes, or Preacher, moſtly takes upon himſelf the part of a profane 
Philoſopher, who judges of the final end of men, by the light of reaſon 9. 
Jou Frrvs * will have it to-be the part of the profane multitude. 
"SEBASTIAN CHATEILLON thinks many propoſitions are to be looked 
on as a bare expoſition of the falſe hypotheſis of the wicked, viz. that 
no regard is to be had of a future life. With him we may rank thoſe 
who think 3 that ſeveral advices are here inſerted by Solomon, not as his 
own, nor as dictated by the hely Ghoft who ſanctiſied his underſtanding, but 
as the ſuggeſtions of a corrupt fleſh... . . . inſomuch that Solomon, thus 
 ſpeakmg, doth not adviſe men to follow ſuch counſels, but only lays down 
what the world adviſes, and immediately ſubjoins his own opinion, that 
whoever feareth God muſt take a quite different courſe. Some look upon 

whatever they diſlike, as a bare hiſtorical account, which can imply 
no approbation of what is related. There are ſeveral things in Ec- 
e clefiaſtes, ſay they, which are not to be conſidered as precepts or 
directions concerning what is to be done, but as a recital of what 
«© 1s commonly done or held for truth.“ Laſtly, ſome think that, 
When Solomon doth not ſpeak his own mind, he acts the part of one 
who * 3s aftoniſhed at ſeeing what paſſes in the werd, among whom may 
be reckoned the learned Dr. Lou rh, who ſeems to think that the 
Author, whoever he may be, found himſelf ſo much embarraſſed 
among the doubts and difficulties ariſing from an attentive conſide- 


9 Friedl. Theol. reger in Eccleſ. Claſ. VII. Qi 3. 
Io. Ferus. Annot. in Eceleſ. pref. 

2 Caſtalio pref. in Eccleſ. _ | 

3 Marck. Exercit. Bibl. ad . loca V. N. Tc. Ex. xxi. Ne, 2. in Eccleſ. vii. 
16, 17. HE 
4 Spanheim. H. Eccleſ. V. T. Epoch. V. b. = 

5 'Ireov de x34 Tvlo ws 0 co inxAnciarns Wolt prev EF cel WEeorwny 2 Otoel, 
welt de tx wοονο. Tu Weg Tov de Tov xoruev tmionuerw, Olymp. Comment, in Eecleſ. 
Bib. Pat. T. XIII. p. 602. Una eſt univerſi operis forma, unum & ſimplex argumen- 
tum, de rerum vanitate, ſub perfona Salomonis, in perdifficili quæſtione dubitantis, in 
utramque partem diſputantis, & ex ancipiti cogitandi cura ſeſe tandem expedientis. Louth 


de 8. Pock Hebr. Prelect. XXIV, p. 239. 
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ration of this world, that he choſe to cut rather than to untie the 
knot. 
IV. The ſcheme of GrRoT1vs differs from all we have hitherto ſeen; 
for he looks upon this book as a collection of ſeveral opinions concerning 
happi neſs, as they were held by fuch as have been reputed wiſe men each 
in his own country . . . . . and for that reaſon, ſays he, we are not to 
wonder if we find thine: in it which we cannot. approve. An Author, 2 
who makes it his buſineſs to collect the ſentiments of all others, is under an 
abſolute neceſſity of inſerting ſuch things as theſe in his collection. Thus it 
muſt be a kind of miſcellany, and in conſidering it as ſuch, as well as 
in ſuppoſing that it was not written by Solomon, nor even during that 
Prince's life, but made up of ſentences which he had been heard to 
utter at different times, and which were afterwards collected by careful 
hands, Joux FrRus, and the famous paradox-writer * Father HaR- 
DOVIN, agree with GRoT1vUs, neither of them allowing that either or- 
der or method was ever intended or obſerved by whoever wrote the 
book. One cannot eafily judge, by the account the famous WRHIsroN 

gives of his manuſcript Diſſertation on the book of Ecclefiafles, whether 

he alloweth that book to have been written by Solomon himſelf, but 
he does not much differ from Grotius as to the main point, ſince he 


looks on that performance as © 7 a collection of Sclomon's reflexions 


about points of the greateſt conſequence : the moſt of them when 

* he was a Religious Man, in his firſt and laſt days; but ſeveral of 

* them when he was religious and ſceptical, during his amours and 
* 1dolatry.” 


The Second general Claſs. 


Tho” it was not the fate of all who examined this book to be ſo 
ſharp- ſighted as to diſcover in it ſentences deſerving of cenſure, yet 


_ © Hardovin Paraphraſe de PEccleſiaſte pref. 
& Memoirs of the life &c. of W. Wursron, p. 347. 


the 
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the interpreters who. profeſs they find nothing in it but what appears to 
them true and not unworthy of a Divine Revelation, are not altogether 
agreed among themſelves. For, as they all own they meet here, as well 
as in many other parts of Scripture, with ſome difficulties ; every one 
chuſes the way he likes the beſt, to get rid of them. Their opinions, 
however, of which I ſhall now give a ſhort account, may be conſidered 
as forming no more than three eſſentially diſtin ſchemes. 

I. PEHILASTRIUSè, and St. AUsTIw, pretend that moſt part of the 
book of Eccleſiaſtes muſt be underſtood in an allegorical and myſtical 
ſenſe, When Solomon ſaid that nothing is better for a man than to 

eat and to drink, he did not mean to ſpeak of this carnal meat only. 
but of a very different kind of meat, and of the glory of the Saints ; or, 
according to St, Auſtin, of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. The 
Fathers had ſuch a liking to this way of allegorical interpretations, 
whercby you may find any thing any where in Scripture, that I ſeri- 
ouſly wonder there are no more of their mind; and yet theſe two are 
the ſole patrons of this ſcheme that I have hitherto diſcovered among 
the Ancients, tho many of the Fathers have ſeveral obſervations which, 
at firſt fight, appear to come pretty near it, but which, when they are 
thormghly canvaſſed, bear a different ſenſe. Among the Moderns I 
find an interpreter, viz. Dr. R. GELL, who, by the far-fetched con- 
. ſtruction he puts upon ix. 9. has a right to be ranked with PHILAs- 
TR1Us. That Author, in his Eſſay towards the amendment of the, Engliſh - 
Tranſlation of the Bible, p. 642. pretends that the wife there ſpoken 5 
of is our memory and thought, by the means of which we may enjoy and 
ſee divine life ; for, ſays he, unleſs thus, or in like manner, the advice of 
Solomon be underſtood, a ſenſual Epicurean might make a notable off of 
it, to confirm himſelf in his voluptuouſneſs. = 
II. PLymeiopoRvs, whom I have quoted bets has 1 a 
ſcheme, which I am confident never had, and never will have many 


8 Bib. Pat. T. IV. p. 42. Non de hac efſcd ſolum carnali dicebat , . . . fed diverſam eſeam 
g/oriamque ſanctorum hominum nuntiabat, Aug. Civ. D, lib. 17, c, 21. ' 


followers. 
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followers. He ſaith that Solomon ſpeaks in this book of natural things, 


tho' he alloweth a few moral ſentences to be interſperſed here and there. 
Thus we ſhould have a Treatiſe of natural — — other- 


wiſe would be wanting in Scripture | 
III. But, to do juſtice to the interpreters belonging to this Claſs, the 


: _ generality of them are very far from following ſuch out of the way 


methods, whereby Solomon is in fact owned to be guilty, at the ſame 
time that he is, in words, declared to be free from all the imputations 
laid to his charge. When moſt of them profeſs they find nothing, in 
the book of Eccleſiaſtes, that deſerves cenſure, their meaning appears 
to be free from equivocation or reſervation. They put no other 


' conſtruction upon the whole book, or upon any particular word or 


ſentence of it, beſides that which muſt occur to every common reader, 
from the context, and the known genius of the Hebrew language. 


| They underſtand that the whole Diſcourſe is fo framed, as to eſtabliſh 
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and confirm ſeveral undoubted truths, the certainty of which might be 
made out independently of the authority of this treatiſe. Thus far 


they agree; but as to the ſubject here properly treated of, and the de- 


ſign chiefly intended by the Author, they differ. However I think all 
their various ſentiments, which J am now going to give an account of, 
may be brought conveniently enough under two principal heads, under 
which I muſt beg the reader's leave to inſert the ſentiments of ſome 


interpreters, concerning Solomon's deſign, who have been already 


mentioned in the firſt Claſs, but only with relation to the particular 


ſentences by them approved or diſapproved. 


1. Many interpreters, both ancient and modern, are of opinion, that 
the true deſign of this book is to repreſent earthly things as having no 
manner of real value, in order to inſtill into us a defire of heavenly 
goods. Among the Ancients I will mention only St. JeRoM, St. 


9 Hieron. Prolog. in Eccl. Aug. D. C. D. XX. 3. Greg. Nyſ. homil. I. in Eecleſ. 


Sb 75. Pariſ. 1615, Salon. Dial. in Eceleſ. Bib. Pat. T. I. col. 147. | 8 
. AVSTIN, 
, © 
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AusSTiN, GREGORY of Nyſſa, and SALON1us Biſhop of Vienna. Among 
the Moderns, this ſcheme is followed by * CHñATEILLOV, MExocutvs, 
 Davip CoLLYER, MaTT.-PooLE, LE CLERC, and others. The two 
former ſay poſitively, that the whole Treatiſe deſigned to ſhew, that 
this life is all vain and miſerable, and that no part of it can be happy ; 
and LE CLERC goes ſo far as to pronounce it impoflible the Author 
ſhould have had any thing elſe in view. Other interpreters, acknow- 
ledging the ſame deſign in the Author, give it a ſomewhat larger ſcope. 
According to their ſcheme, Solomon would perſuade us to withdraw 
our affection from earthly, and to beſtow it on heavenly objects, in 


ſuch a manner as not to renounce the former abſolutely, but to allow 
them, tho' not a very great, yet ſome little value. The learned DR u- 


$1Us and MARTIN GEizR ſet this ſentiment in a very proper light. 
2 This book, ſays the former, treats of the de efuntion of what is good. The 
fammary of it is this, M. hatever is vain can never make a man happy : 

All that is in this ſublunary world is vain : Therefore &c. We are 
further exborted to raiſe our minds from that vanity to ſublime things, 
ard in the mean time to uſe the prejent without anxiety. ** Solomon's 
b paurpoſe in this book, ſays Geier, is partly to confeſs the vanity of 


1 thoſe things which he had formerly been ſo fond of, to his utter 


ce ruin; and partly to deter others from the like fondneſs of vanities, 
« and to lead them to the true ſovereign Good, which is the fear of 
© God... . Therefore the uſe we muſt make of it is, to deſpiſe earthly 


e things; to uſe the preſent without anxiety; and, above all, to wor- 


“ ſhip God, as being his children, according to the rules laid down 
« in his word,” This ſcheme is adopted by CokRxAN us, Biſhop PA- 
TRICK, the Author of the large Annotations upon all the books of the 


O. and N. T. n in 1651, and ſeveral others, with whom we 


I Caſt, N in Eccl. 1 ap. Friedlib. Th. Exeg. in Eccl. Claſ. VII. Q. 1. 
Cleric. in Eccleſ. xii. 1 3. David Callyer's Sacred Interpreter, Vol. I. p. 339. 
Druſ. in Eccl. i, 1. Geier. * in Eccleſ. 


may 


£8 a 
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may perhaps rank Dr. EDwWARD WELLS; who divides the book of 
Eccleſiaſtes into two general parts, the firſt of which he ſays is deſigned 
to prove, that all things relating only to this world are vain and pe- 
riſhing, and therefore cannot afford true or ſelid and laſting ſatisfaction 


and happineſs ; and the ſecond ſhews, that piety is the only means wheres | 


by to attain true and laſting happineſs, as nothing elſe can procure unto 
us the poſſeſſion either of heavenly goods, or of a full fatisfaction. of 


the mind in the enjoyment of the lawful pleaſures of this world. 
2. Thus Dr. Wells keeps a kind of a medium between, or rather 


jumbles into one, the ſentiment of Dzxusius and GEIE R, and the opi- 


nion of other interpreters, who think the true deſign of the bock is 
to inculcate the fear of God; that the neceſſity of that fear is proved 


from the notion of his being the ſupreme Governor of mankind, who 


ſhall, ſooner or later, judge the world, and render unto every one ac- 
cording unto his deeds ; and that whatever is ſaid of the vanity of 
earthly things, muſt be looked upon as ſubſidiary arguments brought 
in to ſupport the main deſign. Such is the opinion entertained, concern- 


10g this Treatiſe of Solomon, by many learned Divines, and eſpecially 


by the generality of the French interpreters, of whom I ſhall mention 
but few. Isaac LE MaiTRE DE Sacy, the celebrated R. Catholic 
tranſlator of the Bible into French, thinks * © the chief difficulties that 
«* are met with in the book of Eccleſiaſtes muſt vanith away, if one 
« does but mind, in reading, the deſign which Solomon declares he 
© had in writing, viz. that the ſummary of whatever he ſays may be 
< expreſſed in this ſhort maxim. All a man has to do is to fear 
* God, and to obſerve his commandments.” PRILIT DELAuNAr 
obſerves likewiſe, on Eccleſ. xii. 15. that this ſingle verſe 5 contains 


the ſummary of the whole diſcourſe, and the declaration of the end which 


Sglhmon had chiefly in view. * We are now and then put in mind by the 


3 An Lelp for the underflanding of the holy Script. by Dr. ut. Wells. 
* De Sacy avertiſſement ſur I Eccleſ. 

5 De Launay ſur l'Eecleſ. xii. 15. 

6 Hardouin Paraph. ſur J Hecleſ. pref. 


1 Eccles 
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Ecclefiaſtes, fays the famous Jeſuit Harpovin, that we muſt all appear 
in judgment before God, and all that the author alledges tends to inculcate 
that very doctrine. The uniyerſally and juſtly eſteemed Profeſſor of 
Utrecht, HeRMan WirTs1us, poſitively declares for this ſcheme, in his 
Sacred Miſcellanies. He firſt takes notice of ſome, who, either reject 
the authority of this book, or at leaſt cenſure ſome of the ſentences 
therein contained. Then he proceeds 7, © The opinion of thoſe ap- 
e pears to me to be both truer and more religious, who own Solomon 
eto be the Author of this book, and confeſs that both the principal 
« ſubject, and the particular matters treated of, are wed pious. 
« ,.. . The deſign and ſubject of the book is pious religious.” 
This he proves by a ſhort analyſis, and chiefly from theſe words : The 
ſum of the whole is, after hearing all that has been ſaid ; fear God and 
obſerve his commandments, becauſe that is all a man has to do. For God 
himſelf will bring all the works of men into judgment, together with all 
that is hidden, whether good or bad. Then he goes on, Is this like 
ce a Saducee or an Epicurean ? The ſcattered ſentences which ſeem ei- 
ce ther to carry a bad ſenſe, or not to agree with one another, when 
“ conſideres as they are placed in the context, and explained as they 
e ought, are true, agree very well together, and are all directed to- 
te wards the ſame end and deſign.“ One may join in the ſame claſs 
with theſe interpreters ſeveral writers, as Joun FeRus, CALMET and 
others who agree with them as to the main deſign of the performance, 
though they do not prove it from the concluſion of the book, But we 
have dwelt long enough, and perhaps too long, upon this account of 
the ſentiments of others, in which one may obſerve that the ſame au- 
thors are ſometimes mentioned under different heads, according as they 
have either eſpouſed different opinions at different times, or confounded GY 
together the ſchemes which others have more diſtinctly maintained. 
Now it is time to ſhew how far the interpretations that have been hi- 
therto propoſed do agree or diſagree with truth. . 


7 Witſii Miſcel. Sacr. Cap, XVIII. $. 36, 37. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Wherein the forementic oned Schemes are confuted, as far as _ appear * 
6e Wrong. 


T would be both tedious and needleſs, to repeat and minutely exa- 
mine every particular opinion of which an account has been already 
given; eſpecially as all thoſe that are mentioned in the firſt Claſs, may 
be confuted at once by this ſingle conſideration, viz. that their only 


ſupport is wreſted from them, if we can ſhew that nothing con- 
tained in the book of Eccleſiaſtes, is any ways unworthy of the holy 


Ghoſt. This ſhall be made out by comparing ſuch ſentences as have 
come under cenſure, both with the principles of reaſon and common 
ſenſe, and with parallel places of {cripture of unqueſtioned authority 


and ſoundneſs. 


SECTION L 


3 1. 
One may juſtly wonder at ſome people carrying their cenſuring in- 
clination ſo far, as to find fault with the often repeated declaration, 
that all things are vain. The reaſon alledged by theſe mighty Critics, 


for their cenſure is, that God has created all things, and can never be 
ſuppoſed to have done any thing amiſs or in vain. But doth the Eccle- 


ſiaſtes ſpeak of the vanity of any thing conſidered in itſelf, or as it is the 
work of God? and is not it plain he talks of that vanity only in regard 
to the abuſe made of earthly things, through the folly and ignorance of 
men? Natural things muſt be viewed in two different lights, when 


you intend to form any judgment of their uſefulneſs or of their va- 


nity. You mult firſt conſider the thing in itſelf, and then the uſe that 


is moſtly made of it, In the firſt reſpect, it would be both an abſurd, 
and, in ſome meaſure, a blaſphemous aſſertion, to pronounce that any 
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of God's works are vain, ard abſolutely uſeleſs; ſince, on the one 


hand, we can never attain an adequate knowledge of any of them ; 


and, on the other, we have the authority of God himſelf to fay that 


all he created 7s good. But when we conſider the uſe that is moſt 
commonly made of earthly things, we may very well call that uſeleſs 
which, in fact, is of no advantage to us, and which, though made part 


of the Creation for very wiſe purpoſes, yet, through the unſkilfulneſs or 
wickedneſs of men, never becomes the means of procuring us any real 


profit. Therefore, though our Religious Philoſopher, for ſo we may 
rightly, and we ſhall henceforth often call him, had, in that ſenſe, 
3 ſtiled every thing vain that God has created, we cannot ſee how he 


could be juſtly called to an account for it; except their uſefulneſs be 


proved from ſome other conſideration, beſides the deſign of the Crea- 
tor, and the abſolute perfection of his works. But he has not even 


gone ſo far as he might juſtifiably have done. He expreſsly acknow- 


ledgeth ſome ſort of uſeſulneſs in earthly things; though not apprehend- 


ing that uſefulneſs to be abſolute and general, he makes it only relative 


and confined to ſome particular purpoſes. The fame thing indeed 
may be truly called uſeful and uſeleſs, in different reſpects; and Solo- 
mon does not deny but ſuch advantages may be got from men's occu- 
pations in this world, as anſwer the purpoſes of their Maker: He 
maintains only, that ſuch advantages, as high as they are valued by 


| worldly men, can never procure us a ſolid ſatisfaction of mind, nor of 
conſequence make us truly happy ; and that, therefore, they are com- 


paratively but vain. Now one muſt be an abſolute ſtranger to the 
Scripture, who will preſume to ſay that this doctrine is not ſupported 


by the undoubted authority of Revelation. For what elſe can be the 
meaning of what Davip ſaid before Solomon? ? Yerily every man 


living is altogether vanity for man walketh in a vain ſhadow, and diſ- 
och himſelf in vain. Man is a thing of nought &c. Or what other 


8 See 2. Obt. vii, 1 3 ; 5 Pf. xxxix. 6, 7, 12, exliv. 4. 
doctrine 
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doctrine would St. PAUL teach, when he fays that the fa ſoion or ap- 
— 4 this world paſſeth away? 


* + 

Some have cenſured an error in this book, which is quite the reverſe 
of the doctrine juſt vindicated, but which I am not ſharp-ſighted 
enough to diſcover in it; viz. that of the Epicureans. But there is, 
and there always has been, a ſet of men, whoſe principal aim is to 
make themſelves conſpicuous by an uncommon auſterity of life; and 
theſe men generally get both admirers and followers by the ſeverity of 
their moral rules, whether they are practiſers of them or not. Such 
men are always ſure to cry out that the moral part of Religion is. in 


danger, whenever any thing is ſaid in defence of a moderate and lawful 


enjoyment of earthly pleaſures. Any one is to them an Epicure, who 


will not approve of and conform to the aſcetic rules which were bor- 


rowed by the Chriſtians from the Eclectico- Platonic Philoſophers, and 


baeld in high reverence by moſt of the Fathers. But whoever makes 


it a conſtant rule to himſelf, to judge of what belongs or does not be- 
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| long to Morality, by the dictates of reaſon, and the principles laid | 


down in holy Writ, inſtead of paying an implicit obedience to the de- 
terminations of men, whoſe holineſs may lie more in outward appear- 
ance than in reality, may be eaſily ſatisfied that nothing like Epicuriſm : 
is to be found in the book of Eccleſiaſtes. 
The doctrine of Epicukus, as underſtood by thoſe we have now to 


deal with, may be reduced to the following ſummary. The greateſt 


happineſs conſiſts in bodily pleaſures, and is attained by the enjoyment of 
earthly goods. But, ſays one, is not this the very aſſertion that occurs 
in a thouſand places of the book now under conſideration ? Does not 
the Author every where affirm, that nothing is better for men, than 
to eat and drink, and to enjoy the pleaſures of this world? I own he 


Cor. vii, 31. 


ſays 
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ſays ſeveral things which, if conſidered by half, ſentences, taken out of 
their proper place, and without a proper regard to that which goes 


before or comes after, may look like the precepts of ARTSTIPPus. 
But is that doing juſtice to an Author, whoſe meaning is to be found, 


not in ſcraps taken here and there from his book, but from whole ſen- 
tences conſidered as they ſtand with reſpect to every part of the diſ- 
courſe or argument they belong to? If that, which is the only fair 


method of judging be followed, it will plainly appear to every candid 
Examiner, that our Author, in the places ſo much exclaimed againſt, 


does not ſpeak of the ſupreme good in itſelf; but of that greateſt good 


or happineſs only, that may be had from earthly things. That this is 
the genuine meaning of theſe paſſages is the firſt point it lies upon us 
to prove. Then we ſhall ſhew that this doctrine doth not deſerve 


the hard judgments that have been paſſed upon it. 
' 


And firſt, I am to ſhew that we do not ſtrain the words of the ſacred 
Orator into an orthodox ſenſe, contrary to his meaning, but that ſuch 
things only as are reckoned among terreſtrial goods, are by him com- 
pared with one another. This, I fay, will appear, both from the 


bare reading of the places objected to, and from comparing thoſe places 


together. But here I muſt warn thoſe who never read the original, 
that if they find, in any verſion they make uſe of, paſſages ſeemingly 
irreconcilable with our ſcheme, or meet with difficulties which they 
are not able to ſolve; they muſt not throw the blame of it either 


upon Solomon, or upon us. An Author 1s not anſwerable for the 


miſtakes of the Tranſlators. 

Our Religious Philoſopher declares in three places, viz. chap. ii. 24. 
v. 18. and ix. 7, 8, 9. that thoſe pleaſures which a man receives by 
the means of his bodily ſenſes, and the enjoyment of earthly things, 


are true and real goods. In three other places, which deſerve on that 
account a nicer examination, VIZ. ili. 12, 13. ibid. 22. and viii. 15. 


he ſeems to go a great deal further ; and poſitively affirms, that this 
== | i = oY 
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is the only good worthy of that name, among the things he is ; there 
ſpeaking of. Now, that thoſe things he is ſpeaking of are only ter- 
reſtrial, appears from the ſentences themſelves, or from what either 
precedes or follows. 

Among the interpreters that are come to our hands, the Tranſlator 
of the VULGATE appears to me to be the firſt who, through an over- 
ſight, gave occaſion to take offence from the 12th and 13th verſes of 
the third chapter. For, whereas Solomon had ſaid, there is no good in 
them (viz, 1n the things whereof he was then ſpeaking) cnly that a man 


ue take pleaſure and do good during his life; the Tranſlator did not 


ecxpreſs the eſſential reſtrictive words, in them, and thus made an ab- 
ſolute univerſal ſentence of a determined and particular maxim, 'Thus 


we are often miſled by tranſlations. Yet when, as it happens to be here 


the caſe, the fault lies only in the omiſſion of a few letters of the ori- 
ginal, it is ſeldom but the context may ſet any one right who will take 
the trouble to examine, Here, for inſtance, independently of the 


161 293 which were neglected by the Tranſlator, one 


can ſcarcely read the whole chapter, with any degree of attention, even 
as it ſtands in the common tranſlations, without being convinced, 
that the ſentence 1s particular and not general. For Solomon (after 
ſhewing the inſtability of eartbly things, from this conſideration, that, 
though moſtly inconſiſtent with one another, in their ſeveral natures, yet 


= every one has its proper time allotted unto it) obſerves, that he who 


has made every thing beautiful, that is to ſay, fit and proper in its 
time, has likewiſe implanted, in the very frame of our being, a certain 
degree of love for, and attachment to them. From thence he concludes, 
that as it can never be ſuppoſed that a wiſe Being ſhould have im- 


© Planted an inclination in us towards any object wherein no fort of good 
Fe” could be found, ſome good or other muſt lie in thoſe things. And 


* We ſhall, in our 1 paraphraſe, ſhew a different connection, this being grounded 
on the ſuppoſition that Solomon faith, God has put the world in our hearts, Which : do not 
take to be a true verſion of his words, See z. O. in u. 


ſince 
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ſince 4070 are tranſient, that good can conſiſt in nothing but preſent 
enjoyment. Thus (if we take the common tranſlations to have done 
| juſtice to the text) muſt ſtand the argument, with reſpect to the fore- 
going part of the diſcourſe. And though the conſideration of our attach- 
ment to this. world was left out of the queſtion, as I think it muſt, if 
we keep cloſe to the text, yet there would till be a very obvious con- 
nection between this 12th verſe and the th, which ſerves at the ſame 
time as a concluſion to the argument afforded by the continual viciſſi- 
| tudes of this world, and is a tranſition to the obſervations Solomon 
had to propound by way of corollary. JVhat profit has he that worketh 
from that which he himſelf dot? The obſervation that comes immedi- 
ately after confirms our interpretation. Even that, fays the Author, 
viz. that a man ſhould, by eating and drinking, receive ſome benefit from 
a/l his labour, that itſelf is a gift of God. What could be the ſenſe of 
that obſervation, had the very pleaſures or enjoyments therein men- 
tioned been juſt before compared, not only with other goods acquired 
by human labour, as we fay they are, but alſo, as the compariſon 
ſtands in the Vulgate, with all forts of goods whatever ; nay, with 
thoſe very goods which we may expect from the gratuitous bounty of 
God in another diſpenſation ; (as the authors of the objection ſuppoſe 
they are) and preferred to them all? How could the particulariſing 
expreſſion, even that, or that itſelf, be applied to that which was de- 
Clared to take in ALL? Whoever will take the trouble to read the 
whole ſentence, and to examine it with ſome attention, muſt be ſenſi- 
ble that theſe ſeveral phraſes, 70 take pleaſure, and to receive benefit, or, 
to uſe the very words of the Author, 20 ſee good, have, in this place, 
but one and the ſame meaning. Therefore, ſince the fame joy, or 
pleaſure, or benefit, is the ſubject of the whole ſentence, and ſince it 
is undoubtedly certain, that the pleaſure or benefit talked of in the 
latter part of it, verſ. 13. 1s a pleaſure or benefit acquired by human 
luabour, it neceſſarily followeth, that the ſame kind, and no other, is 
| mentioned i in the former verſ. 12. 


The 
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The fame reſtrictive interpretation muſt alſo hold, with reſpect to 
the ſame ſentence, repeated almoſt in the ſame words towards the end 
of the ſame chapter. 1 perceived that nothing is better for man than 
that he ſhould receive pleaſure in his labour, becauſe this is his portion. 
The ſentence, at firſt fight, indeed ſeems to be general. I perceived 
that nothing is better ; but if the words of the original be more atten- 


_ tively conſidered, one may ſee that, by a figure of ſpeech, extremely 


common in Hebrew, the words e in his labour are tranſpoſed, 
and that the whole ought to be thus conſtrued. I perceived that there 
is nothing better in the labour of man, than that he ſhould receive plea- 


x ſure from it, This is confirmed by what is added, becauſe this is his 
1 portion, For the portion of men, in this book, is not every thing that 
cen befal them, but that only which they are capable of in this life, 


as one may ſee by the latter end of chap. ii. and ix. 9. 

The third place, viii. 15. ſtands in no need of explanation. The 
reſtraint to terreſtrial goods is ſo exprelsly mentioned, that one needs 
but to read the very words: there is no good for man UNDER THE SUN, 
only that he ſhould eat and drink and take pleaſure. But it muſt be ob— 
ſerved, that though the ſame limitation was not poſitively expreſſed in 


the other paſſages, yet it would be but fair to ſupply it from this. 


For when an Author treats of the ſame ſubject in different parts of a 
work, he has a right to have them compared together before any cen- 
ſure is paſſed upon him. = 
. 

I am ſenſible that ſome will readily allow that I 3 not miſrepre- 
ſented the meaning of theſe paſſages, who will inſiſt at the ſame time 


that this very meaning, and the maxims reſulting therefrom, are de- 


ſtructive of all ſound morality. Theſe are the auſtere Doctors I am 
now to contend with, who /ay heavy burdens upon other men's ſhoulders, 
which | leave to their own conſcience to determine whether they find 
themſelves able to bear. It is againſt ſuch diſciples of Zeno, rather 


than of Chriſt, I muſt now vindicate the moral Doctrine of our Reli- 


E gious 
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gious Philoſopher, and ſhew firſt, that his ſentiment concerning the 
value of carthly goods and pleaſures is vaſtly different from that of the 


Epicureans; ſecondly, that the pleaſures of this life are not to be ſcorned 


and deteſted as if they were falſe goods, but may be reaſonably deſired 


and ſought after, provided it be with due regard to the ſeveral laws 


' which it has pleaſed God we ſhould obey ; thirdiy, that the goods of 
which our Author ſpeaks are, either the only ones which this world 


can afford, or at leaſt the greateſt. 
I. To ſhew the difference between the 1155 of E PICURUS, and 


that of the Hebrew Philoſopher, it is proper to Jay a ſketch of both 


before the reader. But here, as I am going to ſpeak of a doctrine 


that goes under the name of a celebrated Philoſopher, I maſt declare 


I do not pretend to contradict any thing that has been advanced by thoſe 


who have wrote in vindication of that great man. I do willingly ac- 
quit the Gargettian Philoſopher from the infamy he is charged with, 
on account of the ſyſtem fathered upon him, though, in compliance 
with cuſtom, I aflix his name to the ſyſtem of thoſe who are generally 
denominated after him, I know, to uſe the words of * SEN HCA, that 


they live licentiouſiy without being thereto invited by Fpicurus, but, being 


enflaved by their vices, they look for a ſhelter to thrir licenticuſneſs in the 
bofom of Philoſophy, and take their courſe wherever they hear any value 
7s ſet on pleaſure ,.. becauſe they want ſoinething to cover and cotintenance 
their luſts, But his name is not fo ſacred as nit to be made uſe of for 


conveniency's ſake, Now, to return to our ſubject, the moral ſcheme 


of Epicokus, as it is called, makes the whole happineſs of men to 


1 Seneca, de viii Baath, Cap, XII. non ab Epitvrb impulſi luxuriantur, 100 vitiis dediti 


luxuriam ſuam in Philoſophiaz ſinu abſcondunt; & e concurtunt ubi audiunt Jaudari volup— 
tatem .. quzerentes libidinibus ſuis patrocinium aliquod ac velamentum, Ore migſit almſt 
imagine has Biſhop PATRICK (copying CH hath borrowed theſe words of Send, ty de- 
ſcribe the abuſe which forme make of the book of FEeclefraftes, who, ſaith he, not minding the end 
and drift of this book, but having met with ſome one place in it that ſeems to favour their 
beloved Juſts, lay hold of that ſcrap alone, and with that endeavour to defend their licen- 
tious conrſe of life, Paraph, upon Rosl pref. p. 6. 


— conſiſt 
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conſiſt in bodily pleaſures, and admits of no other wiſdom but that 

which directs a man to enjoy thole pleaſures to ſatiety, without any 
regard to temperance and ſobriety : It recommends licentiouſneſs rather 
than pleaſure, and repreſents earthly delight as a thing good in atfelf, 
de ſirable for its own ſake ; and the ultimate aim of a wiſe man's wiſhes 
and reſearches. But the ſcheme laid in the Philoſophical Diſcourſe now 
under conſideration, is as different from that monſtrous Philoſophy, as 
it is well poſſible for two things to be, For, in the firſt place, the 
Author does not (peak of the ſupreme and perfect happineſs of men, 
but of that happineſs only, which can be found in the enjoyment of 
_ earthly things. Nor'is there reaſon for any one to ſuſpect he 4s a Pa- 
tron of the ſelf-ſame opinion which the Epicurcans are ſaid to have 
maintained againſt the Followers of ZE¹ o. Though he may appear 
to agree with them in giving the preference, to the pleaſures which he 
treats of, above the ſearch of wiſdom; yet that agreement, if there 15 
any, is only in ſounds, and not in the things, Ile deſpiles that ſearch 
after wiſdom, and denics it a place among the true ſources of happi— 
nels, only as far as it fails of ſuccels ; whereas the Epicurcans deſpiſed 
the very end ſought for, viz, true wiſdom, except it could be made 
inſtrumental to the acquiſition of ſuch pleaſurcs as they valued, The 
word wiſdom was meant, by the Szoics and the Fpicureans (in their con— 
troverſy on that ſubject) of virtue, and was ſynonymous to it: It implicd, 
beſides virtue, a certain inſenſibility, the celebrated apathy, which the 
former looked upon as a neceflury attendant upon virtue, and the Jat- 
ter juſtly ridiculed as mere whim, Fut we do not find that 2% dom is 
made uſe of in either ſenſe by the Author of the Eccleſiaſtes, With 
him learning or worldly wiſdom, or that wiſdom which he declares to be 
vain, and of no uſe tp attain true happineſs, are words of the ſame 
Import. It muſt be obſerved, in the ſecond place, that our Author 
never recommends any pleaſures but ſuch as are enjoyed moderately, 
and in a manner ſuitable to the laws of temperance and ſobricty. This 


is manifeſt from the very places which arc found fault with, as if they 
1 5 contained 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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contained the Epteurban doctrine. In the third chapter, verſ. 12. plea- 
ſure and good works are recommended together, I now that there is 


no good in them, but for a man to rejoice, and to do good during bis life. 


In the 7, 8, and g verſes of chap. ix, we find the catalogue of ſuch 
pleaſures as he adviſes men to enjoy; or, as Dr. Sour might have 
called it, the bill of fare of man in this life. But, notwithſtanding the 
ridiculous apprehenſions of Dr. GELL (ſee above p. 14.) there is not a 


ſingle article in that catalogue capable of being conſtrued into a crime, 


except one would look on it as an unlawful thing, for a married man 
to live in peace and concord with his wife ; to beſtow his love upon 
her; and to derive his happineſs during the days of the life of his vanity, 
from an union eſtabliſhed by almighty God, becauſe it was not good 


that the man ſhould be alone, If Jam not greatly miſtaken, an Epicu- 


rean ſenſualiſt, Epicuri de grege Porcus, would be better pleaſed with 


variety and daily change, than with the pleaſurable unſullied conjugal 


life here recommended by our Religious Philoſopher. We might ea- 


ſily confirm this obſervation from many other places, but this would 


only make our proof longer, without adding any real ſtrength to it. 


In the third place, pleaſure is here eſteemed a good, not in itſelf, and 


abſolutely for its own ſake, but as it is given to man by the hand of 
the ſupreme Diſpenſer of every good and of every perfect gift. If you 


aſk an Epicurean, whether it be a real good for men to enjoy the plea- 
ſures of eating, drinking, and ſuch like, which they may procure to 


themſelves by their have in this world, he will quickly anſwer, it is 


moſt certainly good for them to doſe, for in this lies their ſupreme or 


greateſt felicity. But how widely different from this ! is the anſwer 
given by our Author! ii. 24. The good of eating and drinking, and chear- 


Jully enjoying the fruit of bis labour, is not in man. I plainly perceived 


that that itſelf is from the hand of God. Is this like an Epicurean ? Is 
this very like a ſyſtem in which the providence of God is abſolutely 
denied ? And it is worth obſerving, that it is not in one fingle place, 


but very frequently, and as often, almoſt, as he has an opportunity of 


doing 
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doing it, he mentions the goodneſs of God in pouring upon us the ſe- 
veral bleſſings of this life, as the ſtrongeſt motive we can have to en- 
joy them with pleaſure. This even, ſays he, iii. 13. that any man ſhould 
by eating and drinking receive ſome benefit from all his labour, that itſelf 
is the gift of God. The ſame thing is repeated again almoſt in the ſame 
words, v. 18. with this further addition, verſ. 20. that God himſelf pro- 
duceth in us the pleaſure or ſatisfaction which a man enjoys in the uſe 
of thoſe bleſſings. God anſwereth him through the joy of his heart; or 
as an ancient interpreter has tranſlated this paſſage, * God filleth his heart 
ith pleaſure, or perhaps, God teſtifies concerning the joy of his heart. 
A man who ſpeaks in that ſtrain would get but little credit among the 
Epicureans, and had he ever been one of them, he would certainly, 
from that inſtant, be deemed as much a deſerter of the ſect as TI- 
MOCRATES ever was. Laſtly; ; an Epicurean looks upon earthly plea- 
ſures as being the ſupreme good and ultimate end of his ſearch after 
happineſs, inſomuch, that if he once gets them, he deſires nothing be- 
ſides. But our Author is ſo far from viewing them in that light, that 


he wil have theſe very pleaſures directed to, or conſidered as leading 
towards a much nobler end. Not to mention again the frequent ac- 


knowledgment of the goodneſs of our Maker, which has been already 


taken notice of; when he calls thoſe very enjoyments which he treats 
of the portions aſſigned unto men by the Almighty in this life, or under 
= the Sun, or during the days of their vanity, does not he give us ſuffi- 


ciently to underſtand that there is another life beſides this; another dif- 
penſation beſides that which obtains under the Sun; and other days 
not ſubje& to that vanity which affects every thing in our preſent abode ? 


But, that we ſhould not appear to depend too much upon mere in- 
ductions, let us conſider the principal argument he makes uſe of to 
IO prove that lawful pleaſure is not to be ſcorned but enjoyed. You may 
bs 2 it, ſays he, ix. 7. jor God now e thy works, Can any one 


4 Vulg. Deus occupat deliciis cor ejus. 
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imagine that ſuch Libertines as thoſe to whom thefe words are aſeribed 
by the interpreters whoſe opinion we are endeavonring to confute, care 


much whether they are or are not acceptable to God? 


II. I do not know but ſome, who devoutly abandon themſelves to 
a moroſe diſpoſition, ariſing from the thickneſs of their blood, or ill- 


tempered mixture of their humours, and miſtake it for piety and love 


of virtue, will readily ſay that it matters very little whether the notions 


maintained in ſome parts of the book in hand be truly Epicurean .or 


ot, ſince, let them come from whence you pleaſe, they certainly are, 


as they think, repugnant to evangelical holineſs. It is againſt ſuch 


unnatural Moraliſts I do now take upon me to defend that doctrine of 


the Hebrew Orator, which has been before ſet in its true light, viz. 


that he pleaſures of this world are not to be ſcorned as if they were faiſe 


goods, but may be reaſonably deſired and ſought after with a due regard 


to whatever comes under the denomination of duty. 

1. In our firſt argument to eſtabliſh this doctrine, we ſet out from 
an undeniable principle, viz. the veracity of God, and his utter ab- 
horrence of all kind of fallacy. The pleaſures we are ſpeaking of are 
not thoſe that properly lay in imagination, or opinion, but ſuch only 
as are the reſult of the organs of our ſenſes performing their operations, 


I hope no body will preſume to ſay that delight does not appear agree- _ - 


able or pleaſant to our ſenſes. But if it be admitted that it appears 
pleaſant to our ſenſes, one of theſe three conſequences muſt unavoid- 
ably follow : Firſt, that delight is really unpleaſant notwithſtanding the 
evidence of the ſenſes; or 2dly, that every thing is not really 2500 


which is truly pleaſant; or laſtly, that delight is a real good. If the 
two former conſequences be rejected as abſurd, the latter moſt certainly 


holds true. Now if any body, contrary to the evidence. of the ſenſes, 


ſhould ſay (for what is the abſurdity that will not find ſome patrons) 
that delight is not agreable or pleaſant, he makes them ſo many falſe 


witneſſes, and thus one can ſcarcely avoid charging their fallaciouſneſs 


upon God himſelf, who has made thoſe organs, by the means of which 


Our 
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our ſoul performs moſt of -its operations. For whatever may be your 
opinion concerning the origin of ſenſations, or the manner in which 
they are performed, that evidence or teſtimony whereby our ſoul be- 
Comes apprized of things belonging to our body, is either immediately 
| . ſome will have it, or, at leaſt, mediately the teſtimony of God, 
e is the Author of thoſe natural laws, which undoubtedly exiſt, 
though we. have but a.very imperfect knowledge of them, and where-_ 
© à certain determinate" motion never (barring a few exceptions of 
* which hereafter) happens in our body, without a certain determinate - 
Penſstion being, at the ſame time, excited in our mind. In moral 
"things, the weakneſs, corruption, and depravity of men, unhappy con- 
5 ſequences of the introduction of ſin into this world, may often be ſaid 
4 to vitiate the inſtitution of God, to whom we are, in a manner, as co- 
5 operators or fellow. workers. But, in natural things, as every pheno- 
menon is the neceſſary production of fome cauſe acting, without any 
"= 1 deviation, according to laws eſtabliſhed from the beginning, every ef- 
fect i is rightly aſcribed unto him who eſtabliſhed thoſe laws, and gave 
oy to thoſe cauſes. Thus our Author expreſſes himſelf as properly 
and philoſophically as poſſible, when he calls that delight which is na- 
 turally produced by the enjoyment of earthly pleaſures, the teſtimony 
2 4 or evidence of God in our heart. a anſibereth « or w_ _— the 
Joy of his heart, v.20. 4 
7 It would be in vain for any one to object, khat the operation and 
1 "teſtimony of God goes no further than giving our ſoul an information 
= of ſuch or ſuch impreſſions whereby our ſenſes are affected; but that 
2 the operation whereby ſuch impreſſions are deemed pleaſant or un- 
jj I "pleaſant; is the man's own, and may be owing to a depraved judg- 
g ment of his. The distinction between the evidence of the external 
2 1 tenſes and the judgment of our mind upon that evidence, though, cer- 
2 tainly right, conſiſts in a mere abſtraction. Both are as naturally and 
8 neceſſarily linked together as any cauſe and its moſt immediate effect; 
1 and therefore both muſt be equally conſidered as belonging to the pri- 
1 LEE. 
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mary inſtitution, and of conſequence aſcribed to him who made but 
one man of our ſoul and body. That judgment does in no manner 


depend upon our liberty, nor is it properly called a judgment, if by 


that word be meant an act of the mind conſidering or comparing to- 


gether any ideas that have been already the object of perception. It 


ought to be called rather a ſecond ſenſation, which can be diſtinguiſhed 
from the jr/} (viz. that whereby our ſoul is apprized of the mere bodily 


affection, without any ſenſe of delight) only by an abſtraction of the 


mind; for in fact they can never be ſet aſunder, as they are coinſtan- 


taneous. But this by the by, for it is not our deſign to quarrel about 


words; and we are fully fatisfied if the thing iiſelf be acknowledged 
to be true, let it be expreſſed any way; viz. that that act of the mind 
can never be ſeparated from the evidence of the ſenſes ; and again, 
that ſuch an evidence unavoidably follows the impreſſion made by 
outward objects in a man's body, as before mentioned. For, if it be 
ſo, it 1s plain it has been the deſign and poſitive will of our Maker, 


that whenever a certain motion ſhould exiſt in our body, a certain ſenſe 


of delight and pleaſure ſhould alſo be excited in our ſoul. The rela- 
tion and mutual dependance between ſound and hearing are not more 
neceſſary, or more divinely inſtituted, than the ſame relation and de- 
pendance between bodily ſenſations, and delight in our foul. 

We might be ſatisfied with the foregoing obſervations upon this head, 
did not ſome enthuſiaſtical writers pretend that thoſe things may very 
well be ſeparated from one another, which we maintain to be inſepa- 
rably connected. The evidence of the ſenſes (will they ſay) may 


very well be ſeparated from the bodily affection, or motion excited 


* in the external organs; and again, the judgment of the mind may 
te very well be ſeparated from the evidence of outward ſenſes.” It 
may perhaps be allowed, that the teſtimony of the ſenſes is not always 
apprehended by the mind, when the mind happens, at particular times, 
to be too much intent upon other objects to liſten to that teſtimony. 


Yet this i is very rare, and every body knows it is a circumſtance attend- 3 
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ing upon the ſenſe of pain rather than upon that of pleaſure, of which 
the reaſon ſeems to be very obvious: for it is much more natural for 
the mind to give way to any avocation from an ungrateful ſenſation 


and thought, which it does willingly ſhun, than to let itſelf be detained 
from a pleaſant and grateful one, which it is rather naturally inclined 
to ſeek after. But we muſt explain, how ſuch an avocation of the 
mind from the ſenſations of the *. can conſiſt with the above- 
delivered doctrine. 

Though the laws of nature are neceſſitating laws, yet they depend 
upon particular circumſtances, or rather they ſuppoſe thoſe circum- 
ſtances, inſomuch that if one ſingle circumſtance requiſite for the pro- 
duction of any effect be wanting, the natural law, which properly is 
none without that circumſtance, muſt be deemed not to exiſt in that 
particular caſe. There is a law of nature, that a body and ſoul being 
united together, whatever affects the one during the continuance of 
that union, mult likewiſe affect the other. But if the mutual ties be 


_ diffolved, or their union either partly or wholly ſuperſeded, then that 


law ceaſes to operate, becauſe, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it does no more exiſt 
in ſuch a caſe. Now, that union is in a manner ſuperſeded, when- 
ever it happens that our mind is ſo much intent upon another object; 
as not to be ſenſible of what affects the body. But even this is in a 
great meaſure contrary to nature, as is manifeſt from the ſhort duration 
of ſuch a ſituation of our ſoul, according to the known maxim, nibil 
wolentum durabile ; and being an exception of which very few inſtances 
can be alledged, it does not annul the general law. No man in his 
ſenſes will deny, in the particular caſe of fight, that a certain determi- 
nate relation was eſtabliſhed by God Almighty between the exiſtence 
of viſible objects at a proper diſtance in a proper line from our eyes, 


and the idea of thoſe objects in our mind; though it may happen, at 
particular times, that that idea is not apprehended by the mind; like- 


wiſe, in the more general caſe of ſenſations, it muſt be allowed that 


there i: is a law of nature, and of conſequence a Divine inſtitution, for 
| ; the 
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| the ideas of ſenſations in the mind, and the affections of the bodily 
ſubſtance reciprocally anſwering one another, notwithſtanding the few 
exceptions ariſing from the abſence of the mind upon particular occa- 
ſions. Thus far in anſwer to. the firſt part of the objection, which re- 
lates to the very being of the ſenſations only, not to the judgment paſſed 
on them when once they are ſuppoſed to exiſt. 

The ſame anſwer might perhaps ſerve for the ſecond part too; for 
if, contrary to nature, we force our mind into a courſe of thoughts dif- 
ferent from that in which it ſhould be led by the natural operation of 
bodily affections upon it, in order to prevent a judgment's being paſſed 
upon the evidence of the ſenſes; then indeed we do fruſtrate the de- 
fign of the law, and, in a manner, preclude the Lawgiver from attain- 
ing his end; yet we do not deſtroy the law itſelf, which muſt ſubſiſt 
in ſpite: of all our efforts. But, in fact, I can ſcarcely grant that an 
actual ſeparation of what J call the firſt, and the ſecond ſenſation is 
ever poſſible: Some Enthuſiaſts, both among the Pythagorico-Platonic 
Philoſophers and among the Chriſtians, may have attempted it, boaſted 
of it, and perhaps worked themſelves and their admirers into a perſua- 
fion that they had ſucceeded ; but I ſtrongly ſuſpect they experienced 
the truth of the known faying, Naturam expellas furca licet uſque re- 
eurret. Who can refrain laughing at the gravity and ſolemnity with 
which Mrs. PE RIER, ſiſter to the celebrated Mr. Pascar, introduces. 
the ridiculous hiftory of her brother's weakneſſes and trifling piety. 
« 5 He was on a continual watch againſt his ſenſes, and conſtantly 
<« denied them every thing they could find pleaſure in: when neceſ- 
« ſity forced him to do any thing from which he might have received 


* Vie de Mr. Paſcal a la tete de ſes fenſces, p. 26. Amt. 1712. II les pratiquoit (ſes = 


maximes favorites) avec une vigilance continuelle ſur ſes ſens, leur refuſant abſolument tout 
ce qui leur etoit agreable: & quand la néceſſité le contraignoit à faire quelque choſe qui 
. Pouvoit lui donner quelque ſatisfaQtion, il avoit une adreſſe merveilleuſe pour en detourner- 
ſon eſprit, afin qu il n'y prit point de part. Par exemple, ſes continuelles maladies l'obli- 
geant de ſe nourir delicatement, il avoit un tres grand ſoin de ne point gouter ce qu il man- 
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e ſome delight, he uſed a wonderful art to withdraw his mind from 
« it, leſt he ſhould take any ſhare of pleaſure: for inſtance ; being 
ce obliged, on account of his bad ſtate of health, to eat dainties, he 
* took great care not to taſte what he eat.” Yet this very man is 
repreſented as labouring, at that very time, under a continual loathing 
of meat; which I do not well ſee how to reconcile with his never 
knowing whether any thing he eat was pleaſant or unpleaſant to his 
palate. However, ſuch ſtories as this appear to me to be pretty much 


ef a kind with the account given by an Italian Poet, of a Romance-Hero 


whoſe mind was ſo much intent upon the battle, that he continued a 
good while fighting, after being cut in two. ; 

Now, to ſum up this argument ; the judgment of the mind, where- 
by a diſtinction is made between a pleaſant and an unpleaſant ſenſa- 
tion, is the effect and reſult of a law of nature. All the laws of nature 


have the ſanction of Divine authority in their favour. Therefore that 
judgment is not only true, except God be looked upon as an abettor 


of falſhood, but it is likewiſe ſuch a judgment as God, in the framing 


of our nature, has intended we ſhould paſs; a plain conſequence of 


which is, that no man deſerves either blame barely for yielding, or 
praiſe for reſiſting it. Whoever holds a contrary opinion does? over-_ 
turn the whole ſlate of our life ; diſturb the whole order of nature; ar- 
raign the very Providence of God, who has truſted the knowledge, the 
improvement, the diſpenſation, and enjoyment of all his works with falla- 


cious maſters, viz. the ſenſes, who domineer over us, without leaving 


us hardly any poſſibility of ſhaking off their unjuſt yoke. But of this 
further when I come to my ſecond argument, to which I would im- 
mediately proceed if it was not for an objection that requires ſome con- 


ſideration. 


7 Tert. de Anima, c. 17. Totum vitæ ſtatum evertis, omnem naturæ ordinem turbas, ipſius 
Dei Providentiam excæcas, qui cunctis operibus ſuis intelligendis, incolendis, diſpenſandis, 


froendiique fallaces & niger dominos præfecerit ſenſus, 
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Perhaps it is wrong to determine what is to be deemed truly good 
or not, from what is pleaſant or unpleaſant: perhaps true happineſs 
muſt be ſought for in ſomething different from delight. At leaſt this 


is what ſome bombaſtic Moraliſts would fain perſuade us; againſt 
whom it becomes our taſk to prove, that delight is a real good, pro- 
vided by the word good one underſtands the formal cauſe of men's hap- 


pineſs; or that which properly makes a man happy; which is the ſenſe 


in which the Hebrew Philoſopher generally takes it. But in doing this, 


my deſign is not to treat the ſubject in hand, fo as to take notice of all 


that has been ſaid on it by learned men, I ſhall content myſelf with 


a few obſervations that may be ſufficient on the preſent occaſion. It is 


not eaſy to give a proper, complete, and adequate definition of happi- 


neſs: but ſo far every body knows, that none can ſubſiſt without be- 
ing felt. A man who is not ſenſible of his happineſs, can never be truly 


faidito be happy; which ſhews, that the ſenſe of happineſs is, ſtrictly 
fpeaking, what conſtitutes happineſs in every inſtant of its duration. 


Now what elſe is the ſenſe of happineſs but delight? He who is de- 
lighted is in fact happy, and ſo much ſo, that, if his delight be the 


greateſt he is capable of; he muſt be judged, as long as it keeps up to 


that degree, to have attained the greateſt happineſs. But here it muſt 


be-owned-that'a man may be cafily miſtaken, though not in judging. 
that he is happy, yet in judging of the degree of his felicity. For if 


he ſets the higheſt value upon that delight, to which another delight, 
whieh he has-no notion of, is far ſuperior, then indeed he is certainly 
miſtaken, not in judging that he is really delighted or happy in the 
preſent enjoyment, but in fancying he is as much delighted, or as 


happy, as it is poffible for him to be. It is certain that the ambiguous 


_ denominations of true and falſe happineſs have been the occafion of 
many errors in moral Philoſophy ; and this, as I conjecture, may have 
been originally owing to another equivocal expreflion made uſe of, in 
natural matters, by the Pythagoriſts and Platoniſts, who ranked no 
Beings among the truly exiſting bijes dila, but intelligible incorporeal 

ones. 
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Ui Hens that happineſs only has been judged to deſerve the name 


of true happineſs, which is ſolid, laſting, and out of the reach of ac- 
cidents; and that has, of courſe, been called 7alſe happineſs, which, 
though actually enjoyed, is to be of a ſhort continuance, and is apt to 
be ſucceeded by miſery. and misfortunes. To the fame original may 


pe aſcribed the odd appellations of true and falſe delight ; which have 


been made uſe of by ſome, though it is evident there is no ſuch thing 
in nature as falſe delight; and that whatever produces the ſenſe of 


pleaſure in our mind, though it was but far a moment, affords us true 


and real delight, Now, if things be duly examined, falſe happineſs is 
as improper an expreſſion as falſe delight, though both may be uſed to 
ſome good. purpoſes in an oratorial way, inſtead of deceitful happineſs 


and decertful delight. But after all, it would be better not to uſe words 
' which are more apt to convey wrong than right ideas. Since the ex- 
iſtence of all created Beings is ſucceſſive, their reality cannot depend 


upon a longer or a ſhorter duration, and this holds equally true with 
reſpe& to their manner of exiſting, Therefore that man is as truly 
happy, though but for a moment, who is truly delighted during that 


moment, as he whoſe more laſting delight creates in his mind a more 


laſting happineſs: and that man is truly without happineſs for a mo- 
ment, who during that moment is without delight. It is no objection 
to this to ſay, with ſome favourers of the contrary opinion, that God 

is the ſole cauſe and fountain of men's happineſs; for God Almighty is 


- certainly the efficient, yet not the formal cauſe of our felicity, to ſpeak 


the language of the Schools, and it is not poſſible for him, through 
his Omnipotency, becauſe it implies a contradiftion, to make a man 


Happy without delight, or, which is the ſame thing, without the ſenſe 


of his happineſs. 

But ſhall a ſinner, who aclighterh in his i iniquities be 3 5 
happy? and if he is ſo, does not this abſurdity follow, viz. that ſome 
good may ariſe from the worſt ſource imaginable ? This difficulty, as 


conſiderable as it may appear at firſt, hath more of ſhew than real 
ſtrength. 
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ſtrength. Firſt ; there is no abſurdity in ſuppoſing that ſome flight 
good, and which is of ſuch a nature as to be neceſſarily, ſoon after its 
birth, ſwallowed up by numberleſs evils, may ariſe from a bad ſource, 
One ſhould be leſs apt to allow, what nevertheleſs is certainly true ; 
that the all-wiſe deſigns of God are often brought to be accompliſhed 
by the crimes of men, and, that the work of God often 1s, as his word 
repreſents, in our apprehenſion, the reſult of men's wickedneſs. But, 
not to inſiſt upon ſolving a difficulty by propoſing another, one may 
_ obſerve ſecondly, that when any real delight is afforded by a crime, 
a diſtinction muſt be generally made between the very act, as it is a 
natural one, and the moral evil attending upon it. The act itſelf, con- 
ſidered as far only as the mechanical laws for the communication of 
motion from one body to another, and the union between ſoul and 
body, are concerned in it, is good, though it may be attended with 


criminal circumſtances, But then, the crime and the happineſs, though 


running, as it were, in the ſame ſtream, ſpring from two very different 
fountains: The ſource of happineſs 1s in the good laws eſtabliſhed by 
the all-wiſe Being, and the ſource of crime in the corrupt will of men, 
whereby thoſe good laws are not deſtroyed or even vitiated, though 
applied to wicked purpoſes, But though ſuch diſquiſitions as this may 
belong to the queſtion we are upon, when conſidered in its utmoſt 
extent, yet as they do not properly concern the particular controverſy 

we have been obliged to enter into touching the value aſſigned to plea- 
fure by the Hebrew Orator, we ſhall content ourſelves with the hints 
already given, and dwell no longer upon that ſubject, than we think 


abſolutely neceſſary. We have made it plainly appear, that Solomon 


ſpeaks of lawful pleaſures only; therefore it is ſufficient for us to have 
ſhewed, that whatever is delightful is good alſo, taking that word in the 
ſenſe we informed the reader we would make uſe of it. I ſhall only 
add one obſervation more to prevent giving offence to nice conſciences, 
and room for chicanery to others, viz. that though, in a certain ſenſe, 


the name of true good and . may be applied to every kind of 
3 delight, 
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delight, even to criminal pleaſures, yet our Religious Philoſopher never 
applies it but to that kind of delight, the enjoyment of which a man 


can never have occaſion to repent, Now, that the delight enjoyed in 
the lawful uſe of terreſtrial things is of that kind, and muſt therefore 
be deemed à true good, is a point which the attentive reader may have 
already found from what has been hitherto ſaid, and will I hope find 
further reaſon to conclude from what remains. But another point, of 
no leſs importance, and which we ſhall endeavour to clear up in our 
ſecond and third argument, is, whether that kind of good or happineſs 


can be the lawful object of our wiſhes, 


2, The veracity of God was the ground- work of our firſt argument: : 
His will, as it is declared by his works, independently of all Revela- 
tion, ſupplies us with the ſecond, If it could be ſuppoſed that God's 
will is ſubject to any kind of neceſſity, no argument could ever be de- 


duced from it, as then there would, ſtrictly ſpeaking, be no will, but 


fatality inſtead of it. But among ſuch who own that God freely made 


every thing that exiſts, and freely governs the univerſe by his provi- 


dence, and according to ſuch laws as he himſelf has been pleaſed to 
conſtitute and appoint, there can be no doubt, but all his works are 
good and holy, except one would blaſphemouſly charge him with 
wickedneſs and perverſity. From what has been obſerved, when we 

were confdering his veracity, it appears, that that delight which con- 
ſtantly, and in a manner neceſſarily, attends the enjoyment of earthly 
pleaſures, is God's own work in us. For as that delight is derived 


from laws, in the framing of which we had no hand, and no way de- 


pends upon our choice and free will, it can be aſcribed to the will of 
none, nor of conſequence be the work of any, but 5 him who ap- 


pointed the known relations between certain affections of the bodily 


* Mr. BuzLamaqui, in his excellent book Principes du droit naturel, Part II. yg IV. 

F. 5. lays it down as one of the moſt fundamental principles of the laws of Nature, that 
whatever is a neceſſary conſequence from. our original conſtitution, pes an unqueſtionable 
declaration of the will of Ged. 5 
fub- 
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ſubſtance annexed to our ſoul, and certain ſenſations in our mind. 
Now, if that delight be no way repugnant to holineſs, I ſee no reaſon 
why we ſhould liſten to the counſels of Enthuftaſts, who bid us to 
deſpiſe, reject, and even fly from it. Yet two objections might be 
made by theſe men, who take ſeverity and auſterity to be words of 
the ſame import with virtue and holineſs; to which it is incumbent on 
us to return proper anſwers. 

They might fay firſt, that our argument proves too much, and, of 
courſe, nothing at all. For it fees one might conclude from our 
way of reaſoning, that unlawful pleaſures, though allowed on all hands 
to be repugnant to virtue and holineſs, derive from a Divine inſtitution 
the power they have, no leſs than the moſt innocent, to create delight 


in our minds, This ſeemingly victorious objection is eafily overthrown 


by the diſtinction before mentioned, between any pleaſurable action 
conſidered with reſpect to the laws of nature, and the ſame conſidered 
with reſpect to the determination of free-will. If you will but lay all 
prejudices afide, there is no wickedneſs, there can be no ſort of vice in 
that from which the ſenſual delight does properly and abſolutely ariſe ; 
and no man of ſenfe will let himſelf be determined by that confidera- 
tion, that the words ſenſual pleaſures have got a bad name among Di- 
vines and Moraliſts. In truth the vice lies in this, and in this only, 
that a wicked man chuſes criminal means to procure himſelf pleaſures, 
which he might attain by innocent, nay very often by laudable ones. 
To wave other examples, let us conſider the inſtance of a glutton, 
There is no harm in a man's being ſenfible of the pleaſurable ſenſation 
excited in his palate by the taſte of whatever he eats or drinks: The 
vice lies in his ſeeking that pleaſure, not only without neceſſity ; but 
even to the prejudice of his health, and perhaps through means which 
muſt either immediately or in the end prove hurtful to himſelf or 
others. That purſuit is his own, though the ſenſation is God's work. 
It may be urged, in the ſecond place, by thoſe whoſe ambition it is to 
Pais for knowing no delight but of the moſt refined and ſublime na- 
3 ture, 
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ture, that our mind can never be taken up with earthly pleaſures, with- 
out being at the ſame time diverted from God, who 1s the only ſource 
of all true good and happineſs. But this alſo ought to be looked on 
as a conſequence, rather of the abuſe, than of the uſe of pleaſure ; 

and wrong uſe can never be pleaded as an objection againſt the right 
uſe of any thing. It is poſſible, nay, it is natural that the enjoyment 
of pleaſure ariſing from ſenſations, ſhould call to our mind the infinite 
power, wonderful wiſdom, and unſpeakable munificence of our Maker, 


as much as the contemplation of any of his works ; nor ſhall I be ea- 


ſily prevailed on to ſuppoſe, that God Almighty, jealous as he is of his 
glory, would put baits in our way, to entrap us, as it were, into a 
criminal forgetfulneſs of himſelf, I ſhall willingly grant, that the idea, 
or ſenſation, of pleaſure, and the idea of God's goodneſs in producing 


that ſenſation in us, cannot eaſily exiſt in our mind at the ſame indivi- 
dual moment; becauſe I do not think that two diſtinct ideas can 


well be the objects of the preſent conſideration of a finite underſtand- 
ing; and I am of opinion that a quick ſucceſſion of perceptions is all 
we can pretend to. But if pleaſure was to be avoided on that account, 
we ſhould never allow ourſelves to think of any thing, but God him- 
ſelf, ſince there is no thought but muſt, at leaſt for ſome few mo- 
ments, divert our mind from that ſublime contemplation. But is not 


this much more conſonant to reaſon, to ſay that God requires no more 


from us, than that we ſhould turn our minds to the conſideration of 
other objects, ſo as to be led by them to the acknowledgment of his 
infinite perfections, who is the Maker of all? And why ſhould not 
earthly enjoyments create in us a due ſenſe of God's unbounded libera- 


lity, as ethcaciouſly as heavenly puniſhments may create a ſenſe of his 


juſtice? It is true, declamation and bombaſt, the two grand reſources 


_ of nonſenſe and enthuſiaſm, have been made uſe of to cry down plea- 


ſure, and to repreſent it 9 as the worſt of evils, on account of its pre- 


9 ArxcuyTas TarentINUs ap. Cic, de Sene2. 12. Nihil eſſe tam deteſtabile, tame peſti- 
ferum quam voluptatem, ſiquidem ea... . omne animi lumen extingueret, 
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tended aptneſs to extinguiſh the light of the mind. But though great 
men may ſometimes have been, impoſed on by thoſe bombaſtic expreſ- 


ſions, nay though ſome have made uſe of them inſtead of arguments; 
yet what has a man of ſenſe to do, in philoſophical matters eſpecially, 
with high ſounding words that have little or no meaning? And who 


can underſtand the Pythagorico-Platonic gibberiſh adopted by the My- 
Rics after the Fathers? St. AusTiN declares himſelf an utter enemy 


to pleaſure ; and why? becauſe, ſays he, at the very moment you attain 


the higheſt degree of pleaſure, that can be had from ſenſation, almoſt the 
whole intenſity, and, as it were, the watchfulneſs of the thought is ſival- 
lrwed up. And what then! Is this znten/ ity and watchfulneſs of thought, 


upon which he ſets fo high a value, to be eſteemed good by itſelf, and 5 


for its own ſake? Can it ever be a means of making a man happy, 
but as far as the obje of thought pleaſes the mind ? Nor can I ap- 
prove of the method of confounding lawtul with unlawful pleaſures, 
in order thereby to caſt an odium upon the former, though great men 
have thought proper to make uſe of that low device. Thus much in 


anſwer to the objections, which, being now removed, we may pro- 


ceed on our argument. 

From God Almighty's known will and 1855 FOR Je that there 
ſhould be a conſtant dependance between the bodily ſenſation (as it is, 
though improperly, called) and the idea or ſenſe of delight in our 
mind, it follows; that pleaſures offered by his bounteous hand are 


De Ciw, Dei, xiv. 16. Hæc autem fibi non ſolum totum corpus, nec ſolum extrinſecus, 


verum etiam intrinſecus vindicat, totumque commovet hominem animi ſimul affectu cum 
carnis appetitu conjuncto atque permixto, ut ea voluptas ſequatur, qua major in corporis vo- 


Juptatibus nulla eſt: Ita ut momento ipſo temporis quo ad ejus pervenitur extremum, pene 


omnis acies & quaſi vigiliæ cogitationis obruatur. 


2 Thus Caro introduced by Turi x, after magiſterially deciding that FOES wary is an enemy 


to reaſon, brings nothing in ſupport of his ſaying, but a ſtory of L. FLamixivs, who had 
ordered a man under ſentence of death to be immediately beheaded during a feaſt, to com- 
ply with the deſire of a proſtitute, Exoratus a ſcorto eff, De Senect. 12, St. AusTIN above 
quoted, ſpeaking of conjugal endearments, affects to uſe the word /uf or licentiouſneſt, li- 
* bo, to add ſome ſeeming eng to his declamation, by the uſe of a harſh. name, 


not 
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not to be rejected with ſcorn, but may be as lawful an object of our 
wiſhes as they are of our enjoyment. For we are bound to look upon 
the will of God not only as holy, but alſo as wiſe: And where could 
be the wiſdom, where could have been the goodneſs in creating or- 
gans of ſenſations, which ſhould have no uſe ; or, which is worſe than 
none, a pernicious aſe and no other? It is inconſiſtent with wiſdom 
to do any thing without a deſign, and therefore it is to be ſuppoſed 
that God had one when he made thoſe organs, and eſtabliſhed a mu- 
tual dependance between their operations, and the affections of our 
mind. Now that deſign was, either that the eſtabliſhed dependance 
ſhould take place, and of conſequence that pleaſure ſhould be enjoyed, 
or that man, declaring himſelf an enemy to pleaſure, ſhould make 


that appointment veid and of no effect. The imputation of this laſt 
deſign makes God reſemble a Tyrant, who envieth the well being of 


his ſubjects, or a Being deſtitute of wiſdom, who willingly and know- 
ingly eſtabliſheth laws that claſh with one another, Therefore if God 
would have the organs of ſenſual pleaſures to be of no uſe, he would 


vpever have made them. But, if God's purpoſe was ſuch as we mutt 


acknowledge it was, except we make him either an unwiſe, or a ty- 


rannical maſter ; then indeed there is no reaſon why a man ſhould not 


ſeek and with for thoſe things, which God has purpoſed he ſhould 
enjoy; and St. Aus TIx can hardly be cleared of the imputation of 
thinking himſelf wiſer than his Maker, when he does n pro- 
nounce, that a real friend to wiſdom and ſpiritual pleaſures, would be 


better pleaſed, if it was poſſible, to attain certain ends of Providence, 
without enjoying any of the lawful pleaſures whereby they are to be 


attained, than otherwiſe. Can ſuch a deciſion as this be excuſed from 


| blaſphemy Yet this and what the ſame Father decides (adv. Julian. 


iv. 4.) an any ſober man, if he had his choice, would rather chuſe to 


3 Aug. de Civ. Dei, xiv. 16. Quis autem amicus ſapientiæ ſanctorum quæ paudiorum, 
conjugalem agens vitam, non mallet, fi poſſet, fine hac libidine filios procreare ? 
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take his food as we breathe air, without any pleaſing ſenſation, than 
to be ſubject to the neceſſity of cating and drinking with pleaſure; this, 
J fay, is by thoſe we are now contending with, repreſented as the only 
ſound rule of Chriſtian morality *, How truly, let any one judge who 


knoweth that Chriſtianity teaches us to pay a greater regard to the will 
of God, than to the fancies of men. It is not in vain that God Al- 


mighty annexed the ſenſe of pleaſure to thoſe actions whereby human 
life is, either preſerved, or, as it were, continued for ever, by the 
means of ſucceſſive generations; and it is very improper for any man 


to find fault with inititutions that pleaſed his Maker, or to pretend that 


things might have been better ordained than they are, If the ſaying 


of ALPHONsUs the Xth, king of Caſtile, viz. that, had he been called 
to adviſe God Almighty at the creation, the courſe of the celeſtial bo- 


dies would have been much better regulated, or, as ſome relate the 
ſtory, that he would have got the human bodies much better framed 
than they are; if that ſaying has been taken notice of as being blaſphe- 
mous, how came St. Aus T ix to eſcape the like cenſure ? 

3. We have managed the two former arguments ſo as to juſtify the 


moral doctrine of the Hebrew Philoſopher, in the eyes of any one 
who has no other inſight into God's will, but ſuch as is afforded from 


the works of the creation, and the principles of natural reaſon. But as 
we are Chriſtians, and have been favoured with revealed declarations 
of the will of the Almighty, it is proper we ſhould compare thoſe de- 


clarations, if there be any, concerning the point under examination, 


with the ſentences cenſured in the book of Eccleſiaſtes, It would be 
a matter of great wonder indeed, to find Revelation claſhing with the 
dictates of reaſon on this point, for Religion was never deſigned to 


ſuperſede nature; but when we find a perfect agreement between theſe 


two ſources of our knowledge, it is a ſtrong confirmation of the opi- 


nion that hath been hitherto eſtabliſhed. One may judge what value 


+ See Wendoock, not, 3. on the gth provincial, | 
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God Almighty would have men ſet upon temporal goods, from all the 


laces in the old Teſtament, where no other rewards are promiſed to 
the moſt taithful obſervers of his laws. Who can perſuade himſelf 


\ that ſuch a Being as our merciful God would promiſe that as a reward, 


which is no real good, or which could not be lawfully enjoyed? Who 


can imagine that the moſt natural and immediate effect of God's pro- 


miſes, ſhould be to inflame criminal defires? One muſt have never 
read the Scripture, who knoweth not that God requires gratitude from 
any one to whom he has given any ſhare of earthly goods : But what 
thanks is he intitled to from deceitful gifts? or how is it conſiſtent 
with his juſtice and equity, to exact thankfulneſs from us as his due, 


it theſe are falſe goods? And let no one object that men are allowed 


a certain uſe of thoſe goods, provided they uſe them without taking 
any pleaſure in the enjoyment ; for, beſides its having been already 
ſhewn that it is not poſſible to ſeparate in fact, though one may do it 


buy a metaphyſical abſtraction, the enjoyment of a pleaſant thing, from 
4 the pleaſure ariſing from that enjoyment, it muſt be obſerved that the 
© inſpired writers never uſe ſuch a diſtinction, and generally expreſs 
themſelves in ſuch a manner as leaves no room for it. St. Paul's de- 


; } 
= 5 God /eft not himſelf without witneſs in that he did good, and gave us 


- feription of God's goodneſs towards thoſe very Nations, that were ſuf- 
| fered in times paſt to walk in their own ways, is very remarkable, 


rain from heaven, and fruitful ſeaſons, and filled our hearts wir H roo 
AND GLADNEss, Ils this the {peech of a man who condemne all man 


ner of pleaſure, or adviſes to fly from it? And leſt we ſhould ima- 


4 gine that this is an allowance made for hard-hearted Infidels, but not 


x extended to Chriſtians, the ſame Apoſtle hath given us notice, that 
the oppoſite doctrine ſhould be among the tenets of lying hypocrites, 


x of whom we muſt beware. 6 The Spirit ſpeaketh expreſsly, that in 


(the latter times, ſome ſhall depart from the faith, giving heed to ſe- 


* AQt.-xiv. 27; 5 1 Tim. iv. 1—4. 
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« ducing fpirits and doctrines of devils, ſpeaking lies in hypocrity, 


having their conſciences ſeared with a ket] iron; forbidding to marry, 
e and commanding to abſtain from meats which God has created to 
« be received with thankſgiving of them which believe and know the 
c truth. For every creature of God is good, AND NOTHING TO BE 
« REFUSED, if it be received with thankſgiving.” This plain decla- 
ration of the holy Ghoſt moſt perfectly agrees with thoſe ſeveral ſen- 
tences in the book of Eccleſiaſtes, which ſome are ſo fond of cen- 
ſuring as if borrowed from the School of the Gargetian Philoſopher : 


But at the ſame time it directly contradicts thoſe maxims which were 
at firſt publiſhed to the world under the holy Apoſtle's name by the 


Manichees and other heretics (ſee Martyr Thecle apud Erneft Grab. 


Spicil. Pat. &c. 1. Szcul. p. 96, &c.) and were afterwards adopted by 
the Fathers and other Chriſtians of ſubſequent ages, and recommended 


by them as containing the very rules of the Goſpel, and the pureſt no- 
tions of the moſt ſublime piety : Shall we not rather truſt to St. Paul 
and look on that as a lawful object of defire, which being received 
from the bounty of God muſt be the . of our gratefulneſs and 
thankſgiving : ? 

III. Our next taſk is to conſider that part of the charge Lake 
againſt our Author, wherein he is accuſed for not only reckoning the 
pleaſures of ſenſe among the true goods, but giving them the firſt place, 
We have already made it appear that the preference he gives them is 
not over all forts of good whatever, but only over other earthly goods, 
and therefore no body can have reaſon to object that piety, the love of 


God, and other ſpiritual graces, are preferable to any ſatisfaction or 


pleaſure ariſing from terreſtrial enjoyments. The Hebrew Philoſopher 
does not treat of 'that kind of goods, when he declares that there is 
nothing better for a man than to enjoy ſuch pleaſures as the organs of 
his ſenſes can make him maſter of. He compares thoſe a. with 
nothing elſe but the ſeveral things which are generally eſteemed good 


by men deſtitute of Reyclation, or r of Religion, viz. Ho- 
nours, 
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nowrs, riches, and the ſtudy of natural Philoſophy. Thus no more is in- 
cumbent on us than to prove, from à careful conſideration of every ar- 
ticle belonging to that claſs of goods, that none of them deſerves the 


preference over thoſe which our Author repreſents as preferable to all. 


I édo not ſuppoſe, that either any Philoſopher or Divine will ever 


ſtand up in defence of honours and riches, ſo as to aſſert their right to 
the preference claimed by-tbat which is more properly called pleaſure. 


They will undoubtedly grant that a delight arifing from mere opinion, 
is inferior to that which neceſſarily ariſes from the very nature of the 
objects that are the occaſion of it; and one would judge very unfavour- 
ably of their underſtanding, were they to deny that opinion is the 
only ſource of that delight, which ſome men find in the poſſeſſion * 
honours and riches. | 

But when we come to compare pleaſure and philoſophy, the diffi- 
culty ſeems to be greater : yet I hope it ſhall ſoon appear to have more 


of ſhew than real ſtrength. The Sz07cs both ancient and modern, for 


by that name I muſt call all thoſe pretended ſublime moraliſts, in whoſe 
ſcheme 7 virtue and nature are ſet in direct oppoſition to one another ; 


the Stoics, I ſay, whoſe buſineſs it is rather to prepoſſeſs you with ſpe- 


cious prejudices, than to enlighten your reaſon, begin with extolling 
the dignity of the mind, and depreciating the body, which they re- 
preſent as a vile worthleſs lump of clay. Then they inſiſt upon valuing 


| the pleaſures of the mind, and thoſe of the body in proportion. to the 


different degrees of eſteem we have for that part of ourſelves whereby 


we enjoy them. This method, as fair and ſpecious as it may ſeem at 
> firſt view, is very deceitful, and will appear ſo when you come to exa- 
mine it a little cloſer. For, though the diſtinction between mind and 
body is a real one, yet that which is made between the pleaſures of 


Let no one ſay that this is the caſe of St. Paul, Rom. vii. for to him the fans of the 


3 members is nothing elſe but corrupt paſſions, which muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed from the 
natural appetites implanted in us by our Maker. Reaſon, or the Jaw of the' mind; wars 
= againſt our paſſions, but not againſt nature. 
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pleaſed to appoint a law, or a relation for it. 
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or pleaſure but belongs to the mind. The body in its own nature is 


utterly incapable of teeling and ſenſation; except you exclude from 
the idca annexed to thoſe words all notion of perception and knowledge : 


But without ſome ſort of perception, there can be no delight. If the 
natural ties, whereby body and ſoul joined together make but one ſub- 
ject, be diſſolved, or their uniting force ſuperſeded ; let the body be 
any ways affected, there can be no more ſenſe, either of pain or plea- 
ſure. Therefore it is plain, when we talk of bodily ſenſations, we 


join together words that ought never to meet. That all ſenſations are, 


truly and philoſophically ſpeaking, ſpiritual, may further appear from the 
following conſideration ; viz. that they may exiſt without any aſſiſtance 
from the body, whereas it is not poſſible they ſhould without, at leaſt, 


the concurrence of the mind. That relation between our ſoul and our 


body which makes a certain ſenſation to take place in our mind, when- 
ever a certain motion happens in the parts of our body, is not the re- 


ſult of the eſſential properties of either, but of a particular law freely 3 
eſtabliſhed by him who made us. Therefore, if God's will had been, 


or if ever it ſhould happen to be, that the preſent occaſional cauſe of 
ſenſation be removed, and that another ſhould take place; we plainly 
conceive this may be immediately effected, without any eſſential altera- 


tion in the nature of either our ſoul or our body; and this muſt be the 


opinion of moſt Divines, who think that the wicked ſhall endure a 


real ſenſation of pain, before the day of judgment, and during the ac- 


tual ſeparation of their ſouls and bodies. And indeed, except God's 


freedom or power be called in queſtion, no body can doubt but the 


very ſame idea, whereby our ſoul is appriſed of that pleaſure or pain, 


which we call corporeal, might have been excited in our mind, with- * 


out the intervention of any but ſpiritual cauſes, had the Almighty been 


But 


the mind and thoſe of the body is a diſtinction in words only. To 
ſpeak exactly, and like Philoſophers, we muſt ſay there is no delight 


d 
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But there is great reaſon to doubt, if not abſolutely to deny, that 


the fame may: be faid of the body; for thought and perception, with- 


out which there can be no delight, can hardly be reckoned among the 
poſſible affections of the body. It would ill become me poſitively to 
decide, that an opinion is contradictory, the contrary whereof ſome of 
the beſt Philoſophers of the age think cannot be proved; yet I may 
be allowed to ſay that it appears to me to be ſo, I have (as I think) 
a clear perception of the ſame kind of oppoſition and inconſiſtency be- 
tween the faculty of thinking and the known properties of diviſible 
matter, as every body owns there is between ſimplicity and compoſi- 
tion. But let this be as it will; it muſt ſtill be certain that there is 
no ſenſation without the mind. For, ſuppoſing the body is capable of 


the faculty of thinking, our mind is, or at leaſt may be, material; yet, 


ſince that faculty is acknowledged on all hands not to belong actually 
to every part of matter, whereof this world or even our body conſiſts, 
there muſt be ſtill a difterence between a thinking and a brute, or un- 


thinking body. Now uſe and cuſtom have determined that the latter 


ſhould be called od by way of diſtinction, and the former mind or 


WP and there is no reaſon why this diſtinction ſhould not hold in the 


preſent controverſy. For when Philoſophers ſpeak of the dignity of the 


mind, and extol it above the body, their encomiums chiefly reſpect 


the faculty of thinking, and have very little to do with the diſpute 
whether the human mind be in its own nature a particle of diviſible 
matter, or an immaterial ſubſtance, When they ſay The mind has more 
dignity than the body, their meaning is, a thinking being is more excel- 
lent than an untbinking one. Thus they muſt give the name of mind 


to that, whatever it is, which is capable of perceiving an idea; and 


therefore the pleaſures that are called ſenſual or corporal, muſt be aſ- 
cribed to the mind by any one who chuſes rather to ſpeak properly 


with the Philoſophers, than improperly with the Vulgar. Or if the 


vulgar diſtinction is retained in popular diſcourſes, as being better adapted A 


to the moſt common, theugh erroneous apprehenſions of mankind, and 


H to 
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to prevent miſtakes of a more dangerous nature; yet it muſt be uſed 
like the figures of ſpeech, and laid afide in Philoſophical diſquiſitions, 


ſo as never to be made the ground-work of an argument. By the 


foregoing explanation, the whole ſtrength of the Stoic objection muſt 
be entirely ruined, as it has no other foundation beſides the ambiguity 


of the words they make uſe of. For if the pleaſures that affect our 


mind muſt ſhare in the dignity and excellence of the mind itſelf, then 
indeed that privilege is common to both kinds of pleaſure here com- 


pared, and of courſe can have no weight | in ON the preference 
in favour of either. | 7 


ö though pleaſure can never he enjoyed but by the mind, yet as the 


a origin or occaſion of pleaſure may exiſt either in the mind itſelf, 
independently of any thing that happens to the body, or in the body, 
which, together with the mind, conſtitutes the living man, it will be 


| aſked whether the preference does not of right belong to that ſpecies 


of pleaſure which is the mind's, excluſively of the body. Upon this 
general view of this queſtion I apprehend there is no juſt reaſon for 
ſuch a preference, and I hope all will be of my opinion who do not 
Hold, with the Manichees, that matter is effentially evil, or that there 
is an incorrigible moral depravity in the organs of our ſenſes. For if 
both kinds of pleaſure are capable in their own nature, of being either 
ordinate or inordinate, it muſt be abſurd to ſay that all pleaſures of 


the one ſpecies are preferable to every pleaſure of the other: for in- 


ſtance, that a pleaſure arifing from the wicked diſpoſition of the mind, 
is better than a pleaſure ariſing from the innocent uſe of the organs of 
the body. It is not equally abſurd, yet it is ſtill a groundleſs aſſertion 
to ſay that ſuch a preference is due whenever the pleaſure belonging 
to the mind alone is not criminal, which is the caſe of that particular 
ſort of pleaſure (namely, the delight ariſing from the ſtudy of nature, 
or natural Philoſophy) which our Author poſtpones to legitimate bo- 


dily enjoyments. For then as the circumſtance of not being criminal 
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is equal on both ſides, ſome other circumſtance muſt be aſfigned why 
e | | | | the 
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the one ſhould be preferred to the other. The ſacred Orator declares 
for that ſpecies of delight which is apparently ſuited, not to the abi- 
lliities of a few only, but to the capacity of the whole race of men. 
The cenſurers of his doctrine are pleaſed to aftirm that the other ſpe- 
= cies is preferable. He aſſigns two reaſons of his choice; the one taken 
ftom the vanity of the Philoſopher's purſuit, and the many diſappoint- 
ments he often meets with; the other from the apparent deſign of our 
4 Almighty Creator, which he always ſuppoſes to be kept in view by 
im who enjoys the pleaſures he ſpeaks of. (See iii. 12. ix. 7.) What 
have they to ſay for theirs but /ic volo, fic jubeo ſat pro ratione 0 

= luntas? 
' 3 Were the earthly enjoyments here ſpoken of to be compared with 
"2X <Guch delights of the mind as are not only harmleſs, but praiſe-worthy, 


1 as, for inſtance, with the pleaſure ariſing from the conſciouſneſs of 
having done good, then indeed it would alter the caſe. No ſenſual 
delight could ſtand the competition; nor becauſe the pleaſure conveyed 
to the mind through the ſenſes is made worſe by going through that 
= channel, but for this plain reaſon, that when two ſcales are even, any 
Y weight you throw in either fide makes it preponderate, But this 
(though it may have led unwary people into ſeveral miſtakes, when 
they did not conſider that the weight of Morality is not always to be 
throw into the ſcale of pleaſures belonging to the mind alone) is fo- 
2 reign to the point in hand. Solomon gives the preference to that ſpe- 
c = _ cies of delight he ſpeaks of, over ſuch pleaſures of the mind only as 
\ + Have not the leaſt mixture of Morality in them. Therefore it would 
Y be mere cavilling to repreſent the moral delight afforded by a pure 
4 conſcience, as a real — _ his Sonar. Ee 


"Ic 


3 Our Religious Philoſopher being now, as 1 hope, clear from th 
4 imputation of Epicuriſm, it remains we ſhould likewiſe juſtify him 
1 en thoſe who impeach his orthodoxy on the important point of 
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the immortality of the ſoul. One ſingle word might be ſufficient to 
repel that attack, as far as it is levelled againſt the book at large; for 


the certainty of a future ſtate is fo expreſsly taught in the concluſion, 
and fo plainly hinted at in ſeveral places of the performance, that few 


unbiaſſed readers will ever call the Author a Saducce. One of that 


ſe& does not ſay in his heart, that * God ſhall judge the righteous and the 
awicked, becauſe there is a time for every thing he ſhall think f roper, and 
concerning every work that is done there, He does not expect that, 


there being no remarkable difference under the Sun between the righ- 
| teous and the wicked, God wil! bring him into Judgment fer all bis 


works; and thus Juſtify his Providence, which is in a manner arraigned. 


| by daily experience. He will hardly allow, after obſerving that there 
zs no conſtant remarkable difference, in this world, between the fate 


of the righteous and that of the wicked, that God ſball bring every 
avork into judgment with reſpect to every thing that was not taten notice 


of, whether good or evil; for, after ſuch an obſervation, that judgment 


can be no other but that which is to come. But our deſign is at the 
fame-time to anſwer the charge as underſtood by thoſe who profeſs the 
utmoſt reverence for the Author, and for the book, and yet cenſure 
many ſentences in it, which they look upon as either the part of a 


' Saducee, introduced by way of Dialogue, or the objections propoſed 
by the facred Orator himſelf, in order to be ſolved in the ſubſequent 
parts of his diſcourſe. T herefore it is incumbent on us carefully to 
examine the particular paſſages wherein the Saducean hereſy is ſuſpected 


to be expreſſed, _ 
I, The firſt place 1s towards the end of the third chapter, where 


the Author ſeems to compare men and brutes together, ſo as to decide 
that the fate of both is exactly and abſolutely the ſame after death. 


But it is far from being paſt controverſy that he maintains that opinion, 
which, by ſome, is judged to be deſtructive of all religion, though it 


e Eceleſ. ii, 17. xi. 9. Xii. 14. 
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was its main ſupport in the 9 Pythagoric ſcheme, The only point in- 
fitted on, and for which I preſume no Philoſopher who is free from 
prejudice * will think it worth his while to quarrel with Solomon, is, 
that the difference between the fate of both is not to be known with 


certainty by the mere light of reaſon, unaſſiſted by Revelation. Now 


this differs from the opinion he is charged with, as much as the hum- 


ble confeſſion of one who owneth himſelf to be in the dark, doth from 


the aſſuming aſſeveration of another, who talks of nothing but full 
evidence and certainty. But left it ſhould be ſaid we father a doctrine 


upon Solomon very different from that he really maintains, let us con- 


ſider the paſſage itſelf, and make our obſervations on it. I concluded 
1n my heart with reſpect to the children of men, that I ſhould aſſert God, 
and ee that they themſelves are a brute to themſeFoes. For that which be- 
falleth the ſons of man, and that which befalleth the brutes, is one fate to 


them. As the one dieth, ſo dieth the other. One breath is in all, and 
man hath no advantage over the brute, becauſe all that (wherein the 


pre-eminence is thought to conſiſt, viz. honours, riches, &c.) is a ba- 


pour. They all go unto one place; they were all from the duſt, and they 


all return to diſt. Who knoweth the breath of the ſons of man whether it 
aſcenaeth upwards, and the breath of the brute whether it deſcendeth 


downward to the earth? Several things here deſerve to be particularly 


attended to. | es 

1. The notice given in the beginning of that part of this ſentence 
which is cenſured, viz, that the Author ſpeaks of the fate of men, 
only according as it may appear to human reaſon, muſt be underſtood 
as belonging to all that follows. That notice, I own, is not to be met 
with in moſt verſions ; the Tranſlators having either entirely omitted, 


The doctrine of future rewards and puniſhments, in that ſyſtem, depended upon the 


immortality of the ſouls both of men and beaſts. 7 


N. Stebbing in his Chriftianity juſtified upon the Scripture foundation, p. 77. grants that 
the ſoul of brutes is immaterial as well as that of men, and that the immortality or morta- 


 lity of either can be aſcertained no other way than by a Divine Revelation. 


Or 


— 
—— 
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or miſinterpteted, the Hebrew words wherein it is contained ; but any 
body, who will be at the trouble of conſulting the original, may find 
it there. That the inſeparable particle 5 is not a characteriſtic of the 
nominative caſe in Hebrew, 1s ſo commonly known, that it cannot 
be preſumed our Engliſh Tranſlators intended to render theſe words 
892 pn they themſelves, as if both words were in the fame caſe. It 
is more natural to ſuppoſe that theſe words that they themſelves are the 
verſion of MN PI, and thus, whatever may have been the occaſion 
of that overſight, they have entirely omitted DN?, and thereby blotted 
out the reſtriction which the ſacred Orator thought proper to annex to 
the concluſion we are examining. Men may ſee from the confuſion 
and intricacy that obtains every where in this world (not, that they zhem- 
ſelves are brutes, abſolutely ſpeaking, and without reſtriction, but) that 
hey are brutes or like @ brute to tbemſelves, which is the ſame as ſaying 
that, as long as they are left to themſelves, and have no other light, to 
judge of their own natural precellency over the reſt of the animal creation, 
but ſuch as is afforded by reaſon and experience, they can never have 
any ſolid reaſon to decide in a peremptory manner, that they are more ? 
than a particular ſpecies belonging to the genus of animals. The re- 
ſon of which is, that the ſeeming (and only viſible) fate of all is ex- We 
actly the ſame at leaſt there is no difference that can be diſcerned by 4 
the moſt tharp-ſighted ; and here again the characteriſtic letter of the 
dative or attributive caſe is repeated, left any body ſhould imagine the 
fate of all is abſolutely ſaid to be the fame : It is ſo only 70 men, or ac- 


cording to that degree of knowledge which men, conſidered only as 1 
ſuch, are capable of attaining. 24 


The manner in which the learned TuPMZ TZI renders che very 1 
beginning of this paſſage, ſets the notice or warning I inſiſt upon in a i 
much ſtronger light; and I cannot ſay but the words of the original, 
and the genius of the Hebrew tongue, may very well bear the con- 
ſtruction put on them by that celebrated interpreter : : Secundum ratio- 


nem PUManam, ACCORDING To HUMAN REASON, Is the tranſlation he 
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gives of the words I have rendered with reſpect to the children of man; 
but as this is only a conſtruction which the text may bear, without ab- 


ſolutely requiring it, I chuſe rather to reſt my argument upon that 
part of the paſſage which does not only admit of the conſtruction I put 


on it, but really admits of no other. However; let the warning be 


given either in both places, or in one only, it 1s certainly given, and 


muſt therefore be underſtood as if it was really annexed to every parti- 
cular member of the ſentence; which if you obſerve, the ſentence in the 
whole will no more appear like an abſolute, nor, of conſequence, like an 
irreligious one ; except it be deemed impious to queſtion men's ſagacity, 
when they venture upon inquiries far above the reach of their under- 


ſtanding. | 
2. Our ſecond obſervation is, that the original word which is com- 


monly tranſlated ſpirit in the 21ſt verſe, is the fame which is tranſlated 


breath in verſe 19, and is not to be underſtood in either place of the 
ſoul conſidered as a being endowed with thought, free-will, &c. or 
even of that ſubſtance, whatever it is, which 1s looked upon as the 


' ſource of real or ſeeming underſtanding i in men and brutes : Our Phi- 
loſopher means nothing elſe but the mechanical principle of reſpiration, 
or even reſpiration itſelf, and was thus underſtood and tranſlated by 


two ancient interpreters; SYMMACHus and the author of the Vor- 
GATE. The former ſaith heir reſpiration is alike, ovary; opal ao ; 
and the latter, they breathe the ſame way, fimilit.r ſpirant. Now ks 


doubts but reſpiration, not only appears to be, but certainly 1 is of the 


ſame kind in men and in brutes. 
3. Let us obſerve in the third place, that though it is faid all (viz, 


men and brutes go into one place, yet this is not affirmed, either of the 
whole man, or of the whole brute, He treats of that only which can 


be certainly known from reaſon and experience ; not of any pretended 
knowledge conſiſting of mere conjectures, or of real knowledge ariſing 


from Divine Revelation. But it is beyond the reach of either reaſon 


or experience, to give us an n information upon which one can depend 
with 
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at leaſt ſeeming tokens of underſtanding and reaſon, 
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1 


with any degree of certainty of the fate of that part of the brutes, 


which is the ſource and principle of ſo many, if not evident proofs, 
I fay Solomon 


affirms nothing with reſpe&'to that part of the bruies, nor of conſe- 


| quence with reſpect to the ſoul of men, for the mention made in ſeve- 


ral verſions of all in the neutral gender, omnia in Latin, and tout in 


French, going to the ſame place, is a miſtake of the Tranſlators * 1 


which the original Author is not anſwerable. 
Thus far we have explained Solomon's words: Now it remains we 


ſhould make it appear the meaning of that text is not inconſiſtent with 
the true doctrine of the Goſpel. And firſt this is evident as to the 
main point, ſince the ſubject ſpoken of is only the fate both of the vi- 


ſible body, and of that which conſtitutes animal life, immediately after 


death. And who will ſay that that fate is not the ſame for men and for . 


brutes. But there ſeems to be more difficulty to reconcile that parti- 


cular aſſertion with truth, which is brought by the Author, in ſupport 


of the main argument; ; viz, that man hath no advantage over the brute ; 
as well as the hint given, by way of interrogation, that it is not poſſible 
to know whether the ſpirit (that is to ſay, the principle of reſpiration) 
of men ſhares the ſame or a different fate with that of brutes. Yet, if 
the whole be fairly examined, according to the principles already laid 
down, and all prejudice laid aſide; I am convinced the doctrine here 
maintained will appear not only innocent, but even certainly true. 

To begin with the pre-eminence of men over the reſt of the animal 


creation, it becomes every man to examine whether it is not human 
pride and prejudice that prevents him from joining with our Author! ? 
Can that pre-eminence be well aſſerted without the afliſtance of Reve- 


lation ? If we except that which we are taught by Scripture, and which 
could never have come to our knowledge without it ; viz. that God 
himſelf appointed man king over other living creatures, and gave him 


3 See 2, Obſ. vii, 17, 
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a right to feed on their fleſh, &c. where does our excellency lie? J 


am not ignorant that ſome, and perhaps moſt Philoſophers, have hither- 
to claimed the advantage of having a rational ſoul 3, as a peculiar pri- 
vilege of mankind : But their arguments have ſo little weight in them, 
that the concluſion they aim at can never be inferred from the princi- 


ples they lay down. All they can pretend to prove, by any argument 


that ever came to my knowledge, is, firſt; that it is poſſible to account 
for the moſt rational-like actions of the brutes, by mechanical princi- 
ples, and without having recourſe to the aſſiſtance of an intelligent mind 


reſiding in them: And ſecondly, that no ſuch account can be given of 
the tokens of reaſon and underſtanding which appear in men. When 


they imagine they have made out theſe two points, they triumph, as 
if they had really eſtabliſhed a difference between the human ſoul and 


3 Theſe two things, reaſon and immateriality, have been long conſidered by the Meta- 
phyficians as cloſely connected together, and the diſtinction which is now made by ſeveral 
eminent writers, between an immaterial merely ſenſitive, and an immaterial rational foul, no 
way affects the queſtion in hand; for though the moral argument for the immortality of the 


| ſoul is taken from its being a rational, accountable being, yet the whole proof of the natural 
' immortality reſts upon the immateriality,” without the leaſt regard to the queſtion, whether the 


immaterial ſubſtance is endowed with reaſon or not: And the natural immortality is the only 
point which Solomon can here be ſuppoſed to ſpeak of. Therefore it is not neceſſary, for 
the preſent, to enquire, whether or no, that diſtinction hath a real foundation in nature. 
But it may be proper to obſerve that the immateriality of the ſoul of brutes is ſtrongly aſ- 


ſerted by ſome, who will not allow that ſoul to be rational, Thus the juſtly famous Dr. 
 WaxpukrTon, Div, Leg. B. VI. Sect. 3. p. 553. © I think it may be ſtrictly demonſtrated 
that man has an immaterial ſoul: but then the ſame arguments which prove that, prove 


* likewiſe that the ſouls of all living animals are immaterial ; and this too without the leaſt 
injury to Ne. An immaterial ſoul therefore being common to the whole animated 
* creation . .... the only two things peculiar to man are his ſhape and his reaſon,” See 
alſo roi / Eſſay Phil. ſur J ame des bites) who ſeems to me to play upon the words in- 
telligence and reaſon, allowing the brates to be poſſeſſed of the one, and refuſing them the 


other. Te me repreſente lame des betes comme une ſubſtance immaterielle & intelligente... un 


Nie, actif qui a des ſenſations & qui na que cela Elle ne reflechir point; elle ne raiſonne 
point; a proprement parler elle ne choiſir point non plus. Part. II. Chap. 7. That Author how- 
ever acknowledgeth that from that, which he calls a ſpecific, difference between the ſoul 
of man and that of the brute, it does not follow that the one ſurvives and the other not, 
ibid. Chap, 12 ; and dooms that of the brute to mortality for no other reaſon, but becauſe 
Revelation, he ſaith, Nath decided the point, But he doth not tell ys where. 


1— that 
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that of the brute: Vet is not that concluding from the bare poſſibility, 
to the actual exiſtence of that difference? Though I ſhould grant that 
all the actions of a Dog, or a. Horſe, or a Beaver, or a Bee, can be the 
reſult of mere inſtinct (to uſe a ſenſeleſs word) and be performed with- 
out the aſſiſtance of an intelligent principle; yet it would not follow, 
that they are in fact the reſult of that, ſo much talked of, and ſo little 
underſtood principle, inſtinct. They might ſtill be produced by a 
higher principle, viz. ſuch as men are actuated by. The bare potſi- 
| bility of the one does not deſtroy the poſſibility of the other, and 
whenever two different adequate cauſes can be aſſigned for one ef- 
fect, no man, who underſtands what reaſoning is, will ever let himſelf 
be perſuaded that one of the two is neceſſariſy the true one, and ex- 
cludes the other; eſpecially if that which is rejected is fit to give an 
eaſier, leſs intricate, and more intelligible account of the effect inquired 
into, than that which is inſiſted on. If their premiſſes are true, which 
I have at preſent no occaſion to examine, they may conclude indeed 
that we have no certain and concluſive proof of the brutes having a ra- 
tional ſoul ; but it does not follow from thence that they actually have 
none, for they might have one without our being able to diſcover it 
with certainty. Therefore their inference, who preſume to determine 
that our common Almighty Creator did not give them ſuch a ſoul, 
is a mere begging of the queſtion: After all, is it very ſurprizing, though 
the brutes, were endowed with reaſon, that it ſhould be more difficult 
for us to diſcover that principle in them than in ourſelves? Who knows 
but every ſpecies is clearer- ſighted in its own concerns, than in thoſe of 
others? Who knows but ſome have their Philoſophy as well as we 
have ours, and do perhaps make it a queſtion among themſelves, whe- 
ther men's actions proceed from reaſon or from inſtinct? To conclude; 
any one who will prove that there is no ſuch thing as reaſon in brutes, 
ought firſt to ſhew ſomething in their way of life, that is no way re- 
concilable with common ſenſe : and, in making that out, he ſhould re- 


member, that all his endeavours, to eſtabliſh a difference i in kind, be- 
. tween 
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tween the ſoul of men and that of brutes, will prove fruitleſs, except 
he points out more and greater faults and follies in the behaviour of 
the latter, than what the former may be juſtly charged with. Mr. pz 
Burrox, one of the lateſt advocates for that difference, talks of no- 
thing but demonſtration; but when he comes to the point, a vague 
declamation and pretty conceits, fitter for Epigrams than for Philoſo- 
pPhical Diſcourſes, take the place of ſolid argument. He faith over and 
over, that animals are mere material beings; ſenſitive machines; no- 
thing but clock-work; and if repeating was proving, his demonſtration 
would be more than complete. However, all I could find in his two 
diffcourſes, on the nature of man, and on the nature of animals, that 
looked like argument, may be reduced to theſe ſix heads. 1. Men 
are capable of forcing animals, their ſuperiors in ſtrength, to become 
ſubſervient to their will, whereas no brute was ever known to exerciſe 
the like authority over other brutes. 2. Brutes do not ſpeak, though 
ſome of them are provided with proper organs, which can be owing to 
nothing elſe but their want of ideas. 3. Brutes do not improve in their 
works; but the ſeries of their actions is ſo ſtamped upon the whole 
ſpecies, that no individual can vary from what is done by another. 
4. Animals of the ſame ſpecies, placed in different circumſtances, act 
differently. The tame Duck and domeſtic Hen (theſe are his examples) 
build no neſt. They are provided for by man, The wild Duck and wed 
Hen do. 5. An animal is definitively judged to be more or leſs ſtupid 
or ſagacious, in proportion as the organs of his ſenſations are more or 
leſs perfect, whereas man's mental parts are quite independent of the 
perfection of his organs. 6. There is no intermediary being between 
man and the moſt perfect brute, to keep up and continue the chain, 
which muſt have been the caſe if they were only different ſpecies be- 
longing to the ſame kind. But nature paſſes without any medium from 
the thinking to the material being, from intellectual power to mechanical 
force, from order and defign to blind motion, from reflexion to appetite. 


How different are theſe deciſions from the judgment of one who really 
| I 2 underſtood 
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underſtood what a demonſtration is! The judicious HuMenrey DTT 
Tod, Append. to Dif. concern. the Reſur. Sect. VII. Corol. 5. © Brutes 
are not mere Automatas or Machines. The reaſon is, becauſe their 


action plainly ſhews thought and deſign, and one may venture to 
account every whit as well for moſt of the ordinary actions of man- 
“ kind by mere clock-work, as for ſome actions of theſe creatuces 


& which we call irrational. 


“ reaſon and argumentation in ſome degree. . .. . With ſome ſhare of 


e mind and intelligence, — have a much larger "__ of appetite and 
« inclination.” 


The objection made ths ſecond head is ſtill. of leſs weight 8 


the former. For, except one does purpoſely put the worſt conſtruc- 


tion on Solomon's words, who knoweth the breath of the ſons of man 
whether it goeth upwards ; and who knoweth the breath of the brute He- 


tber it goeth downwarss to the earth ? What harm is there in that in- 


terrogation, or what danger can the doctrine of the immortality of the 


ſoul be in from the doubt it ſeems to contain? FIRST, the interroga- 
tion is ſo cautiouſly worded, that it no way affects any belief concern- 
ing the ſpirit's immortality, but ſuch as is deduced from the knowledge 


of that ſpirit or breath itſelf. 7/ho knoweth the breath of man whether 


&c. and not ho knoweth whether the breath ? The difficulty would be 
leſs ſtil}, or rather there could be none at all in this reſpect, could we 


depend upon the Maſorethic punctation; for then a diſtinction of fate 


would be poſitively aſſerted between the ſoul of men and that of 
brutes ; but I will not avail myſelf of a punctation which I take to be 


faulty. SecoNnDLy, the point which is inſinuated not to be known, 


is not, whether the ſpirit of man (granting that that word ſhould be | 
made uſe of inſtead of breath) dies with the body or ſurvives it; it 


is only, whether, ſince our ſpirit is held to ſurvive, that of brutes muſt 


be totally extinct by death; ſo that the queſtion is properly concerning 
the ſoul of brutes, and not concerning ours, which is ſpoken of only 


by 


4 | 


. Theſe compariſons, and reflexions upon. 
« things, which it is plain they make amount to what we muſt call 
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by way of compariſon to illuſtrate the argument. But what concern 
can Religion have in the fate of that queſtion? Though it ſhould be 


ſuppoſed that brutes, as well as men, have received an immortal ſoul 
from God Almighty ; that death affects nothing but the bodies of ei- 
ther, and that both their ſpirits ſurvive *, no conſequence could be in- 
ferred from thence prejudicial to our duty either to God or to our 
neighbour. And I find the moſt learned and moſt judicious defenders 
of the Chriſtian cauſe againſt the Deiſts, do now concur in the ſame 
opinion. Dr. LELAND is no way terrified at this objection of Lord 
BoLINGBROKE, * If the Philoſopher aſſerts that whatever thinks i is a 
e ſimple being, immaterial, indiſſoluble and therefore immortal - we 
e muſt be reduced to ſuppoſe that other animals beſides, have imma 
« terial or immortal ſouls.” And 1M it be allowed, anſwers Dr. Leland, 
that other animals have immaterial ſouls too, ] do not ſee what abſurdity 
| follows from it; or why it may not be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that there may 


be innumerable ps aro of 1mmaterial beings * very di ifferent capaci- 


ties, and intended for different ends and uſes . . . . and ſuppoſing the brutes 


to have immaterial ſenſitive ſeuls, which are not annihilated at death, 


whether they are made uſe of to animate other bodies, or what is done with 


them, wwe cannot tell , . , . there may be a thouſand ways which the Lord 
of nature may have of diſpoſing of them, which we know nothing of. 
View of Deiſt. Writ. Vol. II. p. 257, 258. Dr. CLARKE carries the 


matter ſtill farther; for he does not look upon that ſuppoſition as a 


doctrine only that may be allowed without either abſurdity or danger. 


The ſublime Leibnitæ hath a very remarkable paſſage upon this ſubjed in a letter of his 


to the celebrated Bayle, publiſhed by Mr. Koenig, in the Appendix of his Appel au Public du 


Jugement de I Acad. R. de Berlin, p. 60. * Pour. ne point toucher a preſent a bien d'autres 
raiſons qui m'ont oblige de tout remplir d'ames & d'Entelechies, je crois que la crainte 
* mal fondee qu'on a eue d'admettre l'indeſtructibilitè des ames non raiſonnables, & le peu 


da connoiſſance qu'on a eu de Vindeftrucibilite entiere de animal ou de la machine meme, 


** ou de ce que la mort n'eſt qu'un developement, a detourne ceux qui auroient pu aller au- 
* paravant juſques a cette doctrine.“ See his ſcheme fully explained Journal des Suat, 
Jus 1695; and obſervations on the ſame BayLe, Didion, Art. Rerarius. Rom, H, 


He 
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He ſeems to conſider it as a point which ought to be admitted for the 


honour of God and of the Chriſtian Religion.” CoLLins had objected, 
that by his argument to prove the immateriality and natural immorta- 


lity of the foul, * all the ſenſible creatures in the uaiverſe are put in 
the ſame condition with man, and made capable of eternal happi- Rk 
«neſs as welas he.” Here is part of the Doctor's anſwer. (Def. of 


an Argumen. &c. p. 27.) Certainly the omnipotent and infinitely wife 
God may . . . . be ſuppoſed to have more ways of diſpoſing of his creatures 


| than wwe are at preſent let into the ſecret of. He may diſpoſe of them into 
numberleſs lates, concerning the particular nature of which we are not 
now able to make the leaſt conjecture: ] ſuppoſe the man does not any great 


honour either to God or to the Chriſtian Religion who will needs contend, 


that through a boundleſs eternity there ſhall never exiſt any thing in the 


immenſe univerſe, but what muſt needs partake either of the happi neſs or 


miſery of mankind. Theſe laſt words ſeem to exclude the annihilation 


of the ſouls of brutes as derogatory to the honour of God, and to incul- 


cate that they muſt exiſt through a boundleſs eternity, though they are 


not intended to partake either of the happineſs or miſery of mankind, 
The judicious DITToN is not leſs poſitive. Append. &c. Seat. VIII. 


Perhaps ſome may think this doctrine (that brutes are endowed with 


« knowledge and perception) liable to dithculties upon the ,account of 


its ſeeming tendency to infer the ſouls of brutes to be immortal... 
But we ought ever to diſtinguiſh between pure difficulties and ma— 


nifeſt abſurdities. . . . . To ſolve the actions of brutes, by any laws of 


« Mechaniſm, or without a cogitative (and in ſome degree rational) 


ſubſtance, is plainly impoſſible. And he that attempts it goes about 
the ſame abſurd and ſenſeleſs work, as that man does who at once 
« pretends to explain all the phenomena of thought by matter and 
* motion. . . . . I make no ſcruple to own, that as I know not all the 


ends and purpoſes for which brutes are made, nor all the uſes which 
« the all-wiſe and powerful Creator makes of them in the great ſy- 


« ſtem of Nature, ſo neither do I know how he Apen of them, 
86 when 
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e when they ceaſe to live. . . . . Thoſe that ſay they do not exiſt, or do 
te not retain their individuation, can no more prove what they affirm, 
« than thoſe can who aſſert the contrary.” Then he goes on and de- 


clares he thinks it, though not abſolutely certain, yet probable of that 


probability, which 1s next to cer tainty, that God is not willing to de- 
ſtroy any thinking ſubſtance, or to deprive it of its powers of thinking 
and willing, when it ceaſes to inform a diminutive ſyſtem of matter 
here. Yet, to avoid giving offence to ſome Divines, who ſee monſters 


every where except in their own ſchemes, and fancy that many por- 


tentous conſequences muſt follow from that doctrine, it may be more 
expedient to wave the ſuppoſition, which we may the better do, as 
our Author determines nothing on the point, but what is expreſſed in 
the celebrated ſaying of SOCRATES : All I know is that I know nothing 


of it. It would be a great miſtake, to confound a man's tenets con- 


cerning certainty and uncertainty, with his thoughts concerning truth 
and falſhood. Truth is ſomething abſolute, and eternally the fame: 
But certainty conſiſts in a relation to our apprehenſions, and therefore 

it may vary with reſpect both to different perſons at the ſame time, and 
the ſame perſon at different times. The ſame truth may have ns 


been made manifeſt, and put out of doubt, by Revelation, which, 


2 times, was very doubtful, and in its own nature ardonte- 

ble by human reaſon, Now; why ſhould not the fate of the ſoul of 
wks after this life is ended, belong to that claſs of truths, which are 
erin and uncertain, or known and unknown, at different periods 
of time? LASTLY, though our Author had poſitively declared that it 
was not poſſible, for a man deſtitute of Revelation, to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the. ſtate of men's ſouls after death, I muſt own 1 
could ſee no great danger in that opinion, for that would not be doubt- 
ing of the main point, the doctrine of the immortality, but only of 
that point's being within the reach of unaſſiſted human reaſon. Now 
the genuine ſource of our knowledge, and the only ſource of our faith 


Upon that Point, IS ne and eſpecially the Goſpel Revelation, 
through 
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through which Chriſt has brought to light li ife and immortality. As for 


reaſon, though it can afford ſome light ; and though our Author him- 
ſelf makes the moſt of that light, yet it muſt be owned it ſuggeſts 
likewiſe ſo many difficulties, againſt the certainty, though not againſt 

the poſſibility and probability of that doctrine, that a Saducee could get 
at preſent very little advantage, by an orthodox Divine's declaring he is 


willing to wave all arguments drawn from reaſon, and to reſt the me- 


rits of his cauſe entirely upon Revelation. 
II. The ſecond place which affords a pretence to faſpe our Reli- 


gious Philoſopher of being a favourer of the Saducees, treats of the un- 
happineſs of a man who ſpends his whole life in the ſearch of perfect 
happineſs, without ever being able to attain it. Though a man, faith 
he, ſhould beget an hundred children, and live many years, &c. yet if he 


ſhould not enjoy his proſperity, or ſhould not have time, opportunities, 


or wealth enough to provide @ burying-place for himſelf, J ſay an abor- 
tive is better than be. For. . . though he has not ſeen the ſun, nor 
known any thing of this life, yet he goes to the ſame place of reſt with 


the long liver. For though one had lived twice a thouſand years without 


enjoying happineſs, do not both go to one place ? This ſentence looks, ſome 
will fay, as if the Author had no notion of the immortality of the ſoul; 
for, among the moſt miſerable wretches, and even among thoſe whoſe 
plentiful fortunes ends in ſuch a deſtitute condition, as that when they 
die they leave not wherewithal to bury them, there may be ſome, 
whoſe death is precious in the eyes of the Lord, and whoſe fate, after 
death, being happy, muſt doubtleſs be preferable to that of an abortive. 
But ſhould not this very conſideration rather give a favourable impreſ- 
ſion of our Author's orthodoxy on this important point ? His declara- 
tion ſeems to ſquare much better with the ſuppoſition of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, than with the contrary opinion; and it certainly 
does, if you put a philoſophical conſtruction on his words, For ſince 
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there can be no happineſs without ſome ſenſe of it, none can be aſcribed 
to an abortive, but with reſpect to a future ſtate ; nor can its happi- 
neſs, which, upon the ſuppoſition of the mortality of the ſoul, is ab- 
ſolutely none, be compared with that of a man who lives to ſee a great 
age. And what has the preciouſneſs of the ſaint's death to do with the 
preſent queſtion ? The leaſt embryo has a living immortal ſoul belong- 
ing to it; and as no man has been appointed judge of ſuch as never 


come to what we call life, no one has a right to diſtinguiſh their death 


from that which is precious in the eyes of the Lord. But if he, who, 


after having formed to himſelf a ſcheme of happineſs in this life, was 
diſappointed in the enjoyment of it, and he who never had any the 


leaſt notion of ſuch a ſcheme, ſhould be both generouſly put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſame felicity in another diſpenſation ; does it not evidently 
follow that, taking all together, the fate of the latter is much prefer- 
able to that of the former ? Are children who die in their infancy, or 


even they who never come into light, excluded in any paſſage of 


Scripture, from eternal happineſs ? Are not they rather a ſort of privi- 
leged beings, who attain the Goal, without being at the trouble and 
danger of running the Race? Thus much to ſhew how eaſily the paſ- 


ſage in hand might be reco nciled with the doctrine of the ſoul's im- 
mortality; but, in the main, I do not think Solomon had that doctrine 
particularly in view in this place. I am rather inclined to think he 


did not ſtick cloſe to the philoſophical meaning of the words, but 


ſpoke of happineſs in a popular way. Thus he might very well com- 


pare together, under the name of happineſs, the fate of one who never 
experienced either happineſs or miſery, and that of another who, 


through his diſappointments, had more of the latter than of the 


8 2 
III. The third place wherein the heretical venom of the Saducees is 


thought, by ſome, to be contained, is in the beginning of the ninth 
chapter, which they cenſure on three different accounts. 1. Firſt then 


they ſay, the fate of the good is there repreſented as being, on all ac- 
V counts, 
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counts, and without the leaſt exception, like that of the wicked, which 
no one can allow, who expects another life, and a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments. But I cannot perſuade myſelf but Solomon 
is wronged by this interpretation, The more I examine the thread of 
his Aar, and the connection of his thoughts, the more reaſon I 
find to be of opinion, that his words are miſunderſtood by thoſe who 
raiſe the objection now in hand. He ſpeaks of men's wrong judgments, 
and eſpecially of the judgments that are wrong, on account of ſome 
neceſſary conſideration being laid aſide, though the premiſſes laid down 
may be true, but inſufficient to form a right concluſion. No man, 
faith he, knoweth what be ſhould either love or hate. All that is before 
their face is vanity. An obvious inſtance of theſe wrong judgments is 
this, viz. that men are fond of life and hate death, though, as it was 
before obſerved by our Author, death is preferable to life on ſeveral 
accounts. The reaſon why men are thus miſtaken, in the value they 
ſet upon life and death, is that they conſider nothing beſides the ad- 
vantages of this tranſitory life, which are indifferently enjoyed by the 
good and by the wicked in this world; and which are quite out of 
reach when a man is once departed this life. Therefore it is not in 
all reſpects, but only with regard to earthly 1 that the fate 
of the good and of the wicked are ſaid to be alike. It would be ex- 
tremely unjuſt to urge the following aſſertion, viz. that every thing 
happens alike to both; for though it may, at firſt, ſeem to be unlimited, 
it is impoſſible for one to read what comes after, without being fully 
convinced that the Author meant nothing befides earthly advantages 
and misfortunes. The limitation, as plain as words can make it, is 
annexed to it before our Philoſopher leaves the ſubject; for after a 
ſhort enumeration of ſeveral inſtances, wherein a very different courſe 
of acting produces no difference in men's viſible fate, he concludes 
thus. This is an evil attending ALL THAT HAPPENS UNDER THE 
SUN, that the fate of all is alike; a plain proof that he ſpoke of that 
ll - - which happens on this fide of the grave, and of that only ; not of any 
— thing 
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thing that relates to a future diſpenſation. This made the learned 
Biſhop Patrick declare that zhere is Hittle difficulty in theſe verſes, becauſe, 
| fays he, there are ſeveral paſſages which ſhew that Solomon is not repre- 
ſenting the ſenſe of thoſe who believe nothing after this life, but hath re- 
ſpect only to the ſlate of men here in this world, as he ſaith expreſsly in 
_ the concluſion of verſ. 6. Now that equality of fortune of the good and 
the wicked in this world is a fact, the truth of which is atteſted by 
daily experience, and acknowledged by other inſpired writers, eſpecially 
in ſeveral places of the book of Pſalms. And indeed if the fact 
ſtood otherwiſe, one might eaſily judge · of a man's moral character by 
his outward appearance in this world. Health, wealth, and proſperity 
would be ſure criterions of moral goodneſs: And fickneſs, poverty and 
adverſity certain evidences of wickedneſs. But how wrong ſuch a judg- 
ment would be every one knows, who ever read the parable of La- 
Zarus and the rich glutton. Many there are, who now moura, whoſe 
time of rejoicing ſhall come, when every one receives according to his 
works ; and many to whom Abraham's ſaying to the rich man ſhall 
then be applicable: Remember that thou in thy l ife-time recervedſi thy 
good things, and likewiſe Lazarus evil things, put 7 now he 1s comportea, 


and thou art tormented. 
I would ſay no more upon this firſt head of the charge, did not I 


think proper to make a few obſervations againſt ſome who, provided 
they can fix an odious name upon that which they diſlike, never mind 
whether their charge hath any ſeeming appearance of truth, or none 
at all. The doctrine of the place juſt examined, is the very reverſe of 
that which the Saducees laid as the foundation of their whole ſyſtem. 
The learned 5 WILLEMER, in his uſeful diſſertation upon that Set, ob- 
ſerves that they never held that every thing happens alike both to the 
good and to the wicked. Far from it. As they expected no future 
rewards after death, they W the defect of that e incentive 


s Joan, Helvici Willemeri dif. de Sadduc. p- . 36 39. | 
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to virtue and holineſs, with a firm perſuaſion that both good and bad 
works meet with their deſerts in this very life. No author, or at leaſt 
none that deſerves credit, ever charged-them with any error concern- 
ing the moral obligation of men to virtue. They were ſtrict obſervers 
of ſacrifices, faſts, and all other both legal and moral duties; for which 
they expected no other reward, beſides temporal proſperity ; but this 


they accounted themſelves very ſure of meeting with. How tben 


could they ſay, with our Author : Every thing happens alike to all. The 


righteous and the wicked, the good, the clean and the unclean; he that 


ſacriſiceth, and he that ſacrificeth not, ſhare the ſame fate? This muſt 
be the ſpeech, either of one who alloweth no difference at all, at any 
time, which was not the caſe of the Saducees, or of one who diſal- 


loweth it in the preſent diſpenſation, in order to ſhew the neceſſity of | 
another. There may indeed have been fome, who adopted that part 


of the Saducean ſcheme, whereby a future ſtate is denied, as counte- 
nancing their licentiouſneſs, without admitting the other part of the 
ſame, viz. a providential care to diſtribute good and evil in this world, 
according to every one's moral deſerts. But, not to mention that ſuch 
profligates can hardly be ſtiled Saducees, how different is their ſcheme, 


and how irreconcilable their notions with the very paſſage wherein ſome 
fancy they find their doctrine! They do not moſt certainly look on it 


as a great evil attending all that happens under the ſun ; but rather as a 
great good fortune, that, notwithſtanding their wickedneſs, they enjoy 
all the advantages that can fall to the ſhare of the moſt virtuous men ; 


Nor 1s it to be preſumed they often call to mind this obſervation, the 
only comfort of our Religious Philoſopher, viz. that he righteous and 


the wiſe, and all their works, are in the hand of God. 

2. The ſecond charge framed out of this paſſage, is that the fate of 
the dead is there repreſented, without any exception or limitation, as 
being worſe than that of the living. But, if it be ſo, what becomes 
of the belief of a future ſtate ? The anſwer to, this is ſo obvious, that 


it needs not detain us long. It is the ee pitch of injuſtice ne 
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ther what he ſhould love, or what he ſhould hate. 


69 


pute that to any Author as his opinion, which he mentions with a 
mark of diſapprobation; and this is apparently the caſe of our Author. 
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He begins with telling you, that men, in this confuſed ſtate, do not 


know how they ought to direct their affections: Man knoweth not ei- 
Then he proceeds to 
give inſtances of their miſtakes, and among thoſe miftakes he men- 


tions their giving the preference to the ſtate of the living, and relates 


the reaſons by which they are betrayed into that wrong opinion. One 


of theſe reaſons is expreſſed in a proverbial manner; a living dog hath 


better than a dead lion ; but though that proverb may, in all probabi- 
lity, have been originally deſigned to hint, that among men as well as 
among brutes, the living is always better than the dead, yet the re- 


lating of it in that manner, does not imply that the concluſion of the 
argument is the Author's own fentiment, 
validate any of the arguments he relates, which looks ſomewhat like 


If it be ſaid he does not in- 


an approbation, it may be anſwered, that he had no occaſion to con- 
fute thoſe arguments, nor indeed could he well declare himſelf againſt 
any thing betides the wrong concluſion inferred from them. As to the 


= facts, which ſtand for arguments, they are certainly true. All the 


fault one can reaſonably find with them is, that they are not ſufficient 
to evince that which men (not knowing where to beſtow their love 
and hatred) conclude from them. It may be further obſerved, that 
the wrong concluſion itſelf is not expreſsly mentioned in this place, 


and therefore the Author had leſs need to give any greater caution 


againſt it, than what is contained in the general warning he begins 
with ; viz. that men draw wrong or unwarranted conclufions (concern- 
ing that which they ought either to love or to bare) from facts expoſed 
to their daily obſervation. 

3. Another ground of complaint againſt this paſſage 3 is, chat the dead 


are here denied ſeveral advantages which they do certainly enjoy. The 


dead know not any thing, neither have they any more a reward, their me- 
mory being forgotten ; alſo her love and their hatred, and their envy is 
5 | now. 


| 
| 
: 
| 
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no periſhed ; neither have they any ſhare for ever in any thing that is 7 
done under the fun. ... « There is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, E 
nor wiſdom in the grave v Siber thou got. To ſhew the falſity of theſe 
ſeveral aſſertions, they heap up authorities from Scripture, which have 


no more to do with the points in queſtion, than with the Philoſo- 


pher's ſtone or the Longitude. How is it poſſible, ſay they, that ſuch 
among the dead ſhould have no knowledge of any thing, who behold 
the face of God, and know him even as alſo they are known? How can 


they be ſaid to have no more a reward, who have received the crown 


of life? How can the memory of them be forgotten, to whom it was 
promiſed, it ſhould laſt for ever? How can they be ſaid to be without 
either love or hatred, who love God and hate fin above all things? 


How can they be declared to be without their works or their devices, 


of whom it was ſaid that their auI do foliow them, and who are ac- 


tually happy according to the device or ſcheme they had laid to attain 


falvation, by a conſtant purſuit of holineſs? How can they be faid to 
be deſtitute of knowledge and wiſdom, whoſe knowledge is fo vaſtly 


improved ; and whoſe wiſdom is no more carnal but ſpiritual ? Such a 


ſtring of interrogations as this might perhaps have a great effect, if a 
man was to ſpeak without controll, in a congregation of Fanatics, 
who are ready to ſwallow up any thing ; but it has very little weight 


in a philoſophical inquiry. One fingle, and that a very plain and ob- 


vious obſervation, is more than ſufficient to diſpel that oratorial ſtorm, 
Our Religious Philoſopher's meaning is ſo plain, from his own words, 
that it is both unjuſt and ridiculous to fiſh out hereſies, concerning a 
future ſtate, in a place where he poſitively declares he talks of nothing 
but what relates to the preſent ſtate of mankind. Not to inquire at 
preſent into that intricate point, how far the knowledge &c. of ſepa- 
rated ſouls excels ours, before the reſurrection of the body, it is al- 
lowed on all hands, at leaſt among the Proteſtants, that the preroga- 
tives of that ſtate have no manner of influence on human affairs, and 


it may be proved ſufficiently from other places of Scripture againſt the 
Roman 


V 


1 
1 
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Roman Catholics, that no notice of whatever happens in this world 
can reach the dead. 

But here it is proper to take notice, that although the eblervinion 
= related by Solomon as being the ground of men's wrong judgments, 
viz. that death diſables men from having any ſhare in the affairs of this 
world, ſtands uncontroverted, yet theſe judgments are fo far from be- 
ing approved, that they are included in this general cenſure, vi. 12. 
who knoweth what is good for man? and ix. 1. no man knoweth what he 
ſhould either love or bate; and the Author ſhews the right inferences 
which ought to be drawn from thoſe very facts. Now one of theſe in- 
ferences, whereby the living are exhorted not to be remiſs in doing 
good, is ſuch, that it can never be preſſed with any propriety, but upon 
the ſuppoſition of a future ſtate. For if there be none, or, in other 
words, if death deprives men not of the uſe of their preſent faculties 
only with reſpect to ſuch purpoſes as may be attained by a due exer- = "4 
ciſe of them in this world, but of all faculties whatſoever, and of the 
very ſenſe of their own exiſtence, then it is plain their moral conduct 
can no way be influenced by any conſideration relating to a period when 
they ſhall be no more. But, on the other hand, if there is a future 
ſtate, and if in that ſtate men are not only to be precluded of all inter- 
courſe with a world wherein, during their abode there, they were 
bleſſed with ſeveral faculties which had not been given them for no 
purpoſe, but muſt alſo, in their progreſs towards that ſtate through 
death, be deprived of that uſeful exerciſe of their preſent faculties, 
= whereby happincſs in another world may be inſured, then it is incum- 
bent on them to accompliſh whatſoever their hand findeth to accompliſh, 

; for that very reaſon, that the time allotted for that uſeful exerciſe of 

; their faculties ſhall ſoon be at an end. Thus, if this paſſage be duly 

= weighed, it appears that inſtead of ſupporting the charge either of Sa- 
duciſm or Ericuriſm, it is rather fit to clear our Author of thoſe heinous 
imputations. _ 


But 
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But I cannot diſmiſs this charge of Saduciſm without taking ſome 
notice of Dr. WazBURToN's opinion, who does not indeed lay it as a 


charge againſt our Author that he denied a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments; yet contends that he denied it, and that in ſo doing he 


ſpoke the ſentiments of the Jews at that time (ſee Div. Legat. Vol. II. 


B. V. Sect. 6. p. 466, 467, 474.) The chief ſupport of that pretence 
is taken from the part of the paſſage we have juſt examined, wherein 


it is ſaid that The dead know not any thing, neither have they any more 


A reward. In anſwer to which, the obſervation already made may ſuf- 


fice, viz, that the meaning of the words is not to be ſtretched beyond 


the Author's intention, which he has clearly expreſſed ; that that in- 


tention reaches no farther than what is done ander the . where it is 
moſt certain the dead have no manner of reward, eſpecially when 


their memory is forgotten; and that therefore theſe words ought not 
to be preſſcd into the ſervice of Dr. WARBURTox's cauſe, to prove 


that there was no popular expectation of a future ſtate. The uſe made 


of the paſſage by the learned writer is the more extraordinary, as he 


allows that the real ſentiments of theſe early Jews were, that the ſoul 
ſurvived the body. But what ſort of life is that of a thinking being that 


| knows not any thing; if theſe words muſt be taken in the ſtri& ſenſe 


which they at ficſt ſeem to import? It will not mend the matter to ſay 
that they had no intereſting ſpeculations concerning its flate of ſeparation, 
for any ſpeculation concerning that ſtate muſt be intereſting ; and that 
they had ſome plainly appears from this paſſage, if it is underſtood of 
the condition of the dead with reſpect to that very ſtate. But if the 
ſacred Orator ſpeaks of them only in regard to their connections with 


this world, then the paſſage is not tö the purpoſe. That the unthink- 


ing multitude /ply concluded that the ſoul returned to him that gave it, 


might perhaps be granted; and this, by the by, docs not very wel 


agree with the ſuppoſition that this queſtion («ho knoweth the ſpirit of 


man that goeth upwards, and the ſpirit of the beat that goeth down: ward 


to the earth?) implies a denial of, or even a doubt, Concerning the im- 
| mortality 


ES 
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mortality of the human ſoul. But that the Author of Eccleſiaſtes car- 
ried the ſpeculations of his coo/ Philoſophy no farther, is what can never 
be reconciled with the frequent mention he makes of a judgment, and 
of circumſtances from which it appears (as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter) 
that this judgment was not to take place under the ſun. 


9.4. 


The laſt blemiſh found in the book of Eccleſiaſtes, and a very con- 
ſiderable one it would be, could the charge be made out, is that ſome 
ſentences are inconſiſtent with others; whence it would follow, that 
the Author was miſtaken at leaſt in ſome places. But they who blame 
him on that account ought to confider, that inconſiſtency is not lightly 
to be aſcribed to an Author, who is allowed not to have been hither- 
to ſufficiently underſtood. Sentences may at firſt view have an air of 
inconſiſtency, which are eaſily reconciled, when examined with more 
attention, ſo as to underſtand the true meaning of the Author. The 
very ſame ſentence may be, at the ſame time, true and falſe in diffe- 
rent reſpects. That may often be miſtaken for the very ſame ſen- 
tence, which, by adding or laying aſide one ſingle (and that perhaps 
a ſeemingly inſignificant) word, carries a very different ſenſe, Then 
the ſame ſubject ſeems to be ſpoken of in a contradictory manner, 
though two different ſubjects are really treated of. Whoever wil: fit 
| down to examine this diſcourſe of Solomon with an unprejudiced mind 
will, I am convinced, find that the contradictions and inconſiſtencies 
he is charged with, are of theſe ſeveral kinds, and none of them real, 
The words may ſometimes appear as if they were not to be eaſily re- 
conciled, yet, when the ſenſe of every expreſſion is aſcertained, and 
the meaning of the whole ſentences fixed, no footſtep of inconſiſtency 
remains; and who would difpute about words? For inſtance : theſe 
two propoſitions have an air of mutual oppoſition and inconſiſtency 
with each other. Earthly deli ghts are vain ; and there is nothing better 


for men under the ſun than to enjoy earthly deli ghid.. Yet both are main- 
L tained 
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rained by the Hebrew Philoſopher. But if, inſtead of cavilling about 
words, you purſue the Author's true meaning, you may ſoon be con- 
vinced he is very conſiſtent with himſelf. He calls vain either that 
which is ſo in the moft general acceptation of the word, and deſtitute 


of reality; or that which is of a ſhort duration; or that which is not 


to be attained without more trouble and difficulty than it is worth. 


Thus there are ſeveral degrees of vanity, and there may be a reaſon- 


able choice between vain things, as one is leſs ſo than another; nay 
ſuch a choice muſt be made, by men who converſe with nothing but 
vanities, which is our caſe in this world. Some things may be of ſuch 
a nature, that though they are never to be come at without a great 


deal of trouble and difficulty, and have but a ſhort duration, yet, when 


once acquired, they yield a real happineſs to their poſſeſſor as long as 
they laſt, Of this kind of things our Philoſopher takes earthly plea- 
ſures to be; and if they are fo, it is plain they may be called vain, ac- 
cording to bis acceptation of the word, though 4% vain or better than 
that which he looks upon as mere ſhadows deſtitute of all reality. 


I ſhall dwell no longer upon this head, and reft, at preſent, fatisfied 


with this inſtance of imaginary inconſiſtency ; the removing of which 
may ſerve as a direction for clearing up difficulties of the fame kind, 
if any ſhould occur to the attentive reader. But no one, I am per- 
ſuaded, will ever reje& our ſcheme of interpretation, on account of 
ſuch pretended inconſiſtencies, who is not reſolved before hand, to 
raiſe difficulties at any rate ; efpecially as not only the general ſcheme 
of our Religious Philoſopher is to be laid open in the next chapter, 
but the whole performance in a manner ſhall be anatomized, and the 
propriety, wherewith every particular ſentence ſtands in that part of 
the diſcourſe wherein we read it, conſidered. 


1 hope it does by this time appear, how noedlek it would be for me, 
minutely to ſhew that the book of Eccleſiaſtes is neither a dialogue, 


nor a diſcourſe made up of obections and anſwers to them; nor a drama, 
wherein 
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wherein: men of various principles are introduced acting different parts; 


nor a ſummary of wiſe men's opinions, concerning the ſupreme good. 


For fince there is not the leaſt footſtep to be obſerved of either inter- 
locutors, or abettors of different opinions, or objections and anſwers ; 
and ſince no real inconſiſtency can be made out, between the ſeveral 
parts of this treatiſe, I think it is plain theſe ſeveral ſchemes were no 
better than ſhifts which: Commentators were put to, in order to fave 
the character of the book, without allowing the contents of it to be 
true. They would never have had recourſe to ſuch evaſions, did they 
conceive the whole to be free from the odious imputations I have hi- 
therto examined, and, I hope, confuted. As ſoon as tlie work in the 
whole, and every part of it, become clear of all ſuſpicion of hereſy 
and inconſiſtency, the foundations of thoſe ſchemes entirely vaniſheth 
away, and conſequently the buildings muſt fall to the ground, without 
any further effort. 
Skerroun H. 
We muſt now conſider the ſeveral ſchemes that indeed agree with 


ours, as to the main principle, viz. that the book of Eccleſiaſtes con- 
tains nothing unworthy of God; yet differ from us as to the direct 


deſign of the Author, and the ſubject he properly treats of. 
The ſchemes offered by PHIL ASTRIUSs and OLYMPIODORUS are 
ſuch that, I ſuppoſe the reader who remembers what was ſaid of them 
(ſee above p. 14, 1 5.) will not expect I ſhould trouble him with a formal 
confutation of them, They look more like the ſhifts. of heatheniſh 
Apologiſts, who take upon themſelves to give rational accounts of 
fooliſh mythological tales, or to turn ſcandalous pieces of hiſtory. into 
lectures of natural Philoſophy, than the honeſt and ſincere endeavours 
of Chriſtian interpreters. To put a forced conſtruction upon that which 
you are not otherwiſe able to account for, or to explain, is the part of 
a man who does not enquire after truth, but is ſatisfied with evaſions. 
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But a man of the leaſt diſcernment, may eaſily ſee that the Ecclefiaſtes 
never had in his view, either the allegorical interpretation contrived by 
the firſt of theſe Authors, nor the lectures of natural Philoſophy dreamed 
by the other. There are things ſo plain and ſo conſpicuous from in- 
trinſic evidence, that, when they happen to be whimſically called in 
queſtion, no arguments can ever be brought to ſupport that evidence, 
but ſuch as are much darker than the things themſelves. I take the 
meaning of the words pleaſure, delight, enjoyment, and ſuch like, as uſed 
by the Hebrew Philoſopher, to be of that nature; and I am convinced 
every body that reads his diſcourſe with no er deſign beſides that 

of knowing what his ſentiments were, muſt find it ſo, Who is there, 
(unleſs he has, by uſing himſelf to allegorize every thing, ſpoiled his 
taſte, and corrupted his natural faculty of judging) who can ſeriouſly 
imagine that Solomon recommends I do not know what ſpiritual food, 
and the reſearch of heavenly glory, when he maintains that nothing is 
better for men under the fun, than to eat and drink, and enjoy ſuch 
| Pleaſures as Providence throws in their way ? It ſuch dream-like inter- 
pretations be once admitted, we may bid an eternal farewel to the 
ſenſe of all Authors whatſoever ; any thing may be found any where, 
and I do not know but PzTRON1Us himſelf will be as chaſte a writer 
as EpicTETUs. One needs but allegorize into ſpiritual love and ſub- 
lime ſentiments his EumoLPus and GiTon, &c. 

There is as little reaſon to imagine that Solomon wrote this for a 
treatiſe of Natural Philoſophy ; ſince it contains many things which 
can never be underſtood of that ſubject, let what conſtruction you 
pleaſe be put on them: But as this is a ſcheme long ſince forgotten, 
and which has at preſent no followers, that 1 know of, it is properer 
to let it alone, leſt I ſhould ſeem to beat the air; therefore I proceed 
to examine another ſyſtem. 


h ENT 4 2. | 
By the next that comes ; under conſideration, the deſign of Solomon 


was to divert our mind from the ſearch after earthly things, in order 
nt to 
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to raiſe in us a longing for heavenly goods. But had he direQtly i in- 
tended to raiſe ſuch a deſire, he muſt have mentioned thoſe heavenly 
goods in ſome place of his diſcourſe, which I do not find he did: for 
it, according to the known ſentence ignoti nulla cupido, that is not 
2 wiſhed for, which one has no knowledge of; that cannot be recom- 
XZ mended as a proper object of defire, which is not talked of, or even 
A hinted at. I own, and this I beg the reader may take notice of, that 
moſt of the reaſons alledged by our Author, in ſupport of his main ar- 
gument, are taken from facts, which one can ſcarcely refle& upon, 
without being incited to ſet a leſſer value upon, and have leſs reliſh 
for earthly goods, than the generality of men commonly do. Yet it is 
obſervable, that the whole thread of the arguments hath no reſpect to 
that conclufion ; which ought to have been conſtantly kept in view, 
had it been the Author's direct and chief deſign to eſtabliſh it. The 
vanity of ſublunary things does not appear to me to be infiſted on as 
being the principal ſubject, but like a medium, by the means of which 
the knowledge of the principal ſubject muſt be attained. Hence it is 
that no mention is made, in the general concluſion of the book, xii. 13, 
14. either of that vanity, or of the natural conſequence immediately 
ariſing from it, an utter contempt for earthly things. 


8.3. 
They ſeem to me to have come nearer truth, though I do not think 
they are entirely clear from miſtake, who aſſign no other deſign to our 
Religious Philoſopher, but to inculcate the fear of God upon men's 
minds, But though this may be truly. faid to be the general and ul- 
timate purpoſe of this book, as well as of every other that treats of 
religious matters ; yet it is not to be looked upon as the ſpecial de- 
fign of any particular book or diſcourſe, only when the Author declares 
it either in expreſs words, or by the manner in which he manages his 
ſubject. Now, in the book before us, no argument has a direct ten- 
dency to eſtabliſh the neceflity of fearing God, One might even ſay 
no 
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no argument therein made uſe of has any tendency at all that way, but 1 

a vague and general one, reſulting from further conſiderations, rather 
than from any thing here exprefily mentioned; whereas there is ſcarcely 
one maxim laid down, or even one word ſaid, but is fit to be the 
ground: work of the important ſentence wherewith the Author con- 
cludes, God ſhall bring all the works of men into judgment, with reſpec} 
bo every thing that wwas not taken notice of, whether- good or evil, It is 
true he joins with that ſentence an expreſs mention of the neceſſity of 
fearing God, and ſeems to declare, that both were jointly in his thoughts 
while he wrote this diſcourſe ; but if he be cloſely attended to, it may 
be found the ſentence I have here tranſcribed is the only one he men- 5 
tions as containing a propoſition already proved, and the other is no- 
thing but a practical inference from that propoſition. Now that which 
we look for, and which may be of ſervice to underſtand the book, i 
not the intentional, if I may uſe that ſcholaſtic diſtinction, but the * 
mal end and deſign of the Author. The intentional deſign, no doubt, 
1s the ſame with that of 'every good ſermon, let the ſubject taken in 
hand be what you pleaſe; viz. to make men better, or to perſuade Me 
them to fear God and to obey his commandments; but, as this can be ef. - 
fected ſeveral ways; that only can be deemed the proper ſubject of the 
diſcourſe, and the formal end and deſign intended by the Author, 
which he chuſes and enlarges upon as a proper inducement for men 
to purſue the courſe that he recommends. Both are ſpeciſied in Solo- 
mon's peroration. Let us hear the conclufion of the whole matter; fear 
God and keep his commandments, for it is the buſineſs of every. man ſo to 
do, becauſe God ſhall bring every work into judgment : but this plainly 
implies no more, than that the ſpecial deſign of the diſcourſe was in- 
| tentionally ſubordinate to the doctrine hinted at in this place; and to 

expreſs the Author's meaning with that caution and accuracy which a 
work merely philoſophical ſhould require, the order of the words 
might be thus inverted, without any alteration of the ſenſe. Let us 


bear the conclyfrn 4 the whole matter ; God ſhall bring every work into 
 gudgment: 
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judgment: T, berefore every body muſt fear him. But we do perhaps 
. dwell too long upon a diſtinction which may appear ſomewhat trifling : 

| for, in the main, there is but a flight difference between the ſcheme of 
N interpretation which was laſt conſidered, and that which I am going 
"i © propoſe in the next chapter. However, it is proper, in order to re- 
move all ſort of ambiguity, to keep-cloſe to the moſt philofophical 


propriety of the words end and defign; yet if any one ſhould think there 

8 . . | LEY | 9 8 1 wb) 
c is no difference, but in words, between our opinion and that which 

| has been maintained by others; I will not contend for the honour of 

N 


the diſcovery. I am willing to own the followers of the laſt mentioned 
” 7 ſcheme might probably have agreed with me upon the whole, had 
they taken the trouble to explain their mind as particularly as I do. 
I berefore I claim no other merit, but that of ſetting in a clearer light 
an opinion which, for aught J know, may have been chers before it 


Was mine. 


CHAPTER III. 


Wherein the true ſcheme of the Hebrew Orator is gpened, and bis method 
explai ned. 


art TER examining the opinions of others, with as much can- 
dour and impartiality as I poſſibly could, it remains I ſhould 


propound my own hypotheſis, and endeavour to ſhew the reaſonable- 
nels of it. The bock intitled in Greek Eccle/iaftes, or in Engliſh zhe 
Preacher, ſeems to me to be a philoſophical diſcourſe, written in a 
rhetorical ſtile, here and there interſperſed with verſes, which gave a 
handle to rank it among the poetical books. The Author's deſign is 
to prove the immortality of the ſoul, or rather the neceſſity of another 
ſtate after this life, from ſuch arguments as may be afforded by reaſon 
and experience. I think further that, in the courſe of the argument, 
the Author now and then inſerts ſome obſervations which do not di- 
rectly 
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rectly reſpect the main deſign of the treatiſe, but muſt be looked upon 
as, either conſequences naturally ariſing from the ſame principles which 
it was his buſineſs to eſtabliſh, in order to come to the main conclu— 
ſion, or conſiderations without which his principles muſt have lain ex- 
poſed to objections, fide-attacks, and chicaneries, from the Libertines 
or pretended Freethinkers of his age. My reaſons for being of this 
opinion are chiefly two, The one is taken from the concluſion of the 
book, which has been partly conſidered already; and the other from 
the whole ſeries of the diſcourſe, where I can find no connection of ideas, 
no deſign purſued, no conſtant method obſerved, upon any other ſcheme 

LI ever met with. As to the concluſion, it muſt firſt be obſerved, that 
this book being of a much older date than our artificial logic and dia- 
lectic, one has no reaſon to expect that Solomon ſhould have ſtrictly 
kept to the rules they preſcribe; and eſpecially as his performance was 
a kind of mixt work, wherein Philoſophy was to appear in the dreſs of 
Oratory, To fay nothing, when you come to the concluſion of an 
argument, but what properly belongs to that concluſion, or has been 
before mentioned in the premiſſes, and may be directly inferred from 
them, is a method better accommodated to the rules obſerved by Lo- 
gicians, and certainly conducive to perſpicuity. But it is more popular, 
and it ſuits better the genius of rhetorical eloquence, to join the corcl- Ml 
 lary, or a conſequence drawn from the concluſion, with the conclu- 
ſion itſelf, ſo as to make, as it were, but one compound propoſition of 
both. If this be but remembered, one may eaſily ſee we have put the 
right conſtruction upon the concluſion of this book, though, at firſt, 
we may appear to have thrown part of it aſide. Let the whole exhor- 
tation contained in the two laſt verſes, be compared with the book it- 
ſelf, whereof it is declared to exhibit the concluſion and defign ; and 
it ſhall undoubtedly appear that the meaning of it can be no other but 
this, viz. the ſole or principal motive to obſerve the laws of God, 1s 
the ſteady belief of a future ſtate, wherein God himſelf will judge 
| mankind, and render unto every one according to his works. And 
who 
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who can doubt but, in that propoſition, the greateſt ſtreſs is laid on 
the doctrine of a future ſtate, as the only point which, in the nature of 
things, could have ſtood in need of proofs. The adviſeableneſs of obey- 
ing God's commands is ſo obvious, when once he is allowed to have 
both rewards and puniſhments in ſtore for mankind, that it could 
never have required twelve chapters to make it out. 

Now is not there reaſon to ſuppoſe that the Author of the book, 
(whom, till I ſee very poſitive proofs to the contrary, I muſt look 


upon as the Author of the concluſion alſo) underſtood the nature and 


deſign of his own work better than any interpreter born in after-ages? _ 
But what motive could ever have induced him to mention the doctrine 


of a future ſtate, and judgment to come, as that which he had from 


the beginning laboured to eſtabliſh, as fe concluſion of the whole diſcourſe, 
had his thoughts all along been employed on thoſe ſubjects which ſe- 
veral interpreters ſuppoſe he had chietly in view ? And let no body ob- 
ject that the end properly, or at leaſt primarily, declared by Solo- 


mon to have been in his view, 1s the fear of God, and not the 
doctrine of a future ſtate ; for theſe are two points which he con- 


fiders as if they were but one. Beſides, a very good reaſon can 


be aſſigned, why he ſpoke of the fear of God, though the certainty 


of a future judgment was that he had principally aimed at, viz. that 


that doctrine is a powerful incentive to fear God; whereas no plauſi- 
ble one can be given, why he ſhould have ſaid a ſingle word of that 
certainty, had the fear of God been the ſubject he directly intended to 
treat of. The ſecond reaſon which induces me to follow the hypo- 
theſis I now propound, is drawn from the hypotheſis itſelf. But to 
judge of the whole ſeries, and to determine what it requires, that ſe- 


ries muſt be conſidered at length. Therefore it is incumbent on us to 


ſet before the reader the whole book of Eccleſiaſtes, interpreted accord- 


Ing to our ſcheme; that every body may judge how far every particu- . 


lar ſentence ſquares with our hypotheſis, and becomes a concurring 


evidence of its truth. Thus the foundations of our ſcheme, and the 


M ſchemèe 
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TORR itſelf in its full extent, will make but one ie building, which, E” 
hope, is a preſumption of its ſolidity. | 
The whole diſcourſe may be reduced to three propoſitions, every 
one of which, when properly reflected upon, yields a ſtrong proof of a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. But it muſt be obſerved that, 
though in all reaſonings two propoſitions muſt be apprehended by the 
mind, in order to form any concluſion, yet it is not always neceſſary 
both ſhould be expreſſed. When the ſecond is ſo obvious, that it 
does in a manner obtrude itſelf upon the mind, as ſoon as the firſt is 
mentioned, or fo certainly true that no man in his right ſenſes can well 
queſtion it, then a Philoſopher may, according to the ſtricteſt rules, 
and an Orator generally does leave it to be underſtood and ſupplied by 
the attentive reader or hearer, and this 1s what the Logicians call an 
enthymeme. Now I hope this propoſition, human affairs are under the 
inſpection and government of a wiſe, powerful, and infinitely perfect Be- 
eng, who can never be ſuppoſed to act but agreeably to his attributes, ſhall 
be eafily granted to be one of thoſe, which may be left unexpreſſed 1 in 
a religious argument. Then let it be conſidered as the minor or ſecond 
propoſition of a ſyllogiſm, whereof any of the three we are going to 
mention is the major or firſt propoſition, and I am much miſtaken if 
the doctrine I look upon as being chiefly taught in this book, does not 
appear to be the regular conſequence of ſuch a ſyllogiſm. Theſe three 
propoſitions, every one of which is attended with its proper apparatus 
of proofs and ſpecial obſervations, are the following. 
I. No labour or trouble of men in this world can ever be fo profit- 
able as to produce in them a laſting contentment, and thorough fatis- 
faction of mind. 
wy |  Earthly goods, and whatever we can acquire by our uemoſt d trou- 
ble and labour in this world, are ſo far from making us laſtingly happy, 
that they may be even looked on as real obſtacles to our eaſe, quiet, 


and tranquillity, 
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III. Men know not what is or is not truly advantageous to them, 


becauſe they are either ignorant, or unmindful, of that which muſt come 
to paſs after they are dead. 


Therefore, any one may conclude, that there muſt be a ſtate of true 
and ſolid happineſs for men out of this world; except he who is al- 
lowed to have made them what they are; to have implanted in their 
hearts that ſtrong deſire of happineſs which often makes them un- 


happy in this world; and to have the abſolute command of their fate, 


be abſurdly ſuppoſed to have acted whimſically in their formation; 
and to act fo {till in the diſpenſation of Providence. But leſt it 
thould ſeem I propoſe my own conceits and reaſonings, inſtead of So- 
lomon's method and arguments, I ſhall now lay before the reader the 


text itſelf, together with an analytical Paraphraſe, whereby I hope it 
ſhall plainly appear, that our ſcheme is nothing but a true and genuine 
expoſition of the Author's own plan; and for the eaſe and conveniency 


of thoſe who may chuſe to examine it more particularly, I ſhall Begin 


with a ſketch of the whole-treatiſe, 


Chap. ent 
** ProPos1T1ON. 
4— II. . 1ſt Proof. The courſe of nature. 


12, &c. ... 2d Proof. Men's occupations, 
16— 18. . . Iſt Head. Wiſdom or Philoſophy. 
II. ub di: 5/00 2d Head. Pleaſure. 
3 32 100 8 Both jointly. | 
II. , General Concluſion of the 2d proof. = 
A Review of the ſecond proof, with ſpecial con- 
cluſions relating to every particular therein 
5 1% mentioned, viz. 
Derr 45 hy Wiſdom. 
_ 1823, _. +++» 2. Riches. 
24——20, „. Pleaſure. 
Ma 
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Chap. Verſ. N 88 
III. 1, &c. . . 3d Proof. Inconſtance of men's will. 
9. + + Concluſion of the third proof. 

A Review of the ſecond and third proofs con- 
ſidered jointly, with ſpecial Obſervations and 
Corollaries. N 

.. + Iſt Obſervation, God is inculpable. 


i 
I2—15. - . -- . 2d Obſervation, God is the Author of 
. 1 whatever befalls us in this world. 
16,17, .. + + » . Iſt Corollary. God ſhall redreſs all "”” 
5 ances. 
1 i18—21. ..+ 2d Corollary. God muſt be exalted, and 
| man humbled. 


"RY 3d Corollary. God alloweth men to enjoy 
me preſent. 
. » 4th Proof. Men's negled of proper opportuni- 
ties, evidenced in ſeveral inſtances, viz. 
123. 1. Oppreſſion. 
J 
55 ada: 7 Idleneſs. 
7-12. 4. Awarice. 
J Miſapplication of Mb and regard, 
Ts N. B. V. 1—9. is a digreſſion, con- 
taining ſeveral admonitions, in or- 
der to prevent any miſconſtruction 
of the foregoing remarks, 
10. 12. 6. Expenſive living. 
0 I. PRopos IT ION. 
14— 17. . Iſt Prof. Inſtability of riches. £ 
VI. 18—2. +: . . 2d Proof. Inſufficiency of riches to make one 


775 
326. 0 rollary. The fate of an abortive i js pre- 


ferable, 


IV. I. 
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Chap. Verſ. 


VI. | * 


10, 11. 


e 
VII. 1, &cc. 


9—12. 
I 3. 


14, 15. 


16— 20. 
21, 22. 


2 5. 


5 

VIII. 1—8. 
9—14. 

. 15—6. 
79. 


1 preferable to death. 
. +» +» « Iſt Corollary, Earthly enjoyments are not 


ferable, upon the whole, to that of one 
who lives without enjoying life. 


3d Proof, Men's inſatiableneſs. 


. . General Concluſion from the firſt and ſecond 
Propoſition. 
III. PROPOSITION. 


+ « » 1ſt Provf. Wrong eſtimation of things 


A digreſſion intended (like that V. 1—9.) 

to prevent any miſconſtruction of the 
foregoing obſervations, and containing 
ſeveral advices, together with a ſtrong 
commendation of him who gives them, 
in order to enforce the obſervation of 
the rules laid down by him. 


«4. + + . » 1ſt Advice, Not to blame Providence. 


. ++ » » + 2d Advice, Not to judge of Providence. 


+ + + + +» » 3d Advice, To ſubmit to Providence. 


«+ + . + » 4th Advice. To avoid exceſs. 
« «+ + + » 5th Advice, Not to mind idle reports. 


00+ + Commendation of the foregoing advices, 


from the Author's application to exa- 
mine every thing, and eſpecially 


4 + ++ + + 1. Wickedneſs and 9 
„ „ +» $+ YER; 


2d Proof. Anticipated judgments. 


+ + +» . That fin ſhall go unpuniſhed, becauſe it 


is ſo in this world. 


criminal. 


IX. 


9] 


+ F 
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Chap. Verſ. 
0 


1 4 


. . 2d Corollary. A proper uſe muſt be made 
of our faculties, 


17 30 Proof. Judgments that are ſeemingly right, 


* 9 * . 
o s 


2 0 0 * 


yet truly falſe. 


js - Proof. Little regard paid to wiſdom. 


.. I. Paſt ſervices are forgotten. 
. . 2. The leaſt fault is taken notice of. 
. . 3. Favour gets what is due to merit, 
.. A Caution, to prevent the abuſe of the 
foregoing remarks. 
PRACTICAL INFERENCES. 
1. From the firſt propoſition, We muſt give 
unto earthly goods that ſtability which 
they are capable of. | 


2, From the firſt and ſecond propoſition. We 


muſt, in our conduct, conform to the de- 
ſign of Providence upon us, and leave the 
ebe to God. 


3. From the three propoſitions; but eſpeci- 
ally from the third. We muſt ſeek for 


| happineſs beyond the grave. 


.. . Commendation of the work, from ſe- 


veral conſiderations. 
CoNnCLus1oN of the whole. 


CnAP- 


A Cup TER I. 
1. The words of 
doe Preacher, the 
- | {on of David, king 
of Jeruſalem. 


nities, ſaith the 
Preacher, vanity of 
Vanities, all zs va- 
vit). 

3. What profit 
bath a man of all 
bis labour which 
ME he taketh under 
the ſun ? 


tion paſſeth away, 

end another gene- 
5 ration cometh: but 
the earth abideth 
bor ever. 
W 5. The ſun alſo 
riſeth, and the ſun. 
W gocth down, and 
haſteth to his place 
WW where he aroſe. 


of Tiracl. 
all this. 


remainder. 


Ver. 2. 
Ver, 4. 
Ver. 
Ver. 2 


2. Vanity of va- 


4. One genera- 


4. remaineth the ſame. 


* 
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Neu Verſion. 


The words of the 


Orator, the ſon of 
David, king of If- 


rael in Jeruſalem, 


SECTION I. 

Vanity of vanities, 
ſaith the Orator; va- 
nity of vanities; all 


this zs vanity, What 


remainder hath a 


man from all his 
labour which he 


taketh under the 
ſun ? 


One generation 
paſſeth away, and 
another generation 
cometh, but the 
earth remaineth the 
ſame for ever. The 


ſun alſo ariſeth, and 


the ſun proceedeth, 


nay haſting towards 


his place. There he 


himſelfarifing, going 


Ver. 1. Orator, See 2. O. viii. 2—7. 

R 

See 2. O. vii. 16— 20. 
See g. QA. 


See 3. O. IXxvi. 


hafling. See 1. O. xxi. 2. 
Le himſelf, See 2. O. vii. 10. 
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Analytical Parapbraſe. 


The FIRST PRO POSITION. 


No labour or trouble of 
men in this world can ever 


be ſo profitable, as to pro- 


duce in them a laſting con- 
tentment, and thorough ſa- 
tisfaction of mind. 


The FIRST PROOFH of 


this propoſition is taken from 


the conſideration of natural 
things. 7 | 

It is vain for men to ex- 
pect any advantage from fu- 


ture changes in the courſe 


of nature, ſince that, not 
only the earth, but all the 
other viſible parts of the uni- 
verſe have hitherto remained 
the ſame, throughout the dif- 
ferent generations which have 
ſucceeded each other ſince 
the world began. The ſun; 
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TN: t 
6. The wind go- 
eth toward the 
South, and turneth 
about unto the 


North, it whirleth 


about continually, 


and the wind re- 
turneth again ac- 


cording to its cir- 


cuits. 


7. All the rivers 
run into the ſea, 


yet the ſea 16 not 


full: unto the 


place from whence 


the rivers come, 


thither they return 


again. 
8. All things are 


full of labour, man 
cannot utter zf : 


the eye is not ſa- 


tisfied with ſeeing, 


nor the ear filled 


with hearing. 


9. The thin 8 that 
bath been, it is that 
which mall be, and 


Ver. 6. going &c. 


See 1. O. xxi, 3. Xx. 7. 


— ds 1 8 of EecrigsiAsT·ES. 


New Verſion, 
toward the South, 
and turning about 
unto the North ; 
whirling about the 


wind turneth as it 
goeth, the wind re- 


turneth upon its cir- 
cuits. All the rivers 
running into the ſea; 
yet the ſea it{]f 15 
rot full: Unto the 
place from whence 
the rivers come, thi- 
ther they returning 
to run the ſam? courſe 
again. All theſe con- 


ſiderations are tire- 
ſom : no man ſhall 


be able to expreſs 


it. The eye thall 
not be ſatisfied with 
ſeeing, nor ſhall the 


ear be filled with 


hearing, Tet what 


is the thing that 
hath been? The very 


ſame which ſhall be. 


And what is that 


Ver. 7, the fea itſelf. See 2. O. vii. 13. 


lo run &c. 
Ver. 8. all theſe. 


confiderations. 


See 1. O. xxi. 3, and 2. O. vii. 7. 
See 2. O. vii. 16—20. 


See 3. O. xxiv. 2. 


 tireſom, See z. O. xlvi. 
Ver. 9. what is? See 2. O. ii. 2. 


ile very fame. 


See 2. O. vii. 10. 
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Analytical Paraphraſe. 
the winds; the rivers, are in 


a continual motion: yet, 


from the beginning to this 
time, they have been con- 
ſtantly ſubje& to the ſame 
laws and revolutions. If a 
man, not ſatisfied with bare 


contemplation, | will under | 
take to find out the ſecret 7 
cauſes of theſe wonderfully | 


conſtant effects, what does 
he get by his curiofity, but 
trouble and wearineſs? Re. 
peated inquiries, when never 


attended with the hoped for 


ſucceſs, muſt ſoon become 
tireſome and vexatious. An 
inquiſitive man would fain 
look into all the receſſes of 
nature, and hear all that 
others have to ſay on that 
which he is not able to diſ- 
cover himſelf. But he never 
can compaſs his end, and 
fully ſatisfy his curioſity, ei- 
ther through his own re- 


ſearches, or by getting ac- 


quainted with thoſe of others, 
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Ch. 1. 
that which is done, 


7s that which ſhall 


be done; and 7here 


is no new r7hing 


under the ſun, 

10. Is there any 
thing whereof it 
may be ſaid, ſee 


this is new? Ik 


hath been already 
of old time which 
was before us. 

11. There is no 
remembrance 
former things, nei- 


ther ſhall there be 


any remembrance 
of things that are 


co come, with %% 
that ſhall come 


after. 


12. Ithe Preacher 
was king over Iſ 


rael in Jeruſalem. 

13. And I gave 
my heart to ſeek 
and ſearch out by 


wiſdom, concern- 


of 


The Book of ECCLESIASTES, 


New Perſon. 


| which is done? The 


very ſame which 
ſhall be done, For 
there is no thing en- 
titely new under the 
ſun, Is there any 
thing that will fay, 
ſee this! this 26 new? 
It hath been many 
times in the ages 
that were before us, 
There is no membv- 


rial to what hap- 


pened before, nei- 
ther ſhall there be 
any memorial to 
what ſhall hap- 
pen henceforth with 


thoſe that ſhall come 


hereafter. 


I, who have aſſem- 


bled you, was king 


over Iſrael in Jeru- 


ſalem, and applied 


myfelf to that wil- 
dom which con/iteth 


in ſearching and ex- 


Ver. 10. that will ſay, See 1, O. xxii. 2, 


fee this &c. 
many times, 


See 2. O. vil. 10. 


See 3. 0. 1. 


Ver. 11. memorial. See 2. O. v. 6. and vii. 8 8, 
Ver. 12. who have aſſemb. See 2. O. viii. 7. 
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Halytical Faraphraſe. 
It is even beyond his power 
to mark any phænomenon 
that may, with any certainty, 
be looked upon as a new 
one. Natural revolutions are 
ſuch, that you have no ſign 
or token to diſtinguiſh that 
which happens for the firſt 


time, from that which hath 


happened many times be- 
and that courſe is ſo 
well ſettled, that the ſame 
diſappointments which have 
hitherto been met with, are 
to be expected for the fus 


ture. 


The Sz CON D PROO F is 


taken from the various oc- 


cupations of men in ſearch 


of happineſs, which Solomon 


had, both opportunities to 
obſerve, from his high ſta- 
tion, and abilities to obſerve 


Ver. 13. applied &c. Heb, gave my heart to fearch and examine in Wiſdom upon all. 


90. 
l 
ing all hings that 
are done under 
heaven: this ſore 


travail hath God 
given to the ſons 
of man, to be ex 


erciſed therewith. 
14. T have ſeen 


all the works that 


are done under tlie 
ſun, and behold all 
7s vanity and vexa- 
tion of ſpirit. 

15. That which is 
crooked cannot be 
made ſtrait : and 
that which is want- 


ing cannot benum- 


bered. 


by New Verfion, . 


amining into all that 


is done under hea- 
ven, that is 70 ſay, 
the troubleſom em- 
ployment whichGod 
gave to the ſons of 
man, to give evi- 
dence of himſelf. I 
have ſeen all theſe 
doings, that are done 


under the ſun, and 
behold all this is a 


vapour and company 


for the wind. For 


that which is crook- 


ed cannot be made 


ſtrait, nor can men's. 


wants be number- 
ed. | 


The Boox of Ecerzs As TES. 


Analytical Paraphraſe.. 


rightly, from the wiſdom he 


was endowed with, Theſe. 
he found to be ſuch, that no 


laſting advantage can accrue 


from them to mankind, and 
this for two reaſons, Firſt, 
becauſe that which is, or 


appears to be, wrong, can- 


not, by their utmoſt efforts, 


be redreſſed: Secondly, be- 


cauſe their wants are ſo many, 
that they are not able to num- 
ber them. 


This double conſideration ſeems to point out a- twofold Siftribution 
of the occupations of men, as they propoſe to themſelves either to rec- 


tify what is wrong, or to ſatisfy their own wants. 


The one is the 


bufineſs of the Philoſopher ; the other of the man of pleaſure; and both 
fubjects are immediately reſumed, firſt ſingly, and then jointly, in or- 
der to be more particularly conſidered. 


16. Icommuned 


with mine own 
heart, faying, Lo I. 


am come to great 


eſtate, and have 


Ver. 1 z. 


Ver. 14. theſe doings. 


to give evidence &C. 


J diſcourſed with 
my heart ſo as to 


fay, behold I have 
increaſed and ga- 
thered wiſdom above 


See 2. O. vii. 16. 


See: 1. O. xvi. 2. 2. O. vii. 6. 


vapour & c. See 2. O. iii. 3—10. 
crooked. See 2. O. iii, 2. 
increaſed. See 2, O. vil, 4. 


Ver. 15. 
Ver. 16. 


FErRs F then the reſearch. 


of wiſdom, nay the very 
poſſeſſion of that ſcience, 
whereby one is fully ena- 


bled to diſtinguiſh good from. 
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gotten more wiſ- 
dom than all they 
that have been be- 


fore me in Jeruſa- 
lem: yea, my heart 


had great experi- 
ence of wiſdom 
and knowledge. 


17. And J gave 


my heart to know 
and to 
know madneſs and 
folly: I perceived 


wiſdom, 


that this alſo is 
vexation of ſpirit. 
18. For in much 


wiſdom 7s much 
grief: and he that 


increaleth know- 
increaſeth 
ſorrow. 


CnAPT ER II. 


1. I ſaid in mine 
heart, go to now, 
I Vill prove thee 


Ver, 16. in authority, 


New Verſion. 
all who were before 
me in authority in 
Jeruſalem, nay, I 
have acquired abun- 
dance of wiſdom and 
knowledge. For 1 


applied myſelf to the 


knowledge of wiſ- 
dom, and the know- 


ledge of whatever 


zs ſhining, and ſci- 
ence. Now I am 
convinced, that even 
that, that itſelf 15 


company for the 


wind ; becauſe in 


a of wiſ- 


dom is multitude 


of indignation, and 


whoever increaſeth 
knowledge, increaſ- 
eth ſorrow, 


I ſaid within mine 
heart, let us go 
now; I will try thee 


See 2. O. vii. 5. 


acquired, Heb. my heart hath ſeen, 
Anoabledge. See 3. O. xxxvii, 
Ver. 17. /hining. See 2. O. iii. 26 — 30. 
ſcience, See 1. O. xxii. 3. and 3, O. xxxviii. 
J am convinced, Heb. I have Ino... 
that, that itſelf. See 2. O. vii, to. 


company fir the wind, See 2. O. iii. 3. 10. 


N 2 


thing can be more afflicting 
to a rational mind, than to 
ſee, and not to be able to re- 


Cr eatur CS, 


9 3 
Analytical Paraphraſe, 


evil, avails nothing to ſolid 
happineſs. 
contrary, it rather ſerves to 


Nay, on the 


embitter our lives, as nor- . 


form the vices of his fellow 


SECONDLY, neither does 
the enjoyment of pleajure 
yield a folid happineſs, For 


Ge eee et ad A rr OT — 


92 
e. 
with mirth, there- 


fore enjoy plea- 


ſure: and behold 
this alſo zs vanity, 
2. I faidoflaugh- 
ter, z7 75 mad: and 
of mirth, what 
doeth it? 


3. I fought in 


mine heart to give 
myſelf unto wine 


(yet acquainting 


mine heart with 
wiſdom.) and to 
lay hold on folly, 
till I might ſee 
what was that good 
for the ſons of men, 


which they ſhould 


do under the hea- 
ven all the days 
of their life. 
4. I made me 
great works, I. 
builded me houſes, 
I planted me vine- 
yards, 
5. I made me 


made to ſhine; and 
what 


The Boox of ECCLESIASTES, 


New Verfron. 
with pleaſure, and 


fee thou whether it 
be good; and be- 


hold this alſo is a 


I faid to 


thou art 


vapour. 


to pleaſure, 
does that auail? 


I ſought in mine 


heart that- I might 


force my ſenſes into 


a habit of drinking 


wine, yet leading my 
heart into wiſdom, 


and that I might ap- 


prehend what is in 


folly, until I ſhould 
7s that 


ſee where 
good for the children 


of men whieh they 
purſue under heaven 


every day of their 


life. I cauſed my 
works to be made 


great; I builded me 
houſes; I planted me 
vineyards; I made 
me gardens and or- 


Ver. 1. ſee thou &C. Heb. look thes in good, 


Vapour. 
Ver. 2, to laughter. 


Ver. 3. force my ſenſes. &c. 


See 2. O, ui. ED 
See 2. O. ii. 1. 
thou art made to pine, or why dorf thou ſhine ? Yee2. O. iti, 26. 
See 3. O. ii. 2. O. iv. 17. 


| folly. See 1. O. xviij, 12. 
Ver. 4. 1 cauſed my works, See 2. 0. val. 7. 


Analytical Poraplraſt. 
he who enjoyeth it muſt be 
ſoon convinced it leaves no 
laſting ſatisfaction behind it; 
which our Author proves by 


his own experience, having 


found but a vain eclat in 


mirth and: pleaſure, 


| When each of thoſe me- 
thods of purſuing happineſs 
had proved ineffectual and 


inſufficient by itſelf, nothing 
remained for Solomon, that 


he might be thoroughly en- 


abled to judge of them, but 


to try both JoinTLY ; and 


this, he tells us, was the 


next ſtep he took. 
pleaſure like a though 


quiſitive mind, and a ſettled 
deſign not only to enjoy, but 


alſo to reflect upon my enjoy- 


ments ; and thus to join to- 
gether- that courſe of lite 
which, by the wile, is re- 


puted folly, and that very 


I did 
not, ſays he, launch int 


Libertine, but with an in- 


8 
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6, I made me 


; : pools of water, 


to water there - 
with 


„ | 

7. I got me ſer- 
yants and maidens, 
and had ſervants 
born in my houſe; 
alſo I had great 
poſſeſſions of great 


and ſmall cattle, 
above all that were 


erufalem: be- 
fore me. 

8. I gathered me 
alſo ſilver and gold, 


and the peculiar 
treaſure of kings 
and of the pro- 
vinces: I got me 
men- ſingers, and 


women ſingers, and 
the delights of the 


= fical inſtruments, 


and that of all forts, 


ardens and or- 
chards, and I plant- 
ed trees in them of 


all kind of fruits. 


the wood 
that bringeth forth 


The Book of EceLESIASTES. 


New Verſion. 

chards, and planted 
in them trees of all 
kind of fruits. I made 
me ponds of water, 
to water . therewith 


the nurſery of young 


trees. I bought ſer- 


vants and maidens, 
and had ſervants born. 


in my houſe. I got 


alſo larger poſſeſſions 


of oxen and ſheep 


than any who had 
ever been in Jeruſa- 
lem before me. I 
gathered me alſo fil- 


ver and gold, and 


the peculiar treaſure. 
of ſeveral kings and 


provinces. I got me 


men- ſingers, and wo- 
men- ſingers, and the 
delights of the ſons. 
of man, a captive 
woman; nay, ſeve- 
ral captive women, 
And Ibecame great- 


er and richer than: 


any who had ever 
been in Jeruſalem 


before me; be- 


ſides, my wiſdom 


Ver, 6. the nurſery. Heb. rhe foreſt budding trees. 
Ver. 8. captive woman, See 2. O. viii. 12—20- 
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Analytical Paraphraſe. 
ſtudy and application from 


which w/e men get their de- 


nomination. In this I was 
ſo ſucceſsful, as to procure 


unto myſelf all the conveni- 


encies of life and refinements 


of pleaſure which the great- 


eſt plenty can afford, or the 


niceſt taſte invent. But, after 


all, I found preſent enjoy- 


ment was the only advan- 


tage I had gained. 


BY 
Ch. IE. 
9. So I was great, 
and increaſed more 
than all that were 
before. me an Je- 
ruſalem, alſo my 
wiſdom remained 
with me. 
10. And what- 
ſoever mine eyes 
deſired, I kept not 
from them, 1 
withheld not my 


heart fromany joy: 
for my heart re- 


Joiced in all my la- 
bour, and this was 


my portion of all 


my labour, 

11. Then I look- 
ed on all the works 
that my hands had 
wrought, and on 


all the labour that 


J had laboured to 
do: 


all was vanity and 


vexation of ſpirit, 


and there WAS no 
profit under the 
ſun. 


Ver. 10. portion. 
Ver. 11. 


all that. 


a vapour &c. 


The Book of Ec ESIAST IS. 


Neu Verſion. 


ſtill remained with 


me. And whatſo- 
ever mine eyes de- 
fired, I kept not 


from them, I with- 


held not my heart 
from any joy, for 
my heart took de- 


light in every thing 


and behold 


that J laboured in; 


but this was my por- 
tion from all my la- 


bour. 


Then ] turned my- 


ſelf in all my works 
that my hands had 


wrought, and in the 


trouble and labour 
they had coſt me: 
and behold all that 
75 a vapour and com- 
pany for the wind; 


and nothing , it 
remaineth under the 


ſun. 


See 3. N. A. 

T turned. See 3. O. Ixxxi. 
the trouble &c, Heb. the labour that I laboured to work. 
Sec 2. O. vii. 16. 


See 2. O. iii. 3-—10, 


remaineth. See 3. O. xlix. 


Analytical Paraphbraſe. 


The GENERAL CoNCLU- 


SION inferred from the moſt 
accurate inquiry into the va- 
rious methods purſued by 


men in ſearch of happineſs 


is, that, the pains and trou- 


ble neceflary to procure plea- 
ſure, and to acquire know- 


ledge, on the one hand, and 
the value of the acquiſitions, 
being duly 
weighed, there is no over- 


on the other, 
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Ch. II. 


New Verſion. 


Analytical Paraphraſe, 


plus. For the moſt a man 
gets is but the juſt value of 


his trouble, and even that is 
but tranſitory. 


Beſides that general concluſion which flows from the Joint conſide- 


| ration of the ſeveral particulars whereof men's occupations in this world 
| chiefly conſiſt, ſpecial obſervations may be made on each of thoſe par- 


| ticulars viewed ſeparately, To this purpoſe our Author reſumes and 


| conſiders them again; and even more diſtinctly than before. For 
| whereas, in his firſt partition, he had ranked all under two claſſes, 
Philoſophy and Pleaſure, the ſecond of which, as he treated it, con- 


tained the acquiſition of riches, as well as that of pleaſure 9 ſo 
called; now he makes three diſtin heads. 


| 12. And 1 turned 
| myſelf to behold 
| wiſdom, and mad- 
| neſs, and folly : for 
what can the man 
d, that cometh 


after the king ? even 


| that which hath 


| been already done. 
13, Then I faw 


that wiſdom excel- 
th folly, as far 
as light excelleth 
darkneſs. _ 
14, The wiſe 
man's eyes are 1n 
his head, but the 
tool walketh 
darkneſs: and 1 


Then I turned 
myſelf to conſider 
wiſdom, even that 


which ſhineth 7he 


moſt, and ignorance; 


(for what can the 
man do, that cometh 


after the king ? the 


very ſame which 
hath been done al- 
ready). And I plainly 
ſaw that wiſdom ex- 
celleth ignorance as 


far as light excelleth 
darkneſs, The wiſe 


man's eyes are in 
his head : but the 
fool walketh in dark- 


nels, — — per- 


Ver. 12. that which ſvineth, See 2. O. iii, 31. 


the very ſame. 


See 2. O. vii. 13. 


FIRST. The more one. 
compares together wiſdom 
(or knowledge) and igno- 
rance, which no one can 


ever be better qualified to do 


than Solomon was, or per- 


form with more exactneſs, 


the more it appears that 
the former hath, by much, 


the advantage of the latter. 
Vet that advantage doth not 
reach ſo far as to eſtabliſh 
a viſible inequality of fate 
between the wiſe and the. 


ignorant. Death is e 


unavoidable to both. 
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"Th. 


myſelf perceived 


alſo, that one event 
happeneth to them 
= 
15. Then faid I 
in my heart, as it 
happeneth to the 
fool, ſo it happen- 
eth even to me: 
and why was I 
then more wiſe ? 
Then 1 ſaid in my 
heart, that this alſo 
is vanity. 

16. For there is 


no remembrance of 


the wiſe more than 
of the fool for ever; 
ſeeing that which 


now 25, in the days 


to come ſhall be 
forgotten: and how 
dieth the wiſe man? 
as the fool, 
17. Therefore 1 
hated life, becauſe 


the work that is 


'wrought under the 


ſun is grievous un- 


fool. 


ſing to me: 


The Book of FECCLESIASTES, 


New Verſion, 
ceived alſo, that the 


ſame fate attendeth 


both. 75 


Therefore faid in 
my heart, ſince the 
ſame fate which at- 
tendeth the fool muſt 
likewiſe attend me, 


to what purpoſe did 


I excel in wiſdom ? 
and I concluded in 
my heart, that this 


allo is vanity, be- 


cauſe no monument 
erected to the wile 


-7s for ever with the 
In the time 
that is already paſt 
all hath been for- 


gotten, and now, both 


the wiſe and the 
fool ſhall equally 
„ 


And 1 hated life 
becauſe the occupa- 
tion of men under 
the ſun is unplea- 


Ver. ag. 1 concluded. See 3. O. viii. 


Ver. 10. monument &C, 
| in the time &C. 


Ver. 17, unpleaſing. 
all that, 


a vapour &c. 


See 2. O. vii. 8. 


See 2. O. vii. 3. and 3. O. 1. 
Heb. Bad to me. | 
See 2. O. vil. 16. 


See 2. O. iii, 3 — 10. 


ſo little in this world, 


for all 


N cal Parophrafe 


From thenes two conſe- 
quences naturally ariſe, 


1. Even that which is the 
moſt valuable in itſelf, avails 
that 
it may very reaſonably, with 
reſpect to it, be accounted 
but a vain advantage. Wil. 
dom itſelf does not ſecure 


| immortality either in a literal 


or in a metaphorical ſenſe; 
and whatever trouble may 


be taken in erecting monu— 


ments to the wiſe, it is ſo 
much loſt with the igno- 
rant, who ſhall probably 
be the greateſt number as 


well hereafter as they are 


now. 


2. Life itſelf is unworthy 
of our love and attachment, 
ſince both its concluſion, and 
the occupations in which it 


is employed, concur to de- 


* 


9 


FLY r * 


+0 
3 


8 3. 
to me: for all 15 
vanity and vexa- 
tion of ſpirit. 
1 
ted all my labour 


I ha- 


= which I had taken 


under the ſun: 


becauſe I ſhould 
leave it unto the 


man that ſhall be 
after me. 
19. And who 


knoweth whether 
he ſhall be a wiſe 
mam or a fool? Yet 
ſhall he have rule 
= overall my labour, 
= wherein I have la- 
boured, and where: 
in I have ſhewed 
myſelf wiſe under 
the ſun. 


This 75 
alſo vanity, 


20. Therefore I 
went about to cauſe. 
my heart to deſpair 
of all the labour 
which I took un- 


der the ſun. 


21. For there is 


The Book of E CCLESIASTES. 


New Verſion. 
that is a vapour 


and company for the 
wind, 

I hated alſo all the 
labour which I had 


taken under the ſun, 


becauſe I mult leave 
the fruit of it to the 
man who ſhall be 
after me; and who 
knoweth whether he 
ſhall be wiſe or 1g- 
norant ? Yet he ſhall 
be maſter of 


through both my la- 
bour and prudent 
management under 
the ſun. This alſo 
7s a vapour. 
I conſidered every 
way, ſo that my 
heart deſpaired of 
ever getting any ſold 
advantage from all 
the trouble I took 


under the ſun ; ſince 


a man who la— 
bours wiſely, know- 
ingly and ſucceſs- 


all 
that I have acquired 


And | 


Analytical Paraphroſs 
monſtrate its emptineſs and 
vanity. 


The SECOND OBSERVA“/ 
TION (the ſubject of which 
is riches) and the concluſion 


that flows from it are ſo 


blended together, that they 
cannot be eaſily disjoined. 
When a man dies, which, 
as was ſaid before, muſt be 
the caſe of the wiſe as well 
as that of the ignorant, the 
fruits of all his labour and in- 


duſtry fall into the hands of 


his heir, whether that heir 


inherits his predeceſſor s abi- 
lities and laborious diſpoſi- 
tion Or not. 


labour, and ſollicitude where- 
in you ſpent your days, and 
of which you ſeldom or 
never got rid, not even in 


the very time that is de- 


voted to reſt, comes to the 
enjoyment of what coſt you 
ſo much. Therefore, as far 
as you are perſonally con- 
cerned in it, your labour is 


Ver. 19. th have ani &c. Heb. my labour hed 1 Nu laboured, and in which I 


Was wiſe. 


. 20. confidered & o. Heb. went — See 3. 0. Ixxxi. 


Ver, a 21. Amun, See i. O. xvi. 8. and 2. O. v. 8. 
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Thus he who 
had no ſhare in the trouble, 


> 
3 


98 
C, II. 


a man whoſe la- 
bour s in wiſdom, 


and in knowledge, 


and in equity, yet 
to a man that hath 
not laboured there- 
in, ſhall he leave 
it for his portion. 
This alſo 7s vanity 
and a great evil. 

a, Poe - what 
hath a man of all 


his labour, and of 
the vexation of his 


heart, wherein he 
hath laboured un- 
der the ſun ? 

22, For all his 
days are ſorrows, 
and his travel grief; 
yea, his heart tak- 
eth not reſt in the 
night. This is alſo 
vanity. 

24. There is no- 
thing better for a 
man, Z7han that 


he ſhould eat and 


drink, and that he 


labour. 


night. 


De Book of ECcLESIASTES, 


New Verſon. 
fully, muft zever- 


theleſs leave his ſhare 


to another man who 
did not join in the 


a vapour and a great 
evil. For what does 


a man get by all his 
labour, and the anxi- 
ety of his heart, 


wherewith he fa- 


tigues himſelf un- 
der the ſun ? con- 


ſidering that all his 


days are ſorrow, and 


grief his employ- 


ment: nay, his heart 


hath no reſt in the 
This allo 28 


vanity itſelf. 


The good of eat- 


ing, and drinking, 


and of making his 
ſoul to enjoy the 


fruit of his labour, 


Ver. 21. his, ſoars. See 3. O. xl; 
Ver. 22. anxiety. See 2. O. 1. 10, 
vanity itſelf. See 2. O. vii, 10. 


Ver. 24. The good of. See 2. Q, vii, 9. and 1. O. xi. 4. 
enjoy &c. Heb. to make his ſoul ſee good in his labour. 


the occupations of men in 
This alſo is 
they can get by it, or ra- 


reducing it to its true mean- 


tions in this world, and to 


cured, as it is at the ſame 


 Analyti cal Paraphrafe. 
loſt, and your occupations 
are vain, Is not it then 


highly reaſonable to hate both 
this world, and that which 


ther (to ſoften the harſhneſs 
of the Hebrew phraſe, by 


. 
ro . 
Ie. 
7 

OSTER 


ing) not to place our affec- 


ſet very little value on it, and 
its contents ? 


The Thi RD OBsgRva- 
T10N is upon pleaſure, which 
differs from riches chiefly in 
this, that once it is pro- 


INIT 


DE. 8 
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ſhould make his 


ſoul enjoy good in 


his labour, This 


alſo I ſaw that it 
was from the hand 
of God. | 


25. For who can 


eat, or who elſe 


can haſten hereunto 


more than I? 


26. For God giv- 
eth to a man that 
1 good in his 


fight, wiſdom, and 


knowledge, and 
joy: but to the 


= finner he giveth 


travel, to gather, 


= that he may give 


to him thatis good 


be! 

* 

EN g 5 

* , 

8 be Ore God, I 18 
5 

Tg 


alſo 7s vanity and 


vexation of ſpirit, 


The Book of EECLESIASTES. 


New Verſion. 


is not in man, Iplain- 


ly perceived that that 
itſelf 7s from the 
hand of God. For 
who ſhall eat, and 
who ſhall enjoy 
without him, be- 


cauſe he giveth wiſ- 
dom, and know- 
ledge, and pleaſure 
to the man who 1s 
good in his ſight; 
while he giveth the 


ſinner a troubleſom 
occupation, that he 


may gather, and heap 


up r:ches to give to 
him who is good 


beft Ore God. 


This alſo is a va- 


pour and company 


Ver. 24. that itſelf, See 2. O. vii. 10. | 


Ver. 25. Hall eat, See 2. O. vii. 2. 
enjoy & c. See 3. O. xxxvi. 5. 
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time enjoyed, it is ſo much 
the property of the enjoyer, 
that it can by no means be 
transferred to another; and 


ſo far it may be looked upon 
as a real good. But is that 


good the real reſult of the 


labour and trouble we put 
ourſelves to, in order to get 
it? It ſeems to be ſo at firſt: 
but, upon cooler reflexion, it 
appears to be quite other- 


wiſe. The bounty of the 


ſupreme Giver of every good 


gift is the only ſource it pro- 


ceeds from. The Almighty 


does not always permit him 


who gathers the means of 


pleaſure to enjoy it himſelf; 


and often employs the ſinner 
to make, as it were, a provi- 
ſion for the juſt, whom he 
endoweth with wiſdom and 
knowledge, and puts him 


into poſſeſſion of thoſe means 


of pleaſure, which another 


hath heaped up for him. 


From this obſervation it 


is very reaſonable to con- 


1. O. xix. 2. one might alſo' tranſlate thus, fir 


«who Hall eat, and who ſhall reflet more than I, for he gives wiſdom &c. 


O 2 


Ver. 26, @ vapour. See 2. O. iii, 3—10. that be may gathtr, See 2. O. vii. 6. 
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CHAPTER III. 
1. To every thing 
there is a ſeaſon, 
and a time to every 
purpoſe under the 
heaven. 

2. A time to be 
born, and a time 
to die: a time to 
plant, and a time 


to pluck up that 


which is planted. 
3. A time to kill, 


and a time to heal: 


a time to break 
down, and a time 


to build up: 


4. A time to 
weep, and a time 


to laugh: a time 
to mourn, and a 
time to dance: 


Ver. 1. the determinations &c. 
See 2. O. i. 4. and 1. O. xi. 1. 


Ver. 2. 4 time &c. 


time to kill, 
time to heal: A 


The Boox of Ec ES148 Et. 


New Verſion, . 


There ts a fixed ſea- 
ſon for every thing : 
nay, all the determi - 
nations of man's will 


under heaven have 


their proper time. A 
time to be born, and 
a time to die: A 
time to plant, and a 
time to pluck up hat 
which 1s planted : A 
and a 


time to break down, 
and a time to build 


up. A time to weep, 
and a time to laugh: 


A time to mourn, 
and a time to dance. 


A time to caſt away 
ſtones, and a time to 


See 3. O. xli, 


purſuer, 


Analytical Parephreſe. 


CLUDE, that the anxious re- 


ſearch of pleaſure is as vain 


as the reſt of men's occupa- 
tions in this world, ſince, 
after all, the end is not at- 


tained by the moſt eager 


whom God 1s "Fon to 


_ bleſs. 


The TüIRD 
the propoſition laid down in 
the beginning, is taken from 
the endleſs viciſſitude of 
things in this world, 
eſpecially of thoſe that de- 
pend upon our choice. There 


is nothing a man can fix 


upon, of which it is in his 
power to fay, I will always 


be of the ſame mind with 
reſpect to it. The moſt con- 


tradictory reſolutions have 
their time with us, and ſuc- 
ceed one another, as appears 
from the annexed liſt of con- 
trarieties. Thus we do im- 
plicitly acknowledge the va- 
nity of thoſe occupations that 
are the reſult of our determi- 
nations, For what is chang- 


but by him only 


PROOF of 


and 
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5. A time to caſt 
away ſtones, and 
a time to gather 


ſtones together: a 


time to embrace, 


and a time to re- 
frain from em- 
bracing: 


6. A time to get, 


and a time to loſe: 


a time to Keep, 
and a time to caſt 
away. 

7. A time to rent, 


and a time to ſew: 


a time to keep ſi- 
lence, and a time 
to ſpeak. 
8. Atime to love, 
and a time to hate: 
a time of war, and 
a time of peace. 
9. What profit 
hath he that work - 
eth, in that where- 
in he laboureth ? 


New Verſion. 
gather ſtones toge- 


ther: A time to em- 


brace, and a time to 
remove from em- 
bracing: A time to 
get, and a time to 
loſe: A time to 


keep, and a time to 


caſt away : A time 


to rent, and a time 
to ſew: A time to 
keep ſilence, and a 


time to ſpeak: A 


time to love, and a 


time to hate: A 
time of war, and a 
time of peace. 


What remaineth 


to him that work 


eth, from that upon 


which he beſtoweth 


his labour ? 


Ver, 9. remaineth. See 3. O. xlix, 1 
be befloweth &c. Heb. he himſelf Jaboureth; 4 2. O. vii. 10. 
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ing, but owning that that 


which you alter either was 


not, or at leaſt hath ceaſed 
to be proper, and, of conſe- 
quence, had no permanent 
goodneſs in it? 


The Cors E GUENCE is 


obvious. It is not in the 
power of men to get, by that 
which is properly their own 
work, and the reſult of their 
choice, any thing that they: 
have a right to call a ſolid 


ad vantage; fince they do not 


know but the time is coming, 
when that, which they look 


0 
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This and the foregoing proof were both taken from the ſame ſub- 
feet, viz. the occupations of men in this world, or the methods they 
Theſe were confidered, it tn thn 
ſelves, and with reſpect to the end propoſed : ſecondly, with reſpe to 
the choice which determines us to follow different methods at differ- 
ent times. Now, having done with thoſe proofs, confidered as ſuch, 
our Author reſumes the ſubject that had afforded them, viz. the occu- 
pations of men in this world, in order to make fome new obſervations 


take in purſuit of happinefs, 


New Ve 15 fon. 


4 - 


Analytical Paraphraſs 
upon as ſuch, ſhall appear to 
them in a quite different 


light, 


on it, and to draw ſome important conſequences from the whole, wiich 


are here inſerted by way of corollaries: And he gives an intimation of 
his thus reſuming that ſubject, by making uſe of the very ſame words 
wherein he had declared the general . al his ch. * 


13; 


10. I have ſeen 


the travel which 


God hath given to 
the ſons of men, 


to be exerciſed in 
11. He hath 


made every thing 


beautiful in his 


time: Alſo he hath 
ſet the world in 


their heart, ſo that 
no man ean find: 
out the work that: 
God maketh, from 


Ver. 10. to give evidence. See 1. O. xvi. 2. 2. O. 1 6. 
Ver. 11. All this. . . . that work, See 2. O. vil. 18. 


Now I have Gon 
( what I had pro- 


poſed, i. 13.) that 


troubleſom occupa- 


tion which God gave 
to the ſons of man, 


to give evidence of 


himſelf. All this he 
hath made to appear 


beautiful in its pro- 
per time: he hath 


even ſet that eternity 

in their hearts, with- 
out which no man 
can find out the de- 


eternity, See: 30. lazy, 2 


poſely that they might find 


tion of an infinitely perfect 
Being, are convinced it muſt 
be fo, even when they are 


His. fel. ob 1 Is, 
that God who ſet men upon 
that ungrateful taſk, pur- 


him out, hath done nothing 
but what is fit, though the 
fitneſs does not always pre- 
ſently appear. Hence it is 
that men (who from the no- 


not able to make it out 
plainly to themſelves) enter- 
tain A fort of longing for 


* 


r 
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the end. 


12, I know that 


= there is no good in 


TENSE. 
n 
er 


tbem, but for 4 


man to rejoice, and 
to do good in his 


life. DR 
13. And alſo that 
every man ſhould 
eat and drink, and 
enjoy the good of 
all his labour, it zs 
the gift of God. 
14. I know that 
whatſoever God 


& docth, it ſhall be 


for ever: nothing 
can be put to it, 
norany thing taken 
from it; and God 
docth it that men 


Ver. 12, from them. 
Ver, 13. receive &c. 


TP 
The Book of ECCLESIASTES. 


New Ver ſion. 


+ the beginning to n of that work 


which God hath 
done from begin- 
ning to end. 


+ 2 found that no 


profit can be got from 
them, but that a man 


ſhould take pleaſure, 


and do good during 


his life. But even 
that any man ſhould, 


by eating and drink- 


ing, receive ſome be- 
nefit from all his la- 


bour, that itſelf is a 
gift of God. Nay, 


I found that what- 
ſoever God ſhall do, 


the ſame ſhall be for 


ever. Nothing ſhall 


be ſuperadded to it, 


nor ſhall any thing 


be taken from it: 


and God doeth it 


See 1. O. xix. 3. 
See 2. O. vi. 5. 


that itſelf. See 2. O. vii. 11. 


Anahti cal Paraphraſe. 


eternity : For they are ſen- 


ſible that the ſhort ſpace. of 
this life is not ſafficient for 
them, to find out the ways 


of their Maker, and cannot 


but perceive, at leaſt con- 


fuſedly, that ſuch a life as 


this does not fully anſwer the 
wiſe deſigns of the ſupreme 
Governor of the world. 


The fecond obſervation, 


which ſerves alſo for a tran- 
ſition to the conſequences to 


be inferred from the whole, 
is, that God muſt be conſi- 


dered as the real Author of 


whatever befalls us, whether 


it be good or bad ; and di- 


res all the events wherein 


we are any way concerned, 
by an unvariable Providence, 
A conſtant and powerful in- 
ducement indeed to fear 


Vopr 


Ver. 14, God all o &c. Ses 2. O. vi. 2. and vii. 3. 70. 
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fhould fear before 
him. 

I 5. That which 
hath been, is now; 
and that which 1s 
to be, hath already 
been, and God re- 


quireth that which 


1s paſt, 
16. And more- 


ever I ſaw under 
place 


the ſun the 
of judgment, that 
wickedneſs 
there : and the 
place of righte- 
ouſneſs, that ini- 
quity was there. 
157. Iſaid in mine 
heart, God ſhall 
judge the righteous 
and the wicked : 


for there is a time 


there for every pur- 
poſe, and for every 
Work. 


Ver. 1 5. often. 


Ver. 16. under the ſun. 


place of righteouſneſs. 
Ver. 17. _ _ &c, Heb, very with, See 3. O. EY . 


Was 


for every thing 
ſhall think proper, 


very 


The Book of EccLestAasTES. 


New Verſion. 
that they ſhould. fear 
before his face. What 
hath been? The ſame 
was often repeated ; 


and that which ſhall 


be was often before; 


and God ſhall re- 


quire the return of 


what followed. 


Moreover I ob- 
| ſerved under the ſun 
the place of judg- 


ment: There 1 jaw 
iniquity, and the 
place of righteouſ- 
neſs; There I /aw 
wickedneſs. Then 1 
concluded in my 
heart, God ſhall 
judge the . righteous 


and the wicked, be- 


cauſe there is a time 


even Concerning e- 
work that 15 
done there. 


See 3. O. 1. 


See 2. O. iv. 2. 
See 1. O. xxi. 8. 


vention of the Almighty in 


world, that the fate of the 


ſaid before, a proper time for 


one for the reverſal of the 


he 


every thing right. 


Analytical Paraphraſe. 


Firſt Grrollary, Notwith- 


ſtanding the conſtant inter- 


human affairs, ſuch diſorders 
are obſervable in the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice in this 


innocent, and that of the 
guilty are often, as it were, 
interchanged. But then, ſince 


God hath appointed, as Was 
every thing, there muſt be 


wrong ſentences paſſed upon 
men by wicked judges, and 
I concluded that God ſhall, 
one day or other, take the 
judgment to himſelf, and ſet 
Thus his 
conduct ſhall be fully juſti- 
fied in the event. 
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Ch. III. 
18. I ſaid in my 
heart concerning 
the eſtate of the 
ſons of men, that 
God might mani- 
feſt them, and that 
they might ſee that 
they themſelves are 
beaſts. 

19. For that 
which befalleth 
the ſons of men 
befalleth beaſts, e- 


ven one thing be- 


falleth them: 

the one dieth, ſo 
dieth the other; 
yea, they have all 
one breath, ſo that 
a man hath no 


pre- eminence a- 


bove a beaſt, for 
all 16 vanity, 

20. All go unto 
one place, all are 
of the duſt, and all 
turn to duſt again. 


21. Who know- 


Ver. 18, with reſpe@. | 
| I. ftould aſſert. 
ts themſelves, 


Ver, 19. all that, See 2, O. vii, 16. 
Ver, 20. They all go. . . they were &c. 
Ver, 21, the breath, See 2. O. iii. 4. 

whether &c. See 1. O. xxiii. 19. 


5 


New Verſion. 
I concluded in my 
heart with reſpect to 


the ſons of man, that 
T ſhould aſſert God, 


and ſee that they 
themſelves are a 
brute to themſelves, 


For that which be- 


falleth the ſons of 


man, and that which 
befalleth the brute, 
7s one fate to them. 
As the one dieth, ſo 
dieth the other. One 


breath is in all, and 
man hath no advan- 
tage over the brute, 


becauſe all that is a 
vapour. They all go 
unto one place. They 


were all from the 


duſt, and they all 


return to duſt. Who 
knoweth the breath 


of the ſons of man 


whether it aſcendeth 


upwards, and the 


breath of the brute 


See 3. O. XXIV, 3. 
See 2. O. vi. 4. vii. 6, 
See 2. O. vii. 6. | 


Analytical Paraphraſe. 
The Second Corollary, The 
being of a God, his attributes 


and ſupreme ſway of his Pro- 


vidence are clearly evinced, 


from the very complication 
of human affairs, which none 
but an infinite underſtanding 


could ever prevent from fall- 


ing into an irretrievable con- 
fuſion. But the higher we 
riſe in our conceptions of that 
great Being, the lower we 
muſt deſcend in the notions 


we have of our own worth 
and dignity, for our ſo much 


boaſted of reaſon, when left 
to itſelf, is incapable of aſcer- 


taining a difference in men's 
favour, with reſpect to a fu- 


ture diſpenſation, between 


themſelves and what they 
call the brutiſh part of the 
creation : So dark and intri- 


cate are the ways of Provi- 
dence in this world! (See 
above, Eflay, p. 53, 54+) 


See . O. Vil, 17. 
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Ch. III. 
eth the ſpirit of 


man that goeth 


upward, and the 


ſpirit of the beaſt 
that goes down- 


ward to the earth? 


22. Wherefore I 


perceive that there 
7s nothing better 
than that a man 
mould rejoice in 


his own works; for 


that is his portion: 
for who ſhall bring 
him to ſee what 


all be after him? 


CHAPTER IV. 

1. So I return- 
ed and confidered 
all the oppreſſions 
that are done un- 
der the ſun: 


' New Ve er/ion. 


whether it deſcend- 


eth downward tothe 
earth ? 5 


Laſtly, I perceived 


that there is nothing 
better in the labour 


of man, than that he 
ſhould receive plea- 
ſure from it, becauſe 
this 1s his portion ; 


for who ſhall bring 
him back to enjoy 
what ſhall be after 


him ? 


I conſidered a- 
gain, and I obſerved 
all the wrongs that 


are done under the 


ſun. 


Ver, 22. in the labour &c, See Eſſay, p. 25. 


his portion. 


enjoy. See 2. O. vi. 5. 
yer, 1. 4 conſidered. See 3, O. Ixxxi. 
Wrongs, See 2. O. v, 7. 82 


See 3. O. xl. 


Analytical Paroptreſe, 


The Third Corollary, Since 
it is not given to men to ſee 
what happens after their 
death, much leſs to enjoy it, 
the portion allotted to them 


by God Almighty can be no- 


thing elſe, in this world, but 


preſent enjoyment, There- 
fore, if you allow a minor, 


which is too well known to 
ſtand in an abſolute need of 
being expreſsly mentioned, 


viz, that the gifts of God are 


good and valuable, it follows 
that nothing in this world, 
is preferable to that enjoy- 


ment, 


The FourTH and haſt 

PRoor, brought to ſupport 
the firſt propoſition, is taken 
from the wrong uſe which 
men (conſidered with reſpect 
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Ch, IV. 


And behold the 
tears of ſuch as 
were oppreſſed, and 
they had no com- 
forter; and on the 


preſſors, there was 
power, but they 


2. Wherefore I 
praiſed the dead 


dead, more than 
are yet alive, 
be than both they, 


Ver. 1. behold &c. 


ſide of their op- 


had no comforter. 


which are already 
the living which 


3. Yea, better is 


New 4 erfion, 


And behold the tears 
of thoſe that are 


wronged ; and here 
5 no comforter for 


them: Power zs in 


the hand of thoſe 


that wrong them, 


and no comforter for 
them, 


Wherefore Ieſteem 
the dead who have 


long before done 
with this life, hap- 


pier than the living 
who have protracted 


their life until now. 


Nay, I ſay he is hap- 


See 2. O. i. 5. 
in the hand, Heb. from the hand. 
Ver. 2. who have long before &c. 
evhile. See 3. O. 1. 2. O. iv. 18, 
Ver, 3. he is happier. Heb. good above both, See vi, 5. and 1, O. xvii, 7. 


P 2 
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Analytical Parapbraſe. 


to the duties and particular 
circumſtances of ſocial life) 


make of opportunities that 
might be turned to their pri- 


vate advantage, or to that of 
the public, 


whether it be 
owing to their wickedneſs, 


folly, or ſupineneſs. The 


particular inſtances are as 
follow. . 


L 


The great and powerful, in- 


ſtead of relieving thoſe who 
ſuffer wrong, ſupport one 


another in their oppreſſive 
ſo that the op- 
preſſed have no one to wipe 


{ſchemes ; 
oft their tears. 
Here our Author thought 


proper to inſert a conſequence, 
by way, as I think, of anti- 


cipation, which properly be- 
longs to the whole argu- 


ment, and might as well be 
inferred from every particu- 
lar inſtance, hereafter to be 


Heb. who are now dead, or who have been dead a 2 
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Ch. IV. 
which hath not yet 
been, who hath 
not ſeen the evil 
work that is done 
under the ſun. 


* 


4. Again I con- 
£0 Gdereg + all travel. 
and every Tight, 

work, that for this 

a man is envied 

of his neighbour. 

This 1s alſo vanity 

and vexation of 


ſpirit, 


5. The fool fold- 
eth his hands to- 
gether, and eateth 
his own fleſh. 


6. Better is an 


handful wth quiet- 

neſs, than both the 
hands full c? tra- 
vel and vexation of 
f pirit. 


The Book of EIL ESIASTES. 


' New Verſian. 


pier than either who 


is not come to life 
yet, who hath not 
ſeen the miſery that 


ſun. 


I obſerved again all 
.the labour, nay all 


THe moſt ſucceſsful 


work, that that itſelf 
is the cauſe of a 
man's envying his 
neighbour. This alſo 
is a vapour and com- 


pany for the wind. 


The fool folding 


his hands together, 


and eating his own 


fleſh, 


the hands full of 
work, and that which 
goes with the wind. 


Ver, 3. miſery. Heb, evil work, 


Ver. 4. ſucceſsful. &. Heb. and the ſucceſs of aver 


v. 8. 
a vapour &c. 


See 2. O. ul. 3—10. 


Ver, 5. eating his own fleſh. See 2. O. iii. 11, 
See 2, O. iii, 9. 


Ver. 6, that which goes &c. 


- prevaileth under the 


well, 


ſaith better is 
the palm of one hand 
full of reſt, than both 


Analytical Parapbraſe. 
mentioned, as from this firſt; 
and which muſt be under- 
ſtood after every one of them: 
viz, that ſince we cannot 
live in this world without 
being eye witneſſes of num- 


berleſs evils, it is better to 


be out of 1 it. f 
II. 
A man who is induſtri- 
ous, and applieth his labour 
is ſure to attract the 
envy of thoſe whoſe intereſt 


ſhould rather prompt them 
to encourage him, and to 
improve by his example. 


e 
The idler envieth the 


proſperity and plenty enjoy- 
ed by the induſtrious, while 


his averſion to trouble and 


labour makes him chuſe po- 


verty rather than abundance; 


whereas he ought to reſt ſa-, 
tified with that ſtate, which 
is a natural conſequence of. 


the way of life he chuſes, 


1. See 1. O. xvi, 8. and 2. O. 


I 
3 


Ch. IV. 


1 7. Then I re- 
; 1 turned, and I faw 


ſun. 

38. There is one 
[ 7 alone, and there 1s 
not a ſecond; yea, 
be hath neither 
; child nor brother: 
. 3 yet ;s there no 
end of all his la- 


LY eyes ſatisfied with 
EZ riches, neither /az7h 
be, for whom do I 
labour, and bereave 
my ſoul of good, 


EZ yea it 18 a fore tra- 
Be vel, 


ter than one; be- 
aauſe they have a 
good reward for 
E | their labour. 

10. For if they 
fall, the one will 


but wo to him bat 
alone when he 


Wy filleth: for be barb 


vanity under the 


EZ bour, neither is his 


EZ This is alſo vanity, 


9. Two are bet- 


lift up his fellow : 


New Verſion, 


I conſidered again, 
and I obſerved a va- 
nity under the ſun, 
Here is a man who 
hath no ſecond, nei- 


ther ſon nor brother. 


Yet he puts no end 
to his labour. Nay, 
his eye ſhall not be 


ſatisfied with riches. 


And for whoſe ſake 
do I labour, and ab- 


ſtain from enjoying ? 
This certainly is a 
vapour, and a trou- 
bleſom evil occupa- 


tion. Two are bet- 
ter than one, becauſe 
they have a better 


reward for their 


common labour, For 
if they fall, the one 
will lift up his com- 
panion, But wo to 
him who is alone 


when he falleth. 


There is no ſecond 


to help him up. 
Again, if two lie to- 
gether, then they 


ſhall have heat; but, 


Ver. 8. for whoſe fake &c, See 2. O. ii. 5. 
alflain. Heb, make my foul want good. 
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Analytical Paraphraſe, 
1 
As the character of the 
idler was oppoſed to that of 
the induſtrious man, ſo an- 


other character is now intro- 


duced, in oppoſition to that 


of the idler, viz. the charac- 


ter of an indefatigable covet- 


ous man, who, having no 
body to ſhare his fortune 


with, cannot reſolve either to 
leave off heaping up riches, 
and quietly to enjoy what he 
hath already acquired, or to 
take ſome one in partnerſhip 


with him, He is fully con- 


vinced of the advantages re- 
ſulting from a ſocial life, and 
of the inconveniencies to 
which the loneſom life he 
leads is unavoidably ſubject. 


Yet he will not avail him- 


ſelf of thoſe advantages, or 
avoid theſe dreadful mcon- 


veniencies, at the expence of 


admitting another intoa ſhare 
of that plenty which he him- 
ſelf doth'not enjoy, although 
he poſſeſſeth it. Aut 
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110 
Ch. IV. 


not ancther to help 


him up. 


11. Again, if two 


lie together, then 


they have heat: 
but how can one 
be warm alone ? 
12. And if one 
prevail againſt him, 
two ſhall with- 
ſtand him; and a 
threefold cord is 
not quickly bro- 
ken, | 
13. Better is a 
poor and a wiſe 
child, than an old 


and fooliſh king, 


who will no more 


be admoniſhed. 


14. For out of 


priſon he cometh 
to reign, whereas 
alſo he that is born 
in his kingdom be- 
cometh poor. 

15. I conſidered 
all the livingwhich 
walk under the 
ſun, with the ſe- 
cond child that 


Ver. 12. 
Ver. 13. 
Ver. 14. 
Ver. 15. 


became his. 


one ſhould be ſtrong, 
the two will make 
a ſtand againſt him, 
for a three-ſtringed 
cord ſhall not quick- 
ly be broken. 


Better is the expe- 
rienced and wile ſon, 


than the old and ig- 


norant king, who 
doth not know yet 


Hoco to receive ad- 


vice : Becauſe he 
came from among 


the 
king, and becauſe 


he was born poor in 


the kingdom hat 


all the living eager 


to walk under the 


ſun, with the ſecond 
ſon who ſhall ſuc- 


be ſtrong. See 1. 0. xxiii. 1. 
experienced &c. See 2. O. iv. 14, 15. and v. 11. 
among the flawes, Heb. from the houſe of the bondmen. 


eager to walk &c. See 2. O. iii. 12. 


ſlaves to be a 


I ſaw 


De Book of ett art 
1 New Verſion. 


for one that is. alone, 
how ſhall he get 
heat? And though 


OOPS cal hs 


N 
The next inſtance is that 
of the regard which is ge- 
nerally paid to dignities and 
places, rather than to real 
worth and merit; whereby 
virtue and public ſpirit lic 


under great diſcouragement, 


No doubt but the virtuous 
diſpoſitions of a young prince 
who hath improved his na- 
tural abilities by experience, 


are of greater value than the 


dignity of an old doating 


king, whoſe kingſhip is 


mere accident, whereby hi 
perſonal worth is neither im- 
paired nor improved. et 
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Ch. IV. 


hall ſtand up in 


23 his ſtead, 

= 16. There is no 
end of all the peo- 
FI ple, even of all that 
have been before 
4 them: they alſo 
that come after, 
ET ſhall not rejoice in 
him. Surely this 
ES alſo 1s vanity and 
vexation of ſpirit. 


New V. erſion. 


ceed him. No end 


of all the people ! 
of all that reſorted 


to them! yet they 


who ſhall come after 
will have no reaſon 


10 be glad of that 


ſucceſſor. Surely this 


alſo is a vapour and 
company for the 
wind. 


Analytical Parapbraſs. 
the favour he ſhews to an- 
other ſon, whoſe reign (if 
ever he fits on the throne) 
poſterity will have no reaſon 
to rejoice at, 1s a ſufficient 


inducement to all the cour- 


tiers, to pay their joint court. 


to the father and to the a- 
 vourite ſon, whom they look 
upon as preſumptive heir to 
the crown, without regard- 
ing either the title or deſerts. 


of the wiſe Ju 0 


Tux particulars hitherto alledged, in ſupport of the main argument, 
may be viewed in very different lights, as appears by the apprehenſions 
of thoſe who would exclude this book out of the Canon. Though 


© they are really calculated to inſtil the fear of God, and a thorough re- 


apt to produce an effect directly contrary to that reſpect and reverence 

which we owe the Almighty. The ſacred Orator, being aware of this, 
thought proper here to inſert a few admonitions concerning that reſpect 
N Wand reverence, | 


© | Cnapren V. : TR 

i 1. Keep thy foot Keep thy foot when Fir/t, Though ſome may 
hen thou goeſt thou goeſt to the be apt to infer from the ob- 
to the houſe of houſe of God: For vious vanity of every thing 
Þ od, and be more to be ready to obey in this world, that God does: 


give the ſacri- than the gift of the human affairs; yet never go 


Fo, 1 
* 


Ver. 16. a vapour &c. See 2. O. ili. 3—10. 
5 Ver. 1. to be ready &c. dee 2. O. iv. 16. 


verence for him into men's hearts, yet ſome might imagine they are 


eady to hear, than is a better ſacrifice not concern himſelf about 


ee of fools, For ignorant; becauſe into his houſe only for form's 
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fool's voice 7s 


tude of words. 


. 
they conſider not 


that they do evil. 


2. Be not raſh 
with thy mouth, 
and let not thine 
heart be haſty, to 
utter any thing be- 
fore God. For God 
i in heaven, and 
thou upon earth: 
Therefore let thy 


words be few. 


. For a dream 
cometh through 
the multitude of 
buſineſs, and a 


known by multi- 


4. When thou 
voweſt a vow unto 
God, defer not to 
pay it: for he hath 


Ver. 1. when they &c. 
Ver. 2. the word before. 


Ver. z. bringeth abundance &c. Heb. cometh in multitude of n occupation. See 1. 0, 


xix. 4. 


Ver. 4. it is the graperty &C, Heb, no will 1 in fork, See 2, O. Vil, 15. 


New Verfſion. 
they know not when 
they do evil. 


Be not raſh with 


thy mouth, and let 


not thine heart be 


haſty to utter the 
word before the face 


of God, becauſe God 


is in heaven, and 
thou upon earth, 
Therefore let thy 
words be few: For 
as a dream bringeth 
abundance of trou- 
ble, /o does the voice 
of an ignorant (or 


unguarded) man, a- 


bundance of words. 


When thou haſt 


vowed a vow unto 
God, defer not to 
pay it; for it is the 


property of fools to 


112 T% Boox of EcclaSiasmes, 


Analytical Parabbraſe. 


fake, When you reſort thi- 


ther be mindful of your 


| duty to him, and remember, 
that ſuch an undiſcontinued 


watchfulneſs upon yourſelf, 


as the ignorant and giddy are 


not capable of, is more ac- 


ceptable to him than any 


form of outward worſhip. 
Secondly. Let no one rathly 


call by oaths, upon him who 


dwells in heaven, to be a 
witneſs of what paſſeth upon 
earth, and, to avoid the oc- 
caſions of ſwearing, be ſparing 
of your words: For the voice Me 


of a giddy man 1s like a 


dream. His many words are 


as vain, when you come to 


examine them, as the unea- 
ſineſs brought on you by a 
dream, which vaniſheth a- 


way when you wake, Yet 


if you have vowed or pro- 
miſed any thing with an 


oath, do not be dilatory in 


performing of it, You were 
free, and might have dit- 


penſed with binding yourſelf 


in that manner; but after 


See 2. O. vi. 6, and 1. O. xxiii. 20. 


See 3. O. xxiv. 1. 


Ch. V. 
no pleaſure in 
fools: pay that 


which thou haſt 


vowed, 


5. Better 7s it that 
thou ſhouldeſt not 


yow, than that thou 


ſhouldeſt vow, and 
not pay. 


6. Suffer not thy 
mouth to cauſe thy 
fleſh to ſin, neither 


ſay thou before the 


angel, that it was 


an error: where; 


fore ſhould God 
be angry at thy 


voice, and deſtroy 


the work of thine 


hands ? 
7. For in the mul- 


titude of dreams 


and many words, 


There are alſo divers 


vanities: but fear 


thou God. 


8. If thou ſeeſt 


the oppreſſion of 


the poor, and vio- 


The Book 


New Verſion. 


have no fixed will, 


Pay that which thou 
haſt vowed, I 14 


better thou ſhouldſt 


not vow, than that 


thou ſhouldſt vow, 


and not pay. Let 


not thy mouth weak- 


ly excuſe thee to no 
purpoſe; and do not 
ſay before the meſ- 


ſenger, who is ſent to 
require from thee 
what thou hadſt vow 
ea,, it was a miſtake. 


Wherefore ſhould 


God be angry at 


thy voice; and why 


ſhould he deſtroy 


the work of thy 
hands? For it is in 


the multitude of 


dreams that both va- 


-nities and words are 
many. Therefore 


fear thou God. 


I thou ſhouldſt 
obſerve that the poor 


is oppreſſed, and 


Ver, 6. weakly xc. See 3. O. xxi. and xxxvii, 
meſſenger. See 1. O. xxii. 5. 
| miſtake. See 1. O. xv. 5˙ 
be angry. See 1 O. xxii. 5. 
Ver, 7. verdi, or reaſenings. See 3. O. xxiv, 1. 


* 


* of ECCLESIASTES, o 


Analytical Paraßphraſe. 


taking ſuch an engagement 


upon you, not to diſcharge 


it looks like the behaviour of 
an imprudent man, who does 


not know his own will, Do 
not aggravate the crime by 


denying the vow, when you 


are required to pay it. Diſ- 
charge your engagement, and 


do not provoke God to an- 


ger, who is able to puniſh 


you with the utmoſt ſeverity. 


The words, or arguments, 
which you might think of 
uſing to juſtify yourſelf are 


as vain as dreams. Therefore 


do not attempt it ; But fear 


him to whom you are really 


bound, notwithſtanding all 
the evaſions you may have 
recourſe to. 


Thirdly, Let no one look 


upon the injuſtices which 
men in power are guilty of, 
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I Fe 
Tent perverting of 

judgment and juſ- 
tice in a province, 
marvel not at the 
matter : for he that 
is higher than the 
higheſt, regardeth, 
and there be higher 
than they. 

9. Moreover, the 


profit of the earth 


is for all: the king 
himſelf is ſerved by 
the field, 


10. He that lov- 


The Boox of ECCLESIASTBS, 


New Verſion. 
judgment and juſtice | 
denied in a province, 


marvel not at ſuch a 
diſpenſation of Pro- 


vidence, becauſe there 
is one on high who, 


from above, obſerv- 


eth the high, nay 
thoſe who are higher 
than them. Nay the 


earth itſelf remain- 
eth for all; the king 


is ſerved on account. 


of the field. 


bove the monarchs 


Analytical Parapbraſe, 
to the prejudice of the poor, 
as a diſparagement of Provi- 
dence: For one who is above, 
not the governors of pro- 
vinces only, but likewiſe a- 
from 
whom they derive-their au- 
thority, keeps them all in re- 


ſerve for the day of retribu- 


tion; and, as a token of his 
frm reſolve to diſtribute juſ- 
tice to all, with the moſt 
perfect equality, he has fo 
ordered things in this world 
that, after all the incroach- 


ments and. extortions of the 


powerful, there is a common 
fund remaining for the ſup- 
port of all, without diſtinc- 


tion, and for the ſake of 
which, 


chiefly, the kings 


. themſelves are ſerved. For 


He that loveth ſil- 


what inducement have other 


men, to ſubject themſelves to 


the king's authority, but that, 
under his protection, the land 


may be properly ee 


and caltivated ? 
The lat inſtance where- 


eth ſilver, ſhall not ver, ſhall not be fa- with this fourth proof, and 


Yer. 8. ar ſrch a diſpenſetion & c. Heb. 5 that well, See 2. O. v. to, and 5 3. 0. xli. 
Ver. 9. the earth itſelf. See 2. O. vii, 11. 
remaineth. See 3, O. xlix. 


is ſerved, 


See 1. O. viii, 2, xxii. 6. 
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Ch. V. 


be ſatisfied with 


ſilver; nor he that 
loveth abundance, 
with increaſe: this 
7s alſo vanity, 


11. When goods 


increaſe, they are 
increaſed that eat 


them: and what 
good 25 there to the 
owners thereof, 


ſaving the behold- 
ing of them with 


their eyes? 

12, The ſleep of 
a labouring man 7s 
{weet, whether he 


eat little or much: 


but the abundance 


of the rich will 


not ſuffer him to 


Deep, 


New Verfion, 
dated with filver : 
and who loveth nu- 


merous company? 
no income ſhall be 


ſallficient for bim. 


This alſo zs vanity, 
When riches in- 
creaſe, they increaſe 
that eat them, and 
whatadvantage have 


the owners thereof ? 


only that they ſee it 
with their eyes, The 
ſleep of him who 


doeth the work of a 


ſervant is ſweet, whe- 


ther he eateth little 


or much ; but the 


fulneſs of the rich 
will not ſuffer him 
to ſleep. 


The Book of EccLES1asTRs. 115 


Analytical Paraphraſe. 
the whole argument in ſup- 
port of the firſt propoſition 
is concluded, is that of the 


inſufficiency of riches to make 


a man happy, whether he 
loves money for the ſake of 


money, or is fond of it only 


as it affords him opportuni- 


ties of ſpending in feaſts and . 


entertainments. This is made 
the more conſpicuous, by the 
oppoſite inſtance of a poor 
labourer. Covetouſneſs is in- 


ſatiable: yet what is acquired | 


does not turn to the perſonal 


advantage of the owner, who 
does not become capable of 


conſuming more in propor- 
tion as he increaſeth in wealth; 


but muſt ſee his income ſpent 


either by the company he 
delights in, or at leaſt by his 
ſervants and other depen- 
dants, As for himſelf, he 


really fares worſe than a 
plowman who fleeps ſound, 


even after eating more than 
the unexerciſed conſtitution 


of the rich man can bear. 


Whereas the wealthy man is 


Ver. 10. numerous company, See 1. O. xix. 3. . 
Ver. 11 ah advantage. Heb. what ſucceſs. See x. O. xvi. 7, 8. : 


Ver, 12. abo doeth the awark &c. See 3. O. Ixxüi. 1. 
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Ch. V. 


There is a 


fore evil which I 
have ſeen under the 
ſun, namely, riches 
kept ſor the owners 
thereof to their 
hurt. 


14. But theſe 


riches periſh by 
evil travel; and he 


begettethaſon, and 


there 1s nothing 1 in 


His hand. 


1 5. As he came 


forth of his mo- 
ther's womb, nak- 
ed ſhall he return 


to go as he came, 


and ſhall take no- 
thing of his la- 
bour, 
may carry away in 
his hand. 

16, And this alfo 


Ver: 13. aggravation, 
Ver. 14. thoſe very riches. 
notwithſtanding Ke. Heb. in the evil trouble ſam occupation 


not any thing &c. Heb, nothing in bis hand. 


which he 


The Boox of EcelzsI1As TES. 


| New Verſion. 


__ SxcT10xn II. 
There is an aggra- 
vation of evil: I have 
obſerved under the 
fun riches carefully 
preſerved to be the 
torment of the own - 
wn: 


For thoſe very riches 
periſn, notwithſtand- 


ing the conſtant trou- 


ble taken 70 preſerve 


them : A man begot 
a fon, and not any 
thing in his hand! 
As he came forth of 


his mother's womb 


naked, he ſhall re- 


turn naked, to go as 
he came, and ſhall 
take nothing of the 


produce of his labour, 


that he may carry 


away in his hand; 
and this alſo is an 


See 3. O. xxxix, 
See 2. O. vii. 10. 


of what he hath heaped up, 


Analytical Paraphraſc. 


often deprived of the ſweets 


of ſleep, by the natural con- 
ſequences of his gluttony. 


The SE co ND PROPOSITION, 
Earthly goods, and what- 


ever we can acquire by our 
utmoſt trouble and labour in 


this world, are ſo far from 


making us laſtingly happy, 


that they may be looked on 
even as real obſtacles to our 
eaſe, quiet, and tranquillity, 


The FIRST PRoor of 


this propoſition is taken from 
the inftability of riches. The 
longer one hath been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a plentiful fortune, 

the more it vexes him to ſee 


it, notwithſtanding all his 
aſſiduity and care, dwindling 


away to nothing, and to leave 


his ſon, whom he had lived 


in hopes of leaving a rich 


heir, reduced to poverty, Yet 
this is a misfortune againſt 
which no man can. be cer- 
tainly guarded, although he 
himfelf carries nothing away 


colt. v. 
lin a ſore evil, that, 
gin all points, as he 


ft hath he that 


- wind? 

7. All his days 
Ci he eateth in 
Markos and he 


bath much ſor- 


row, and wrath 
Y vic his ſickneſs. 
18. Behold that 
which I have ſeen: 
it is good and 
SF for one to 
eat and to drink, 


good of all his la- 
door that he taketh 


Jhich God giveth 


portion. 
; 0 19. Every man 
3 alſo to whom God 


TVexation. 


Ver, 18. that aubich 


bis portion. 


came, ſo ſhall he 
Wo: and what pro- 


With laboured for 


300 to enjoy the 


under the ſun, all 
Ie days of his life, 


Y tin for it zs his 


The Boox of Ecerzs 1487 Es. 


New Verſion. 
aggravated evil, that 
in all points as he 
came ſo he mult go, 


and what profit hath 


he remaining; for 


he hath laboured for 


the wind? Now he 
ſhall eat, all the days 


of his life, in dark- 


neſs and plenty of 
ſorrow, vexation and 


wrath, 


| Behold that which 


I have obſerved to 


be good, that which 


T have obſerved to be 
proper, that a man 
ſhould eat and drink, 
and enjoy the good 


of all the trouble he 


taketh under the ſun, 


all the days of his 


life ; that which God 


giveth him, behold, I 


Jay, that, that itſelf is 
his portion. And in- 
deed any man to 


Ver. 16, 8 evil. See 3. O. xxxix. 


remaining See 3. O. xlix. 
Ver. 17. Now. Heb. alſo or even. Eateth, See 1. O. 1. 11. 
See 3. O. xxxix. 


. thas which. . 


117 


Analytical Paraphraſe, 
and paſſeth the remainder of 


bis days, after the ſinking of 


his fortune, in affliction and 
continual repining at his "me 
ſent ſituation, 


The StconD PRooF is 
taken from the inſufficiency 
of riches to give a man any 
real ſatisfaction, even though 
the actual poffeſſion of them 
ſhould never be taken from 
him. It was obſerved be- 
fore, ch. iii. 12, 13, 22. that 
the only advantage to be had 
from earthly acquiſitions is 
preſent enjoyment. But it 
was remarked likewiſe, that 


this is the gift of God, and 


is not in any man's power, 
except it be given him from 


. that which. See 2. O. vii. 12. 
that, that 17101 See 2. O. vii. 10. 
See 3 O. xl. 

Ver 19. And indeed any man, Heb. Alſo all man. 


11 8 
OR. V. 


hath given riches 
and wealth, and 
| hath given him 
power to eat there- 
of, and to take his 
portion, and to re- 
joice in his labour: 
this zs the gift of 
God. == 

20. For he ſhall 
not much remem- 
ber the days of his 
life : becauſe God 
anſwereth him in 


the joy of his 


heart. 


CuAPTER VI. 
1. There ig an 
evil which I have 


feen under the ſun, 


and it 7s common 
among men: 
2. A man to whom 
God hath given 
riches, wealth, and 
hotionr, fo that he 


wanteth nothing 


for his ſoul of what 
he deſireth, yet 
God giveth him 


Ver. 19. to make his labour &c. Heb. to rejoice in pry labour. 


whom God - 


New Verſion. 

gave 
and wealth, 
and 


riches, 
and honour, 


made him / far ma- 


ſer of them as to 


eat of them, and to 
take his portion, and 


to make his labour 
ſubſervient to his de- 
light (for this very 


thing is certainly a 


gift of God) will 
not much remember 
the days of his life, 
becauſe God anſwer- 


eth him through the 
joy of his heart. But 
there is an evil which 


I have ſeen under 
the ſun, and which 


7s frequent among 
God giveth 
a man riches and 
wealth, and honour, 


Men, 


fo that he lacketh 


nothing of whatever 
his foul can deſire, 


yet God does not 
make him maſter of 


it /o as to eat of it. 
Bur a man whos a 


this very thing See 2. O. vii. 10. 


Ver. 20. nuch remember. 


See 1. O. xvi. 1. 


anjwereth, See 1. O. xvi. 1. 


above. 


ed, viz. that poſſeſfion and 


he is with them. This ob- 


other man to whom God Al- 


and enjoyment. That man in- 
deed hath no reaſon to com- 


as if they were burdenſom 


his own labour and induftry, 


7% Book of ECCLESTABTRE, 


* 3 


Analytical Partpbraſs.. 
Now Solomon add 4 r 
a further obſervation, which 
had been already hinted a, 
11. 24. but not fully explain. E | 


fruition are ſo far from being 
neceſſarily linked together, 
that the ſupreme Diſpenſet WR 
of all things, as experience 
teſtifies, often grants the one 
without granting the other. | 
And what is the uſe of riche 
to one who ſtarves in the 
middle of plenty ? but to 
torment him. Thus he might |. 
have been happier, and leß ME 

uneaſy without riches, than 


ſervation, however, is ſet in 
a very ſtrong light, by the 
oppolition of the eaſe of an- 


mighty granted both wealth 


plain, or to reckon his days, 


to bim: But as he is indebted 
to God's liberality, and not to 


for the eaſe and _— he 
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= Ch. VI. 

0 2 not power to eat 
thereof, but a ſtran- 
U. | ger eateth it: this 


nis vanity, and it zs 


aan evil diſeaſe. 


>& get a hundred c⁰ι 
an 5 dren, and Lv e many 
Þ- 1 years, ſo that the 
n days of his years 


he be many, and his 
I of the days of his 


b. pool be not filled 


. 


ith good, and alſo 


borial, I ſay that 
Wan untimely birth 
better than he. 
I 4. For he cometh 
Win with vanity, and 
5 | © wo in dark- 
£ es, and his name 


x xXXIix. 


Ya, z. Though &c, 


kt 1 3. If a man be- 
ſhould beget an hun- 


lar he have no 


New Perſon. 
ſtranger 70 him ſhall 
eat it, This is va- 
nity, and the worſt 
aggravation of evil. 


happy rich man, viz. that 


Though a man 


dred children, and 


live many years, nay, 
though he ſbould he a 


Senator, on account 


years, if he ſhould 


not enjoy his proſ- 
perity, nor even get 


a bury ing - place for 


himſelf, I concluded 


an - abortive is better 


than he. For it 10 


in vain he came, and 


he thall IP in 


See Eſſay, p. 64. 
a Senator. See 3. O. xciii. 
buying: place. See 3. O. IXXXviii. 


. 


Analytical Paraptraſe. 


enjoys, his caſe 1s no objec- 


tion to the general obſerva- 
tion laid down in the propo- 
ſition we are now upon. That 
obſervation, on the other 


hand, is ſtrongly confirmed, 
by the inſtance of the un- 


every thing in this world, 
when conſidered in itſelf, 


vain, and rather fit to tor- 


ment men's minds, than to 


give them any real ſatisfac- 


tion. 


From the inſtances men- 


tioned in the firſt and ſecond 


proof, the ſacred Orator in- 


fers, by way of COROLLARY, 


that the fate of an abortive is. 


preferable to that of many 


men, and eſpecially of thoſe 
whoſe condition he had de- 
ſeribed, and to whoſe caſe he 
refers again. To have come 


into the world in vain, that 


is to ſay, ſo as to have nothing 

remaining of what one might 
imagine you came for; to 
depart without being taken 
notice of ; to be ſoon forgot- 


Ver. 2. the worſt aggravation. Heb. — 0 See 2. ©. Vis, 10. and * O. 
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Ch. VI. 
ſhall be covered 
with darkneſs, 
5. Moreover, he 
hath not ſeen the 
ſun, nor known 
any thing 


the other, 

6. Yea though 
He live a thouſand 
years twice 7old, 


yet hath he ſeen no 


good: Do not all 
go to one place? 


5. All the labour 


of man is for his 


mouth, and yet the 
appetite is not fill- 


ed. 


8. For what hath 


the wiſe more than 
the fool? what 
hath the poor, that 


knoweth to walk 


before the living? 


Better is the 


Gght of the eyes, 


Ver. 5. the n 
Ver. 6. without enjoying. Heb. and be did not ſee good: 


g 2 this 
hath more reſt than 
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New Ver on. 
darkneſs, and his 
name ſhall be cover- 
ed with darkneſs. 
Moreover, he did 
neither ſee the ſun, 
nor know the differ- 
ence of any thing 
to another. 
though he had lived 


twice a thouſand 


years without enjoy- 


ing happineſs: Do 
not both go to one 
place? 


All the labour of 
man is for his mouth, 


are not to be ſatis- 
fied : For what re- 
maineth to the wiſe 
more than to the ig- 
norant? What re- 
maineth alſo to the 
very beggar, who 
knoweth how to walk 
before the living? 
Better is the ſight of 


See 1. O. xvii. 4—7. 


Ver. 7. for his mouth. See 2. O. ii. 4. 


his defires. 


Ver, 8. what remaineth &c. 
haw to walk, Sec ibid, and 2. O. vi. 6. 


See 2. O. v. . 
See 2. O. ii. 4. 


Nay, 


bleſſed with the enjoyment, 
he was not tormented with 


 PRooF is taken from the in- 


and yet his defires 


vain and fooliſh thing to gin 


ſtead of being ſatisfied with 


 Anahtical Parapbraſe. 
ten, is the common fate f js 
the abortive, and of the mu 


who, notwithſtanding the * 


longeſt life moſt honourably ſa 
ſpent, does not get fortune 
enough to enable him to pro- 
vide a ſepulchre for himſel. 
Nay, the former has the ad- 
vantage of him who had the 


tempting knowledge of the 


pleaſures of this world, with- 
out being allowed the frui. 
tion: If the abortive was not 


the eagerneſs of deſires, 
The Tuixp and {i 


ſatiableneſs of men's wiſhes 
whereby they are made mi 
ſerable, even when they get 
the utmoſt of what they cal 
reaſonably wiſh for, It 151 


a looſe to one's defires, 1t- 
what you may preſently ei. 


joy; ſince whatever you mi 
with for, it is impoſſible fs 


«ov 7 n 
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ch. VI. 


than the wander- 


ing of deſire: this 
is alſo vanity and 
vexation of ſpirit. 


10. That which 


hath been, is named 


already, and it is 


known that it 1s 
man: neither may 
he contend with 


him that is migh- 


tier than he, | 

11, Secing there 
be many things 
that increaſe va- 
nity, 


what is man the 


better? 


New Verſion. 
the eyes than the 
wandering of deſire. 


Therefore this alſo is 


a vapour and com- 


pany for the wind. 


What hath been ? 
Often the name of it 
hath been called : 


and it is known that 


man 15 that itſelf, 
and ſhall not be able 
to contend with him 


who gives ſtrength 


againſt him: For 


there are many argu- 


ments to eu the 


multitude of vanities 
that prevail on this 
earth, 


SECTION III. 


Now what remain- 
12. For who eth to man? for who 


Ver. 9. @ wapour &c. See 2. O. iu, yok 0 
Ver. 10. gives firength. See 1. O. viii, 2. 


Ver. I, are many e. Heb. is much words, 


R 


Analytical Parapbraſc. 
you perſonally to enjoy more 
than what your conſtitution 
will bear; and that is very 
little, properly ſpeaking, be- 


yond the neceſſaries of life, 
which are enjoyed by every 


man upon earth, whether his 
wiſhes be extenſive or not. 


Here Solomon thought 


proper to draw a GENERAL 


ConcLus10N from the two 
former propoſitions that were 
| hitherto fully eſtabliſhed, 

After a full inquiry in- 


to men's occupations and 
ſchemes of happineſs, it ap- 
pears that the name of va- 
four or vanity, which was 
given them in the beginning, 


is a very fit one. Nay, it is 


a name as properly to be 


given to man as to any thing 


elſe, for man can never be 
able to withſtand the ap- 


pointment of God, who ſuf- 


ficiently teſtifted his will, by 


the ways of his "EF Fatal 


/ 


The in 8 
Men know not what is or 


is not truly advantageous to 


See 3. O. xxiv. 
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Ch. VI. New Verſion. Analytical Paraptrafe. þ 
knoweth what is knoweth what -is them, becauſe they are ei- 
goed for man in good for man among ther ignorant or unmindſul 
this life, all the the living, all the of that which muſt come to 1 
days of his vain days of the life of paſs after they are dead. 5 
life, which he his vanity? though 
ſpendeth as a ſha- he ſpendeth them 
dow? for who can under a ſhadow, in 
tell a man what which who will 
ſhall be after him ſhew a man what 
under the fun? ſhall be after him 

under the ſun? 

This Sropilition is ſupported by four proofs: 3 But it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that though the ſpecial reaſon which is here annexed to the 
propoſition, viz. that men do not mind futurity, is the principal to evince 
the main point, yet the Author does not confine himſelf fo cloſely to 
that reaſon as to mention nothing, in the courſe of the argument, but 

What relates. to it, He keeps cloſe to the propoſition, but alloweth 
himſelf the liberty of bringing in ſeveral particulars, to make out his 
proofs, that have no regard to that ſpecial reaſon, 

The FirsT Poor is taken from the ill-judged preference given by 
men to certain things above others, either through prejudice, or through 
depravity. Here our Author uſes a very remarkable art in pointing out 
the particulars whereof his proof 1 is to conſiſt. For inſtead of expli- 

_ citly mentioning theſe falſe opinions, he contents himſelf with ſhewing 
that they are falſe. To this effect, he alledges the judgment of the 
wiſe upon ſeveral ſubjects, concerning which the ſentiments of the vul- 
gar are too well known to ſtand in need of being expreſsly deſcribed: 

For the bare mention of the ſubject is ſufficient to remind us of what 
the generality of men think of it. Thus, to have Solomon's argu- 
ment at full length, we muſt ſupply, upon every article, that which 1s 
known to be the prevailing opinion among ſuch as know. not what is 
good for man, among the living, all the days of his vain mes whenever 
the Author does not mention it in expreſs words, 1 rr 


Ver. 12. though Fa Hpendeth &c. Heb. and he accomp#; oath them, See 'K O. xxiii, 55 
in which &. See 2. O. ill, 34. | 
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CHAPTER VII. 


1. A good name 


75 better than pre- 
cious ointment ; 
and the day of 
death, than the day 
of one's birth. 
2. I 15 better to 
go to the houſe of 
mourning, than to 
go to the houſe of 


feaſting: for that 
is the end of all 


men, and the liv- 


ing will lay zz to 


his heart. 

3. Sorrow 75 bet- 
ter than laughter : 
for by the ſadneſs 
of the countenance 
the heart is made 
better. 


4. The heart of 


the wiſe zs in the 
houſe of mourn- 
ing ; but the heart 
of the fools is in the 
houſe of mirth. 
5. If is better to 


New Verſion, 
Fame is better than 


precious ointment, 
and the day of death, 
than the day of one's 
birth. IL is better to 


go to the houſe of 


mourning, than to 


go to the houſe of 


feaſting. For that 7s 
the end of all men, 


and the living will 


lay it to his heart, 
A ſorrowful appear- 
ance 7s often better 
than laughter ; for 


_ notwithſtanding the 
ſadneſs of the coun- 


tenance the heart 


will be happy. The 
heart of the wile 


1 in the houſe of 
mourning, and the 


heart of the fools in 
the houſe of mirth. 


1: 7s better to liſten 


to the rebuke of 
the wiſe, than for 


a man to liſten to 


Yer, 1, Fame: Heb, a name, See 2. O. ii, 35. 
| Fame is better &c. See 2. O. i. 7, 


Ver. 3, ſorrowful appearance. See 3. O. liv, 
notwithſtanding. Heb. in, | 
will be happy. Heb. Gall be made good, 
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Analytical Paraphraſe, 


Moſt men, unmindful of 


futurity, prefer a delicate life 


to that courſe whereby fame 


can be attained; yet fame is 


preferable, by much, to the 


moſt refined luxury. A 


birth-day is, every where, a 
day of joy, whereas the day 
in which any one dies is a 
day of tears; yet the day of 
one's birth is the beginning 
of his troubles, which, to all 
outward appearance, are at 


an end the day he leaves this 


world, Few would chuſe 
to go to a houſe of mourn- 


ing, if it be in their option 


to go to a feaſt ; yet the con- 
ſideration of one's end, which 
obtrudes itſelf upon the mind 


in a houſe of mourning, is a 


very profitable one, and what 
can you get at a feaſt equiva- 
lent to that? The wife know- 
eth it, and chuſes accord- 
ingly, The fool, or igno-— 
rant, behaves likewiſe agree - 
ably to his wrong notions, A 
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- Ch, VII. 
hear the rebuke of 
the wiſe, than for 
a man to hear the 
ſong of fools. 

6. For as the 
crackling of thorns 


under a pot, ſo is 


the laughter of the 
fool: this alſo 7s 
vanity. 

7. Surely oppreſ- 


ſion maketh a wiſe 


man mad, and a 
gift deſtroyeth the 
heart. 

8. Better zs the 
end of a thing 
than the beginning 
thereof: and the 
patient in ſpirit 15 
better than the 
proud in ſpirit. 
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| New V. erfion, 


the ſong of fools, For 


as the crackling of 
thorns under a pot, ſo 
the laughter of the 
fool: this alſo 7s va- 
nity. Surely oppreſ- 
ſion ſhall give luſtre 
to a wiſe man; but 
the gift corrupteth 
the heart. 


than the beginning 
thereof, Better 2s 


he that confidereth 
long, than he whoſe 
ſpirit zs high, 


Ver. 5. the ſong of fools, or the encomi ums of poets. 


Ver. 7, give luſtre. 
vers, 


Le that confidereth &c. See 2. O. ir. 13. 


Better 7s 
the end of a thing 


See 2. viii, 21, 12. 
See 2, O. iii, 27, and „ 7. 
8 a thing. See 2. O. v. 9. | 


Analytical Paraphraſe, 
grave and ſerious deportment 
is not as welcome in the 
world as a merry counte- 
nance, which is conſidered 
as the ſureſt token of a con- 
tented heart, Yet how often 
1s t A appearance 
deceitful! To be told of your 
faults by a diſcreet man may 
be of real ſervice to you, 


whereas the higheſt enco- 
miums beſtowed on you by 
the poetical panegyricks of 
flatterers, are as vain and as 
inſignificant as the noiſe of 
Yet who 


burning thorns. 
does not love adulation ? 


Tyranny and oppreſſion are 


the worſt of evils, in the 
eye of the world; yet the 
effect of oppreſſion, with re- 


5 ſpect to the wiſe, is to make 


his wiſdom more conſpicu- 
ous; and bribery, though re- 


liſhed by ſuch as are the ob- 
ject of it, is the real ſource of , 
the greateſt evil, the corrup - 
tion of our morals, Any thing 
is more perfect, and conſe- 


quently preferable, when fi- 
niſhed, than when it is jul 


7 


* n 


+2 2 
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Oh. Vit. New Verſion. Analytical Paraphraſe. 
2 OD begun ; yet love of novelty 
7 | * | on the one hand, and aptneſs 


to be tired on the other, ge- 
nerally get the better of that 
very obvious reaſon, An 
haſty, aſſuming, peremptory 
deciſive man, gets more ap- 
plauſe than he who is called 
tedious, becauſe he takes time 


= 4 | to conſider ; yet how widely 
= do they differ in the _ of 
5 reaſon ! 


12 thus delivered his firſt proof, the ſacred Orator engages into 

g uſcful digreſſion, the occaſion of which I take to be this, He had 
4 mentioned ſeveral things which, how proper ſoever they were to be 
taken notice of, in order to eſtabliſh the propoſition in hand, might be 
N ä aſily miſconſtrued, and wrong inferences drawn from _ There- 
ore it was fit he ſhould remove thoſe inferences, before he paſſed to 
his ſecond proof; eſpecially as they might have proved very detrimen- 
Wt! to our eaſe and contentment in this world. To this effect, he gives 
cveral advices, or precepts, the obſervation of which will be a ſure 
Poard againſt any danger ariſing from thoſe wrong inferences; and 
hben he enlarges upon the title be had to give ſuch advices, from his 
Fun wearied application in examining every thing that is the object of hu- 
nan reaſon, and from the knowledge he had acquired through that 
pplication, though his ſucceſs had greatly fallen ſhort of his wiſhes. 
9. Be not haſty Be not haſty in The ft advice is not to 
E n thy ſpirit to be thy ſpirit to grieve, find fault with, or murmur 
ry: for anger for grief reſteth in at, the diſpenſation of Pro- 
eteth in the bo- the boſom of fools, vidence, or, which is the 
om of fools, Say not thou what ſame thing, to repine at our 
lo. day not thou is he cauſe that for- own condition, as if we had 
What is 75 cauſe mer days were better been kept in reſerve for worle 
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Ch. VII. 
that the former 
days were better 
than theſe ? 
thou doit not en- 
quire wiſely con- 

cerning this. 


11. Wiſdom 75 


good with an in- 


heritance: and by 
it there is profit to 
them that ſee the 
fun. 2 
12. For wiſdom 
7s a defence, and 
money is a defence, 
but the excellency 


of knowledge 15, 


that wiſdom giveth 
life to them that 
have it, 


13. Conſider the 
work of God : for 
who can make hat 


Ver. 11, as good as. Heb. good with. 


didſt not 


for from wiſdom upon 


The Book of E CCLESIAST E S. 


New Verſion. 
than theſe: For thou 
inquire 


that point. Wiſdom 
is as good as an in- 
heritance; nay, more 
profitable to them 
that ſee the ſun, be- 
cauſe both wiſdom 
and money are a 


ſhelter 7o therr poſ- 
ſeſſors: But the ad- 


vantage of the know- 
ledge of wiſdom 25 
that it preſerveth the 
life of them that 
ſeek it. 


of God; for who 


ſhall be able to make 


would betray our ignorance 


Ver. 12, both wiſdom . 


more profitable, Heb. and remainder, 
.. ſhelter. 

xx. 3. N O. iii. 34. 
that ſeek it, See 2. O. viii, 8. 


of, For, in fact, it is no : 
true that things from which 
men can derive any happi- . 
neſs, are worſe now than th 
were in former ages. What. Will , 
ever was good in former Will 
times is fo ſtill. Wiſdon Wi 
and riches ſtill preſer ve both i «. 
their intrinſic, and their re- 1; 
ſpective value. Both are u 
ful, though wiſdom hath 2M 1, 
great advantage over money: i 4, 
For it will hinder a ma 7 
from running into dangers, WM +. 
or engaging into undertas- Yi n 
ings, or taking a courſe ol ., 
life, whereby a rich, but 13 «: 
norant and imprudent man, Wil b. 
muſt be brought to certain 1; 
death. 

Couſider the work Second advice. We ſhould 
content ourſelves with con- 
templating the works of God, 

; 
See 3. O. xlix. i 
Heb. in Halle uin, in foadow þ ſilver. See 1, P 


Analytical Paraphrase. 
days than thoſe of our Fore. 
fathers. Such a complaint 


(which is here, as uſual, ſtilee 
fooliſhneſs) and an unnir. 
donable neglect of inqui iring 
into the matter comp! ined 


De Book of EccttSIASTES. 


Ch. VII. 
| fraight which he 


path made crook- 


ed“ 


14. In the day 


of profperity be 
jorful, but in the 
y of adverſity 


conſider: God allo 


hath ſet the one 
over againſt the 
other, to the end 
that man ſhould 
find nothing after 
him, 


15. All things 


have I ſeen in the 
days of my vanity ; 


There is a juſt man 


| that periſheth in 
| 11s righteouſneſs, 
and there is a wick- 
el nan that pro- 


lngeth bis Jie in 


| his wickedneſs. 


ew F erfion. 


that ſtraight, which 


he hath made crook- 


ed? 


In the day of prof- 


perity enjoy it; but 
in the day of adver- 
ſity confider alſo Hat 


God hath made it 


in oppoſition to the 
other, to the end that 


man ſhould not find 


out any thing of his 
ways. All thele hings 


have I obſerved in 
the days of my va- 
nity. There is a juſt 


man that periſheth 
notwithſtanding his 
righteouſneſs; and 


there is a wicked 


man that prolongeth 
bis fe notwithſtand- 


ing his wickedneſs, 


Ver. 14. enjoy it. Heb. be thou in coed, 
| to the end, See 3, O. xxiv. 3. 


8 find out any thing of his ways. 
"er, 15, votwithtanding. Heb, in. 
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Analytical Parapbraſe. 
without preſuming to judge 
of them, or to ſet right that 
which is not ſo in our ap— 
prehenſion: becauſe it is in 
no man's power to alter the 
appointment of God. 

Third advice, We ſhould 
receive both proſperity and 
adverſity as coming from the 


hand of God, without either 


immoderate joy, or unbe- 
coming deſpondency. The 
one muſt be enjoyed, and 
the other ſubmitted to, from. 
a deep ſenſe of God's wiſ- 
dom, who hath thus order- 
ed the affairs of this world, 
that we might have ſufficient 
proofs of his goodneſs and 
other perfections, and yet that 


we ſhould not be able to re- 


concile every thing that hap- 
peneth to us with thoſe very 


attributes, or fully to diſcover 


his ways. This point of 


doctrine, viz. that the ways 


of Providence are unſcruta- 
ble, ſo directly contradicts 
the pride of men, who pre- 
tend that their reaſon can ac- 
count for every thing, that 


See 2. O. iti, 14. 
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16. Be not righ- 


teous overmuch, 


neither make thy- 


ſelf over wiſe: why 
ſhouldeſt thou de- 
ſtroy thyſelf ? 

17. Be not over- 
much wicked, nei- 
ther be thou fool- 
iſh: why ſhouldeſt 


thou die before thy good 
ſhouldeſt take hold 
of conſiſteth in this 
(nay, thou ſhould- 


time? N 
18, It 7s good 
that thou ſhouldeſt 

take hold of this, 


yea alſo from this 


Ver. 16. be left alone. 


The Book of EcclasIASTES. 


New Verſion. 


Be not righteous 
overmuch, neither 
make thyſelf over- 


wiſe: why ſhouldeſt 


thou be left alone ? 
Be not overmuch 


wicked, neither be 


thou fooliſh ; why 


| ſhouldeſt thou die 


before thy time? The 
ood which thou 


eſt never withdraw 


thine hand from it) 


See 2. O. iv. 3. and 1. O. xviii. 10, 
Ver. 18. the good which &c, See 3, O. iii. and 1. O. xxii. 10. 3 


arguments, than any other 


way. And the inſtance he 


of good and evil in thi 
world, 1s not to be account. 


to keep company with ont 


Analytical Parophroſe, 
it was proper for the Auth, 
to ſupport it with ſome Proof. 
But he choſe to do it rather 
by alledging experience, the 
moſt unexceptionable of 2 


alledges 1s full to the point, 
The conduct of the Al. 
mighty, in the diſtribution 


ed for, ſince 1t does often 
happen that the ſinner is not 
puniſhed, and that the righ- 
teous is not rewarded, 
Fourth advice, All man- 
ner of exceſs muſt be avoid- 
ed. An affectation to be ei- 
ther better or wiſer than the 
reſt of mankind, or, which 
is worſe again, than it is in 
the nature of man to be, can 
turn to no good account, To 
be ſingular in one's ways | 
no real merit, and can have 
no other conſequence, but 
to deprive him, who affects 
to be ſo, of the advantages 
of ſociety: For no body care 


who will not be like the relt 


Ve 
Jut 


7 
res 
Joly 


wile, 


Ch. VII. 


withdraw not thine 
hand: for he that 


feareth God, ſhall 


come forth of them 


all, 
19. Wiſdom 
ſtrengtheneth the 


which are in the 


20. For there is 


nota juſt man upon 
earth, 


more than 
ten mighty men 


J that doeth 
good and ſinneth 
1 | 


The Book of ECCLESIASTES, 


New Verſion, 
that he who fear- 


eth God ſhall avoid 


all theſe 7nconvenien- 
cies, That wiſdom 
will ſtrengthen the 


wiſe more than ten 


princes which are in 


a city. For there is 
not a juſt man upon 


earth, who ſhall do 


good and not ſin. 
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Analytical Paraphraſe. 
of mankind. To pretend to 
be more righteous than you 
are in duty bound to be is 


real folly, for there is no 


man upon earth, but falls 
very ſhort, even of that mea- 


ſure of righteouſneſs which 


he ſhould attain in order to 
be guiltleſs, The contrary 
exceſs is ſtill more pernicious, 
though it is the caſe of many 
to fall into it, leſt they ſhould 

be deemed hypocrites. But 
avowed, and chiefly exceſſive 


wickedneſs, may eaſily bring 
a man to a ſhameful and un- 


timely end, eſpecially if it be 


accompanied with that foolifonch. - or heedleſſneſs, which often makes 
men run headlong into any thing that their paſſions prompt them to. 
Therefore the middle courſe between any kind of affectation muſt be 
taken, and conſtantly purſued, That middle courſe conſiſts in the fear 
of God, whereby a man avoids all exceſles, and all inconveniencies ari- 


ling 8 them. This is the true 88 


the true principle of ſpi- 


ritual ſtrength, whereby a man may be better enabled to go through 
this world, than any town to ſtand the attacks of her enemies, though 
ten powerful princes ſhould unite in her favour, and join their forces 


to defend her bulwarks. 


precarious. 


21, Alſo take 


Alſo take no "ke 


This is a ſupport which can never fail, 
whereas that of a man's own rightrouſneſn cannot be but weak and 


Fifth and laſt advice. The 


no heed unto all unto all words that tranquillity of our mind is not 


Ver, 18. avoid all &c. 


Heb. Hall go out of them all. 


Ver, 19. That wiſdom, See 2. O. vii. 19. 


Princes. 


See 3. O. cxii. 1. 
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5 
words that 
ſpoken: leſt thou 
hear thy ſervant 
curſe thee. 

22. For often- 
times alſo thine 


own heart know 


eth, that thou thy- 
ſelf likewiſe haſt 
curſed others. 


23. All this have 
EF proved by wil- 
1 faid, L 
will be wiſe, but 
it was far from 


dom : 


me. 


24. That which 


are 


The Book of EccLEs1ASTRS. 


= New Verf ſion. 
are ſpoken, leſt thou 


ſpeaking evil of thee, 
For oftentimes alſo 
thine 
knoweth, that thou 
thyſelf didſt like- 
wiſe ſpeak evil of 
others. 


own heart 


Analytical Paraphraſe, 


to be diſturbed by every idle 
hear thy ſervant report or diſcourſe wherein 
we are wronged. We muſt 
not even mind ſuch reports, 


left we ſhould find our own 
ſervants among thoſe who re- 


vile us, which, though very 


common, 1s even more pro- 
voking than to be flandered 
by ſtrangers. A very proper 
motive is added to enforce 


that advice, We may know, 


from our own experience, 
upon what flight foundations 
ſcandal is generally ground- 


ed; and that it is 'the way 
of the world, even for the 
beſt men, to be ſometimes 


evil ſpoken of, ſince it has 


been too often our own caſe 
not to be as ſparing as we 


Alt: this- have > 


knowingly examin- 
ed: I ſaid, I will be 


wiſe; but wiſdom 


went far from me, 


Whatever is /o far 
off, nay removed to. 


Ver. 21. ſpeaking evil, See 3. O. xlvii, 1. 
Ver. 22. knoweth, See 1. O. xviii. 7. 


Ver. 23. knowingly examined. Heb, tried in wiſdom, 


wiſdom went, Heb, ſhe went. 
Ver. 24. Whatever & c. See 2. O. iii. 2, 


ought of other men's cha- 


racter. e 
Now ; that theſe advices 


may be the better received, 


our Author declares he ſpeaks 
of nothing but what he hath. 
examined. with all the care 
and application which hu- 
man wiſdom. can ſuggeſt. [ 


The Book of Ecclzs 14878. 


Ch. VII. 

js far off, and ex- 
ceeding deep, who 
can find it out? 
2 5. Iapplied mine 
heart to know, and 
to ſearch, and to 
ſeek out wiſdom, 
and the reaſon of 
things,and to k no ,.] 
the wickedneſs of 
folly, even of fool- 
iſhneſs and mad- 
nels, 


26. And I find 
more bitter than 
death the woman 
whoſe heart zs 
ſnares and nets, 
and her hands as 
bands: whoſo plea- 
ſeth God ſhall eſ- 
cape from her, but 


View, 25. reaſon. See 2. 


Ne Ver ſion. 
the greateſt depth, 
who ſhall find it? 
I turned round, I 
and my heart, that 


I might know, and 
ſearch, and ſeek out 


wiſdom, and reaſon, 
and that I might 
know the wicked- 
neſs of ignorance, 
and the fooliſhneſs 
of that which is in 
the greateſt eſteem. 


And 1 find the wo- 


man bitterer than 
death, who herſelf 
is a company of hun- 
ters. Nay, her heart 


1c nets; her hands 


are bands: He that 


is good in the pre- 


ſence of God ſhall 


O. vi. 7. 


was flying from me. 
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Analytical Paraphraſe. 
reſolved, ſays he, to be tho- 
roughly wiſe ; 
was ſtopt far ſhart of the end 
I propoſed, by the very na- 


ture of the inquiries I was 
engaged in, yet I went as far 
as I poſſibly could. 
more I advanced, the more 


The 


I was convinced that wiſdom 
Yet I 
did not leave off the purſuit 
of knowledge, and of what- 


ever is the object of human 
reaſon. 
impiety, which is the natu- 
ral conſequence of ignorance, 


The wickedneſs, or 


the fooliſhneſs of every thing 
that men generally value the 
moſt, were alſo the ſubjects 
of my earneſt inquiries. 
HowzEvER, his diſcove- 


ries, abſtractedly from what 
is to be ſaid hereafter of the 


excellency of wiſdom, were 
confined to a few articles, 
iſt, Women are exceſſively 
dangerous, and, on account 


of the many evils that are 
brought upon men by their 


the greateſt efleem, See 2. O. iii, 26, 28, 32, 


Ver. 26. who herſelf &c. 


See 2. O. iti, 37—48. 


He that is good, See 2. O. vi. 8. 
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Ch. VII. 

the ſinner ſhall be 
taken by her. 

* Behold this 
have I found (faith 
the Preacher) coun- 
ting one by one, 
to find out the ac- 
count. e 


28. Which yet 


my ſoul ſeeketh, 
but Ifind not: one 


man among a thou- 
ſand have I found, 
but a woman a- 


mong all thoſe have 


I not found, 
229. Lo, this only 
have I found, that 
God hath made 
man upright; but 
they have ſought 
out many inven- 
tions. 


Ver. 26. 
Ver. 27. 


the Orator. 


The Book of ECCLESIASTES, 


New Verſion. 
eſcape from her; but 
the finner ſhall be 
taken by her.- 
hold this 
found (ſaith the Ora- 


tor) examining them 
one by one, to find 


out the reaſon of it, 
which my ſoul ſeek- 
eth ſtill, without be- 
ing able to find it: 
One man 1 ſay a- 
mong a thouſand 
have I found, but a 
woman among them 
all I did not find, 


This only obſerve, I 
have found that God 


hath made man up- 
right; but they have 


ſought out many de- 


vices. 


by her, Heb. into ber. 
See 2. O. viii. 7. 


examining. See 2. O. vi. 7 


reaſon of it. 


but a woman &c. 


See 2. O. vi. 7. 


See 2. O. vi. 8. 


Be- 
have 1 


Analytical Paraphraſe. 


means (ſee Gen. iii. 1 2. and 


1 King. xi. 4.) may be ranked 
in the ſame claſs with death 
itſelf. Their arts and wiles 
are ſuch, that it is ſcarcely 


poſſible for any une to eſcape 
out of their ſnares, except he 


is one of thoſe who, by a 


conſtant purſuit of true vir- 


tue and holineſs, have made 
themſelves acceptable to God 
Almighty. 
ſome few men may, through 
that means, be enabled to 


avoid being led into a wicked 
; yet there is 
not one fingle woman, but 


courſe of life 


is miſtreſs either of ſuch bo- 


dily charms, or of ſuch per- 
ſuaſive arts, as to be able to 
gain ſome men to her own. 


ends, How they can, or why 
they have been by nature ſo 


framed, as to be able to 


compaſs thoſe ends, is a ſe- 


cret as yet undiſcovered :, 
But the fact itſelf is atteſted 


by daily experience, and So- 
lomon had more of that 
experience than any man. 
zuͤly, Whatever devices men 


2dly, Though 


The Book of ECCLESIASTES, 133 


Ch. VII. New Veron. Analytical Paraplraſe. 
may have either ſought out, 
or been led into, ſometimes 
to their own deſtruction, God 
is no ways anſwerable for 
them, as he created them 
VF . upright, This is the only 
| ; conſideration that deſerves to 
be infiſted on; and it is ſuch 
that we muſt keep it con- 
ſtantly in view, whenever we 
are talking of men's miſtakes 
or miſdemeanours. ö 
Thus far hath been declared what diſcoveries Solomon had made, in 
be latter part of his inquiry, concerning the wickedneſs of ignorance, 
and the feoliſhneſs of that which is in the greateſt eſteem, It remains we 
ſhould have an account of his ſucceſs in the former part of the ſame, 
| concerning 4w/dom and reaſon, To this effect, he eplargeth upon the 
| excellency of wiſdom, which principally appeareth from its being the 
| only ſure guide, by whoſe aſſiſtance a man can extricate himſelf out of 
the difficulties and dangers of this world, 


CHaPTER VIII | 
1, Who is as the Who 7zs like the No man is to be com- 
wiſe nan? and wiſe man, and who pared to the wiſe: No man, 
who knoweth the knoweth how to beſides him, knoweth how 
interpretation of a ſolve difficulties? A to behave in the moſt diffi- 
thing? A man's man's wiſdom mak- cult occurrences of life, His 
vidſom maketh eth his face to ſhine, wifdom will prompt him to, 
bis face to ſhine, whereas a ſullen look put on a ſerene countenance, 
and the boldneſs would make him whenever a diſcontented one 
of his face ſhall be an object of hatred, might expole him to the re- 
changed. 5 ſentment of his ſuperiors. I 
Ver, 1. how to ſolve Kc. Heb. the interpretation of the word. See 3. O. xxiv. 2. and lxxxiv. 


a ſullen look. See 1. O. xxi. 14. Heb, the roughneſs of his face, 
an object of batred. See 1. O. XX111, 8, | - 


734 
Ch, vin 
2. I counſel, 


thee to keep the 
king's command- 
ment, and hat in 
regard of the oath 
or God: 

3. Be not haſty 
to go out of his 
ſight: ſtand not in 
an evil thing, for 
he doeth whatſo- 
ever pleaſeth him. 

4. Where the 
word of a king 1s, 
there is power: and 
who may ſay unto 
him, what doeſt 
thou ? 5 
5. Whoſo keep- 
eth the command- 
ment ſhall feel no 
evil thing : and a 


wiſe man's heart 


diſcerneth both 
time and aa 
ment. 


* tell thee, 
obſerve &c. 
in regard &c. 


Ver. 2. 


oath of Gad. See 2. O. iv. 5. and 1 0. vi. where may be ſeen two other intel. 


The Boox of. FocreslAsTES, 


New V. erſion. 


I Zell thee obſerve thou 
the king's face, nay 
mind it in regard to 


the oath of God. Be 
not haſty. Go out 


of his preſence. Stay 


not whilſt he gives 


wrong orders; for 


whatſoever pleaſeth 
him he ſhall do; 
becauſe the word of 
a king is an abſolute 
command, and who 
ſhall ſay unto him 
what doeſt thou? 
He that obſerveth 
deſpotic commands 
will not diſcern a 


wrong order, but the 


wiſe man's heart will 


diſcern both time and 


reaſon, For there is 
both time and reaſon 


See 1. O, xix, ir. 9. 
See 2. O. iv. 4,5. and vi. 9. 


See z. O. XXIV. 3. 


pretations of this paſſage. 


Go out. 
aorong orders, 


Ver. 3. 


Ver. 4. 
Ver. 5. 


reaſon, 


See 2. O. vii. 2. 


$ee 2» O. W. 4. 


abſolute command, See 3. O. cxii, 2. 
He that obſerveth &c. 
See 1, O. xv. 8. 


king; and that for your own 


his perſon are ſworn to ſup- 


to bear contradiction. Some 


See 2. O. iv. 4, 5. 


 nahtical Parafhraſs 
tell you, I who have applied 
to wiſdom more than any 
man, obſerve both the coun. 
tenance and diſcourſes of the 


ſake, for thoſe who approach 


port him. Be not ſo raſh 23 
to contradict him. Do not 
ſtay to hear what you cannot 
approve ; for it would be in 
vain for you to oppoſe it 
You muſt know that kings 
are abſolute, and unwilling 


make it a duty blindly to 
comply with every whim of 
their ſuperiors, without ever 
allowing themſelves the li 
berty to examine whether 
they are right or wrong, 
But the wiſe man always 
makes uſe of his diſcem- 
ment, and knoweth when, 
and how, he ſhould either 
obey or forbear obeying. Fel 


. A le. - 
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power 


The Boor of EccLESIASTES. 


Ch. VIII. 

6. Becauſe to 
every purpoſe there 
is time, and judg- 
ment ; therefore 
the miſery of man 
i great upon him. 

For he know- 
eth not that which 
ſhall be: for who 
can tell him when 
it ſhall be? 


8. There is no 


that hath 
over the 
ſpirit, to retain the 
ſpirit ; neither hath 
he power in the 


man 


day of death: and 
there is no diſ- 


charge in that war, 
neither ſhall wick - 
edneſs deliver thoſe 


that are given to it. 


Ver. 6. determination &c. 


death i 
no embaſſy 70 be ad- 


New Ver ſion. 
to every deter mina- 
tion of his will, be- 
cauſe man's evils are 
multiplied upon him 
by his not knowing 
futurity; for who will 
ſhew him what turn 


things ſhall take ? 


No man is an abſo- 


lute commander over 
the wind, to contain 


the wind; and there 
1s no commander a- 


gainſt the day of 


and there 15 


mitted during the 


battle. But wicked- 
neſs ſhall not deliver 
thoſe that are given 


to it. 


"35 
Analytical Parophraſs, 
though other men may act 
at random; yet to him, every 
determination of the will hath 
its proper time and proper 
reaſons to ſupport it; becauſe 
he knoweth that as he is 
equally unable to dive into 
futurity, and to command 
events, the utmoſt caution is 
neceſſary to avoid the many 
dangers to which a man is 
daily expoſed, eſpecially at 
court. It would be too late 
to think of mitigating the 
king's wrath once it is kindled 
againſt you. The ſafeſt way 


is to prevent it, by declining 


rather than oppoſing ſuch 


order as you cannot comply 


with. The blind compli- 
ance, which is that of the 


wicked, is not ſafe, for though 


it may, for the preſent, in- 
gratiate the courtier with his 


maſter, yet the bad conſe- 


quences of his obſequiouſneſs 


muſt, ſooner or later, appear; 


and then he ſhall anſwer for. 


them. 


See 3. O. Kk. 


Ver. 7. abhat turn. Heb. how it ſhall be. 


Ver. 8. abſolute commander &C. 


againſt the day. Heb. in the day. 


_ embaſſy, 


See 2. O. iii. 5. and N O. exii. 


See 1. O. xviii. 18. and Kii, 15. 
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De Book of EccLesiasTes, 


After this pretty long, but uſeful, digreſſion, the Author reſumes 8 
thread of his reaſoning: But the SECOND PROor he brings in to ſup. 
port his third propoſition, is ſo artfully connected with the latter part of 
the digreſſion, that no chaſm is to be perceived in the diſcourſe. 

This SECOND PROOF is taken from thoſe wrong judgments which 
are owing to an over-haſty obſcrvation of things, and conſiſts of two 


inſtances. 


Cg. VIII. 
9. All this have 


I ſeen, and applied 


my heart unto e- 
very work that is 
done under the 
ſun: there is a time 
wherein one man 
ruleth over another 
to his own hurt. 


10. And ſo I ſaw 
the wicked buried, 


who had come 
and gone from the 


place of the holy, 
and they were for- 
gotten in the city 
where they had ſo 
this zs alſo 


done : 
vanity. 
11. Becauſe ſen- 
tence againſt an 


evil work is not 
executed cdi ; 


New Verſion. 


All this have I ob- 


ſerved when I be- 


ſtowed all the ap- 
plication I was ca- 
pable of, on all the 


works that are done 
under the ſun, while 
man exerciſeth an 


abſolute authority 


over man to hurt 


him; nay then, I 
ſaw wicked men bu- 
ried, Though they 
came even from the 
place of proſtitution, 


they ſhall go and be 
praiſed in the city 


where they have 
done ſo! This alſo 
zs vanity, Becauſe 
ſentence againſt an 
evil work is not exe- 


cute {pred y;there- 


| Avahti cal Paraphrafe, 

The firft inſtance is that 
of the practical inference 
drawn, by the ſinners, from 


what is daily obſerved under 


a bad government, viz. that 
the wicked, nay the moſt 
abandoned men, are not pu- 
niſhed according to their de- 
ſerts, but enjoy even the ho- 
nours of a funeral pomp, the 
laſt of earthly enjoyments. 
From thence the generality 
of men conclude that evil 


may be committed with im- 


punity, Now ; that this is 
a wrong judgment can ap- 


pear from no other conſide- 


ration but this, viz. that there 
is no ſufficient ground, from 
that obſervation, to think 


that a man's being laid in his 


grave puts him out of the 
reach of puniſhment. It 


Ver. 9. when 1 ze owe Kc. Heb. even giving. my 1 to all the works, See 1 1 O. xxiü. 9. 


⁊ohile man &c. 


See 3. O. cxii. 1. 


Ver. 10. 7. hough they came. H eb. and they came. 


of proſtitution. 


See 3. O. Ixxxix, 


be praiſed, See r. O. xxiii. 11. 


Ch. VIII. 
therefore the heart 


is fully ſet in them 
to do evil. 


12. Though a 


inner do evil an 


hundred times, and 
his days be pro- 


longed, yet ſurely 
I knov that it ſhall 
be well with them 


that fear God, 


which fear before 


_ 


But it ſhall 


not by well with 
the wicked, nei- 
ther ſhall he pro- 
long his days, which 


are as a ſhadow; 


becauſe he feareth 
not before God. 
14. There is a 
vanity which is 
done upon the 


earth, that there 
be juſt en unto 


whom it happen- 
eth according to 


the work of the 


of the ſons of men 


New Verſion. 


fore the heart of the 


ſons of man is full 
within them to do 
evil. Becauſe the 


ſinner dieth com- 
mitting evil; even 
from the 
granted to him; thus 


I know that it ſhall 


be well with them 


who fear God, who 


will continue to fear 


before his face. But 
it ſhall not be well 
with the wicked, and 


he ſhall not prolong 


his days under ſha- 


dow who does not 
fear before God, 


This is a vanity that 


happeneth upon the 


earth, that there be 


Juſt nen unto whom 
it happeneth accord- 


ing to the work of 
the wicked; and 
there be wicked unto 
whom it happeneth 


according to the 


work of the juſt. 


Ver. 12. the funer dieth, See 1. O. Wii. 10. 
even from the delays. See 1. O. Xi. 11. 
Ver, 13. his days under . See 1. O. xxiii. 4- 


T 


delays 
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Analytical Paraphraſe. 
may, nay it muſt be ſaid to 


the contrary, and our Author 


faith he knoweth it (or con- 


cludes it from the very ob- 
ſervation which the wicked 


wreſt to their own purpoſe) 
that rewards and puniſh- 
ments ſhall certainly attend 


virtue and wickedneſs; from 
whence it follows that the 
prolongation of a life, which 


muſt be attended with the 


_ continual dread of impend- 


ing vengeance, 1s a very flight 
advantage. Yet, on the other 
hand, it muſt be owned that 
the ſeeming miſapplication 
of rewards and puniſhments, 


in this world, which, when 


duly conſidered, affords ſuch 
ſtrong preſumptions of the 
exiſtence of a future ſtate, is, 
for an haſty obſerver, a vain 


principle, or the ſource of 


vain and dangerous conclu- 


ſions. 
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Ch. VIII. New Verſion. Analytical beh. 
wicked : again, I conclude that this 
there be wicked alſo 7s vanity. 
men to whom it e 
happeneth accord- 
ing to the work of 5 
the righteous: 1 
faid, that this alſo. 
is vanity. 
The ſecond inſtance | is that of the unjuſt profevence generally g given to 

this life, or rather to the condition of thoſe who enjoy it, above the 
condition of the dead. The injuſtice of that preference had been al- 
ready proved, vi. 3—6, but the ſacred Orator here reſumes the ſame 
ſubject, particularly to ſhew that our miſtake on that point 1s not ow- 
ing to our proceeding upon wrong principles, but ſingly to our not mind- 
ing the poſſibility and probability of a future ſtate. To this effect he 
relates the two principal reaſons that may be alledged in ſupport of that 
preference, and alloweth both to be true in fact. In the mean time he 
takes notice that, in this very life, which we are ſo fond of, we are at 
a loſs how to place our affections, and we are ſo becauſe we ſtop at 
what paſſeth within our obſervation in this world, and go no further. 
A ſtrong confirmation of the main argument! and a ſtrong preſump- 
tion that we were not originally made for this world only! However, 
as this laſt obſervation is placed between the two reaſons affigned for 
the preference given to life; the thread of the reaſoning is thereby 
made more difficult to be followed, which induced me to give this 
previous notice. 8 

I 5. Then I com- Imyfelf have com- . It is rue that earthly 
mended mirth, be- mended mirth, be- things can afford nothing bet- 
cauſe a man hath cauſe there is no ter than preſent fruition of 
no better thing un- good for man, un- ſuch delights as our benevo- 
der the ſun, than der the ſun, only lent Creator puts in our power 
to eat and to drink, that he ſhould eat to enjoy. Nay, this is ſo 
and to be merry: and drink, and take certain, that no other end can 


Ver. 15. Imy/elf. Heb, 4nd 7, or Eves I. 


Ch. VIE. 
for that ſhall abide 
with him of his 
labour, the days of 
his life, which God 
giveth him under 
the fun. 

16, When I ap- 
vlied mine heart 
to know wiſdom, 
and to fee the bu- 
ſineſs that is done 
upon the earth : 
(for alſo there is that 
neither day nor 
night ſeeth ſleep 
with his eyes). 

17. Then I be- 


held all the work 
of God, that a man 


cannot find out the 
work that is done 
under the ſun : be- 
cauſe though a 
man labour to ſeek 


it out, yet he ſhall 
not find 24; yea 


further, though a 


wiſe man think to 


know it, yet he 
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New Verſion, 
pleaſure; and this 
ſhall borrow him 


from his labour, du- 


ring the days of his 
life, which God giv- 
eth him under the 
ſun, 
plied mine heart to 
know wiſdom, and 


to obſerve the occu- 
pations of man upon 
the earth, and that 


even day and night 
he does not ſee ſleep 
with his eyes, then I 


underſtood that this 
7s all God's own 
work, that man is 


not able to find out 
the end of this work 


that is done under 
the ſun. Therefore, 


though a man ſhould 


labour to ſeek it out; 


yet he ſhall not find 
:t : Nay, though 


a wiſe man ſhould 
ſay he knoweth 27; 
yet he ſhall not 


Ver. 15. Hall berrow him. See 2. O. iii. 36. 


Ver. 16, occupations &c. Heb. occupations that are done upon. 
ts 2. O. vi. 10. 

Ver. 17, then I underſtood. Heb, I fax, or 
ludes to iii. 11 


2 


When I ap- 
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Analytical Paraphraſe. 
be aſſigned why God Al- 
mighty ſhould have made 
thoſe things wherein we tale 
pleaſure, and the enjoyment 


whereof 1s the only allay of 


all our toil, during our abode 


in a world wherein he him- 


ſelf hath placed us. 


Men 
might be ſufficiently con- 
vinced of this. Yet ſo few 
act agrecably to their convic- 


tion, in that reſpect : ſo few 


allow themſelves time to reſt 
from their labour, and to en- 
joy the fruit thereof, that 
this cannot be the only, nor 
even the ultimate deſign of 


a Providence that never fails 


in the accompliſhment of its 
ends, though it is the only 
diſcoverable one in this world. 
It muſt certainly have been 


God's purpoſe to hide his 


ways, ſo as to make it im- 
poſſible for men to find them 
out, and a matter of ſome 


difficulty to regulate their af- 
fections. This appears fur- 


ther from the ſeeming con- 


This alludes to i. 13. See 


T obſerved. SYMMACHUS, I was taught, This al- 
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Ch. VIII. 
ſhall not be able 
to find 27, 


CHAPTER IX, 
1. For all this I 
conſidered in my 
heart even to de- 


clare all this, that 


the righteous, and 
the wile, and their 
works are in the 


hand of God : no 


man knoweth ei- 


ther love or hatred, 
by all that 1 75 before 


them. 


2. All things come 


alike to all: there 
7s one event to the 
righteous and to 


the wicked; to the 


good and to the 
clean, and to the 
unclean ; 
that ſacrificeth,and 
to him that ſacri- 
ficeth not: as 7s 


the good, ſo is the 


ſinner: and he that 


Ver, 


Ver, 2, 7s vanity, 


to him 
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New Verſion, 
be able to find zz. 


For all this have I 
carefully conſtdered, 


| (nay, that I might 


make a choice upon 
the whole) that the 
righteous, and the 
wiſe, and the works 
they have done to 
ſerve him, are in the 


hand of God: yet no 


man knoweth what 


he ſhould either love 


or hate. All that 1s 
before their face 7s 


vanity : for the ſame 


event happeneth to 
all, 
and the wicked ; the 
good and the bad; 


the clean and the 
unclean ; he that ſa- 


crificeth, and he that 
ſacrificeth not, ſhare 
the ſame fate. As 
the good, fo is the 


finner: the ſwearer, 


as he that feareth 
an oath, This is an 


— 


1. carefully conſidered. Heb. given in my heart. 
that I might make &c. Heb. to chuſe all this. 
the works & c. Heb. their ſervices. 
what he ſhould &c, Heb. love and hatred, See 2. O. v. 10. 

See O. xx, 12. 


and the bad. See 1. O. XX111, 13, 


world with reſpect to the 


For whereas one would ex- 


individual, we find that the 


The righteous 


tifies his notions, 


See 3. O. Ixxiv, 2. 


| Analytical Paraphraſe, 
fuſion that prevails in the 


recompenſing virtue and vice, 


pet, from the hand of a 
righteous God, a diſtribution 
of good and evil proportion- 
able to the merits of every b 
fate of the virtuous man, and ; 
that of the wicked is alike, 
to all outward appearance. I 
Hence it is that, with reſpe& 
to moral, as well as to na- 
tural things, man {ſcarcely 
knoweth what he ſhould ei- 
ther love or hate, and is 
moſtly determined by his cor- 
rupt paſſions, with reſpect to 
the former, and by mere ap- 
pearances, with reſpect to the 
latter. This is his caſe during 
his life, and death generally 
overtakes him before he rec 


See 3. O. xx. 


ch. IX, 
ſweareth, as he that 
feareth an oath. 


mong all things 
that aredone under 
the ſun, that here 


4 * 1 


is one event unto 


7 


Fall: yea, alſo the 


b men is full of evil, 
I 

and madneſs zs in 
1 W their heart while 
N r live, and after 


a 

4. For to him 
Int! is joined to all 
K living, there 1s 
hope; for a living 
dog is better than 
Wa dead lion. 

5. For the living 
know that they 
mall die: but the 
(cad know not any 
ting, neither have 
ey any more a 
ward, for the me- 
ory of them is 
forgotten. 

| AG their love, 


This is an evil 


3 heart of the ſons of 


New Verſion, 
evil in all that hap- 


peneth under the 
ſun, that the fate of 
all is alike, and alſo 
that the hearts of 
the ſons of man 1s 


full of evil; nay, 


they love that, while 


they live, that hath 


nothing but a fair 
appearance, and after 


that they go to the 


dead. 
that, hey go to the . 


And ſurely who- 


ever is in ſociety 


with all the living 
hath hope, for a liv- 


ing dog hath a bet- 
ter chance than a 
dead lion; becauſe 


the living know that 


they ſhall die; but 


the dead know not 
any thing, neither 


have they any more 
a reward, for their 


memory is forgot- 


ten. Their love alſo, 
and their hatred, 
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Analytical Paraplraſe. 1 | 


2. It is certain that the 


dead are excluded from any 
participation, not only of the 
pleaſures of this world, but 
likewiſe of all affairs belong- 


ing to it, The moſt unfor- 
tunate in this world may hope 
to ſee a happy change in 


their circumſtances; at leaſt 


they know that death ſhall 


put an end to their troubles: 


But the dead have no fort of 


| knowledge of what paſſes in 
Their merits, 


this world. 
with feſpect to it, are buried 


with them; and there is nei- 


"Mm 3. they love that &c. Heb, fair appearances in their heart, See 2. 0. lik. 33. 
er. 4. in ſociety. See 1. O. xxi. 20. | 
a living dog &c. See 1. O. xxu1, 14. 
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Ch. IX. 


1 and their hatred, , 


and their envy 1s 
now periſhed; nei- 
ther have they any 
more a portion for 
ever in any thing 


that is done under 


the ſun. 


Upon this double conſideration, viz, the excellency of earthly en- 
joyments, and the impoſſibility that the dead ſhould partake of them, 
is grounded the preference expreſſed in the vulgar ſaying, a living dy 
hath better hopes, or a better chance, than a dead lion. 
who hath always an eye to uſeful concluſions,” cannot reſolve to part 
with the above-mentioned facts, without {uggeſting two right inference 


The Book of EcIESIAS TES. 


Ne Verſion. 
and their envy is 


now periſhed, nei- 


ther have chey any 


ſhare for ever in any 
thing that is done 


under the ſun. 


which men ought to draw from them. 


7. Go thy way, 
eat thy bread with 
joy, and drink thy 


wine with a merry 


heart; for God 
now accepteth thy 
works, 

8, Let thy gar- 
ments be always 
white; and let thy 


head lack no mot 


ment. 
9. Live joyfully 
with the wife 


whom thou loveſt, 
all the days of the 
life of thy vanity, 
which he hath 


Ver. 6. any hare. 


thou loveſt, 
days of the life of 


Go: eat thy bread 
with | Joy, and drink 


thy wine with a 


chearful heart ; for 


God now accepteth 
thy works. 


Let thy 
garments be always 
white, and let thy 


head lack no oint- 


life 


ment. Enjoy 
with the wife whom 


all the 


thy vanity, which 
he hath given thee 


under the ſun, yea 


all the days of Foy 


See 3. O. * | _ 


The influence of their pal. 


man affairs is at end. 


not reject the uſe of whit 
God hath given us for our 
portion in this world. The 


that we ſhould enjoy them 


him by uſing them. A die 


proving our conduct, whe 


Analytical Paraphroſe, 
ther reward for, nor even re. 
membrance of them. No re. 
gard 1s paid to whatever they 
loved, or hated, or envied. 


fions and affections over hy- 


Our Author, 


FIRST then; we mult 


uſefulneſs of earthly thing 
would not ceaſe with tus 
ſhort life, if it had not been 
our bounteous Maker's wil 


while they are within our 
reach, Their being given in 
common to the good and to 
the wicked, muſt not make 
us imagine that we ſhould 
become leſs acceptablc to 


ſenſe of God's always a- 


A 

given thee under 
FED 
as of thy vanity: 
for that is thy por- 
ton in 7578 life, 
and in thy labour 
q which thou takeſt 
b under the ſun. 


thy hand findeth 
to do, 
; thy might ; ; 


nor 
nor 


the 


nor device, 
= knowledge, 
E wiidom in 


| goeſt, 


11, I returned 


ſun, that the race 
i not to the ſwift, 


| Ver. g 


en Fob. 


| vanity 3 


wherein thou 


10, Whatſoever 
do it with 
| for 
E there is no work, 


| grave whither thou 


| and ſaw under the 


vor the battle to 
| the ſtrong, neither 


« ſve is thy portion. 
wherein & c. Heb, which thou laboureft. 
Ver. 10. abode of the dead, Heb. hell, See that word fully explained in Peters's Diſtert. | 
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New Verſon, 
for ſhe is 
thy portion in life, 
and in thy labour 
art 
employed under the 
ſun, Ln 


* 


Whatſoever thy 


hand findeth to ac- 
compliſh, 


nor device to be done, 
nor any uſe for know - 


ledge or wiſdom in 


the abode of the 


dead whither thou 


goeſt. 


T conſidered again, 


and I obſerved under 


the ſun, that the 


race 7s not always to 
nor the 


the ſwift, 
battle to the ſtrang : 


accom- 
pliſh it as well as 
thou canſt, 


ſince 
there is no work, 
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Analytical Paraphraſe. | 
it is agreeable to reaſon, muſt 
be a ſufficient preſervative 


againſt ſuch enthufiaſtical no- 
tions. 


SECONDLY. Whatever 


may be the uſe of other fa- 


culties, to be acquired in an- 
other ſtate, ſince thoſe we 
now have are talents entruſt- 
ed with us only for a time, 
it becomes us to avail our- 
ſelves of the preſent oppor- 


tunity, and to uſe them to 


the beſt purpoſe we can, 
before we are diveſted of | 
them. 


+ The Trina PRooe, in ſupport of the third propoſition, is taken 
| from thoſe wrong judgments which are known to be ſuch, only by 
| the event; but which muſt have appeared very | before. Theſe 
| are brought under two heads. 


I. 
Tt is highly probable that 
the end will be attained, by 


uſing ſuch means as are the 
beſt adapted to it. 


Yet ex- 
perience teſtifies that this 1s 


See 1. O. xxiii. 15. and 3. O. ol, 


Ver. 11. J confidered again. See 3. 0. Ixxxi. 


44 
Ch. IX. 
yet bread to the 
wiſe, nor yet riches 
to men of under- 
ſtanding, nor yet 
favour to men of 
ſkill, but time and 
chance happeneth 
to them all. 
12. For man alſo 
knoweth not his 
time, as the fiſhes 
that are taken in 


an evil net, and as 


the birds that are 
caugnt in the ſnare; 
ſo are the ſons of 
men ſnared in an 
evil time, when 
it falleth ſuddenly 
upon them. 

13. This wiſdom 
have I ſeen alſo 


under the ſun, and 


it ſeemed great unto 
me. 


14. There was a 


little city, and few 
men within it; and 


Ver. 11. 
 _ fawour, 


proper time. 


Even the wiſe. 
See 1. Wi. . 


New Verſion. 


Even the wiſe do 


conſtantly get 


not 


bread, nor the men of 


underſtanding riches, 


nor the learned fa- 
vour, but opportu- 


nity and chance de- 


_ cide the fate of them 
all. For man him-_ 


ſelf knoweth not the 
As 
the fiſhes that are 


taken in a deſtruc- 
and as 


tive wear, 
the birds caught in 
the ſnare, ſo in the 
time of adverſity, the 


ſons of man them- 
ſelves are enſnared 


by ſudden accidents, 


This wiſdom have 
1 alſo obſerved un- 


der the fun, and it 


ſeemed great unto me. 


There was a ſmall 
town, and but few 


wretches in it, and 
a great king came 


See 3. 0. xxxviii. 


decide &c. Heb. will FIRE] to them all. 


Ver. 12, proper time. Heb, his own time. 
| de ſtructiwe wear, 


See 2. O. iii. 44. 


time of adverſity. Heb. evil time. 
by ſudden accidents, Heb. in that which falleth upon them fudtenly 


Ver. 14. 4 few wretches. 


See . 
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Analyti cal Paraphraſe. 


not always the caſe. Succe 


generally depends upon 4 


certain concourſe of circum- 


ſtances, which it is not in the 
power of man to procure, or 
upon ſeizing an opportunity, 
which he is ſo far from 


knowing, that, like the fiſhe 
and birds, he is apt to miſtake 
that for a favourable one 


which proves moſt danger- 


ous to him, Thus he often 
runs to his utter deſtruction, 
at the very time he ima- 
gines himſelf in a ſucceſsful 
and moſt infallible purſuit of 
happineſs, 


II. 


Our expectations are not 


| leſs liable to diſappointment, 


with reſpe& to thoſe advan- 
tages, which are confidered 
as infallible conſequences of 
certain actions, without be- 
ing directly intended by the 
perſon concerned, who may 


See 1. O. xv. Ze 


124 


Ch. Ix. 


king againſt it, and 
beſieged it, and 
built great bul- 
Warks againſt it: 

. Now there 
| was found in it a 

. poor wiſe man, 
and he by his vit. 
dom delivered the 


city; yet no man 
remembered that 


ſame poor man. 


* 


there came a great 


The Boox of EcCcLESIASTES. 


New Verſion. 


againſt it, and be- 
ſieged it, and built 


great works of cir- 


cumvallation againſt 


but he found 


an experienced wiſe 


man in it, who, by 


his wiſdom, deliver- 
ed the town. 


Yet 


no man remembered 


that ſame experi- 
enced man, 
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be ſuppoſed to have a nobler 
motive in his eye. This our 
Author proves by a fingle 
inſtance, propounded in the 
form of a parable, _ A wiſe 
experienced man found means 
to deliver his country from 
impending ruin, Who would 
not imagine but that im- 
mortal glory would have been 
this man's reward? Yet the 
contrary happened, and the 
danger was no ſooner over 
than the deliverer was for- 
gotten. 


This ſerves for a tranſition to > the Author's Four TH and aft PRooF, 
which is taken from the little regard that is generally paid to wiſdom, 
notwithſtanding its acknowledged excellency : He alledgeth three in- 
ſtances of that ill-judged diſregard. 


16, Then ſaid 


J, wiſdom is bet- 


ter than ſtrength: 
nevertheleſs the 
poor man's wiſ- 
dom is deſpiſed, 
and his words are 
not heard. 


Then, ſaid I, wiſ- 


dom is preferable to 
power; yet the wiſ- 
dom of this experi- 


enced man is de- 
ſpiſed, and his deeds 


are not mentioned. 


1. Though wiſdom is, in 
its own nature, much ſupe- 
rior to ſtrength and power, 


(as plainly appears from the 


foregoing inſtance, wherein 
ſtrength was wanting, and 
yet a wonderful deliverance 


was wrought by wiſdom 


alone) yet it is not minded, 
when the poſſeſſor of it hath 


nothing to recommend him 


Ver. 14. works of * See 2. O. iii. 45. 
Ver. 15. experienced, See 2. O. iv. 14. 


Ver, 16. bis deeds. 


See 2. O. v. 2. 


U 
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17, The words 


of wiſe men are 
heard in quiet, 
more than the cry 
of him that ruleth 
among fools, 


18, Wiſdom 7s 


better than wea- 
pons of war: but 
one ſinner deſtroy- 
eth much good. 


CHAPTER X. 

1. Dead flies 
cauſe the ointment 
of the apothecary 
to ſend forth a 
ſtinking ſavour : /o 
doth a little folly 
him that is in re- 
putation for wiſ- 
dom and honour. 
2. A wiſe man's 
heart zs at his right 


hand; but a fool's 


heart zs at his left. 
3. Yeaalſo, when 


Ver. 17. more minded among &C. 
20.6.7, 8. 


tude. 
better than weapons 
of war ; yet one 


New Verſion, 


1 4 


The words of wiſe 


men are more mind- 


ed among people of 
a ſedate diſpoſition, 


than the cry of war 


raiſed by a man in 
authority among the 
inconſtant multi- 
Wiſdom is 


that faileth deſtroy- 


eth much good, The 
ſmell ariſing from 
the perfume of the 


perfumer is infected 


by dead flies: ſo 7s 


the value of wiſdom 
and reputation by a 


little folly. 'The wiſe 


man's heart is at his 
right; but the fool's 
heart zs at his left. 
Nay, by the way 
wherein a fool walk- 
eth, his heart faileth 
him, and faith to 


Ver, 18, weapons of war. See 2. O. iv. 9. 


Ver. 1. The ſmell arifing &c. See 1, O. xix, 12—17. 
Ver, 2. at bis right, 2 


cor nn 


See 2. O. iii. 49. 
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beſides his abilities and ſer. 
vices, and his beſt actions 
are ſoon forgotten. 

2. The excellency of wiſ. 


dom is ſo well known, that 
however fond the ſilly lovers 
of novelties may be of hear- 
ing a war proclaimed, they 
will be ſtill fonder of hear- 


ing the ſpeeches of a wiſe 
man, when their paſſions are 


cooled. Wiſdom is certainly 


preferable to the greateſt ex- 
ploits of the ,moſt famous 


warrior; yet no allowance 
is made for human frailties, 
to excuſe one who hath fo 
much got the better of them 


as to deſerve the title of a 
wiſe man. 
of his is ſufficient to ſpoil, 
in the opinion of mankind, 


A fingle fault 


all the good he has done, 
They rank him among the 
fools, notwithſtanding it is 
acknowledged on all hands, 
nay declared in ſeveral pro- 


verbial ſentences, that there 


is an eſſential difference be- 
tween the wiſe and the foo!; 


See a different tranſlation, and the whole expounded, 


Ch. X. 
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pe that is a fool every one this /s a a difference which the fool 


walketh by the 
way, his wiſdom 
faileth him, and he 


that he is a fool. 


the ruler riſe up 
not thy place; for 


great offences. 


5. There is an 


ſeen under the ſun, 


faith to every one 
4. If the ſpirit of 


againſt thee, leave 


yielding pacifieth 


Ver. 4. power 8 See 1. O. viii. 7, 12. 


fool. 


If the anger of 
the ruler ſhould be 
kindled againſt thee, 
do not refign thy 


place, for power kept 


in thy hands will 


make an atonement 


for great offences, 


There is an evil * 


evil which I have have obſerved under 


12 


betrayeth at every ſtep he 


takes, and by his very gait, 


and which therefore ought. 
not to be laid aſide and dif- 
regarded upon a ſingle in- 
ſtance of a man's deviating 


from his right principles. 


Here 1s annexed a caution 
given to any wiſe man, if he 
ſhould fall nnder the diſplea- 


ſure of his prince! o on account 


of ſome of thoſe ſlight er- 


rors that were juſt before 
likened to a dead fly falling 


into a box of precious per- 
fumes, He muſt not, upon 
the firſt intimation of his 
maſter's anger, give up his 
employments, Then he would 
become an inconſiderable 
man; whereas whilſt he is 
in poſſeſſion of them, it may 


be for the prince's own in- 


tereſt to make up matters 
with him, even though he 


was guilty of much greater 


faults than what he hath re- 
ally committed. | 
3. Princes whoſe charac- 
ter depends upon the beha- 
viour of thoſe they employ, 
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as an error which 


proceedeth from 
the ruler. 

6. Folly is ſet in 
great dignity, and 
the rich fit 1 in low 
place. 


7. have ſeen ſer- 
vants upon horſes, 
and princes walk - 
ing as ſervants upon 


the earth. 


8. He that dig 
geth a pit, ſhall | 
fall into it; and 


whoſo breaketh an 
kedge, a ſerpent 
ſhall bite him. 


9. Whoſo mor- i 


«th ſtones, ſhall be 


Ver. 5. which is equal &c, 
Ver. 6. An unſtilful man. 
Ver. 8, forceth his way. 


p< 4.6 bite him. | 
removeth ſtones ſhall. 


De Book f Bocknorastns, 


Ne Verſian. 
the ſun, which is 


equal to an error 


committed. by- him 
who hath the fſu- 
preme authority. An 
unſkilful man is raiſ- 


ed to many dignities, 
while rich men ſit 


in low places, I ſaw 
ſervants riding upon 


horfes, while princes 
. walked upon 
earth like ſervants. 


3 
7 
* * 


He that diggeth a 


pit ſhall fall into it, 


and whoſo forceth 


his way through an 
hedge, a ſerpent ſhall 
He that 


be hurt therewith : 


See 3. O. xi. 1. 
See 2. O. iv. 11. 
See 3.0. Ixxxũi. ; 


are apt to commit great miſ. 
takes in the choice of their 
miniſters, when they are not 


was not an uncommon caſe 
the 
price of the monarch was 
ſufficient to raiſe from tho 
duſt, and to ſet over pro- 
vinces, a man of neither 


to lay thoſe aſide who, from 


nities to acquire ſuch wil- 


choice is not only an evil, 


from it do not affect the peo- 


Analytical F 


as much as upon their own, 


determined in that choice, by 
the known, or at leaſt ra- 
tionally preſumed, abilities 
of thoſe whom they raiſe to 
dignities and power. This 


in the eaſtern abſolute mo- 
narchies, where the bare ca- 


worth nor experience, and 


their birth, education, and 
eircumſtances, had opportu- 


dom as is required to diſ- 
charge properly ſo important 
a truſt. 

Now to ſhew that ſach a 


but likewiſe a great folly, our 
Author obſerves firſt, that 
the inconveniencies ariſing 


ple only, which might be 4 
n. little _ 


Ch, X. 
burt therewith : 
E and he that cleav- 
eth wood, ſhall be 
endangered there- 
by. 


Re” 
3 


10. If the iron 
do not whet the 


edge, then muſt 


dom 7s profitable 
to direct. 


| bler is no better. 


| of a wiſe man's 
| mouth are graci- 


bow up himſelf, 


be blunt, and he 


he put to more 


E firength ; but wiſ- 


| 11. Surely the 
| ferpent will bite 
without inchant- 
| ment, and a bab- 


12. The words 


 0us: but the lips 
of a fool will ſwal- 


New Verſion. 


He that cleaveth 


wood ſhall be en- 


dangered thereby. 


If an iron mſtru- 
ment be blunt, though 


the edge is not quite 


off, and he who 
wanteth to make uſe 


of it increaſeth his 


ſtrength, {kill is more 
profitable to ſucceed. 


If the ſerpent biteth 


becauſe he is not in- 


chanted, then no- 


* 


thing remaineth to 


the maſter 1 


chantments. The 
words of a wiſe 


man's mouth are 


grace ; but the lips 


of a fool will ſwal- 
low up himſelf. The 


Ver, 9. endangered. See 2. O. iv. 15. 

Ver. 10. though the edge & c. See 1. O. xxi. 22. 

eil. See 2. O. iv. 11. 
profitable. See a different verſion, 3. O. xlix. 
ſucceed, See 1. O. xvi. 7—9. 

Ver, 11, becauſe he is not & c. See 2. O. v. 3. 

ben nothing & c. See 3. O. xlix. 

Ver. 12, are grace. See 2. O. v. 4. 


Heb. in us inc hann, 
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with a ſelfiſh deſpotic mo- 


narch; but that they reach 
the prince himſelf. This he 


proves by four proverbial ſen- 
tences, the general meaning 


of which is, that the firſt 


Author of any miſchief, or 


improper meaſure, is like to 


be the firſt ſufferer by it. 


Then he proceedeth to 
ſhew that ſuch a choice an- 


ſwers no purpoſe, as he who 


employs unfit miniſters makes 


the government heavier to 
himſelf, inſtead of getting 
any eaſe, which is the natu- 
ral deſign of appointing mi- 
niſters, or ſubordinate inſtru- 
ments of government. This 
is again made out from pro- 


verbial ſentences, the mean- 
ing and application of which 


to the ſubject in hand de- 
ſerves a more particular ex- 


planation, The defect of a 


blunt axe may be, in ſome 


meaſure, ſupplied by the 


ſtrength, and more by the 
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. The begin- 
ning of the words 


of his mouth *s. 
fooliſhneſs : and 
the end of his 
talk ;s miſchievous 
__ 

A fool alſo 


is ful of words: a 


man cannot tell 


what ſhall be; and 


What ſhall be after 


him who can * 
5 ? 

The labour 
A che fooliſh wea- 
rieth every one of 
them, becauſe he 
knoweth not how 
to go to the city. 


13. arrogance, 


Ver. 
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| New Verfſion. 
beginning of the 


words of his mouth 


is ' fooliſhnefs, and 
the end of his talk 


is miſchievous arro- 


The fool 


gance. 


alſo multiplieth his 


words: The man 


knoweth not what 
hath been, and what 
ſhall be after him 


who ſhall make him 


ſenſible of? He will 


weary himſelf with 
fooliſh labour, 


to the city, 


See 2. O. iii, 28. 


Ver. 14. what hath been, See 1. O. xi. 3. 


Ver. hs He will 9cary & c. Heb. the labour of foolt i 17 weary bim, as be 33 not Ac. 


of the government muſt be 


prince himſelf, let him be 


not 
knowing how to go 
ficer, through either neglect 


uſed to ſpeak in ſuch a man- 


ſelves with the hearers ; but 


lic buſineſs, will rather make 
himſelf unacceptable by his 


charged with. 


Analytical Paraphraſe, 
ſkill of the workman; but it 
will certainly require greater 
efforts than would be neceſ. 
ſary if that tool had a ſhary WE 
edge. Likewiſe the buſinek 3 


much more diflicult for the 


ever ſo capable, when he 
makes uſe of ignorant mi. 
niſters. Again; it is not 
enough for a man in place 
to do no harm: He muſt do 
good, Why ſhould the ſtate 
be at the charge of main- 
taining a charmer, if that of- 


or incapacity, does not pte- 
vent ſerpents from being hurt- 
ful. Men who have been 
bred to public affairs, are 


ner as to ingratiate them- 


he whoſe education was never 
intended to fit him for pub- 


ſpeeches, and involve in hö 
own ruin the affairs he 5 
In a cbunci 


he may talk a great deal at 


Ch. X. 


| 16, Wo to thee, 
O land, when thy 


| thy princes eat in 
the morning. 


of nobles, and thy 


ſeaſon, for ſtren gth, 
and not for drun- 
kenneſs. 


Ver. 16. 4 ſera ant. 


king 18 a child, and 


| 17, Bleſſed art 
thou, Oland, when 
thy king 7s the ſon 


princes eat in due 


18, By much | 


New V. erfon. 
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random, but as he has no 


knowledge in hiſtory, nor 


experience of his own, no 
one can make him ſenſible 


of the bad conſequences that 
are likely to be the reſult of 
his meaſures. If his inten- 


tions be right, he will take a 


great deal of trouble to do 
good; but all to no purpoſe. 
He will weary himſelf like a 


man who wants to go to a 


town, the road to which 
he is not acquainted with, 
W herefore he fooliſhly walk - 
eth on, without knowing 
whether he advanceth to- 


wards his journey 's end, or 


Wo to thee, O 
land, whoſe king was 
born to be a ſervant, 
and whoſe princes 
eat early in the morn- 

ing! Happy art thou, 
O land, whoſe king 


is the ſon of nobles, 
and whoſe princes 
eat at a proper time, 


for ſtrength, and 
not for drunkenneſs. 
Through flothful- 
neſs the building will 


See 2. O. iv. 10. 


goes aſtray from it. 


Laſtly, Solomon concludes 
this proof with a moving ex- 


clamation upon the unhappy 


ſtate of a nation, whoſe fate 
it is to be governed by men 
of ſuch a ſtamp as he had 


before deſcribed; and, to 


make it more conſpicucus, 


oppoſeth it to the happineſs . 


of another nation whoſe king, 


being deſcended from noble 


anceſtors, may be preſumed 
to have had a proper educa- 
tion, will imitate thole vir- 
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flothfulneſs the 
building decayeth, 


and through idle- 


neſs of the hands 
the houſe drop- 


peth through. 
19. A feaſt is 


made for laughter, 


and wine maketh 
merry: but mo- 
ney anſwereth all 
things. | 


Ver. 19, end their life &c, Heb, and wine and all vill make the lives merry. See 1. O. xxii.i/. 
money ſupplying. Heb. and filver will anſwer to all, or filver engroſſeth them all, 


1. O. xviii. 10. 
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decay, and through | 


idleneſs of hands 
the houſe will drop, 
while they make 


their life in mak- 
ing themſelves mer- 
ry with wine and 


oil, money ſupply- 


ing with them the 


want of every thing 


th 


feaſts to divert them- ſelf. 


ſelves, and ſpend 


means, 


in his former life ; men of 
no worth, who will mind 
nothing but eating and drink- 


ten wealth may ſupply the 
want of all qualifications ſo- 


ſuffer from their neglect and 


not repaired through tit 


tues through which his fore. 
fathers acquired their nohj. 
lity, and will make uſe cf 
miniſters or princes like hin- 

The ſeveral miſchick | 3 
and diſorders before com. 3 
plained of, are more likely 
to happen under the reign of 
an upſtart king than of an 
hereditary one, as he does 
not only want experience and 
education, but is alſo often 
neceſſitated to ſupport an ul. 
gotten authority by the worſt 
Thoſe he employs 
under him mult probably be 
ſuch as have helped him to 
the throne, or been his friends 


ing from morning to night, 
While ſuch men as theſe 
imagine that their new-got- 


ever, the conſtitution mull 


incapacity, as much 3s ! 
houſe, the roof of which i 


ſlothfulneſs of the owner. 


See 


. 
6 


to ſupport the main concluſion which he had in view; 


for thou ſhalt find 
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20. Curſe not the Speak not evil of To the laſt inſtance, 
king, no not in thy the king, though whereof the laſt proof con- 


thou ſhouldſt know 
reaſon for it, nay 
ſpeak not evil of the 


ſiſted, a very ſeaſonable cau- 
tion is ſubjoined. Though, 
from the very conſiderations 


thought, and curſe 
not the rich in thy 
bedchamber: for a 


bird of the air ſhall rich, not even in the juſt touched upon, thinking 
carry the voice, and receſſes of thy bed- people may often have reaſon 
that which hath chamber; for a bird to be diſſatisfied with the go- 
wings ſhall tell the of the air ſhall carry vernment they live under, yet 
matter. the voice, and a they muſt not traduce either 
winged bird ſhall tel the king or other perſons in 


high ſtations, for that can 

never be done ſo ſecretly, but 

they may be ſoon appriſed of 

1t, by means which you do 
the leaſt ſuſpect of. 

Here an end might have been put to this diſcourſe, as the facred 
Orator hath gone through the three propoſitions wherewith he intended 
and nothing 
But before he comes 


the matter. 


leemed to remain, but to draw that concluſion. 


to it, he thought proper to add four precepts, three of which have a 


particular retroſpect to the forementioned propoſitions, and the laſt 
ſeems to be nothing elſe but a commendation of this uſeful work. 


SECTION IV, PRACTICAL INFERENCES. 
| Sow thy corn be- The FIRST PRECEPT, 
fore the waters, for or advice, hath a retroſpect 
thou ſhalt find it to the FI RS PRO POSITION; 
after many dn. and might be thus expreſſed, 


Crayrer XI. 
1, Caſt thy bread 
upon the waters : 


it after many days, 


Ver. 20. though thou Peulalt Kc. Heb. even in 1 hdd. See > 0. xlvii. 
a winged bird. Heb. the maſter of the wings, 

Sow &c, See 2, O. iii. 15. 

for thou galt, or that thou mayſt. 
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ſelvès 


Ch. XI. 


2. Give a portion 


to ſeven, and alſo 
to eight: for thou 
knoweſt not what 
evil ſhall be upon 
the erm, 
If the 440045 


be full of rain, 
they empty 7bem- 
upon the 


earth: and if the 


tree fall toward the 


ſouth, or toward 
the north; in the 
place where the 
tree falleth, there 


it ſhall be, 
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Give ſhare to ſeven, 
nay to eight: Thus 
thou ſhalt not expe- 
rience what evil ſhall 


happen upon the 
earth, If the clouds 
be full, 
pour rain upon the 
and if a tree 
falletheither towards 
the ſouth, or towards 
the north ; 


they ſhall 


earth : 


in the 


place where that tree 
falleth, there it ſhall 
remain, 


Analytical Paraphraſe, 
if we were not to make uſe 


of figurative language, Since 


the goods of this world are 


mere vanity, do your beſt to 
fix them, or to give them 


what ſtability they are capa- 
ble of, with reſpect to an- 


other diſpenſation, by ſharing 


them with the poor : or to 


ſpeak with one who was both 


greater and wiſer than Solo- 


mon himſelf, make to your- 
ſelves friends of the Mammn 


of unri ghteouſneſs, that cwhen 
he fail they may receive yu 
7 everlaſting habitations, 
But our Author choſe to 
make uſe of proverbial ſen- 
tences, which, together with 
the advice given, carry an 
intimation that God Almigh- 


ty hath diſpoſed every thing 


in this world in ſuch a man- 
ner that nothing is loft, 


Corn, ſown before the rainy 


Ver. 2. experience. Heb. know, 
Ver. 3. there it foall remain, See 1. O. xv. 9. 


ſeaſon, will nevertheleſs be 


found afterwards in the har- 


veſt-time. The vapours emit- 


ted from the earth fall into 


its boſom again, and a tres, 


though torn from its roots, 


which ſeemed to be its ſtrong- 


WM 


3 
3 


3 
_ 


_ 


all, 


Ch, XL 


4. He that ob- 
ſerveth the wind 
ſhall not ſow; and 
he that regardeth 


the clouds ſhall 


not reap. 

5. As thou know - 
eſt not what 2s the 
way of the ſpirit, 
nor how the bones 
d grow in the 
womb of her that 
is with child: even 
ſo thou knoweſt 


not the works of 


God who maketh 


6. In the morn- 
ing ſow thy ſeed, 


Neu Verſion. } 


He that obſerveth 
the wind ſhall not 


ſow; and he that 
| flandeth looking at 


the clouds hall not 
reap, 


As thon knoweſt 


not which way the 


wind v, blow, nor 
how the bones are 
formed in the womb 


of her that is with 
child: even ſo thou 
knoweſt not the 
work of God, who 
ſhall do all this. 
Therefore ſow thy 
ſeed in the morning, 
and in the evening 


Ver. 5 the wind will blow. See 2. O. v. 1, 
Ver. 6. in the morning, See 2. O. iii, 16. 
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eſt ſecurity againſt being car- 
ried away, remains, for the 
uſe of the owner, in the very 


place where the wind blew 
it down, being no further in 


the power of the ſtorms, 
Thus our alms muſt, under 
the direction of the ſame 
God, have ſome fort of ſta- 
bility, They muſt be repaid; 
perhaps in this very world ; 

certainly ſomewhere. 


To this precept is added 


a caution, leſt, through an 


over-nice regard to proper 
opportunities, we ſhould neg- 


le& to do good while it is in 


our Hou to do it. 
TH EE SECOND PRECEPT, 


—_ hath a retroſpect both 
to the FirRsT and SECOND 
PROPOSITION, as appears by 


comparing it with the con- 


cluſion drawn from both, vi. 
10, 11. ſtands thus. Since 


it is not poſſible for men to 


find out the ways of God, 


and fully to diſcover where- 


unto our works and occupa- 


tions ſhall end, by the ap- 
pointment of him who is the 


' 4 
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and in the evening 
withhold not thine 


hand: for thou 
knoweſt not whe- 
ther ſhall proſper, 


either this or that, 


or whether they 
both hall be alike 
„ 


7. Truly the light 


7s ſweet, and a 


pleaſant 7hing it 25 
for the eyes to be- 
hold the ſun, 

8. But if a man 


live many years, 
and rejoice in them 


all; yet let him 
remember the days 
of darkneſs, for 


they ſhall be many. 


All that cometh 7zs 
vanity, 


9. Rejoice, O 


young man, in thy 


youth, and let thy 


The Book of EcCcLESIASTES. 


New Ver ſion. 
withhold not thine 
hand; becauſe thou 


knoweſt not- whe- 


ther this or that will 
ſucceed thus, or Whe- 
ther they both be 
equally good, 


ſweet, and 27 is plea- 
ſant for the eyes to 


behold the ſun. Yet 
if a man was to live 


many years in a con- 
tinual enjoyment of 


pleaſure, and ſhould 
remember that the 


days of darkneſs ſhall 


be many, all that is 


paſt is vanity, Re- 


Joice, O young man, 


during thy youth, 
and let thy heart 
chear thee in the 


days of thy wiſhes, 


Ver. 6, ſucceed, See 1. O. xvi. 7—9. 


Ver. 8. in a continual &c. Heb. in them all ſhould rejoice. 
Jhould remember. See 1. O. xix. 21. and 2. O. vii. 3. 


days of darkneſs &c. See 2. O. vii. 3. 


Ver. 9. days of thy wiſhes, Heb, of thy choices. See 2. O. iv. 12. 


Analytical Paraphrafe, 
Author of every thing that 
happeneth, they muſt be ſa- 
tified to beſtow their time 


and trouble upon that which 
it appears (by the circum. 
ſtances wherein they are 
placed by him) it was his 


deſign they ſhould do; leav- 


ing the ſucceſs to himſelf, 


who alone can tell what it 
will be; having kept it en- 
tirely within his own diſ- 


| i poſal. 
Truly the light 26 


The TüiRD PRECEPT, 


which, on account of its im- 
portance, is more enlarged 
upon than the two former, 
| hath ſome retroſpect to the 


three PRoPOS1T1oNS conſi- 
dered jointly, but a more 
ſpecial one to the TH1RD, 


It might be thus ſhortly ex- 


preſſed. Since men (being 
either ignorant or unmind- 


ful of what muſt come to 
paſs after their death) can- 
not find their way to hap- 


pineſs in this world, they 
muſt look for it after death, 
and lead, in this world, 3 
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Z |. heart chear thee in 
$ | the days of thy 
3 youth, and walk in 
the ways of thy 
9 heart, and in the 
4 ſight of thine eyes: 
but know thou, 
chat for all theſe 
E ings God will 


10 Therefore re- 
move ſorrow from 


away evil from thy 
© fleſh; for child- 
| hood and youth 
| are vanity. 
CHAPTER XII. 

I. Remember now 
thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth, 
while the evil days 
come not, nor the 
years draw nigh, 
when thou ſhalt 
lay, I have no plea- 
lure in them. 


2. While the ſun, 


Ver. 1 
of thy wiſhes, 


3 bring thee into 


1 thy heart, and put 


I. and remember. 


The Book of ECILESIAS TES. 


New Ver ſion. 
and walk in the ways 
of thy heart, and 
follow that which 
pleaſeth thine eyes, 
and know thou, that, 
concerning all this 


God will bring thee 


into judgment: And 
remove ſorrow from 


thy heart, and put 
away pain from thy 
fleſh, becauſe this 
this 


youth ; nay, 
dawn of light, zs 


but a vapour: And 


remember thy Crea- 
tor in the days of 
thy wiſhes, before 
the days of adver- 
ſity come, or the 
years overtake zhbee 


of which thou ſhalt 


ſay, I do not like 
them: before the 
ſun, and the light, 
and the moon, and 
the ſtars be darken- 
ed, and the clouds 
return after the rain, 


See 1, O.-xviii, 19. 


See 2. O. vü. 21. 


See 2. O. iv. 12; 


_ ourſelves in, 
ways keep futurity in view, 
and remember him in whoſe 


See 2. O. iii. 17, 
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life ſuitable to that expec- 

tation. 

Firſt then, Solomon puts 
us in mind that however 
pleaſant we may imagine a 
man's life to be, when at- 
tended with uninterrupted 
proſperity, yet a ſingle re- 
flexion upon his future ſtate 
is ſufficient to damp his joy, 


and to convince him that all 


the happineſs he has enjoyed 
is but vain, on that very ac- 
count that it is paſt, Then, 
from that obſervation he 
infers that, whatever en- 
joyments we may indulge 
in, we muſt al- 


diſpoſal we know all future 
events are. This we muſt 


do during the whole courſe 


of our life, even from our 
youth, and in our moſt flou- 
riſhing ſtate, becauſe the 
whole of our conduct muſt 
be once canvaſſed and exa- 
mined before the ſupreme 


Ver, 9. and 8 Heb. and, viz. walk, in the Hers of ebine eyes, 
Ver. 10. dawn of light. 


1 do not like them. Heb. no will of mine in them. 
Ver. 2, foe Jun, and the light &c. 
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or the liglit, or the 
moon, or the ſtars 
be not darkened, 
nor the clouds re- 
turn after the rain: 
3 In the day 
when the keepers 
of the houſe ſhall 
tremble, and the 
ſtrong men ſhall 
bow themſelves, 
and the grinders 
ccaſe becauſe they 
are few, and thoſe 


that look out of 


the windows be 
darkened. | 


4. And the doors 


ſhall be ſhut in the 
{treets, when the 
ſound of thegrind- 
ing is low, and he 
ſhall riſe up at the 
voice of the bird, 
and all the daugh- 
ters of muſick ſhall 
be brought low; 


5. Alſo wher'they 


The Book of ECCLESIASTES, 


New Verſion, 
in the day when the 


keepers of the houſe 
ſhall tremble; and 


the ſtrong men ſhall 
bow themſelyes; and 
the grinding maids 


ſhall ceaſe becauſe 


they are few; and 
thoſe that look out 


of the windows ſhall 
be darkened ; and 


the double gate ſhall 


be ſhut up towards 
the inner court, at 


the lowering of the 
voice of the grind- 


ing maid : and hen 


he ſhall riſe up at 


the crowing of the 
cock, and all the 
daughters of the ſong 
ſhall be valued at 
nought. They ſhall 
be afraid even of di- 


ſtant objects; nay, 


Ver. 3. the keepers &c. | See 2. . 
grinding maids. See 2. O. iii. 18. 
Ver. 4. the inner court, See 2. O. iii, 19. 


the voice of the grinding maid. See 2. O. iii. 20. 


be ſhall riſe up. See 2. O. i. 8. 
daughters of the ſong. See 2. O. iii. 2. 
vualued at nought. See z. O. eviii. 
Ver. 5. 4iflant objects. See 3, O. xxii. 


leſs ſcruples, ridiculous fears, 


provided, during thoſe days 


which is an unavoidable miſ- 


perhaps very eaſy to point 


decrepit ſtate, 


Analytical Parophroſe, 
Judge, We need not mak: 


ourſelves uneaſy with ground. 
or nonſenſical macerations, 


of vanity, we never let the 
idea of our Creator flip out 
of our mind, and do not 
wait till adverſity, or old ape, 


fortune, forceth us to think 
. 
| Here the Author, who, 
in this book, ſeldom miſſeth 
the opportunity of a deſcrip- 
tion, not ſatisfied with the 
bare mention of old age, de- 
ſcribes the infirmities of it in 
a very elegant manner, But, 
as the ſtile of that deſcription 
is moſtly figurative, it is not 


out, with certainty, the par- 
ticular infirmities attending a 
which are 
therein made uſe of, Yet the 
general meaning is very plain, 
which is ſufficient to anſwer 


The Book of EccIESTIASTEs. 


Ch. XII. 

ſhall be afraid of 
E tot which is high, 
and fears /hall be in 
E the way, and the 
almond-tree ſhall 
flouriſh, and the 
graſhopper ſhall be 
a burden, and de- 
fire ſhall fail: be- 
| cauſe man goeth to 
| his long home, and 
the mourners go 
about the ſtreets. 

6. Or ever the ſil- 
ver cord be looſed, 


or the golden bowl 


be broken, or the 


| pitcher be broken 


at the fountain, or 
che wheel broken 
ad the ciſtern. 

F. Then ſha!l the 
| duſt return to the 
earth as it was: 


| and the ſpirit ſhall 


New Verſion. 
of the ſcarecrows /ef 


on the way /ide: The 
commerce of wo- 


men ſhall be de- 


ſpiſed; and the graſ- 
hopper ſhall become 
a burden ; and de- 
fire ſhall fail: for 


the man is going to 
his everlaſting home, 
and the mourners 


are walking about 


the court, ready for 
his burial, Remem- 
ber thy Creator, J ſay, 
before the ſilver cord 


be removed, and the 


golden pulley haſt- 


eneth its motion, and 


the jar be daſhed 


to pieces upon the 


well, and the conduit 


be broken, through 


which the water uſed 


to run in the cil- 


Ver, 6 fſearecrows. See 3. O. xliii. 


commerce of women. 


See 1. O. ix. 2—6. 


graſhopper. See 2. O. iii. 50. 
defire ſhall fail. See z. O. i. 


the court. 


Ver, 6, before. 


See 2. O. iii. 19. 
See 2. O. iii. 12. 


removed. See 1. O. vüi. 3, 4. 
golden pulley, See 2. O. iii. 23. 
baſieneth, See 2. O. mi. 24. 


the jar. 


See 2. O. ili. 22. 


the conduit & e. See 2. O. iii. 25, 


9 
Analytical Paraphraſe. 


the main purpoſe : How- 


ever, the deſcription ſeems to 
conſiſt of three parts, The 
firſt allegorically points out, 
under the image of an ill- 


attended houſe, the moſt ob- 
vious infirmities of old age, 


that is to ſay, thoſe that can 


ſcarcely eſcape the notice of 


any one that beholds an old 
man. The ſecond ſets forth, 
moſtly in plain literal terms, 
thoſe alterations for the worſe, 


which age produces in a 


man's habits and inclinations, 
The laſt, under the emblem 


of a well that becomes uſe- 


leſs through the decay of the 


engines and other things ne- 


_ ceflary to draw water out of 


it, and to convey it to the 


proper places, repreſents the 


inward decay of our conih- 


tution, whereby we are at 


laſt brought to a ſtate where- 
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return unto God, tern; and the duſt 
who gave it, return into earth as 

it was, and the ſpirit 
return unto God who 
gave 1-27 


8. Vanity of va- Vanity of vanities, 
nities, ſaith the faith the „ all 
Preacher; all 7s this is vanity, 
vanity, 


Ver. 7. into the earth, Heb. upon the earth, See 2, O. v. 5, 


£5 unto God, See 2. O. vil. 7. 
ver. 8. all this, See 2. O. vii. 16. 


in (ix. 10.) there is no wor} 


any uſe for tnowledge and 


dn ſdom. 


ſuſpect that Solomon involved 
ples, and a difference of fate 
between body and ſoul. The 


came from God, and returns 
to him. 


into one's mind the maxim 


the Hebrew Philoſopher had 
endeavoured. to evince the 
neceſſity of a future fate, 


 Anahyti cal Parapbraſs 


nor device to be done, wy 


But leſt any one ſhould 


the whole man in the ruin 
and deſtruction of the bodily 
machine, he does ſhortly al. 
ſert a diſtioQion of princi- 


one was made of earth, and 
returns into it, The other 


The leaſt reflexion upon 
that ultimate term of all our 
occupations, enjoyments, and 
ſchemes of happineſs in this 
world, death, naturally brings 


ſet forth in the beginning 
of this diſcourſe, and from 
which, by proving its truth 
with reſpect to all thoſe 


Wherefore it was very pro: 
per to mention it again, in 
order to prepare the mind of 


Tie Book of ECCLESIASTES, 


Ok; XU. 


9. And more- 
over becauſe the 


Preacher was wiſe, 


he ſtill taught the 
people knowledge; 


yea, he gave good 


heed, and ſought 


| out, and ſet in order 
many proverbs. 
10. The Preacher 


ſought to find out 


acceptable words, 
and that which was 


Written was up- 


right, even words 
of truth. 
11. The words 


New Verſion. 


And moreover the 


Orator, as he was 
wiſe, ſtill taught the 
people knowledge, 


and made himſelf to 


be liſtened to, nay 
he ſought out many 


important ſentences, 
and ſet them in pro- 


per order. The Ora- 
tor, I ſay, ſpared no 
trouble to find out 
pleaiant words, and 
one that could well 


write down his true 


diſcourſe. One ſhep- 
herd gave the words 


161 
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his hearers for the general 
concluſion, which, however, 


he divided from it by the 


 FourrTu and laſt PREcePpT, 


or advice, he thought neceſ- 


ſary to give, and which, as 
it had no particular retroſpect 
to any argument uſed before, 


it was proper to divide, ſome 
how or other, from thoſe 


that had. 


This confiſteth in a high 


commendation of the preſent 


diſcourſe, whether heard, as 


it was when Solomon ſpoke - 
it, or read, as 1t was intended 
it ſhould when publiſhed 
according to his directions, 

That commendation is taken, 
1ſt, from his perſonal abili- 
ties and reputation, 2dly, 


From the pains he had taken 
to make this work perfect, 
with reſpect both to things 


and ſtile. zdly, From the 


_ reaſonableneſs of depending 
on the care and capacity of 


thoſe he himſelf had ap- 


Ver. 10. pared no trouble Heb. earneftly fought to find, 
pleaſant words. Heb, words of will. 


and one that could & c. Heb, one writing right. 


11-12; 


Ver. 11, One ſhepherd gave, 


See 1. O. xii. 7. and 2. O. 


See 1. O. xxiii, 18. and 2. O. vi. 3. 


1 
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1 
of the wiſe are as 


goads, and as nails 


faſtened by the ma- 
ſters of aſſemblies, 
which are given 
from one _ 
herd. 

12, And further, 
by theſe, my ſon, 
be admoniſhed : 
of making many 


maſters of collections. 
planted repoſitories. 


Ver. 12. 


many books. 


The Book of ECCLESIASTES. 


New Verſion, 
of the wiſe like 
goads, and appornted 
the maſters. of col- 
lections like planted 
repoſitories ; And 
further, my ſon, be 
inſtructed by them. 


There is no end of 
making many books, 


and it is a great 


trouble to examine 


books there is no much. 
end, and much 
ſtudy 75 a weari- 
neſs of the fleſh, 
Ver. 11. goads, See 3. O. xxv. 


See 2. O. vill, g. 


great trouble. Heb. awearineſs of fleſh. 


to Examine. 


See 3. O. xxviii. 


not a known repoſitory. 


See 2. O. viii. 10. 
See 1. O. ix. 715. 
Le inſiructed. Heb. be illuſtrated, or made brighter, 


by them. i. e. the maſters of collections. See 2, O. vii. 4. 


Analytical Paraphraſs.. 
pointed, either to take hi; 
words down 1n writing as he 


ſpoke them, or to preſerve 
his collections. 


To this ef. 
fect, having repreſented the 
words of the wiſe as inſtru. 
ments of agriculture, perhaps 
becauſe they ſerve to culti- 


vate the mind, he does, pur. 


ſuant to the ſame figure, re- 
preſent thoſe officers as the 


places where ſuch inſtry- 
ments are kept, 


and were 
any one that wants them 
muſt reſort to get them, 
Thus, by applying to the 


proper officers, any one may 
fave himſelf the trouble of 
going through the endleſs 


collections of others, which, 
to purſue the ſimile a little 
further, we may compare to 
a large garden, where you 


might look a great while for 


the gardener's tools, without 
finding them, if there was 


— cc” os on 


tt +» 


Ch, XII. 


13. Let us hear 


the concluſion of 


the whole mat- 
ter: fear God, and 
keep his com- 
mandments : for 
this 7s the whole 
duty of man. 


14. For God 


ſhall bring every 
work into judg- 
ment, with every 
ſecret thing, whe- 
ther it be good, or 
whether 27 be evil. 


Ver, 13. To ug, 


The Book of EccLESIASTES. 


New Verſion. 


Let us hear the 
ConNCLUSION of 
the whoſe diſcourſe: 
Fear God, and keep 
his commandments; 


for that 2s the buſi- 


neſs of every man: 


becauſe God ſhall 
bring all the works 


of men into judg- 
ment, with reſpect 


to every thing that 


was not taken notice 
of, whether good or 


evil. 


See 1. O. xv. 4, 


laws, 


found guiltleſs, when brought 
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CONCLUSION, 
Now the ſacred Orator 
comes, at laſt, to the con- 
cluſion he had aimed at from 


the very beginning, viz. that 


every part of our conduct, 
whether it be praiſe or blame 
worthy, ſhall be examined 
by the Almighty, who ſhall 
reward and puniſh even that 
which, in the preſent diſ- 
penſation of Providence, he 
ſeems to diſſemble. From 


whence it follows, that it is 


the intereſt of every man to 
fear God, and to obey his 
that ſo he may be 


into judgment. 


ver. 14, with reſpect &c. Heb. over, or concerning every ag. 


not taken notice of, See 3, O. Ixxv. 1. 
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Philological Obſervations c. 


CHAP T E R I. 
The Hebrew text of the book of 2 efiaſtes is not free * various 


readings. 


Tranſlator muſt conſider himſelf as the editor of another man's Ch. I. 
thoughts. Therefore his firſt care muſt be to procure as per- 
14 fect a copy of his original as he poſſibly can recover. For 
J elſe he is in danger of publiſhing the blunders of Tranſcribers, inſtead 
oc the thoughts of his Author. It is well known to thoſe who are any 
ways acquainted with the hiſtory of learning, that ancient books, as 
they went through the hands of many Tranſcribers, have been often 
corrupted ; and the genuine reading made doubtful, through the mul- 
tiplied varieties of their miſtakes. This makes it neceſſary, whenever 
you find a variety, carefully to examine which is the genuine reading, 
and, for that purpoſe, to make uſe of all the helps which a ſober and 
exact criticiſm can afford. It is true, ſome Divines would fain fave us 
that trouble with reſpect to the books of the Old Teſtament. If we 
believe them, the Hebrew text, ſuch as it is printed in our Bibles, does 
not differ, at leaſt in any thing that is material, from the original copy 
of the ſeveral inſpired Writers; and every thing in it, letters, vowel- 
points, accents, ſtops, muſt be looked upon as dictated by the holy 
Ghoſt, I ſhall not loſe my time in confuting that whim, which, though 
formerly ſupported by learned men, has now been ſo fully exploded by 
men of the higheſt character for Hebrew learning, that none can.ad- 
here to it at Preſent, but thoſe to whom obſtinacy and prejudice ſerve 


in leu of learning. After all; there is no diſputing againſt facts, and 
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Ch. I. ſo many * various readings have been pointed out, by comparing toge- 
ther ſeveral places of Scripture, which muſt have originally agreed, 
and yet are different from each other, as they now ſtand in our copies 
that ſome fault muſt of neceſſity lie either in one place or in the other. 
But, independently of the inſpiration of the holy writers, it is much 
more reaſonable to throw the blame of thoſe and other faults upon the 
Tranſcribers, than upon the Authors. Several things may have be- 
trayed the Copyiſts into miſtakes; and the firſt ſtep to be taken, in 
order to rectify their errors, is to enquire into that which may hate 
given occaſion to them. That ſubject has been treated at large by ſe 
veral learned men. Therefore I ſhall touch upon it but very ſlightly, 
and as much only as is abſolutely neceſſary to make that intelligibl: 
which J have to ſay, concerning the various readings I have found in 
the book of Eccleſiaſtes. The learned Lewis CAPPETL mentioned 
fifty two of them; but he had not diſcovered them all, or did not 
think it neceſſary to take a particular notice of all he had found; for 
there is above three times that number: Many of them, I own, arc 
very inconſiderable; yet not more ſo than ſome of thoſe taken notice 
of by that great Critick ; but ſeveral are as important as any he his 
mentioned, as the reader may ſee by the following catalogue, whercin 
ſome of Cappel's various readings are left out, becauſe I did not take 
them to be real ones, and all that were taken notice of by that learned 
Critick are marked with an aſteriſk, It is alſo proper to obſerve tha 
ſome are brought into a ſingle line, wherein there are ſeveral varieties, 
whereby the number of various readings may appear leſs than it 
really is. | 
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" See, beſides John Morin, Lai Cappel, Grotius, &c. the unanſwerable book, intitled, 
The ſtate of the printed Hebrew Text of the O. T. conſidered, by Ben. Kennicot, M. A. Oxford 
=: = . 
2 He reckons 54 in his index: but two of them, viz. v. 8. and xii. 5. are twice 
reckoned by an error of the preſs, being once marked ix. 15. and xii. 15, on 
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CHAPTER W 
S everal cauſes of the Various read! ings 
Ch. I. 44 Book may be mranferibad aber by 4 one that reads it himſelf 


. and writes what he reads, or by one that hears it read 
by another, and writes down upon the report of his ear. From thence 


it is plain there may be two general claſſes of miſtakes; the miſtakes of 


the eye, and the miſtakes of the ear, Letters between which there i; 
any reſemblance, either in ſhape or in found, may eafily be, and, in 
fact, have often been miſtaken for each otket. Thus, with reſpect 
to the ſound, &, N, Y, and ſometimes „5 may have been confounded: 
d, &, E, x, 7, are in the ſame caſe, as well as 3 and ©; 5, P, U, and 
perhaps ſometimes y: certainly d and B. The Grammarians will tell 
you, that letters of the ſame organ are eaſily changed for one another: 


But this ſhould rather be a rule of criticiſm than of grammar, for it is 


L probable that in Hebrew, as well as in all other languages, every word 


has its proper ſpelling, which is but one, after which it was conſtantly 


written by the Authors who lived before it became a dead tongue. 


But when, in after-ages, Copies written by unſkilful Tranſcribers fell 


into the hands of Grammarians, who contrived their rules according to 
what they found in thoſe defective copies, they imagined that to be 


an original principle of the language, which was only a proof of the 
Ignorance of thoſe, through whoſe hands the books of the ancients had 
been conveyed to them. This I am the more fnclined to believe, as 
the Hebrew tongue hath ſeveral words of very different ſignifications 
between which there is no other difference, in the ſpelling, beſides that of 


their being written with different letters of the ſame organ, as they art 


called, Mt, for inſtance, and Nd), muſt be eſſentially different from 


each other, ſince the one means 20 hate, and the other to change. Let, 


: by the I rule of the interchangeableneſt of the letters of the 
hos 


—T. 


; . 
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fame organ, theſe two words might be regularly ſpelled either way, Ch, II. 


and ſo confounded together. However, in fact, theſe letters have 
ſometimes been interchanged, and ſtand now in places wherein there 
is reaſon to think the authors did not write them. Thus the genuine 
original text may ſometimes be better preſerved, in what we call the 
various readings, than in that copy, to which Rabbi Chiãim, the origi- 
nal editor of all our printed Hebrew Bibles, and, after him, the Chriſtian 
Divines, have generally given the preference over all others; and which 
| really take to be better, upon the whole, than any other ſingle copy 
now known in Europe, though others may be preferable in ſome few 
particular places. 

&. 2. The miſtakes of the eye may eaſily have been as many and 
as conſiderable as thoſe of the ear. The letters 3 and 5: 1and 3: 
517 and : N and N:) and: O and d: Wand &: are fo 3 
like one another in ſhape, that it is not ſurprizing Copyiſts, who very 
often did not mind the ſenſe of what they wrote, ſhould have confound- 
ed them. 

F. 3. One would imagine * had ſtumbling- blocks ** in hs 
way, without preparing more for thoſe that were to come after them. 


Yet it is a fact atteſted by learned men who have examined Hebrew _ 


manuſcripts, that, by ill- judged ornaments, which the Copyiſts con- 
trived in order to beautify their performances, ſome letters are broight 
fo near the ſhape of others, that they are not to be diſtinguiſhed with- 
out ſome difficulty, Thus? Mr, SIMON tells us, that he hath met with 
ſeveral I and 1 fo well ornamented, that they could ſcarcely be diſtin- 
guiſhed from 5, The rules they uſed to draw, in order to write their 
lines ſtrait, being, 3 in ſome part where they happened to be thicker, 
| miſtaken for part of the letters which were written' over them, .may 
alſo have impoſed upon their ſucceſſors. Thus a d, appearing to be 
cloſed at the bottom, may have been changed into a © or a d, and 
as extraordinary as ſuch an alteration may ſcem to be, there is rea- 
Simon. Hiſt. Crit. ann A OR x 25. 1 85 

* b 2 | ſon 
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Ch, It. ſon to preſume it had been made in the manuſcript from which the 
Vulgate was tranſlated, Eccleſ. xii. 9. See 1. O. xix. 23. 
9.4. All we have hitherto ſaid relates to the conſonants ood: But 
as no language can be pronounced without vowels, ſo the Hebrews 
muſt have had theirs, as well as other nations; and whether they were 
driginally written, or only underſtood, they may have given occaſion 
to further miſtakes in ſubſequent ages. Some words, though very dit- 
ferent in ſignification, may be compoſed of the ſame letters or conſo. 
nants, and be diſtinguiſhed from each other only by the vowels. How | 
that diſtinction was marked in writing, before the invention of the 
vowel-points now in uſe, it is not eaſy to determine with certainty; 
yet it is probable the letters N, called by the Hebrews matres lectionis, 
were employed to that purpoſe, in ſeveral places where their defect is 
now ſupplied by vowel- points; and we have ſome footſteps of ſuch al- 
terations ſtill extant, For inſtance, not to go out of the book of Ec: 
cleſiaſtes, the word pun Eccleſ. iv. 1. thus written, without 
vowel-points, is quite undetermined between the active and the paſſive 
ſignification, as it may receive a) either between the y and &, or be- 
tween the & and p. But it hath not always been fo, and that it was 
not even left thus undetermined by the Maſoreths of Tiberias, may be 
rationally preſumed from the catalogue of the differences between the 
Babylonian Jews and thoſe that lived in Judea, a monument later 
than their reviſion, wherein we find that word thus ſpelled by the 
Tiberiadiſts, IpWyn : Now that characteriſtic ) hath been long fince 
dropt, and its Lp ſupplied, in the printed editions, with a #:bbuts 
under the 5. But, let the manner in which el were formerly 
marked in the Hebrew text be as you pleaſe, it is certain that ancient 
Interpreters determined the ſignification of ſeveral words, in a mannes 
that ſheweth their reading was not the ſame which is determined b 
the preſent vowel-points. Therefore it is plain there had been ſome 
miſtake committed, either by the Copyiſis who wrote their manu” 


ſcripts, or by the Authors of thoſe that were made uſe of by the Ma- 
ſoreths; 
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ſoreths; and the difference between them may deſerve ſome notice. Ch. II. 


This was my reaſon for not neglecting it in my catalogue of various 
readings, wherein, however, I have marked no vowel- points, except 
where the difference affects them only; for when it affects both letters 
and points, I have, marked the former only, as being the moſt i impor- 
tant, and generally ſufficient to determine the ſenſe. 


» 5. The meaning of a diſcourſe does not depend upon ſingle words; 


but upon their being properly joined and combined together. To this 


effect ſtops have been invented. Now with reſpect to theſe, as well 
as to the letters and vowels, it may have been the caſe of the Copyiſts 


to commit miſtakes ; and it is certain ſome did; at leaſt, if ſtops were 


in uſe before the ancient verſions now remaining were made. But let 


that be as it will, whether the ſtops were marked in ancient manu- 
ſcripts, or left to the diſcretion of the readers, who determined them 


as they thought proper, it is certain that ancient interpreters py 


words together, which, by the Maſorethic ſtops, are divided ; and 
put other words aſunder, which, by our way of reading, ſhould be 


joined together. This produceth a kind of various readings, which! 
could not look upon as indifferent, and to which J accordingly gave 
place in my catalogue, where I have made uſe, to mark them, of the 


Maſorethic method, as the moſt convenient. However, as the: /opþ 
paſſuk, 1 ſilluk, and athnah + are the moſt, and perhaps the only ma- 
terial ſtops, 1 did not think proper to take notice of any other. 


& 6. Beſides the forementioned occaſions of various readings, which 
are derived from the very nature and conſtitution of Hebraic writing, 


It is not to be preſumed that the books written in the Jewiſh language 
have always eſcaped thoſe common accidents, which have befallen all 
other books, even thoſe of the New Teſtament. Thus we mult not 
wonder if a letter, nay a whole word, appeareth to have been either 


tranſpoſed or omitted by a Tranſcriber : : This may have been the caſe 


even of whole ſentences. Words piaced near, or over one another, 


may have been interchanged through the hurry and precipitation of. + 
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or paper, the decay of the maniſcript, &c. Letters belonging to one 


the firſt Tranſcribers, but likewiſe the ſecond and third hand blunders 


Ch. III. 
manuſcript is known to have been copied from another, which can be 


only for one, or rather the copy is conſidered as nothing, wherever it 
differs from what is looked upon as its original. But if that ſecond- 


| that very evidence is rather ſplit than multiplied. Now this is the caſe 
'of all the preſent Hebrew MSS. of the my, at leaſt of all thoſe that 
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Copyiſt: Letters that were well meant by the writer may have been 
afterwards defaced, and apparently changed into others, through ſe. 
veral accidents, ſuch as the paleneſs of the ink, the badneſs of the ſkin 


word may have been miſtaken as belonging to another, the proper iſ 5 
diſtance between the words being not obſerved.. In fine, ſo many dif. ME 
ferent cauſes may have produced wrong readings, that no conſiderate 
man will wonder that we have been able to collect ſuch a number of 
various ones, as are ſeen in our catalogue; eſpecially as no copy now 
extant can have been tranſcribed directly from the original : For it fol. 
loweth from thence, that our copies (and under that name I compre- 
hend ancient verſions) may exhibit, not only the original miſtakes of 


of their ſucceſſors, who have ſometimes corrupted a wrong reading 
into a worſe. 
CHAPTER III 


The Hebrew MSS. now extant are of 2 uſe to d. iſeover « ancient various 
readings. 


ARIOUS readings are generally diſcovered by comparing as 
. cient manuſcripts together. But, in that compariſon, when 4 


had, or corrected by, and made to agree with it, both are reckoned 


hand original be loſt, the ſeveral copies derived from it do not thereby 
acquire a diſtinct authority from it. In caſe they agree, they can make, 
taken all together, but one ſingle evidence, and in caſe they do not, 
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can be recovered both in Europe and in the weſtern part of Aſia (ex- Ch. ne 


cepting a few copies of the Pentateuch written in the Samaritan cha- 
racer) ; and none, that I know of, hath, as yet, been brought to this 


part of the world, from the Jews that inhabit the eaſtern and inland 


part of this great continent. The Maſorethic reviſion hath been, for 


above twelve hundred years, the ſtandard of authenticity, by which 


the Jews judge of the correctneſs of their MSS, and though the rules 
and maxims obſerved by the Jews fince that time have not had that 
wonderful efficacy, in preſerving that edition from all manner of cor- 
ruptions, as the Rabbies boaſt of, and ſome over credulous Rabbinical 
Chriſtians allow; yet the various readings now found in modern weſtern 
MSS, are no more than various repreſentations of that fingle edition, 
Therefore the only uſe they can be of, when carefully compared with 
the printed editions derived from that which was given by Rabbi Cha- 


jim, is to find out that reading which had the approbation of the Ma- 


ſoreths of Tiberias in the fifth or ſixth century, and which, not with- 
ſtanding Buxtorf's repeated aſſeverations to the contrary, is not always 


E to be certainly found in our beſt printed copies. But when this is 
= found, we ſtill have no more, in point of criticiſm, than the angle 


. of the Maſorethic edition 


CHAPTER IV. 


The various 5 readi ngs between B. Aſher and B. Nepltbol are 4 
Jome uſe, 2 Wer 


ſervations of thoſe who have compared ſuch manuſcripts, 
and taken notice of the various readings. Two catalogues of abferya- 


| tions of that kind have been inſerted into the great Polyglatte. It was 


my duty to examine them; but to ſay what I think, very little ule 
can be made of the three various readings taken from the Catalogue of 
1 Ben 


TEXT to manuſcripts of our own comparing, come the ob. Ch, le. 


184 ö Philelugical Obſervations 01. the ECCLESIASTES, 
Ch. IV. Ben Nephthali, Eccleſ. iii. 11, viii. 17. and xii. 9. even though we | : 
ſhould ſuppoſe that the Babylonian Rabbi's reading 1s preſerved entire X 
in that monument. Whoever collected the differences between the two HK 
editions of Ben Aſher the head of the ſchool at Tiberias, and Bea WK 
Nephthali the head of that at Babylon, in the ninth or tenth century, B 
his chief, if not his only labour, plainly appears to have been beſtowed 
upon that part of the text, viz. the accents, which hath little or no- 
thing to do with the ſenſe. Therefore the words that are in one co- 
hmm, and not in the other, may be preſumed to have been omitted 
through neglect, (or becauſe the different accentuation affected the 
words put down in both columns only,) and not on account of their 
being really wanting in the editions of either of theſe Rabbies. This 
conſiderat ion might perhaps afford ſufficient reaſon for expunging the 
two readings, iti, 11. and xii. 9. out of our Catalogue. But, let that 
be as it will, they ſcarcely deſerve an inquiry, being of no conſequence | 
as to the ſenſe.” Whether the particle NN belongs or belongs not to 
the text, iii. 11. the verſion muſt ſtill be the ſame, in all but Oriental 
languages: and whether the word. M is genuine, as I think it is, or b 
not ſo, as one might conjecture it is not, upon the authority of Ber 
Nephthali, the meaning of the whole ſentence is ſtill the ſame. As for 
ed, inſtead of , viii. 17. it is an apparent miſtake, as any one 
may ſee, who will but take the trouble to read that place. 
| & 2. We cannot paſs the ſame judgment upon a reading which 5 
common to both catalogues, and which of courſe has been preſerved 
only becauſe the two ſchools happily differed in the accentuation af 
the word M ονο. But both agreed in placing the point on the right 
horn of the , xii. 11. How, or why, it hath been ſhifted to the let 
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in the edition procured by R. Chajim, is what I am not able to ac 
count for. But that the reading of Ben Aſber and Ben Nephthali is ge- 
nuine, may appear from the ſeveral * conſiderations which occurred to 1 
me on that ſubject, before I looked on it in another light than thu t 
4 see ch. ix. II; | t 
- of 
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of a mere conjecture of my own. All I ſhall fay for the preſent 3 1s, Ch, Iv. 
= that, upon the joint authority of theſe two learned Rabbies, their man- 
f ner of placing the point on the & may ſafely be looked upon as expreſ— 


ſing not only the original writing of Solomon, but likewiſe the true 
reading both of the Eaſtern and of the Weſtern Maſoreths. And this 
is more perhaps than can be ſaid in behalf of any other various read- 
ing. It may not perhaps be deemed foreign to our purpoſe to obſerve, 


on this occaſion, that according to the learned Morinus this catalogue 


was compiled very ſoon after the invention of the Maſorethic points, 
and is the moſt ancient monument wherein they appear. 


CHAPTER V. 


te Ear and Weſtern Jews. 


fore B. Aſher and B. Nephthali (according to the fame learned 


Y Critick) between the Oriental, that is to ſay the Babylonian, and the 


Occidental Jews, or inhabitants of the Palæſtina, ſeems to have pre- 
ceded the introduction of vowel and other points, as it takes notice of 


nothing elſe beſides the letters. The readings of that catalogue ſeldom 


affect the ſenſe, yet they are real various readings, and may be de- 
pended on as ſuch, provided one minds the particular method of the 
Collector, who gives you enough of the text, in the column of the 
Weſtern Jews, to point out the place he meaneth ; but ſeldom repeats 
any words, in the other column, beſides thoſe that are differently read 


; by the Babylonians; and then adds his ſhort remarks, in a continued 


ſeries, as if they were part of the Babylonian text. How long fince 
this catalogue has been compoſed is unknown, though it is ſuppoſed 
to be a production of the eighth or ninth century: But by the con- 
tents. of it one may Judge it is of an older date, or at leaſt has been 
Cc | a com- 


HE catalogue of various readings obſerved, about fifty years be. Ch, V. 
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Ch. V. compiled upon memoirs of a greater antiquity than the Maſorethic re. 
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viſion; at leaſt than that reviſion as it is exhibited in R. Cajim's 
edition, and in all the editions derived from it. The original Author 
had not his remarks been prior to that reviſion, now vulgar amongſt 


us, would have conſtantly repreſented the text fuch as it ſtands in our 
printed copies, and aſcribed no other to the Weſtern Jews, who are 


known to have had the Maſorethic reviſion in the moſt religious re- 
verence, time out of mind. But we find it otherwiſe ; for, in ſeveral 


places, the catalogue repreſents the reading of the Weſtern Jews as dif- 
fering from that which the editors of the Maſorethic text gives us as 
having, by theſe Jewiſh Criticks, been determined to be genuine, Thus 


we really have, in the two columns of that catalogue, Joined to the 
printed Maſorethic text, three different ancient manuſcripts ; two of 


which agree in moſt places, yet not in all. It is even worth taking 


notice of, that ſome of the differences, between the printed Maſore- 


thic text and the Weſtern readings of the catalogue, are ſuch, that the 
one cannot be inſerted into the other by way of ſupplement, as if a 


needleſs letter had been dropt by the Copyiſts fince the time of the 
Maſoreths. For inſtance, the letter) which the catalogue repreſents 
as part of the Weſtern text, in the word DpWyn Eccleſ. iv. 1. can. 
not be inferted in the text, as it now ſtands, adorned with the Maſo- 
rethic vowel- points; becauſe, by the rules of thoſe Criticks, that 


ſhould have a /hourek, and therefore is inconſiſtent with the þ/bbuts they 
have placed under the B. I know that ſome Criticks, taking it for 
granted that the Weſtern reading and the Maſorethic reading ſhould be 
but one, have found fault with this catalogue, and charged the Author 
with want of exactneſs, on account of Fu varieties 1 have juſt men. 


tioned. But this ſhould rather be looked upon as a proof of its anti- 
quity, or at leaſt of the antiquity of its materials. The Weſtern text 


being there repreſented as agreeable, in moſt places, to the Maſore- 
thic reviſion, is no reaſon why it ſhould be fo in every one; though 
it my afford a — that the Maſoreths and our Author were 
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pretty near cotemporaries. Was I to decide of their reſpective anti- Ch, V. 


quity, 1 would incline to give it, in favour of the copy, that abounds 
the moſt with the matres lectionis, , and with the ſeveral letters 
which are ſupplied by the inſertion of a dageſb. 


"ZCHAPTER Vi. 
Quotations in the Talmud and other Jeuiſp books. 


JLA CES of ancient authors, that had been depravated by the Ch. VI. 


copyiſts, have often been reſtored, by the means of quotations 


taken from other books. But the account given of the Talmud and 


other ancient books of the Rabbies, by thoſe who were at the trouble 


co read them, is not ſuch as to encourage any one who ſets ſome va- 


lue on his time to look there for various readings 5, When theſe 
Doctors in Iſrael bid you to read thus, or thus, their meaning is not, that 
the inſpired Author wrote as you are deſired to read: but only that 
the text being thus read, ſome witty conceit of their own will reſult from 


Y it, which men of meaner parts would never have ſuſpected to lie there. 
However, a collection of all the paſſages of Scripture quoted in the 


Talmud was publiſhed under the title of 58 NAN Db, where the 


reader may have his recourſe if he thinks it worth his while. I per- 


uſed what relates to the book of Eccleſiaſtes, in that collection, but 
found nothing in it that could be of any uſe. 


5 See Sion, Hiſt, Crit, du V. T. liv. I. c. 20. and Lud, CayrEL, Crit. Sac. lib. V. 
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. CHAPTER vn. 
The annotations of the Maſoreths. 


Ch. VII. §. 1. E know very little. of the manner in which the Jewiſh 
Criticks, to whom we are indebted for the correctneſs, 

ſuch as it is, of the preſent Hebrew copy of the Bible, proceeded in 
their work ; and, from the little we know, they do not appear to 
have been endowed with any great ſhare of diſcernment. If we are 
to judge of their manner of proceeding by the account given in the 
Talmud of ſome ancient reviſions, they only reckoned how many M$, 
favoured each reading when there was any variety, and decided in fa- 
vour of the greateſt number, without inquiring into the merit of each 
copy, or ſuffering themſelves to be guided by ſuch other conſiderations 
as true criticiſm directs. However; they ſeem not to have been fully 
fatisfied of the correctneſs of thoſe manuſcripts which they preferred 
to others. Yet they were ſo religious as not to introduce into the text 
ſuch alterations as they imagined it might be proper to make; but 
contented themſelves with propounding their annotations on that head 
to their diſciples, and throwing the fame among other, moſtly trifling, 

_ obſervations, deſigned for the uſe of their ſchools. Out of this con- 
fuſed and immenſe heap, called the great and ſmall Maſora, the greateſt 
part of which is now loſt, R. Jacob ben Chajim picked up what he 
thought proper to publiſh, and from his edition, which was fince cot: 
rected by Buxtorf, were taken the ſhort annotations which are nov 
printed in the margin of ſome of the beſt editions of the Bible, over- 
againſt the ſeveral places to which they relate. Theſe annotations con- 
tain the conjectures of the Maſoreths, and perhaps a few various read 
ings found in the MSS. that did not get the preference. But what 
ever authority ſome of theſe annotations, namely the kerjoth, may 


have acquired ſince, it is evident to any candid examiner, that the) 
wer 
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were originally, for the moſt part at leaſt, conjectural corrections, which Ch. VII. 


thoſe Criticks durſt not put into the text. This may appear, among 
other conſiderations, from the evident certainty of ſome of thoſe cor- 


rections. For had they been poſſeſſed of any manuſcript, for to vouch 


their putting that reading in the text which was evidently genuine, 
it is not to be conceived how they could take upon themſelves, (what- 


ever ſuperſtitious dependance they might have upon the ſuperior num- 


ber of manifeſtly corrupted copies) to preſerve that which was evidently 


ſpurious, and be ſatisfied with mentioning the genuine one in their 
ſchool lectures. Thus, had the word MW" been thus ſpelled in any 


of their MSS, Eccleſ. v. 11. who can imagine they would have left in 


the text the apparently vicious reading Y? Had the d of the word 


& been found in their MSS, Eccleſ. vii. 22, would they have wrote 
Nx in the text, and directed their ſcholars in private lectures to read 
bx, which, moſt certainly, is the true reading? The fame argument 
will hold with reſpe& to N23 in the text, Eccleſ. xi. g. inſtead of 
"23253, as the Maſoreths very well reſtored it by a ö in their notes; 
and to any other place of Scripture, where the ND, or reading of the 


text, is certainly wrong, and the WP, or reading of the notes, mani- 


feſtly right. Yet, as the Maſorethic notes were not made at once, and 


by a ſingle Doctor, or a ſingle body of Doctors, but ſucceſſively by ſe- 


veral Teachers, at different times and in diſtant places, one may ſup- 
poſe that the readings of the notes were found, by-later Rabbies, in 
* MSS. that had not fallen into the hands of the Grand-reviſors of Ti- 

25 BY = berias, 


This conjecture may be ſtrongly ſupported from the following conſideration: viz. that 
lince the time of Buxtorf, who confidently aſſerted that all the Hebrew MSS, not one ex- 


= cepted, were exactly uniform, and of the learned Lewis Cappel, who was not provided with 


luficient materials to be able to contradict that aſſertion, many MSS. have been found and 


compared, wherein that reading is often met with in the text, which the printed erioth di- 


rect us to ſubſtiture inſtead of the Maſorethic cerhibz. It may perhaps be of ſome uſe to give 
a few inſtances of it abſtracted from the laborious and uſeful work of Mr. Benjamin Ken- 
NICOT upon the flate of the printed Hebrew text. Joſhua vi. 7. xv. 47. Xvili. 12, 14. 19. 
Ruth iti, 3. twice, iv. 5. 1 Sam, ii. 3, 16, xii, 10. Xili, 19. xx. 1, 2. 2 Sam, v. 2, 1 King. 

| N. 18. 
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Ch. VII. berias, or had been overlooked by them. However, the religious cir. 


cumſpection of the Maſoreths, in keeping the text itſelf free from 
their conjectural corrections, hath been the means of preſerving down 


to us the original purity of Scripture in ſeveral places, where their con- 
jectures might have altered it; for it muſt be owned theſe conjec- 


tures were not always as well grounded as thoſe juſt mentioned. 

F. 2. What we have faid of the kerivth is equally applicable to all 
other Maſorethic obſervations, which may be productive of various 
readings ; and theſe, are the only ones our ſubject requires we ſhould 
take notice of. They are of ſeveral kinds, or rather have ſeveral 


names; for, properly ſpeaking, they are nothing but ker:cth differently 
applied. The ſebirim, or opinions, are allowed by the Jews themſelves 


to be conjectures. The &be/erath or notes, whereby you are told that 


a letter is wanting in the text, are nothing but directions to read the 
word wherein it is wanting, as if it was expreſſed. Likewiſe the je- 
_ thiroth direct you to omit in reading a letter that is really in the text, 


which is the ſame as writing the word without that letter, which is 


declared to be ſuperfluous. Laſtly the bemikomim, or notes wherein 
you are told that a letter ſtands for another, are equivolent to #erh, 


whereby you ſhould be directed to read that letter inſtead of the other. 


But it is the taſte and cuſtom of the Jews, to multiply words and 


diſtinctions, without any neceſſity, in their art of criticiſm, as well as 
in their grammar. This gives an air of difficulty, to things which, 


when ſimplified, are eafily underſtood; and no people are more apt, 
than the Jewiſh Doctors, to miſtake the petting « over ſuch artificial dit 


ficulties for real learning. 


ix. 18. XU. 7, 21, 33. 2 King. xix. 25, 31. xxili. 33. xxiv. 10. 2 Chron. xi. 18, 1 Chron. 
x3. 20, 44. Job xlii. 2. Pf, lix. 11. Ix. 7, Ixxi, 20. three times. Jerem. vii. 22, xvili. 22. 


xxi. 12. xxxi. 38. xxxvii. 19. xlii. 6. li, 3. l. 11. Ezek. xvi. 59. xxili. 43. twice, xl. two f 


and thirty times. xlii. 16. xliv. 24. xlvili. 16. Other Rabbinical conjectures may likewiſe 


be ſometimes confirmed from the ſame MSS, as the Jethiroth, or cor:ections of ſuperfluous 
letters, in the following places, Pl. xvi. 10. Eꝛrek. XV1, 13. twice 1 twice; 


30, 43+ twice ; IT 
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W their lead: or, Though the ſacred writers made uſe of fuch letter, or tet- 
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F. 3. I know that tradition, that common reſource of all fatherleſs Ch. VII. 


productions claiming antiquity, is, by the Jews, called in to the af- 
ſiſtance of the Maſorethic notes; or, to ſpeak properly, the very word 
Maſera implies that they had them from that ſource. But what can 
= ever be rejected, if the plea of tradition be allowed whenever it is of- 
H fored > However, in tne preſent caſe, the controverſy may be put upon 
5 a very ſhort iſſue: The pretended tradition which gave riſe to the ke- 
rioth, jetbiroth, bemiltomim, kheſeroth, and ſebirim, (the two laſt of 
which are not to be met with in the book of Eccleſiaſtes) muſt have 


run thus, The ſacred writers did not make uſe of the letter, or letters, 
that appear in the MSS, in ſuch and ſuch places, but of ſuch and ſuch, in 


ters, yet they gave Gre ons that ſuch other letter, or letters, ſhould be 


3 | fulfituted to them in reading. There is no third way of expreſſing that 


| pretended tradition: But both theſe, (though the laſt is ſeriouſly in- 


Y ited on by the modern Phariſees or Maſoreths, as repreſenting the true 
z method purſued by the holy Ghoſt in directing the Hebrew writers) 
3 make it appear in the moſt ridiculous light. If you allow the firſt, 
I ſuch a tradition cannot be coeval to the facred writings. And when 
did it begin? Not ſooner certainly than the corruption of the text; 
and the very corruptors of it muſt be the authors of the tradition where- 
by it is reſtored. A very probable ſtory indeed! But, allowing the 
| caſe to be ſo, why did not the Maſoreths reſtore the text itſelf ac- 
| cording to that which tradition ſo certainly informed them was the 
original and genuine writing of the ſeveral inſpired Authors? Where 
vas the uſe of their notes? As for the ſecond, it may gain credit with 
2 Phariſee, who is accuſtomed to ſwallow up any thing that has the 
| name of tradition ; or with an Allegoriſt, who is always glad to catch 
| an opportunity of bai in far-fetched reaſons for, and interpreta- 
| tions of, every thing; but who elſe will ever allow that any man of 
ſenſe, at the ſame time that he wrote, (in plain characters, and not in 
| Cyphers) dure his writing ſhould not be read as he {et it down, but 


that 
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ch. VII. that other letters ſhould be underſtood, inſtead of thoſe which he nk 35 
uſe of? Credat Haden, Apella. | b : 


CHAPTER VIII. 
The confectu res of modern Cri ticks. 


Ch, VII. 8. WW E have made it ſufficiently appear, in the foregoing chap. 

| Y ter, that the various readings we are ſupplied with fron 
the notes of the Maſoreths are moſtly founded upon conjectures, though 

many of them are now confirmed from MSS. which it is very poſſible 

were never ſeen by the Authors of thoſe notes. But one does not {er 

os why the right of reſtoring the Hebrew text by conjectures, when it 
appears to have been vitiated, ſhould have been confined to thoſe 
Jewiſh Doctors. Modern Authors are apt to imagine they may have 
as much ſenſe as the ancient ; and, from that equality, they derive an 
equal right of exerciſing themſelves in the large field of conjeCtural 
criticiſm, a right which ſeems to be the better grounded, as ſome cor- 
rections of that kind have ſometimes been confirmed by the authority 
of MSS. compared ſince they were made. How far they may have 
exceeded the bounds of reaſon, with reſpect to other parts of Scripture 
it is not my buſineſs to inquire at preſent ; but I muſt own I am not 
fatisfied with thoſe attempts of theirs, which are mentioned in my ca- 
talogue of the various readings of the book of Eccleſiaſtes. They ar 
but three, and, being the conjectures, or rather the aſſertions, of great 
men, it would ill become me to reject them without aſſigning ſome 
reaſons for my difſent. I have a general one, which is, that no ur 
rious reading ought, in my opinion, to be propounded, without the 
authority of ſome MSS, except when a paſſage manifeſtly require 
ſome alteration, which can ſcarcely happen, but in places that are ul. 
intelligible, as ſet down in the MSS, or inconſiſtent, either with them. 
ſelves, or with other places, which you have reaſon to think ſhould 


agree with them, . 
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& 2. This ſeems to me a ſufficient reaſon” to reject ſeveral conjec- Ch. VIII. 


tures of the Maſoreths. For inſtance, what reaſon could they have 


to read $37 inſtead of , Eccleſ. v. g? They do thereby change the 


feminine gender into the maſculine: but to what purpoſe ? That pro- 
noun may, in this place, be conſtrued with P, a ſubſtantive of the 


common gender, and therefore I ſe: no occaſion for the change. In 


ſeveral places they do without neceſlity cut off the letter N, as x. 3, 20. 
where it may be an emphatic d, that does in no way interfere with 
the ſenſe ; and vi. 10. where the ſenſe is rather weakened if you read 
eyp h, a ſubſtantive which coldly repreſents God only as being mightier 


than man, whereas if you read &ppn7 in bipbil, God is repreſented as 


communicating his ſtrength to whatever prevails againſt man, i. e. ts 
thoſe many conſiderations mentioned in the next verſe, which muſt 


= force him to acquieſce into that determination that he. himſelf | is but 


vanity. 
K& 3. The fame Criticks thou ght proper to 4 _ into p, 


xii. 6, without the leaſt appearance of reaſon ; nay, againſt the moſt 


3F obvious ſenſe of the paſſage. Solomon, in the deſcription of a decay» 
ing water-engine, begins with the accident that befalls the cord, from 


which the jar hanged, wherewith they uſed to draw water out of a 


deep well. In the nature of the thing, that accident muſt be either 
the breaking of the cord, or its falling off, or being removed, from that 
part of the engine which formerly ſerved to manage it. Now the 
word p11 imports that very notion; viz. that a thing is at ſome di- 
fance from another: but the verb pr means to be chained. or tied, a 
very improper notion in this place; for the tying of the cord here 
ſpoken of, would rather prevent, than promote, the accidents that are 
mentioned immediately after, and which are mentioned as being, at 
& {eaſt partly, the natural conſequences of the accident that happened to 
dhe cord. Thus, if the Maſoreths had found PAY in their MSS, they 
might have ſome plea for changing it into Nur, but when they found 
this laſt word, _ could have no good reaſon for their eri. 
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* 4. I muſt add, as a further confirmation of the cethib, or read- 
ing of the text, in this place, that the MSS. made uſe of by all ancient 


Interpreters were agreeable to it, as we may judge by their verſions, 


The word ave]eary,' of the LXX, exactly anſwers ry taken in the 


ſenſe I have explained, and that ſenſe is ſtill better expreſſed by pulſetur, 
in that fragment of one of St. Jerom's verſions, which he himſelf has 


preſerved to us in his Epiſtle ad Cyprianum. The zona: ans of 
SYMMACHUS, (to which the two other verſions of ST. IRROM ſeem to 
anſwer, at leaſt with reſpect to the verb that Father employeth, which 


is rumpatur,) is rather an explanation of the thing, than a literal tran- 


lation of the word, which is alſo the caſe of pd in the SyRIAC 


verſion. But it is ſuch an explanation, as PE Hers that there was 2 
word in the manuſcripts uſed by all theſe ancient interpreters, which 
imported the ſeparation of the cord from the engine here ſpoken of, and 


not its being tied or faſtened to it. This is manifeſt with reſpect 


both to the SyRIAc and LArix Authors, and might be made fo with 
reſpect to SYMMACHUS alſo, even on the ſuppoſition that this part of 


his verſion which we have is genuine and incorrupted, and that the 
force of the word xo7a is ſufficiently expreſſed, by taking it in its 


uſual ſignification. But the proof will be ſtronger again on a different 


ſuppoſition, which does not appear to me to be deſtitute of a ſolid 
foundation. The ſcrap. of x amd verſion. of this place, which 


hath reached Our times, runs thus: 0 Town KOTYv%. aro TXewis Ty 
gu. x3 exaby T0 wege xevois, xy oubeaurly, From this it ap- 
pears that the interpreter, if you. except the prepoſition &m0, and the 
genitive caſe oyaviz, kept cloſe to his original, both for the number of 
words he made uſe of, and for their ſyntaxis. But there is nothing in 


the Hebrew, either to anſwer his ang, or to warrant that genitive. 


Fhe infinitive xomnveu requires a ſubſtantive in the accuſative caſe, which 


is not to be found either in the Greek fragment, or in the Hebrew 


text, if the word Han cord be rendered by a genitive. Is it probable 


chat SYMMACHUS, whoſe verſion is | protiy elegant, committed ſuch a 


f 3 fault 
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fault againſt the rules of grammar, as would render his verſion unin- Ch. VIII. 


f 3 elligible? for though every word is eaſily underſtood, this is really the 


= caſe of the whole ſentence, in its | mand ſtate. All theſe inconve- 
; niencies are ſaved, if we make and, not a word by itſelf, but a part 


of the following word, and change an v into a v. 'Thus we ſhall read. 


Vos cob A yoo, I own I do not remember that I ever met 
eiſewhere with the word amor xowio ; yet, ſince the verb areoyondes 
Wo was in uſe, I think there can be no objection to a ſubſtantive that may 
have Ggnified the inſtrument, wherewith the action ſignified by the 
verb was performed. And if there was a particular kind of cord, from 
its moſt common uſe, called «ror xowioy, the fame word may have been 


applied, by SYMMACHUS, to the cord of a well, Now, as to the Geni«. 


fication of the verb x ν, I do not know but SYMMACHUs took it in 
a ſenſe which is not ſo frequent as that of breaking, or cutting, yet is 
fill better adapted to the ſubject in hand.  THEOPHRASTES Hiſt. 
lib. viii. c. 10, 11. and in other places; makes it ſignify 70 rot, and, 
was I to tranſlate Symmachus' s verſion, I would not ſcruple rendering 
this place, before the ſilver cord be rotten, for he ſeems to me to have 


thus underſtood Solomon's text, viz. that the cord bein? rotten. falls 


1 from the pulley. ' 


§. 5. Thus a concerning the wrong conjectures of the Maſo- 
he" Now to come to modern Criticks, I grant it would be highly 


| unreaſonable to deny them the uſe of a privilege enjoyed by their pre- 
| decefſors ; but it would be as unreaſonable in them, to pretend to en- 
joy that privilege without controll. GroTius imagines that the ), 
wherewith the 9th verſe of ch. v. begins, ſtands there for a 5, which 


is the ſame thing as changing the one into the other. But though 
the ſenſe procured by that alteration ſhould ſeem ſomewhat preferable 
to that which reſults from the common reading, which every body 
will not allow to be the caſe; would that be ſufficient to warrant the 
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Ch. vin. change, while all ancient Criticks and Interpreters unanimouſly agree 


— — 


i the preſe 
| XX wrote, it is not poffible their verſion ſhould inform us bow they 
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in reading), and make a very good ſenſe of it? 
. 6. The fame great man cuts off the 7 from the word mor, vii. 27, 
in order to make it a maſculine: inſtead of a feminine verb, without any 


alteration in the ſenſe of the paſſage. But where is the neceſſity of 
Going ſo? It is true the word Fhhrd, which is, in this place, the no- 


minative of the verb TR, is a maſculine noun, in all other places of 
this book where it is employed: But is that a reaſon for us, to decide 
chat it was not of the common gender? We ſhould be careful not to 
rake too free, (eſpecially when we have no ground but from mere 
grammatical punctilioes,) with a text written in a tongue that can be 


but very imperfectly under ftood. The learned Critick ſupports his 
conjecture with the authority of the LXX, who, ſays he, certainly | 


read ſo: Palam oft fic legifſe LXX. But this is a very weak ſupport, 


nt caſe ; ſince by the nature of the language wherein the 


read that word. The Greek tongue does not know, in verbs, the 


diſtinction of maſculine and ferninine, and the LXX's prefixing a 2 
culine artiele to the word which anſwers romp in their verſion, im- 
plies no more than that - ig is, in Greek, a maſculine ben, 


tive; as the article 4 before agi implies only that naplie is, in Greek, 


of the feminine gender; but no inference is to be drawn from thence 


28 to the gender of the Hebrew word 20, or of the verbs wherewith 
that word is conflrued. — 1 

& 5. The laſt eonjecture of the modern, which I fhall take notice 
of hath many partiſans, if among fach muſt be reckoned all who, 
without giving the leaſt notice of it, tranſlate a word that is not in the 
text, inſtead of that which is read there: However, I fhall mention 


only a few of theſe who give an expreſs approbation to the changing 


of N iito , x. 4. GrRoOTIUS and LI CLERcC are of this nun- 
ber. The only reaſon I can find they have, to ſupport their opinion, 


18, that n agrees better, as they imagine, with the ſuppoſed meat” | 


ing 
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p ; ing of Solomon in this place: : But, in order to make their D tally Ch. VIII. 


with the reſt of the paſſage, they are forced to put a conſtruction on 
that word, which cannot agree with the fignification of the root from 
which it muſt be derived, though as the word itſelf is found in no 
place of Scripture, the ſignification of that root is the only principle 


| = from which they can reaſonably deduce its meaning. The verb 799 


; | properly means to leave off working, or to be diſbeartened. Therefore a 
fſüubſtantive noun derived from that verb, ſhould be rendered either 


deſpondency or forſaking one's employment. But how will that mean 
ing agree with the context? F the anger of the ruler riſe up againſt thee, 


= leave not thy place, for deſpondency (or forſaking one's occupations) will 
A pacify great offences ; that is to ſay, keep your ſtation, becauſe nothing 
z, better for you than to abandon it. I own the great Criticks ] Have 
mentioned do not put ſuch an explicit piece of nonſenſe as that in So- 


* lomon's mouth; but how do they avoid it? It is only by confounding 


together diſpoſitions which may ſometimes have the ſame name, yet 
are of a very different nature. Lenity and tameneſs, patience and puſil- 


lanimous fuffering may ſometimes be taken for one another; yet, before 


3 you uſe theſe terms. indifferently, you muſt fee that there is nothing 
in the place where they are to be employed, that claſhes with the 


particular meaning you affix to them. Now it is plain, on the one 
= hand, that the words lenity, patience, yielding, can never fignify the 
E diſpoſition here recommended by Solomon, except they are underſtood 
of ſuch lenity, patience, and yielding, as are the effects of an uncom- 


mon wiſdom and firmneſs of mind: and it is as plain, on the other hand, 
that no derivative from N can anſwer thoſe words, but as far as they 
are underſtood of ſuch lenity, patience, and ielding, as are the effects 
of weakneſs, dejeclion, wearineſs, or deſpair. 
§. 8. After all, there is no ſort of neceffity for this change. The 
| word 8%, derived from X21, makes a very good ſenſe, and very 
agtecable to the facred writer's purpoſe. It is true, that tenſe: has not 
been ſuſticicntly made out by former interpreters, at leaſt that I know 
of, 
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Ch. VIII. of, and this is my reaſon for enlarging on it as much as I am going to 


do. Firſt then, 1 lay it down as a principle that R muſt be under. 
ſtood of ſomething that is either the ſame, or neceſſarily connected, 
with not throwing up one's employments at court, as ſoon as the prince 
appears to be diſpleaſed with you. Then I acknowledge that the moſt 


common meaning of the word N. viz. cure, healing, reſtoration of 


| health, is of no uſe in this place; but, at the ſame time, I obſerve, 
that this is not its primary meaning, which was of a far more general 


import. X97 ſeems to have originally ſignified, to reſtore any thing iu 


the beſt ſtate and condition it is capable of, or to preſerve it in that ſtate, 


Thus it is applied 1 King. xvili. 30. to an altar that had been demo- 


liſhed, and which EL1Jan repaired ; and Jerem. xix. 11. to an earthen 
veſſel that cannot be made whole again. Moſes employs i it Exod. xv. 26, 


with reſpect to. health, to ſignify the preſervation rather than the re- 


ſtoration of it: and in the 2d book of Chronicles xxx. 20. it means the 


continuation of God's bleſſings upon, or rather his with-holding tem- 


poral chaſtiſements from a multitude of people, who, by eating the 


paſſover otherwiſe than it was written, were in the caſe of deſerving 
thoſe puniſhments, though they had not, as yet, fallen upon them, 
In ſeveral places it means nothing elſe but the temporal bleſſings of 
wealth and proſperity in. general, without any particular regard to bodily 
health. Thus healing the land, 2 Chron. vii. 14. is oppoſed not only 


to ſending peſtilence among the people, but likewiſe to ſhutting up heaven 


that there be no rain, and to command! ng the locuſts to devour the land. 
In the ſixth of 1aiah, verſ. 10. it ſtands alone in oppoſition to the fol- 


_ lowing deſcription, until the cities be waſted without inhabitant; and the 


bouſes without man; and the land be utterly deſolate ; and the Lord have 
removed men far away; and there be a great forſaking in the midſt of 


the land. The fame Prophet. makes uſe of it in oppoſition to ſniting. 


in a place (xix. 22.) where this laſt word ſtands inſtead of a long de- 
ſcription of national calamities, (1—17.) that were to fall upon Egypt, 
by the means of civil war and 7yranny; and, in another, he explains 
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it, Ivii. 19. by giving peace to a nation that had been undone through Ch. VIII. 


the calamities of war. I create the fruit of the lips; Peace: Peace to 
him that is far of, and to him that is near, faith the Lord, and I will 
AE AL him. But the wicked are like the troubled ſea when it cannot reſt, 
whoſe waters caſt up mire and dirt. There is no peace, ſaith 2 God, 
to the wicked. 

&. 9. From this extenſive ſignification of the root, one may dale 
that the derivatives are not confined to bodily health, but that they 
do likewiſe comprehend every thing that belongs to a proſperous ſtate. 
Accordingly the perſonal derivative X97, and its plural x27, are 
looked upon by the LXX as ſynonymous to other words, 1124 and 
= S752, the known fignification of which imports, not only bodily 
W fir:ogth, but likewiſe power and authority. I do not know what in- 
q ducement modern interpreters may have had to render ND the dead 
in ſeveral places, but I am convinced that whenever that word is not 
meant of a nation, or a place ſo called, as Gen. xiv. 5. of. xii, 4. 
} N xiil. 12. 2 Cam. v. 18. J. xvii. 5. and perhaps even then, it muſt be 
E | tranſlated either giants or men in power, Thus I. xxvi. 19. I would 
W tranſlate, and the very earth ſhall caſt aut mighty men, viz. to be thy de- 
E fenders and ſupport, which would be properer than to induce the rea- 
= Ger into a miſtake, as if the latter part of the verſe was a cold repeti- 


tion of the beginning thereof, though two words very different from 


each other are employed in the original, e and M e . Fob xxvi. 
| 5. inſtead of, Dead things are formed from under the waters and the in- 
babitants thereof, which does no way anſwer the majeſty of the de- 
(cription that begins with the words of the original whereof theſe are 


W ziven for a tranſlation; I would tranilate, The giants ſball be run through, 


| jrom under the waters and the inhabitants thereof”; that is to ſay, though 
the mighty men who, by their wickedneſs, have incurred the diſplea- 
ſure of the Almighty, ſhould take refuge among the inhabitants of the 
| fea, nay in the deepeſt part of the abyſs, his hand ſhall overtake them; 
which agrees with the following verſe, Hell is naked before him, and 
| deſtruction 


Ch. VIII. 4 Arufliom has no covering, according to the notion that Hell was under | 
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the ocean, z wreavoio Jeuednoig, Theog. ver. 816. 
8. 10. However, the word Hd ſeems to be underſtood, in * 
different places, off giants who were dead, but not of the dead in ge. 
neral. Thus J. xiv. 9. ſhould be rendered, Hell from beneath is mud | 
for thee, to meet thee at thy coming, it ſlirreth up the giants (not the 
dead) for thee, nay all the chief ones of the earth, it hath raiſed up frm 
their thrones all the kings of the nations, all they ſhall ſpeak and ſay unty 
thee &c, This feems to allude to a notion which was common to the 
Jews and to the Heathen, viz. that ſome famous giants had been, in 
former times, detruded into Hell, and were amongſt the moſt remark- 
able inhabitants of the infernal regions. Solomon himſelf makes uſe, 
in three different places, of a proverbial expreſſion, that ſeems to have 
taken its riſe from that notion, and whereby I think an unhappy death 
was meant. Prov. ii. 18. ber houſe inclineth unto death, and her paths 
towards the giants, that is to ſay, the unhappy fate of thoſe famous 
men; and Prov. xxi. 16. the man that wandereth out of the way of un- 
derſtanding ſhall remain in the aſſembly of the giants. The uſe of Pro. 
ix. 18, is pretty much the ſame, though the word dend is every where 
forced. in by the Authors of the received verſion. It is very remark- 
able that, in theſe places, SYMMAcnus makes uſe of the word Neoua- 
e, and the LXX either of vii, or of ye, whereby it does 
Plainly appear, that the alluſion I have mentioned was, in their of 
nion, agreeable to the facred writer's meaning. 
F. 11. Now, to come home to the very word which has 1 
this long digreſſion, ded M is not ſo conſtantly taken for a cure of bodily 
diſeaſes, but it has ſometimes a fignification analogous to the general 
import of the root from which it is derived. Thus 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10. 
it might be tranſlated proſperity, and it has certainly that ſenſe, Feren. 
viii. 1 5. and xiv. 19. where it is oppoſed to trouble or adverſity ; and 
more evidently again Malach, iv. 2. where the ſtate oppoſed to it b 


deſcribed in a very remarkable manner. Then ſhall Je return and diſcem 
VBerurn 
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Jetween the. righteous and the wicked, between him that ſerveth God, and Ch. VIII. 
| bim that ferveth bim nut; for behold the day cometh that ſhall barn like 
| on oven, and all the proud, yea and ail that do wi ckedly, ſhall be flubbhe, 
and the day that cometh fhall burn them up, faith the Lord of hoſts, that 
, ball leave them neither root nor branch: But unto you that fear my 
name ſhall the ſun of righteouſneſs ariſe with PROSPERITY in bis wings, 
&c. I might quote more places out of the Prophets, wherein that 
word means the moſt flouriſhing condition that a nation can be in. 
But theſe are ſufficient. Therefore I ſhall only obſerve that ſuch a con- 
dition implies power and riches, and then conclude with *pplying a 
that hath been ſaid on this ſubject to the paſſage in hand. 
S. 12. If & be rendered, power, wealth, proſperity, high Ration 
in the world; all which fignifications the word is capable of, as appears 
from the foregoing remarks, then there ſhall be no manner of difficulty 
in the whole ſentence, For Solomon here intends to give a political 
advice to a courtier who, upon the firſt intimation of his prince's diſ- 
pleaſure, might think of throwing up his employments, or perhaps of  _. 
flying out of the country. This might certainly be a means of getting 
his offence forgotten, but he would be forgotten at the ſame time, and 
would have no opportunity left of retrieving his. fortune. But if he 
ſtays and keeps in his hands whatever power or authority be is veſted _ 
with, he has an opportunity, not only to weather out the ſtorm, but 
likewiſe to get into favour again : for no man is leſs regarded than he 
who is quite deſtitute : and a prince may be better made ſenſible of 
the abilities and uſefulneſs of him. who is in his actual ſervice, than of 
him who hath left it upon a diſguſt. The maxim here laid down 
by the wiſeſt of kings cannot be better illuſtrated, than from the fol- 
lowing paſſage of a ſpeech made by a great ſtateſman 1 in the. year 167 5 
The Earl of SHarTsBuRY little thought that Solomon had already laid 
down the maxim he urged in the houſe of Lords, on occaſion of the 
Aipute between the two houſes : when he faid, « My Lords, would 


= be in favour with the king? it is a very ill way to it to put your- 
E e 1 20 ** ſelves 
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Ch. IX. 


* prince and country, than he who has wholly deprived himſelf of all 
“ for his prince's ſervice.” Thus there is no occaſion for altering the 


But I did it with diffidence and caution, and in ſuch a manner, that! 
hope the two readings, different from the preſent text, which I ven- 


ſent the genuine meaning of Solomon. They are both of the ſame 
kind, and conſiſt of the ſinalleſt alteration that can be made in an He- 


ceived to have originally ariſen from a miſtake either of the eye or the 
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« find in ſtory or in modern experience, but that it is better, and x 
« man is much more regarded, who is ſtill in a capacity to ſerve hi; 


word N, and much leſs for changing it into N57. I am very ſen- 
ſible I protracted this obſervation much beyond what neceſſity re. 
quired, in order to clear up the particular paſſage that occaſioned it. 
Vet as it gave me an opportunity to ſet ſeveral other places of Scrip- 
ture in a better light than I apprehend they commonly appear, I thought 
it was worth both mine and the reader's. while, to go, and to be led 
a little out of the night road. 


CHAPTER IX. 

My. own conjectures. : 
? \. f OTWITHSTANDING the ill ſucceſs, «1 thought, of other 
| modern interpreters, with reſpect to conjectural various read: 
ings, 1 did not think myſelf bound not to venture in the ſame career: 


ture to propound, ſhall be judged, by all candid examiners, to repte- 


brew book, viz. the ſhifting a point from the right to the left, or from 
the left to the right of the letter w; That change may eaſily be con- 


ear; and it is the more probable that fuch a miſtake frequently happened, 
as we are told, that a whole tribe confounded the two ſounds of the 
& andthe d, the laſt of which reſembles that of the & ſo much, that 


no > ſenifible difference can at preſent. be aſſigned | between them. 
| | 8. 2. 
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9. 2. The firſt place, where I propoſe a change (xii. 5.) is generally Ch. IX; 
| tranſlated, and the almond-tree ſhall flouriſh ; but it muſt be obſerved, 
| that this tranſlation is not agreeable to the original, as it now ſtands. 
The words are TPUN PRI) which, according to the (perhaps too haſtily) 
eſtabliſhed enification of TRY, ought to "be thus literally tranſlated, 
| and the almond-tree ſhall be deſpiſed. But no body can imagine that 
theſe two words were ever put together by Solomon in this place; for 
what has the deſpiſing of a particular ſort of tree, or fruit, to do with 
the ſubje& he is upon? All modern interpreters are very ſenſible of 
the impropriety : therefore they who will preſerve both the word "PU 
and its received ſignification (for ſome agree with me in the tranſlation, 
refrobabitur coitus, though none that I have met with, or that I re- 
member, propounds the reading D, which is the ground of that ver- 
ſion) tranſlate the paſſage as if they read y inſtead of PX»; and thus 
is produced an almond-tree covered with bloſſoms. I own that read- 
| ing is ſupported by the authority of the LXX, and of ST. JeRoM, who, 
by their tranſlations, appear to have read thus in their copies: This 
| was my reaſon for not ranking that reading among the conjectures of 
the modern, Yet there was fo little inducement for the Copyiſts, 
once they admitted the word Ded, to change % into PRI), that I 
| Cannot perſuade myſelf but this laſt word came from Solomon's pen. 
But, on the other hand, it was very natural for men, who looked no 
further than the meaning of the two words conſtrued together, and 
did not conſider what was or was not proper, with reſpect to the 
8 "hole ſentence, to imagine that the name of a tree could not be the 

nominative of a properer verb, than of one which certainly muſt have 
been of a frequent uſe in the deſcription of gardens. Thus Copyiſts 
may eaſily have changed Solomon's FX3' into . But if PN ſtands, 
ed muſt give way at leaft in the ſignification of a tree, for, as we 
have before obſerved, they are too ill matched, with reſpect to the 


2 treated by « our Author, to leave — * of preſerving 
13 | | 
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poſe in this paſſage than the contempt of it, and the forced metapho- 


nothing could drive that learned Phyfician, but the ugiatellighles 


- fre the commonly received various reading muſt be allowed in 


the interpreters, rather than they explain the ſenſe of the Author. The | 
moſt commonly received interpretation is, that the bloſſoms of an al. 
mond tree repreſent the hoary head of old men; upon which Dr, 


of the almond-tree are not white. They are of a purpliſh colour, 
which no way reſembles that of grey hairs. 2dly, That a grey head 

zs not ſo peculiar to old people, but that young perſons hair often grow 
of that colour. He might have added 3dly, that Solomon does not | 
give a complete deſcription of old age, but only a deſcription of the 
infirmities that attend it, among which it would be ridiculous to 


have faid plainly, be ſhall grow grey beaded, as he had ſaid be ſhall riſe 
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F. 3. There is a further confideration, to prove that ſomething dif. 
this place. The flouriſhing of an almond- tree 15 not more to the Pur- 


rical conſtructions put on that pretended image, betray the diſtreſs of 


Mz ap. very well obſerves, in his Medica ſacra, 1ſt, that the flower, 


e&kon. fuch an indifferent thing as the colour of the hair; and 4thly, | 
that this part of the deſcription being not expreſſed in a figurative, but 
in a proper way, (as ſhall be proved 7 in another place) Solomon would 


at the crowing of the cock, had his defign been to mention ſuch 2 
trifling particular as this is. But this laſt obſervation could not ſquare 
with the Doctor's own ſcheme, who, by the flouriſhing of the almond- 
tree, underſtands the winter of old age, and the decline of the ſenſi 
tion of ſmelling: a prodigiouſſy far-fetched: interpretation, and to which 


of the text, as it ſtands in the tranſlations: 

& 4. The literal, or rather leſs figurative, interpretation of Joxlus 
ad Ds Dr: v deſerves more attention. They take this, and the fol. 
lowing clauſe, to be an indication of the ſpring of the year, and, upon 
that rp. oy connect 1 it thus toterably- well, with the * of 


? See 2. Obſc i, 8. | 
the 
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SM the deſcription of old age. Though the almond-tree furiſh, and the Ch. IX. 
| hcuft be loadened with fat; it does not invigorate his blood, nor make it 
riſe, to ſtir up his dere. I own the ſpring might very properly and 
elegantly be hinted at, by mentioning the condition wherein both the 
vegetable and animal part of the creation are at that time of the year, 
and the whole claſſes of trees and animals might alſo be taken in, 
by a ſyneedoche, under the names of two particular kinds belonging 
to each claſs. Yet I have ſome objections to that interpretation, beſides its 
ſuppoſing that % hath been changed by the Copyiſts into FRY, which 
does not ſeem to me to be probable. 1ſt, I doubt whether a fat 
eraſhopper has ever ſeen an altond-tree in bloſſom; for theſe are 
things belonging to two very different ſeaſons of the year; the one to 
the latter end of winter, or the beginning of ſpring ; and the other 
to the latter end of ſummer, cloſe upon the beginning of autumn, 
hen the locuſt has had time to feed upon the fruits of the earth. 
2dly, The manner in which theſe two particulars are inſerted into the 
deſcription, viz. being introduced with the ſame conjunctive particle), 
wherewith every article of the infirmities of old age begins, perſuades 
me that they muſt be two diſtinct articles of the ſame catalogue, and 
ought not therefore to be jumbled into one. zdly, Conſidering the 
preciſion and laconic ſtyle employed in mentioning the particulars 
whereof the main ſubje& conſiſts, it were very ſtrange, if Solomon 
had made uſe of two different images, to deſcribe a bare accidental cir- 
cumſtance, that attends one of thoſe particulars. 
K. 5. The conjecture which Jam going to propoſe, is free, as 1 
think, from all thoſe inconveniencies. Inſtead of PUN I read D; ; 
2 L inſtead of a . This, it muſt be owned, is a much leſs FS 
able alteration, than that of an & into a ), and, in point of ſenſe, a very 
juſtifiable one. Md is a very rare word, the paſſive of which, miſ- 
taken * the EXX for PU, means to be embraced, or < *. preſſea, 


7 DE Dizv- a5 na llated by 'Biſhop' Pa rNMeN on Feel: zii! 5. | 
| (Lament. 
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Ch, IX. ( Tament. i. 14.) That verb may have had a derivative not to be met 
with in any other book beſides this, wherein we find many more rare 
words ; that derivative, which I take to be the word under conſidera- 
tion, muſt, according -to the rules of derivation, mean a cloſe union, 
and the particular nature of that union can be determined only from 
the circumſtances. Now, Solomon here deſcribes the infirmities that 
attend the laſt ſtage of life, and eſpecially, in this part of the picture, 
thoſe alterations in men's habits and inclinations, that are the natural 
conſequences of old age: It would be very ſurprizing if he had not 
mentioned that inclination which is the propereſt characteriſtic of youth 
and vigour, and the prevalency of which he himſelf had been ſo ſen- 
ſible of in his younger days. This would make a very unaccountable 
hiatus in his deſcription, How came he, who had obſerved iii. 5. 
that there is a time to embrace, and a time to refrain from embracing, | 
to forget that article in the catalogue we are now upon? Theſe are 
difficulties not eaſily to be got over upon any other ſcheme but ours. 
The ſhifting of a point from right to left filleth up the vacancy, tallies 
with the whole context, gives us a leſs intricate, and, in all reſpects, 
preferable ſenſe to the common interpretation and reading. In the laſt 
age of life, the ſeaſon for embraces is over: They are no longer of any 
value. ls not that ſufficient, to authorize the emendation of a paſſage, 
that js confeſſedly depraved in the Maſorethic copy! ? Is not that emen- 
dation a real reſtoration ? 

8. 6. But, before 1 leave this paſſage, I ſhall give ſome further 
proofs of its having ſuffered, in former times, from the Ignorance, te- 
merity, or haſtineſs of the Copyiſts. Theſe are taken from the man- 
ner in which Solomon's words are repreſented in the SyR1ac verſion, 

and from what we know of that of SyMMacuus. To begin with this 
laſt learned interpreter, his Greek words did not reach our time ; but, 
if any dependance can be had upon ST. JeRoM who had ſeen them, their 

meaning was obdormient vigilantes ; whereby it appears he read in his 


we * hej, or phys. in the ſingular number, * Gun, 
for 
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for the genius of SYMMACHUs's verſion did not require he ſhould ſo Ch. IX. 


religiouſly keep to the grammatical number of the original. That read- 

ing certainly gives a full ſenſe, and no way improper in this place: for 
it is one of the infirmities of old age, to be ſubject to drowſineſs; and, 
had the Hebrew copy, which was preſerved to us by the care of the 
Maſoreths, been like that which SYMMacnus made uſe of, we would 
have no great occaſion to look further. But our text having PX3 and 
not y, we muſt determine ourſelves for that reading which is the 
leaſt likely to have been made by a corruption from the other, and, 

in this particular, I think the Maſorethic text hath the advantage ; for 
Ido not ſee how Om could have been metamorphoſed into PRI); but 
I may very well account for the reverſe. Firſt then, p having 


been, as 1 ſuppoſe, changed into P through an overſight of ſome 
Copyiſt, 1t was natural the verb ſhould be fo managed as to match the 


| ſubſtantive it was conſtrued with. This produced , a reading, as 
we have ſeen, of as old a date as the verſion that goes by the name 


| of the LXX. Then the affinity of the ſound between ; and © may 
| Fery eaſily have produced 21, and the more fo, as this laſt is really 
| an Hebrew word. Laſtly, the reſemblance and ſhape between d and 


©, will account for the change of d into un, as SYMMACHUS 
read, As for the word he tranſlates vigilantes, the difference is only 

in the vowel. -points, and therefore it does not deſerve we ſhould dwell 
on it. It can ſearcely be doubted but the Author of the SyRIAC ver- 
8 fon had a copy in which two different readings had been jumbled to- 


gether, and made into one continued ſeries, Were we to judge of theſe : 


readings by the Latin interpretation of that verſion which is inſerted 
into the Polyglotte, we muſt conclude that one of them, expreſſed in 


theſe words & germinabit Amygdalus, is exactly the fame with the 


Maſorethic text. But I think it does not unqueſtionably appear to be 
ſo, when the very words of the SYRIac Author are cloſely exa- 
mined, viz. c y"23) The authority of Bar . Bablul, who is al- 


edged by Caftell to prars that N means @ bitter almond, would be 


3 1 very 
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Cn. IX. yery confiderable, if that Author had not brought the very text we are 


upon, and that text alone, to ſupport that interpretation. It ſeem 
to follow, from that quotation, that he, who was maſter of fo many 


Syriac books, and, amongſt others, of ſeveral writing on botany, had 
never met with that word in that ſignification any where elſe, and 


perhaps had never met with it in any Author whatſoever ; and if ſo, 
how did he know the meaning of it? Neither that word, nor the root 
from which it is derived, are found either in Buxtorf's or in Crinejis's 


Syriac Lexicons. Schindler bath the root Ty, but not the word itſelf; 


and if we are to judge of the import of that ſubſtantive from that of 
the verb, we ſhall find nothing that bears the leaſt affinity to an almond, | 


Vet as the Hebrew word TP&N may have been taken, by the Syriac 


interpreter, for a derivative from the conjugation hiphil, and as, in that 


caſe, it may be capable of a ſignification analogical to one of thoſe 
which Tw bore in ſome of the Oriental languages, I would not infiſt 
that the reading of his copy was different from ours on that word. I 
would rather chuſe to derive the meaning of ATW from the Arabi, 
and to render it 4 Preci pitate flight. Thus it may anſwer UN mn 
the ſenſe of that which males one haſten ; and the ſenſe is that the fear- 


fulneſs of an old man makes him fly from imaginary dangers, which 
the Syriac, Tranflator took. to | > expreſſed by that bold figure, it wil 


Fe farth- fight. As for the Latin interpreter of the Syriac ve 


ſion, bis authority is like that of moſt modern Tranſlators, little o 
be depended, on, They do too commonly find it more convenient 
to. ſuppoſe, that their predeceſſors. have been right, and to. tread the 
beaten, road, than to be at the trouble of inquiring into the real 
megning of rare words. Thus he is often guilty of a fault which 
Fatben Simon too generally charges upon the Editors or Tranſcribers of 
the Syriac verſion itſelf, viz. of forcing his original into a ſeeming con- 

formity with the preſent Maſorethic text; or, which is the ſame, wih 


what he took to be the ſenſe of that text. Thus being reſolved that 


3 ſhould. appear in his interpretation as often as RY did in the 
8 Mako 
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Maſorethic text, he mentioned them not only where his original had Ch. IX. 


preſerved the Hebrew word, ſpelled after the Syriac faſhion N, 
Gen, xliti. 11, and in the text before us, where he had the word TW 
| to render, but likewiſe in two paſſages where it is manifeſt the Syriac 
| interpreter read Tu inſtead of Tp&#, Num, xvii. 8. and Jerem. i. 11. 
for I hope it will be granted that "mn accompanying or company, from 
wh, is much more like the tranſlation of 2 word ſignifying nion or 
connection, than of one ſignifying almond. 

Since the paſſage of Jeremiah i. I I. has been mentioned, it may be 
| worth our while to ſtep a little out of our way in order to conſider it, 
| as the Syriac reading affords a much better ſenſe than that of the Ma- 
ſoreths. The Prophet, after giving an account of the manner in which 
he had attempted to excuſe himſelf from accepting the holy office for 
which he was deſigned, and of the gracious promiſes made to him by 
the Almighty, that he would be thoroughly enabled to diſcharge the 
functions thereof, comes to his firſt viſion, and begins thus. The 
word of the Lord came unto me ſaying, Feremiab, what ſegſt tau? and 
T ſaid, I ſee a rod of an almond-tree. Then ſaid the Lord unto me, thou 
baſt well ſeen, (or rather, not to loſe the energy of the original, hm 
baſt improved, or thou haſt made good towards ſeeing, MR Nan.) 
Is this an encomium or a banter? A rare encouragement indeed for a 
man who was diffident of his abilities to diſcharge the office of a Pro- 
| fbet or Seer, to tell him that his fight is ſo far improved that u pon 
ſeeing a rod of an almond- tree, he knew it to be @ rod of an almond- 
Ss free! But if the object expoſed to his ſight was ſuch as not to be 
known, and properly denominated, from the mere report of his eyes, 
and yet he had ſeen it in the proper light, and denominated it accord- 
ingly; then he was no more what he had modeſtly pretended to be, 
| nere child: he was qualified fo ſee viſions. Therefore it may be 
preſumed that the object laid before Jeremiah was of the number of 
thoſe which, being capable of becoming ſymbols of divine things, re- 
quire ſome degree of attention and diſoernment, before you can deter- 
F 1 | mine 
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Ck. IX. mine what they repreſent upon any particular occaſion. A rod cer. 
tainly belonged to that claſs of things, for there was a rod of correction, 
a rod of empire, a rod of conſolation, and there can be no doubt but the 
Hebrews were acquainted with that rod (tbe Caduceus) fo famous in 
Egypt, and among all the nations that ever had any commerce with 
the Egyptians, which was an emblem of coalition, connection, or cn. 
junction. How they called it is what we find no where, except it be 
in this place ; and how the ſeveral ſymbolical rods were diſtinguiſhable 
from each other,) is what we have no occaſion to inquire: But they 

| muſt have been diſtinguiſhable, and if, upon ſeeing one of the laſt. 
mentioned ſort, Jeremiah called it Tp? bb a rod of going together, 
or a rod of connection or of union, it —_ be owned he deſerved the 
encomium beſtowed upon him. But, to proceed further, God Al. 
mighty condeſcends to tell the reaſon why he had commended ſere- 
miah's diſcernment or making good in ſeeing. For, ſaith he, I will haſte 
my word to perform it. That reaſon, I own it, appears to me not to 
have the leaſt connection in the world with the emblem, if that em- 
blem be à rod of an almond tree, and moſt verſions of this place arc 
little better than mere nonſenſe. The uſual comment, viz. that the 
Hebrew word for an almond-tree means ſpeedy, beſides it does not mend 
the verſion, is but a poor evaſion. That might do, perhaps, to explain, 

an alluſion in words. But the point here is to explain an emblemati- 
cal viſion, which ſpeaks to the mind and not to the ear ; and, in that 
reſpect, how could Jeremiah's declaring that he had hen a rod of alt 
almond-tree be a proof that he had conſidered the object ſeen, in the 
proper emblematical light, that is. to ſay, as a ſymbol. of ſpeedineſs? 
All theſe difficulties. may be eaſily got over, provided we ſuffer our- 
ſelves to be guided. by the reading of the SYR1ac verſion, Then 3 
the word. rendered in our verſion. I i haften apparently alludes to the 
emblem of the rod, we have nothing to do but to read 130 D in- 
ſtead of 158 , and the ſenſe will be, JI am tied to or I cleave 10 


rd to. perform it. The emblem was proper, and properly {een 0! 
diſcerned 
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Atemed by the Prophet. Now, to return to the readings of the dy- Ch. IX. 
zac interpreter on Eccleſ. xii. 5. it appears, that before the words 
PUT PIN, he had other words to which nothing anſwers in our text, 
but which, being compared with the reading of SYMMACHUs, may be 
| judged to have been originally no more than a various reading of theſe 
very words. The N, vigilia of the SyRIAc, is almoſt the fame 
with the pi vigilans of SYMMACHUS. | The only difference is that 
the N which began the word in one Ms, ſeems to have been put at -- 
the end of it, NIP, in the other. As for 5 n which I take to have 
produced y, 1 do not well ſee where it came from: Yet; as the 
ſenſe is complete without it, one might conjecture that there was no 
ſuch word in any Hebrew copy, and that it was added in the ver- 
ſion, by way of paraphraſe. It might not perhaps be improper to 
carry the conjecture {till further, and to ſay that though the Tranſlator 
had p21) in his copy, yet, as that expreſſion joined with TY vigilia 
muſt have been metaphorical, he paraphraſtically put one metaphor 3 in- 
ſtead of another, and thus made Solomon ſay fearfulneſs is a ſource of 
 woking, ſcaturit vigiliam, inſtead of ſhoots forth waking. Thus there 
would be no neceſſity to allow that any Hebrew copy ever had the 
word y). But, upon the whole, as there is here, let the matter 
ſtand as it will, a real diverſity from the Maſorethic text, I was leſs 
ſcrupulous in ranking this among the various readings, than otherwiſe 
T would have been. The main point is that, from the manner in 
which this text appears to have been mangled and disfigured in ſeveral 
Hebrew copies, prior to the Maſorethic reviſion, it is the more proba- 
ble that the Maſoreths may have lighted upon a MS. wherein the point 
had been ſet on the wrong horn of the letter w. 
$. 7. My ſecond conjecture (as I called it when T firſt wrote this 
work, having not then taken notice that the 9 reading I propound is 
doubly ſupported by one of the moſt ancient monuments, in which 


bs \ 


9 See above, ch. iv. f. 2. 
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Ch. IX, the diſtin®tion between the & and b appears to have been marked) i is 
intended to reſtore a place to its priſtine ſtate, wherein a word now 
ſtands, in the printed text, which is not an Hebrew one, and which, 
every body allows, muſt be changed into another. ST. JzRoM, in the 
copies he made uſe of, for both his verſions, and perhaps ſome of the 
Greek interpreters, (for I do not take the word JA, in the LXX, to 
be genuine) read MDA, xii. 11. inſtead of MWiyn, and, which is 
exactly the fame, the modern pretend that the & ſtands there for a d; 
whereas I read T ον , or if that way of ſaying the fame thing be 
better liked, I think the & ſtands for a *: I perſuade myſelf beſides, 
that I am ſupported i in this conjecture by the LXX, though their ver- 
ſion, as it now ſtands, ſeems to favour the reading of the D. All this 
muſt be a little more fully explained. The Maſorethic text is not 
ſound. This is a point agreed upon, on all hands; for I reckon for 
nothing thoſe who would cavil about the word frund. and inſiſt that, 
in conſequence of the pretended grammatical interchangeableneſs of 
certain letters, there is no difference between a d and a V. Thus the 
only queſtion is, about the manner of reſtoring that text to its original 
purity; and, I am confident, that, independently of meaning of the 
words, my emendation ſhall ſtand upon an equal footing at leaſt 
with the other, in the judgment of thoſe who will the decide the con- 
troverſy by the affinity of ſound ; and it will have the advantage, with 
| thoſe who will judge by the inſpection of the letters. But the main: 
point is the ſenſe, which it is therefore our buſineſs carefully to exa- 
mine. 
. 8. One of the firſt rules of ſyntaxis 3 is, that the adjective mult 
agree with the ſubſtantive, in gender, number, and caſe; to which I 
| beg leave to add, that it muſt agree in ſenſe too; for you can no more 
il 85 ſay a fling mountain, or a a fire,, than a female ox, or a he cow. 
According to this rule, when the true reading of either an- adjective or 
a ſubſtantive is doubtful, the firſt thing you have to do, is to examine. 


how that agreement. ſtands, In the preſent Gale, the adjective gram- 
| watically 
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matically copulated with P οnDο is DyW23, a word of a known and Ch. IX. 


determined fignification. It is the participle of a verb that is never made 
uſe of but in two ſenſes, and even theſe two have ſuch an affinity with 
each other, that they may be looked upon as one. b) means 1ſt, to 
plant a tree; ; 2dly, to pitch a tent, which, as the poles of a tent are 
fixed upright in the ground like trees, is not very different. This laſt 
ſignification, metaphorically applied, I take that verb to have, 1/. li. 16. 
where the heavens are repreſented as a tent pitched by the Lord; and 
the only place where it hath it in the proper ſenſe is Dar. xi. 45. 
Every where elſe, it is a term of agriculture, or gardening, whether it 


be properly or figuratively applied. But what agreement of ſenſe can 


there be between that adjective, and the ſubſtantive Nb nails? 
Can a nail be planted, that is to fay cultivated, that no pretence of 


| ambiguity may be left? Or did the verb y) ever mean 70 faften, as the 
received verſion renders it in this place, in order to make room for the: 


| lubſtantive ai? It is plain ſuch two. words can never have been 
| joined together by a ſerious writer; and, if they were, they would im- 
mediately raiſe an idea of ſomething like the fable of the Cadmeian 


ſerpent, whoſe teeth. were planted in the ground, and grew into 


armed men. I cannot poſitively ſay whether the Chaldee Paraphraſt 
| was ſenſible of this difficulty or not. However, he took the ſhorteſt 
way to get over it, by taking no manner of notice of the word Dy. 
| I do not mention the ſeeming diſagreement of gender between the 
acdjective and the ſubſſantive, becauſe, if it be a difficulty, it attects 
| that part of the text whereupon there is no occaſion for a various read- 
ing. But I think the difficulty is not real; for the termination of a 
| noun is noi ſuch a certain indication of its gender as to eſtabliſh it be- 
| yond contradiction; and if it be a real one, I think it can be got over 
in no other ſuppoſition as eaſily as in ours. Why a maſculine _ 
tive ſhould be joined with the feminine ſubſtantive NHD nail, i 


| What no body can tell; but if NM2&D be the word uſed by 8 | 
there © may be an elliplis of the maſculine ſubſtantive ND houſes, and 


then 
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| likened to? to nails; or, if you want a further explanation, to planted 
nails. Is that ſenſe? I am not ſharp-ſighted enough to perceive the 


| ſome ſtop of their own, in order to divide the ſimile from the mal- 


_ cently in, without likening them to wy thing. Theſe are hits 


words of wiſe men libe infiruments of agriculthre and like man planted | 
tive accent or ſtop here marked by the Maſoreths, is an athnab, equi. 


is plain from that order, there being no more than one verb in the 


who, contrary to the grammatical order of the text, will have both (i 
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hin the adjective agrees in gender with that fibliantive. which, though 
only under ſtood, governs that which is expreſſed. | 
FS. 9. The next, thing to be inquired into, is the ſenſe of the whele 
lentenet; the right ſyntaxis and ſtops of which muſt firſt be ſettled. 
Theſe are very plain in the Maſorethic text, and in the Greek verſion; 
but have been perplexed by Sr. JeRoM in both his verſions, and by 

moſt modern interpreters, out of a ſtrange regard for the word Dede, 
which ſeems to have been introduced for no other purpoſe, but to em- 
barraſs the ſenſe. The order of the Hebrew words runs thus. J, 


the maſters of collections were given from one ſhepherd. The only diſtine- 


valent to a colon, after collections, which does not diſturb the ſenſe, It 


ſentence, (for the participle c. ſtands here as a noun) and that a paſ. 
five one, that the nominative of the whole ſentence, is the nominative 
of that verb: it is plain likewiſe that that verb hath another nominz- 
tive, joined with the firſt by the conjunction ) and. Thus both de 
words, and the maſters were given. Then it is plain again that theſe 
two nominatives are not ſaid to be given abſolutely, but each of them 
with a particular reſpect to ſomething, to which they are ſaid to be 
like. The words of wiſe men are like inſlruments of agriculture. That 
is intelligible enough ; for they ſerve to cultivate the mind, as thoſe in- 
ſtruments to till the ground. But what are the maſters of collections 


reſemblance ; nor was it perceived, I ſuppoſe, by moſt interpreters, 
miles adapted to one ſubject, viz, the words of the wiſe, and thruſt in 


ters of collections; or ſome particle, in order to bring thoſe officers de- 


ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely to be forgiven in ſupport of a well authorized text, but in Ch. IX, 


what light muſt they appear, when made uſe of in order to ſupport 


an alteration? 
& 10. From the foregoing grammatical deduction it appears, that 


the Y Y d muſt be ſomething, to which the officers called maſters , 
colleFions are compared; ſomething that is with reſpect to inſtruments 
of agriculture, what theſe officers were with reſpect to the words of 
the wiſe, Now the direction given, in the following verſe, to be 
| guided by them in the choice of ſuch books as you intend to read, be- 
cauſe there are ſo many books that it would be an endleſs fatigue to 
examine them all by yourſelf; that direction, I ſay, leaves no room to 
doubt but the employment of theſe officers was to keep the words of 
the wiſe, and to enter them into proper collections; in order to pre- 
vent, both the introduction of ſuppoſititious, and the loſs of genuine 
books. But how, in that reſpect, they could be like 9 85 or ped | 
nails, is more than I can gueſs, | 
6.11. The inſufficiency of the received correction naturally puts one 
upon looking for another; for Solomon did not join ſounds at random; 
then we may find that the ſhifting of a point from left to right will 
ſupply us with ſuch a word as we can deſire. MW2WH is the plural of 
Ded. The uſual fignification of that word is, a place where any 
thing is kept, Quaxy; and it was twice tranſlated, by the LXX, d- 
be, 4 repoſitory, It is almoſt needleſs to prove that ſuch a word 
agrees with the meaning and deſign of the ſentence. Officers ap- 
pointed for the before mentioned purpoſes, manifeſtly are, with reſpect 
to the words of the wiſe, what. ſeed-houſes, or places wherein they 
put up inſtruments of agriculture, or gardening, leſt they ſhould be 
ſtrayed, after the labourer's day's work is over, are with. reſpect to 
thoſe uſeful inſtruments: The ſimile might even be purſued further, 
and ſerve to illuſtrate the thought of Solomon. As one who wanteth 
thoſe inſtruments, would be at a loſs where to find them, and at the 
trouble of ſearching — corner of a large garden, if there was no 


15 proper 
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Ch. IX. proper repoſitory, ſo, if the monarch, or ſole ſhepherd, had not appointed 


the maſters of ccllefions, every one that wanted to be apprized of the 
words of the wiſe, muſt have undergone the fatigue of looking fo 


them in a numberleſs multitude of books. 


$. 12, But one will ſay, how ſhall your M\5WH agree in ſenſe with 
the adjective PYW2? very well, whether that participle be rendered 
pitched, or planted. If you chuſe the firſt, Mwwn) muſt be tranſlated 


tents ; and it is known that, in hot countries, ſhepherds, who keep 


watch over their flocks in the night, have moving houſes, or tert, 
As the keepers of black cattle have the fame occaſion for that conve- 
niency, it is to be preſumed the practice of the ſhepherds is not un- 
known to them, Such tents, wherever they are pitched, may be a 
very proper repoſitory for the goads, and therefore very properly men- 


tioned in this place, if goads, Prei ga, as the LXX render M22, are 


the inſtruments here ſpoken of. For our part, though we take that 
word in a more general acceptation, for inſtruments of agriculture at 


large (ſee 3. O. 31) yet we do not entirely exclude the particular fort 
ſpecified in other verſions, and we may here ſuppoſe, for argument“ 
fake, that that ſpecification is right. It may be urged, in ſupport of 
this interpretation, that the whole verſe contains an alluſion to paſtoral 
life, as appears from the mention made of a ſhepherd, by whom were 


given, delivered, or appointed the ſeveral things likened both to goad,, 
and to the places wherein thoſe implements of agriculture were kept. 
However, that does not amount to a demonſtration, and the text may 
as well be underſtood of garden-houſes, or ſummer-houſes made of 
trees planted cloſe to one another. It is no way improbable that arbours 
ſerved that purpoſe in thoſe countries, where it was not uſual, as in 
our northern climates, to ſee the clouds returning after ; the rain. The 
rain having its fixed and proper ſeaſon, when that ſeaſon was over, 
there was no inconveniency in leaving the huſbandman's or gardener's 
tools in the open air, or in places ſheltered only by trees, as they were 

ſure of a conſtantly clear ſky for ſeveral months. 


§. 13. 
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0 13. The place now under conſideration ſeems to me to have Ch. IX. 


been thus underſtood by the LXX. It is true, the word we find at 
preſent in their text, anſwereth V ονο, and was perhaps the occaſion. 


of other interpreters ſuppoſing, that a d muſt be here ſubſtituted to a 
: But there is reaſon to think that that word is the corruption of an- 


other, which, being an uncommon one, was not underſtood by the 


copyiſts, who changed it into 4A: : The manner in which theſe in- 
| terpreters rendered the adjective S123 leaves no room to doubt, but 
the ſubſtantive they had joined with it, meant ſomething that can be 
| cultivated : Tac TePv]evuever, nails planted or cultivated is mere non- 
| ſenſe. Tt is true the Alexandrine MS, and from it, the Arabic verſion, 


have another adjective, viz. @ervpwpira fiery ; but, beſides that epi- 


thet hath very little ſenſe in this place, its ſignification is fo far from 
that of the Hebrew word, that it is plain it was corrupted from the 
other, by Tranſcribers, who did not underſtand better than I, how 
nails could be planted. Whenever the Greek copies differ among 


themſelves, the ſureſt way, to diſcover the genuine reading of the LXX, 


s to ſee which agrees beſt with the Hebrew, and as T:@v]zuumo is an 
exact tranſlation of , there can be no doubt about it. But one 
| might ſay that the Author, whoever he was, of the verſion of the book 
| of Ecclefiaſtes, that goes by the name of the Septuagint, was ſo reli- 
giouſly attached to the letter of his text, that he did not care whether 
his verfion made any ſenſe, provided each word he made uſe of was 


an exact tranſlation of the correſponding Hebrew word which he found 


in his copy. This I own to be partly true: yet it muſt be obſerved, 
that when two different Greek words anſwered any Hebrew expreſ- 
lion, it was very natural he ſhould chuſe that which made a ſenſe, 
preferably to that which made none. Thus, had he made uſe of the 


ſubſtantive J, he would have conſtrued: it with the adjective wery- 


Yes, which TyuropoTION made uſe of in this very place, and then 


there would be no diſagreement of ſenſe, between the adjective and the 
ſubſtantive. That ſame word was twice employed by the LXX, to 


Gs : anſwer 
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Cn. IX. anſwer the verb 303, and that, on account of that verb's being joined, in 
Hebrew, with ſubſtantives that could not agree with its uſual ſignifi- 
cation of Obe. It is even very remarkable, that in one of theſe 
places, the incompatibility was an imaginary one. Numb. xxiv. 6. they 
tranſlated y) ln, becauſe they had tranſlated ) onma! ; for, 
had they underſtood that word to fignify trees, they would certainly | 
have rendered the verb eQureuos ; therefore, the interpreter's making 
uſe of the participle T:sPv[evpevo, in the text before us, affords ſufficient 
room to ſuſpect that the ſubſtantive 4A is not his, "ug we now 
find it in his verſion. 

S. 14. I conjecture, eee is the word originally made uſe of by the 
LXX. That word hath two fignifications, amongſt ſeveral others, 
that may have occaſioned its being judged, by ancient interpreters, to 
anſwer the words Sym DDD. Firſt it means the haunts or lurk- 
ing- places of wild beaſts, but chiefly of ſerpents. EiAzot, xupiog peo im 
71% oPtwy A . . Ka|aXE1FiDs Os Ky EMI TAY d Impitov, lays 
PoLLux, ver. 2. The notion of the ſerpent's being ſafe in his «Ao; 
and that of his finding a proper place of ſhelter in garden-houſes and 
arbours, may have both contributed to induce the LXX to make uſe 
of that word in this place, Secondly it means a particular * kind of 
vine, which was firſt imported from Italy into Sicily by Pois of 
Argos, probably the ſame which produced the grapes called by Hzsv- 
CHIUS LAE0G ! N00 ga 64 £005 1 „IAN cog, Inpiov Oo de. Now vines 
are a kind of trees which, by the anicknef of their growth, the mul- 
titude of their branches, and the breadth of their leaves, are very fit 
to make arbours, and it may be that, in the country where the Greek 
interpreters lived, the plantations called, by Solomon, nMACs were 
uſually made of the particular kind called sin. As for the changing 
of either . or e in 3, and the dropping of an « before oi, they are faults 
” frequently committed by copyiſts, and eſpecially by thoſe througl 


Athen. Deipn, I. p. 31. Ed. Caſaub, TOY EAEQV Xagpeuny dure. 
3 whole 
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whoſe hands the verſion of the LXX was preſerved to us, that I need Ch. IX, 


not make any apology for ſuppoſing that they may have been guilty of 


them in this place. 
F. 15. Before I part with this fabied, I muſt obſerve that none of 


| the fragments of ancient Greek verſions, that have reached our time, 


informs us how any of them, except the LXX, had tranſlated, nor of 

| conſequence how they read the word in queſtion. Yet ſince AqQuiILA 
made uſe of the word Tev]eupero;,, we may apply to him what was 
faid of the LXX. But TaropoTion's rendering ©yW3 TETNYOTES, 
is no proof of his reading MB : for though @1ywey does not ſo 
evidently claſh with the ſubſtantive 9X0: as PuJevew, yet it agrees much 
better with another, viz. oxyai, at leaft in ſenſe, and we can very 
little depend upon the gender, when we have but a ſingle word pre- 
ſerved of a whole chapter: Since the firſt compilers of the various 
readings between ancient Greek interpreters, have often taken upon 
themſelves to alter the caſe of the ſubſtantives uſed by thoſe interpre- 
ters, in order to make them better tally with that interpretation which 
they had choſen, as it were, for their text; they may be ſuppoſed to 
have taken the ſame liberty with reſpect to the gender of adjectives. g 


dee Mon r FAU co, Note poſter, ad HExAPLA, Eccleſ. 1x. 3. 
F. 16. I will ſay nothing in this place of iii. 18. where I read S127 
from n, inſtead of 727 with an affix, from n, but refer the 


| reader to 2, O. vii. 6. where the Runge of that reading ſhall be fully 
explained, 
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to what they conſidered as dictated by the holy Ghoſt. They may 


the words of our verſion from the Greek or Latin, and thoſe of the 


The learned men, whether Jews or Chriſtians, who beſtowed their 


Old Teſtament as a compilation of merely human performances. 


of their apprehenſions, was agreeable to the meaning of the Authors 
they tranſlated. Thus their verſions are, in ſome meaſure, evidences of 


of evidence, you muſt uſe great caution, left you ſhould miſtake a mere 
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CHAPTER X. 


Paricus readings frund by the means of ancient verſions and para- 


Pbraſes. 
7 


E laſt and moſt abundant, as well as moſt diverſified, ſource 
of various readings, is that of ancient verſions and paraphraſe, 


time and application upon that kind of work, did not look upon the 


Therefore it is not to be. preſumed, the high reverence they had it in 
permitted them, to form a deſign, of ſubſtituting their own thoughts 


have been miſtaken : They may, perhaps, in ſome places, have taken 
corruptions of the text for reſtorations of it; but it is not to be ſuppoſed 
they ever were wilful corruptors. They muſt, in general, be preſumed 
to have expreſſed that, in their ſeveral verſions, which, to the beſt 


what they found in their Hebrew MSS. But, in examining that kind 


variety of tranſlation, for a real diverſity of reading. When their ver- 
fions correſpond to our preſent text, there is no reaſon to doubt of their 
copy being like ours; but it is not always a certain mark that it dif- 
fered, when there is no ſuch correſpondence. The firſt thing then to 
be done in that caſe, when they appear to have acted the part of 
T ranflators, and not that of Paraphraſts, is to tranſlate their verſion 
into Hebrew, and then, to compare that Hebrew with our text. Ik 
there be any affinity, either of ſound, or of figure and ſhape, between 


Maſorethic text, then it is highly probable that ſuch words really wer 
| in 


"X 
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in the Hebrew copy made uſe of by the Greek or Latin interpreter, Ch. X. 


whether they were a corruption of thoſe which we now read in our 
copies, Or theſe a corruption of them : for the reſemblance may pro- 
bably have occaſioned miſtakes. If we find a word, in our Hebrew 
text, to which nothing correſponds 1 in the verſion ; we are not imme- 


Giately to conclude that ſuch a word was not in the interpreter's copy ; 
for it may as well, at leaſt, have been omitted by the tranſcribers of 


T the verſion, as added by thoſe of the text: But if we find one or more 
words in the verſion, to which nothing correſponds in our Hebrew 


copy, then the probability lies on the fide of the verſion ; for an addi- 


tion can ſcarcely be made inadvertently, and it is not to be preſumed _ 


the Tranſlators intended to add any thing out of their own head. If 
the ſyntaxis of the verſion | joins words together, or puts them aſunder, 


that are otherwiſe joined, or divided, by the Maſorethic accents, then 


it is plain the interpreter had not the ſame ſtops in his copy, which 
we have in ours. Laſtly, if a word of the verſion correſponds to the 
letters of our text, provided different vowel-points be put inſtead of 


thoſe fixed by the Maſoreths, though it differs from thoſe vowel-points 
as they ſtand, then it is a plain proof that, whatever the method of 


determining the vowels was, at that interpreter's time, he did not read 


as we do. But, upon the whole, it is not poſſible to give general di- 
rections for finding out various readings by the means of verſions; be- 


cauſe that does greatly depend upon the particular method followed 
by each Tranſlator. Therefore it is abſolutely neceſſary, to lay before 
the reader ſome remarks on the verſions that were made uſe of, in 


compiling our table of various readings, 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XI 
Hor far the J. arguths or Chaldaic paraphraſes, and Oriental verſions, are 
of uſe for aſcertaining the true reading of the original. 


S. I. J Begin with thoſe tranſlations which, being written in languages 1 


that have more affinity with the Hebrew, than either the Greek 
or the Latin tongues, might be preſumed to be the beſt repreſentations 


of the original. Among ſuch, many people are apt to give the firſt 


rank to the 7. argums, or Chaldaic parapbraſes, though theſe perfor- 


mances are not properly verſions: It muſt be owned, the paraphraſe 


of OnxELos and that of JONATHAN may be of great uſe, and carry 
ſome weight and authority, as they were written by judicious Authors, 
and long before that reviſion of the Maſoreths which is now current 
among both Jews and Chriſtians, The only deſign of theſe two Para. 
phraſts was to explain the true meaning of the ſacred writers, and they 
were equal to the taſk; eſpecially OxKELOS: Therefore, if we ſhould 


meet, in their work, with things that do no way correſpond to our 


preſent text, it would be very reaſonable to conclude that their copy 
was different from ours. But the caſe is not the ſame with a Para- 


phraſt, who often ſeems to have had nothing in view, but to deliver 
far-fetched allegories, to make Solomon foretel future events which he 
does not ſeem ever to have thought of, and to moralize, out of his 


own head, upon a text that ſerved him only for a pretence. This is 


really the character of the Chaldaic paraphraſe on the book of Eccle- 


ſiaſtes, the only one into the merits of which it is now our buſineſs to 


make any inquiry, The Author of that performance, is thought to be 
the ſame who wrote upon the Pſalms, Job, the Proverbs, the ſong of 
Solomon, Ruth and Eſther ; and, by the account of the Jews, he mult 


have lived about the middle of the fourth century after Chriſt ; But 


that account makes him much earlier than by the contents of his work 


he 
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he appears to be. However, as little value as I ſet upon that Author, Ch. XI. 


I have taken notice of ſome various readings taken from his paraphraſe, 
that 1 might not be charged with neglect. I am not very poſitive 
| whether or not his expreſſing that which Solomon oppoſes to the time 
| of birth or conception, 11. 2. by the word xDD to put to death, ought 


\ to be taken for a certain evidence that he found the conjugation Hip! 
y in his copy, inſtead of our kal N95. That is probable : But 


the Maſorethic reading, which is confirmed by all the ancient verſions, 
is ſuch as to ſtand in no need of that alteration, though it might per- 
haps be of ſervice to make the firſt article of the catalogue Solomon 


| had in hand more regularly ſquare with the following. See 3. O. xli. 1. 


Here is another reading, which I mention rather on account of Ltw1s 


CAPPEL'S approbation of it, than that I really believe Joszphus THE 
BLIND, if ſuch be the name of the Paraphraſt, read e in his copy, 


He took ſo much liberty, 


vi. 10. inſtead of * RN, as we read in ours. 


and his method is ſuch, that his expoſition cannot always be deemed 


a real evidence of his reading, In that refpect Ee is even worſe than 


br. Ir ROM. As to the reading juſt mentioned, if we look upon it as 
J dare ſay there is no occaſion for it. 


a conjecture of CAPPEL, 
Though the ſenſe afforded by that reading ſhould be plainer than that 
of our text, as that learned Critick pretends it is, it would not follow 
| that it is genuine. Conjectures are to take place, only when the text, 
as it ſtands, affords no ſenſe at all, or contains a ſenſe that cannot be 
admitted without great inconveniencies. 


$. 2. Oriental verſions are of a much greater uſe than the Targums, 


| Eſpecially thoſe that were made from the original, and that uſe might 
be much greater ſtill, could we be aſſured that they were never reviſed 
upon any thing but the original. 
cannot inform us with certainty, how the original was read by Tran- 


llators who .never inſpected it, or whoſe work has been altered by re- 


I ER 
\ Viiors, There are two Syriac verſions ; the one was made from the 


LAS, above eleven nundred years ſince, and the other was tranflated 
from 


But when this 1s not the caſe, they 
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Ch. XI. from the Hebrew as early as the age of the Apoſtles. This laſt is in- 
ſerted in the Polyglotte, and may be of great ſervice to diſcover an- 
cient various readings. For though the Author ſeems to have allowed 

himſelf the liberty to render ſometimes the ſenſe rather than the words, 
eſpecially towards the latter end of the laſt chapter, yet as he is gene- 
rally pretty exact, there 1s a very great probability that he had an Hebrew 
copy different from ours, when we find it impoſſible to reconcile his 
verſion with the Maſorethic text. It is true we are told by a man, 
who pretended to have examined it very cloſely, that Hat verſion u 
adulterated by the Copyiſts, and fo tampered with, in ſeveral places, as to 
make it agree with the LXX, or rather with the Arabic and Syriac ver 
ions made from the LXX. If that charge was well grounded, it would 
be very difficult for us, when we find the Syriac verſion diſagreeing 
with our Maſorethic text, to tell poſitively from whence the diſagree- 
ment aroſe. Yet, as the LXX are ſuppoſed to be the original ſource 
of the alterations introduced into that verſion, whenever it does not 
agree with that Greek tranſlation, it may be preſumed we have the 
original Syriac work ; and if that differs from the Hebrew, it is pro- 
bable the Author's Hebrew copy was not like ours. But to do juſtice 
to the preſent integrity of that ancient verſion, Father S1moN's accuſar 
tion appears to me to be ill grounded, or at leaſt very improperly 
worded, and too general with reſpe& to the book of Eccleſiaſtes. It 
agrees with the Hebrew in ſo many places where the Greek interpre- 
ters differ from it; it has ſo many various readings of its own; it 5 
literal in ſo many places where the preſent LXX are Paraphraſts, and 
follows a contrary method in ſo many where the LXX are rather too 
literal, that it is hardly poſſible to conceive how two tranſlations 
made from the ſame. original could be more different from each other, 
If we add to theſe conſiderations, that though this ancient verſion 
having been from the beginning, and being till uſed in the public 


Sox. Hiſt, Crit, du V. T. liv, II, c. 15, p. 277. 
CET ſervice 
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ſervice of the church by ſeveral conſiderable nations in the Eaſt, could Ch. xl. 
not be adulterated in a clandeſtine manner, yet there is no evidence 
of the fact; there is no adulterator named, and the whole charge 15 a 
mere ſurmiſe, the cenſure before recited may, if I am not miſtaken, 
be ſafely ſuffered to ſhare the ſame fate with many other deciſions of 
the ame bold Critick, However, I would not have what J faid in 
behalf of that verſion underſtood of the Latin interpretation, wherein 
it is very often miſrepreſented. But the verſion itſclf is, in my opt- 
nion, as authentic a monument of antiquity as any ancient verſion we 
have, and which has been leſs adulterated than moſt of them, Yet I 
$ would not ſay that it hath been no way tampered with : But I think 
it was rather ſupplemented from the LXX, in a few places where a 
compariſon made it appear deficient, than altered in order to make it 
agree with any other verſion. But theſe ſupplements, ſome of which 
| ſhall take notice of in another place, may be eafily diſtinguiſhed, and 
do not render the main work much leſs uſeful to our preſent purpoſe. 
Now though I did not mark down all the difterences of that verſion, 
et] have collected a pretty conſiderable number of them, and it is worth 
obſerving, that it does not always ſtand ſingle in its various readings ; 
but whether we find it fo, or ſupported by other authorities, it muſt 
always give way to the ſuperior evidence ariſing from the context, 
2 any other reading happens better to agree with it. Thus 
r. JERoM poſitively declares, in his Commentary, that the Hebrew 
text was different from what he himſelf expreſſeth in the verſion an- 
nexed to that Commentary, viii. 7. His words are: Wa neſcit quod 
Faclum fit, & quid futurum ſit poſt eum quis annuntiabit ei; de verbo ad 
verbum nunc e ſermone Hebrao tranſtulimus, ut efſe ſenſum TE nove 
rinut. He muſt have read Nu where we now read IV; and 
both the Vulgate and the Syriac verſion are agreeable to that reading. 
Yet I think ours is much preferable 3 for it is not probable Solomon 
would aſcribe to a courtier an ignorance that betrayeth a man unac- 
| Quainted with the world, viz. the ignorance of what is paſt, (7gnorat 
3 bra 


Ky 
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Ch. x. Hue ) Beſides, his mentioning that ignorance would be, in this 
place, to no purpoſe. But the mention of a man's not foreſeeing the 
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conſequences of preſent events, was very proper, in order to induce 
courtiers to behave themſelves with the utmoſt caution in certain cir- 
cumſtances of life: Thus there is no occaſion for altering the Maſore- 
thic copy, which, in this place, is ſupported by the Targum and by 
all the verſions, the Syriac and Vulgate only excepted. This various 


reading, however, ſeems to have ariſen from an ill-judged emendation 


of the text, rather than from the neglect of the Copyiſts, or perhaps 


from both. Some half-confiderate Critick may have imagined, that 
there was a tautology i in the original, if you read MW ; which might 


be avoided by reading in the preterit tenſe MMU. But there is really 
no ſuch thing: for a man's foreſeeing by himſelf, or being told by 
others, what turn affairs will take, are two very different caſes. 

F. 3. The caſe is very different x. 14. where the fame various read- 


ing occurs, but much better ſupported. There, Solomon ſpeaks of an 


uncxperienced man, who meddles with, public affairs, without having 

a ſufficient capacity to extricate himſelf out of the difficulties that at- 
tend them, or even to ſpeak pertinently in council. The draught of 
ſuch a man's caſe would not be complete, had not his ignorance in 
hiſtory been mentioned, as well as the unwillingneſs of other people 


to inſtruct him, and to make him ſenfible of the ill conſequences of 


his management. Therefore it is highly probable, the reading of the 


LXX, the Syriac, the Arabic, SYMMACHvus, and Sr. IERONM in both 


his verſions, is preferable to that of the Maſoreths, as the former takes 


in the whole caſe, and the latter leaves off that part of it which more 


properly characterizes the man whom Solomon defcribes. Nunc, faith 
TULLY, complaining of the ſame grievance, plerique ad honores adipiſ- 
cendos & ad Rempublicam gerendam nudi veniunt atque inermes, null 
cognitione rerum, nulla ſcientia ornati. De Orat. B. III. And Ho- 


MER did not think that Agamemnon was ſufficiently reviled by Achill, 


or Chalchas — praiſed, except the one was 2 as de- 
ſcient 


{ 
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feient in, and the other as provided with, both foreknowledge and Ch. XI. 


knowledge of what is paſt. Iliad. A. 70. 0 101 Te v £01], TH Y £000- 
ue, 760 T * £01]a. and verſ. 342, 343. 1 yap oye. 0010s Pero ot Ju 


ule 71 0608 von PIT W600'TW 2 ric. 


9.4. There are ſeveral Arabic verſions of the 0! d Teſtament ; but 
none of them made from the Hebrew, before that reviſion of the Ma- 


foreths of Tiberias, which has put the text pretty much in the fame 
condition we now find it in. Therefore, though we had Saapias 


Gaon's, or any other Jewiſh Arabic verſion, we canals not expect to 
find it very uſeful for diſcovering various readings ; ſince they were no 
more than copies of the Maſorethic text. But the truth of the matter 
is that, beſides SAap1as's verſion of the Pentateuch, none of theſe 


verſions were ever publiſhed in Europe. Thoſe we have of the other 
books of the Old Teſtament, were made either. from the Syriac or 


from the Greek. That of the Eccleſiaſtes appears to have had no 


other original but an edition of the LXX, wherein. the readings of ſe- 
veral interpreters had been often jumbled together, and that of AqQUILA 


moſtly prevailed ; but the Author ſeems to have aimed at an elegance 


which is ſeldom conſiſtent with a literal tranſlation, and does ſome- 
times border upon the paraphraſe. | Yet he generally expreſſes the 
meaning of the Greek verſion ſo well, that when he is not to be re- 


conciled either with what we now call the LXX, or with any of the 


iragments we have of other ancient verſions, it may be reaſonably pre- 


ſumed his copy of the LXX had a reading taken from ſome of thoſe 


interpreters whoſe work is now loſt. Thus that verſion may be of 


5 great ſervice in reſtoring the large collection of Origenes, and indirectly 
in pointing out to us the manner in which the original text was read 
by thoſe ancient interpreters whoſe verſions Origenes had compiled. 


However; great caution muſt be uſed in allowing the varieties found 
in it to . evidence of ancient various readings, eſpecially as it is not 


improbable that it may have been reformed or corrected in ſome places 
oy the Syriac verſion, and can be no more, in itſelf, but a kind of hear- 
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Ch. XI. ſay evidence. For my part, a8 J do not underſtand the Arabic lan. | 
guage, .T was forced to depend upon the Latin interpretation, and, ey. | 
cepting a few places where the reſemblance between Hebrew and Ant- 
bic words is ſtriking, whatever I fay of various readings taken from 
that ſource muſt be underſtood with this proviſo, that the Latin in. 
terpreter did juſtice to his original. But though this was a reaſon fo 
me to be very cautious, yet I did not think it ought to preclude me 
from mentioning ſome readings which are ſo diſtinctly expreſſed in the 
interpretation, that it appears ſcarcely poſſible they ſhould not be in 
the Arabic itſelf, Thus we find an exceptive particle inſerted ii, 24. 
and probably taken from the Syriac, where it may perhaps have been 
inſerted from the Paraphraſt. Except one chuſes to ſay that they both 
met with a copy that had either O 5 or 58 (which laſt they may 
have underſtood as equivalent to the C haldaic or Syriac SO] inſtead. 
of the w prefixed to O); or (which is ſtill a more probable conjec- 
ture) a MS. wherein the laſt letter of the preceding word , having 
been repeated and prefixed to the v', was underſtood as if Solomon 
had wrote DD "xD. But let the origin of that reading (which i 
moſtly followed in modern verſions, without giving the leaſt notice 
of it) be as it may, the context, and the joint authority of the Mato- 
reths and of the moit ancient verſions, are more than ſutficient reaſons 
for inducing us to reject it. See 2. Obſ. vii. 9. 


CHAPTER XII. 
The LXX are of great . 


Ch. XII. & 1. HE _ n, Scripture ever a} is that of 
the LXX, ſo called from an old ſtory, the truth of which 

we have now no occaſion to examine: But it muſt be obſerved, thi 

the firſt interpreters, whoever, and in what number ſoever they were, 


tranſlated 1 beſides the five books of Moſes. The other books 
of 
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of the Old Teſtament were tranſlated, at different times, by ſeveral Ch, XII. 


hands, as appears from the difference of ſtile and method: yet the 


whole collection always went by the uniform name of the ver/ion of the 
LXX, as if it had been the work of one Author, or of one ſet of Au— 
thors: As that verſion was not only in the hands of private perſons, 
but alſo publickly made uſe of in the ſervice of the church; whenever 
any part of it was laid aſide, and either a quite new interpretation of 
ſome particular book, or ſome * conſiderable amendments taken from 
new verſions, were introduced in the copies that were reputed correct, 
and in the ſervice of the church, the new tranſlation retained the old 
name. Thus the verſions we have, in our editions of the LXX, are 
properly thoſe that were in common uſe when the moſt ancient MSS. 
now remaining were written; but not always the moſt ancient Greek 
verſions, This remark is particularly applicable to the book of Ec- 
cleſiaſtes, the Greek verſion of which, as found in the collection of 


what we now call the LXX, 1s far from being exactly the fame with 


that which had been made before the coming of Chriſt. The fourth 
chapter of this book according to the ancient Vulgate, which was 
made from the LXX, is ſtill preſerved in the ancient editions of ST. 
AMBROSE; from which, as well as from odd paſſages to be found up 

and down in the writings of the Fathers before St. Jerom's corrections 


took place, one may ſee that the text now called the LXX is not the 


original, from which that Latin verſion was made. 


3 Alexandria & Egyptus in LXX ſais Fhchium laudat Authorem. Conftantinopolis uſque 
Antiochiam Fuliani Martyris exemplaria Probat. Mediæ inter has Provinciæ, Palæſtinos co- 
ab Origenes elaboratos , .. & certe Origenes. in editione LXX Theo- 


dices legunt 
. hocque in Eccleſiis legitur * Septuaginta neſcierunt. 


dotionis editionem miſcuit . 


Hieron. pref. in paralip. 


* The learned MoxTraucon ſays that that book hath been conſiderably W by the 


various readings of Origenes's being left in the preſent Greek text, without the marks by 
which they were originally diſtinguiſhed from the reſt. In Eccleſiaſie plurima cum aſteriſcis 
agefa fuere quorum pars non minima in editionibus r O. hodiernis remanſit. Prelim. in Hexap. 
p. 37. Ex his porro mutationibus evenit ut editio LXX interpretum pura & qualis erat ante 


Origenem frufira queratur hodie. Ibid. p. 43. | 
At the head of that Father's Exhortatio ad Clericos. 
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F. 2. But, after all, it is of very little importance to know when or 
by whom any particular Greek verſion, prior to the Maſorethic revi- 


ſion, was made, provided you have enough of it to judge of the Au. 


thor's method, becauſe it is certain they were all made directly from 
the Hebrew. It is probable a conſiderable part of the verſion of Fc- 


cleſiaſtes is taken from AqQuviLa's ſecond edition: at leaſt it does, in 
ſeveral particulars, anſwer the character which the ancients have given 
us of that performance; and therefore, though a bad verſion in the 
main, is à moſt precious monument of antiquity, with reſpect to our 


preſent purpoſe. 
F. 3. Whoever will take the trouble to compare it with the He- 
brew, muſt find that prodigious exactneſs in rendering word for word, 


which gained unto AQUILA the eſteem of the Jews. He muſt like. 
wiſe obſerve the frequent uſe of c for Dx, which is the characteriſtic 
of that interpreter's verſion. The exactneſs, or rather ſtiffneſs, is car- 


ried ſo far, that, in ſeveral places, the tranſlation is thereby rendered 


quite unintelligible. When you compare it with the original, the 
Greek and Hebrew words exactly correſpond to each other. But the 


Interpreter made no allowance for the diverſity of genius between both 


languages. Thus v. 1. he hath, 5 l= TE Grove, UTR ou Toy 


; gba Juo ia Ts, ori 8K cio eder TE Wounou Karo, Where, excepi- 


ing the word o, (for which it is more than probable he read in his 


copy the affix J that is not in ours, and would ſerve only to perplex 
the ſenſe) every word is an exact tranſlation of an Hebrew one that 


is in the text, and the order the ſame. Vet the beginning and latter 


end of this Greek paſſage are mere nonſenſe, which is very far from 


being the caſe of the Hebrew ſentence, as ſhall be ſhewn ® in another 


| Place. : 
8.4. Nothing can be more exact, than this rravſlation v. 6. in eh. 


w NMLei s eu I, Ha cid i run, x; AOY WP. TOAAG), 74 7 OuVv Tov Ocov Hebt, 


: See . Obſ, iv. 16. | 7 Thus the Alex, MS, 
if 
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if we call that an exact tranſlation, which is rigorouſly word for word. Ch. XII. 
But had the interpreter minded any thing beſides the words, he would, 

in order to make ſome ſenſe of them, in a language that hath dif- 

ferent terminations for the different inflexions of caſes, have ſaid wat] cus” 

rmrzc and A&ya: And inſtead of rendering a particle that is capable of 
ſeveral era e 'D, by that which it does the moſt commonly 
| correſpond to, r, he would have choſen that which the context 

ſheweth to be the right one in this place, dri. Thus his Greek would 

have been as intelligible as the original. 

5. 5. VI. 8. EMT 09 5 is an Hebraiſm, the meaning of which 
is to behave properly before men ; but the literal tranſlation of it, wig” 
va vl tvaili 15 Coons, 18 mere nonſenſe. 

5. 6. X. 4. f, 5 anſwereth the word $979, but, if that word 
had no other meaning *, it could make no ſenſe in this place. 

$. 7. Who can underſtand this Greek ? DNN ren EXIATTICS IG 
T2 £upeiy N g Jenna] oc, x rergaftltur ehe Aoyes adnbeing, xii. 10. 
The paſſive participle, yeyoupuptvoy, perplexes the ſentence, as it cannot 

govern the ſubſequent accuſative a9ys5. But let it be changed into an 
active one, and the genitive uhu res into an adverb! Read youPorſu 
«0; and the meaning is plain. Solomon took pains, not only to 
compoſe well, but likewiſe to have a good Copyiſt, for want of which 
his performances could not well be communicated with the public i in 
their original integrity, Now what could hinder the Greek interpreter 
from tranſlating in that manner, but an unmeaning ſtiffneſo! in adhering 
to the propriety of Hebrew words, or rather, to their moſt common, 
though not conſtant ſignification. The truth is, that NN is in the 
participle pahu!, —_— generally has a paſſive ſignification. But the 
Grammarians will tell you, that that participle is ſometimes taken in 
an active ſenſe, in the verbs 229, NN, and a few more; and, as ? the 
Context here ſhews that the ſubſtantive * muſt be ere by Nu, 


CC ͤ ... 
nothing 
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Ch XII. nothing i is more natural than to tranſlate that word actively, as was very 


well underſtood by the Author of the Vulgate. The ſtreſs to which 4 


modern interpreters are put, in order to preſerve the paſſive ſignifica- 


tion, and the wonderful ellipſes they arè forced to have recourſe to, 
are ſufficient, if I am not miſtaken, to convince any candid examiner, 
that the conſtruction J do here put upon Solomon's words is the moft 
agreeable to his meaning. However, the unmeaning tranſlation of the 
LXX ſheweth, how religlcatly the Author, whoever he is, ſtuck to 
the letter of the original. 

F. 8. This is more apparent again, in ſome places, wherein the ori- 
ginal was manifeſtly corrupted, The interpreter choſe to put words 
together that made no ſenſe, rather than to alter a ſingle letter in his 
Hebrew copy. Thus ii. 3. any one who would find in an Hebrew 
copy jg, if he would make ſenſe of the ſentence, would ſoon con- 
clude that a 5 here took the place of a 5; but the LXX (for ſo we 


ſhall henceforth call the interpreter we are ſpeaking of) without mind- 
ing any ſenſe, tranſlated ws ol. 


8. 9. Ta or ow va g emoinoew avryv, ibid. 12. is the tranſlation of 
TWP Wee NN, where the feminine affix, to ſay nothing of the reſt of 
that various reading, is a manifeſt corruption of the text, ſince no fe- 
minine ſubſtantive has preceded. The meaning of the original, whe- 
ther you read with ST. JeRoM , or with the MasortETHs NY, 


is plain enough; and it is ſcarcely worth while to examine which of 
the two readings is genuine. An interrogation had preceded : what 


will the man do, who is to come after the king? The anſwer is: that 
itſelf which they (or which he, viz. the king) had done before. But the 


verſion of the LXX is mere nonſenſe. 


bY 10. VII. I 5. Tal oinaog GTONAUpEvOG & Joc abr. It is plain 
they read 2 inſtead of .; but it was as plain then, as it 5 


now, that # qu aοi made no ſenſe; and therefore they ſhould have 


read as we do, and rendered the text & diu. 


FS. 11, 
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| & 11. Their text certainly differed from ours in | fveral reſpects, Ch. XII. 


viii. 12. But they muſt have been either very unſkilful in the art of 
criticiſm, or very unwilling to make uſe of that art, ſince they did not 
reform by other MSS. an original, the literal tranſlation of which is, 
=; ice tine TC worngor % TOTE x, ard fur frog abr. It is 
: plain the laſt clauſe anſwers the Hebrew words ) Nd), for which we 
read 0 x2). Had they conſulted the ſenſe, they could not but 
have obſerved that, there being no plural antecedent, in the ſentence, 
the plural affix & muſt probably be a corruption from ſomething elſe. 


As for the other varieties of this paſſage, I do not know but their read- 


ing is, in ſeveral reſpects, preferable to ours. At leaſt it ſeems to be 
confirmed by SYMMAcnyus, who makes a much fuller ſenſe of TIND, 
taking the D for a prefix, than can ever be made of our ND. As 
this laſt word is an active participle, it ſhould, regularly, have a caſe, 


which might indeed be underſtood (as vii. 15.) but then the affix be- 


longing to that caſe can never be transferred to an inſeparable particle. 


The Hebrew phraſe is to prolong one's days, and not to prolong the days 


to one, Thus the word W leaves no room to underſtand a caſe after 
Tx, and, of courſe, makes that active verb very ſuſpect. But let us 
read with SYMMACHUS V2 Pd, and there is no difficulty, If theſe 
words from prolongation to him require a ſupplement, it is not ſo much 
for the perſpicuity of the ſentence, as for the grammatical regularity, 
in languages whoſe genius is very different from the Hebrew; and one 
can ſcarcely ſay that any thing is added to the text by rendering it from 
the prolongation GRANTED to him. Now, if this clauſe be annexed to 
the foregoing words, the meaning mult be, that the wicked's carrying 
his wicked courſe to the laſt, is an effe& of God's long delays, which 


is the ſenſe of SyMMACHUs's paxpobuping yevopeerns eurw. But if you 
annex it to the following ſentence, which I take to be more agreeable to 


Solomon's deſign (which ſeems to have been rightly apprehended by 
the TaRGUMIST) notwithſtanding the Maſorethic athnab that divides 
them; then it contains a very rational inference from God Almighty' 8 


J 1 conduct 
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Ch. XD. conduct towards the ſinners, to his favourable diſpoſitions towards hi: 
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ſervants. If he ſupports the wicked for a great while, and thus de. 


monſtrates himſelf good and merciful, how much more ſhall he ſhow 


his gratuities unto thoſe whoſe life is devoted to him. Becauſe the fin- 
ner dieth committing evil, even from the delays granted to him ; thus ] 
certainly know that it ſhall be well with them that fear God. The Sy- 


'RIAC Tranſlator hath nothing here of prolongation, though his Latin 


interpreter thought proper to render "91 attamen prorogat. But the 
notion he foiſts in in its place, viz. that of the wicked's being deſtroyed, 


or thrown down into a precipree, claſhes ſo directly with the {cope of 


the argument our Author had in hand, that it deſerves very little 


notice. 


8. 12. In the laſt AP inſtance the LXX allowed a pronoun 


to ſtand by itſelf, without any antecedent expreſſed or underſtood. In 


another place, xii. 9. they were not ſenſible of the inconfiſtency of 
having an adjective without any ſubſtantive correſponding to it. At 


leaſt, the uſe they make of the word zoo po ſeems to prove that they 
read IPD inſtead of IPD, or rather dn inſtead of , both being 
written at full length, as it is probable the words of tat fort were 


before the invention of the preſent vowel-points. 
F. 13. It is not "Way to make any ſenſe of this paſſage, ey SU 


70 cielo x) abros Tpoowrov br., x. 10. yet through the obſcurity 


of it one may ſee that the interpreter read 5715N B92 Nx f inſtead 


of wp dd N N, and derived Hon from 505, or from 5%, 
both of which are ſometimes rendered 72847ov. But as no tolera- 


ble ſenſe could be made of that reading, he might have ſuſpected it 
was not genuine, had not his ſcheme been, both here and in many 
other places, to give a Greek word for every Hebrew one which he 


found in his copy, without ever inquiring whether the ng of that 


copy was genuine or adulterated. 
$. 14. My deſign, in the foregoing remarks, was not to undervalue 


the verſion of the EXX, K can * be of no uſe to underſtand 


the 
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| the ſenſe of the ſacred writer, in places where no ſenſe at all is ex- Ch. XIII. 
| prefſed : But that very conſideration, which makes it a very imper- 
feet tranſlation, ſheweth it to be a moſt accurate copy of the original, 
| (ach as it was in the MISS, of the Author. It is in that light I have 
' chiefly conſidered it; and I think one may, with great reaſon, apply 
| to it what was ſaid of the interlineary Latin verſion of ArRtas Mox- 
raxus. If the Hebrew text of any particular book was loſt, it might 
be reſtored by the help of thoſe literal verſions. Thus, whenever the 
LXX differ from the Maſorethic copy, if we have no reaſon to think 
that the Greek copy is corrupted, we muſt conclude, with a degree 
of probability, that comes very near to certainty, that Hebrew ma- 
nuſcripts have not always been exactly alike, and that the Hebrew read- 
ing which correſponds to that verſion, was that of very ancient ma- 
| nuſcripts. But, in judging of the text of the LXX, we muſt not ſo 
prepoſſeſs ourſelves of the merits of one manuſcript above another, as 
| togive it the preference at any rate. That reading is generally to be 
| deemed genuine, which is the moſt agreeable to the Hebrew, and, 
except there are very particular: reaſons for it, I think no various read- 
Ing, taken from either the Roman, or the Alexandrine copy, has a 
right to be examined, when the other repreſents. the text ſuch as we 
find it in the Maſorethic reviſion, 


Y > H A p TER XI II. 
7 be wer ſions of Ag. la, 7 beodoti on, and Smack 


9. 1 FYESIDES the verſion of * LXX, ſeveral ber were 5 Ch. XIII 
in Greek, the greateſt part of which is now loſt. The moſt 
celebrated were thoſe of AquiLa, TazopoTION; and SY MMACHUS'; 

that is to ſay, five different verſions, for AQUILA and SYMMACHUS | 

made, each of them, two. The other three: verſions, which:OzrGenrs 


| bad inſerted in his 2 collection, were of leſs note, and no part of 
i | them 
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Ch. XIII. them is left upon the book of Eccleſiaſtes; no part, at leaſt, that we 


can, with any certainty, aſcribe to any of them ; for 1 conjecture that 
the word « d wwe, Xi. 9. was taken from-that ſtiled the ſoxth edition. 
$. 2. What remains of TuzopoTION is very inconſiderable alſo, 


and ſcarcely ſufficient to judge of his method. Yet ; as that method 
may be preſumed to be the ſame, which he followed in the other 


books of Scripture, the few fragments we have may pretty ſecurely be 
looked upon as evidence of the reading of his Hebrew copy. An in. 


terpreter, who was ſo cautious as to preſerve the words of the original 
written in Greek letters, when he found any difficulty in tranſlating 


them, cannot be ſuſpected of venturing corrections or amendments, 


8 3. As for Aquila, what we have under his name muſt be ei- 


ther fragments taken from his firſt verſion, or ſupplements to that part 
of his verſion xar axpicc.av, which we read under the name of the 


LXX ; for no body can ſuppoſe that his performance entirely took the | 
place of the ancient verſion. It is probable the alteration was but par- 


tial, and made by degrees, rather by careleſsly leaving off the Orige- 


nian marks, and part of the verſions that had been confounded into 


one text, than by way of amendment. But let that be as it will, the 
known method and over-nice exactneſs of that interpreter muſt recom- 


mend whatever comes from him, to any one who wants to be in- 


formed, of the true ſtate of the Hebrew text in the ſecond century. 


F. 4. The verſion of SYMMAcnvus is the beſt that antiquity ever 


produced, and the value ſet on it by the moſt judicious among the 


Fathers gives room to think, that prejudice alone prevented its be- 


ing ſubſtituted to the LXX. Its perſpicuity and elegance made it cer- 


tainly fitter for people who underſtood no language but Greek, than 


verſions, wherein Greek words were often put together, according to 
the rules of a foreign ſyntaxis. But, as he made it his buſineſs, to 


- expreſs the ſenſe rather than the very words of the facred writers, great 
caution muſt be uſed in determining, from the few V fragments we have 
of his verſion, that his Hebrew copy differed from ours, Here we 
3 „ muſt 


ö 


15 
[ 
7 


| new tranſlation. It is now loſt, except a fragment, at leaſt I conjec- 
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muſt generally compare ſentences together, and not only words, which Ch, XIII. 
is the moſt difficult, as we ſeldom meet with a whole ſentence of 
SyMMACHUS ; and muſt ſupply what is wanting from other verſions. 
Yet, as the difference of genius between different languages chiefly 
-oncerns the manner of joining words together, and ſeldom afteQs the 
main elements of the diſcourſe, which are the nouns and the verbs, 
except in the caſe of figurative expreſſions, that are not always the 
ſame 1n different languages, a judicious interpreter, ſuch as we have 
reaſon to think SYMMAcHus was, preſerves theſe as much as he can. 
He does not ſet his original before you quite naked; yet, the dreſs he 
puts on it does not diſguiſe it ſo as not to be known again, by thoſe 
who are acquainted with it. Thus the difference between that and 
other verſions, with reſpect to our preſent purpoſe, conſiſts chiefly in 
this; that in theſe you want nothing but your eyes to find out the va- 
thus readings of the Hebrew, but here you may ſometimes have oc- 


caſion for your judgment. 
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9. 1, T. Ir RO made three different verſions of the book of Eccle- Ch. XIV. 
ſiaſtes. The firſt was rather a new edition, with ſome 
amendments, of an old Latin verſion made from the 2 7 than a 


ture it to be ſo, which he hath preſerved to us in his Epiſtle ad Cy- 
prianum, wherein he expounds the 89th Pſalm, containing eight verſes | 
of ch. xii. But that loſs is no great detriment to real learning, for, as 
be himſelf fays; a ſecond-hand verſion is of little. ſervice to an accu- 
rate inquirer. Si cui ſane LXX interpretum magis editio placet, habet 
| tam a nobis olim emendatam .-. . & tamen cum diligentiſſime legerit, ſciat, 
agi, neftra ſcripta intelligi ur in tertium vas trangfuſa coacuerint, 


fed 
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Ch. XIV. : fed Patim de pra puriſſime commendata teſts, aun ume ſervaveri 1. 


on. Ecclel, vii. 7. 


Epiſt. ad Cbromat. & Heliod. Epiſc. 
$. 2. The ſecond was made from the Hebrew, and, as it ſeems, 


for this private uſe of fome pious women. The account the Author 


gives of it 3. pretty odd. 11 followed: no body's authcrity, but, at the 


ſame time that I tranſlated from the Hebrew, I accommodated my verſion 


to the method. of the LXX, (magis me LXX interpretum conſuetudini 


coaptavi) in ſuch things only, as were not very different from the Hebrew, 
Thus, in things which he judged to differ but a little from the He- 
brew, he really followed the authority of the LXX ; and we have al. 
ready ſcen an inſtance * wherein he conformed himſelf to thoſe i inter- 


preters rather than to his Hebrew copy, though the difference was not 
inconſiderable. Therefore, when we find that verſion (which in my 
Catalogue is marked H) agreeable to thoſe interpreters, and varying 
from the Hebrew, we cannot determine, with certainty, whether St. 


Jerom's Hebrew copy agreed with ours or not. But the caſe is not 
the ſame, when it differs from both: yet the reader muſt be warned 
that that edition having been miſtaken for that which was made from 


the LXX, was ſometimes accommodated to that ſuppoſed Greek ori- 


ginal. The editions of ERASs Mus and MARIANUS are not free from 


that fault, and the only one that can be depended on is the Benedic- 
tine edition, which was carefully. made upon the manuſcripts by Fa- 
ther MarTIAanus. The third verſion. of ST. IE ROM is the Vulgate, 

which was made from the Hebrew, but in a haſty manner, as appears 


by the account the Author gives of it to the two Biſhops CH ROMA.“ 


TIvs and HRELIODORUs. Longa ægrotatione fractus, ne penitus hoc 
“ anno reticerem, & apud vos mutus eſſem, TRI DUT opus nomint 


e veſtro conſecravi: interpretationem videlicet trium Solomonis volu- 


— 


6 minum, W 13 Cobelet . . « Strbaſſirim,” I do not ſuppoſe that 


: Hieron, Proem, in Feck J. ad, Faulam & Enfechinn. A See ch, xi. $, 2. 


} 


theſe 
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far from obſerving the rule of Horace: nonum teratur in annum. We 
cannot exactly know what materials he had gathered before-hand, to- 
wards the verſion of the Proverbs, and that of the Song of Solomon : 
But the commentary on, and verſion of, the book of Eccleſiaſtes, 


compoſe, in a ſhort time, that verſion which we now call the Vulgate ; 
wherein, notwithſtanding his reflexion againſt verſions in tertium vas 


$ Vulgate. He does alſo ſometimes differ from the verſion he had ſent 
to Pavia and EvsToCH1UM, but ſo as to expreſs ſome notions, which, 


without thruſting them in the tranſlation. This is the ſource of ſe- 
veral, and perhaps of moſt differences between the two now remaining 


be looked upon as tranſlations of the ſame Hebrew original, which 
ſcripts at different times, and this was my reaſon for conſidering 


of two different Authors, That conjecture, as improbable as it may 
appear, in the eyes of ſome Criticks, may be ſupported by this fur- 
ther conſideration, viz. that ST. JeRoM does in ſome places (as i. F. 
5—6. 10. vi. 5.0 better agree with the LXX, in that verſion, which 
he profeſſes to have taken from the pureſt original fource, de proto 
puri i ime tetz, than in that wherein he owneth he had, in ſome mea 
ſure, followed thoſe interpreters. 

9. 3. By the foregoing conſiderations one ay judge How difficult 
it is to aſcertain the true reading of ST; Jexom's Hebrew copies, from 
the expreſſions made uſe of in his ſeveral verw for you do not know 


Which he had finiſhed three years before, made it eaſy for him to 


trarsfuſa, he is often no more than a Paraphraſt of his own, firſt ver- 
ſion, or a Copyiſt, in other words of the fame import, of the ancient 


in the firſt performance, he had only delivered in the commentary, 
verſions of that celebrated interpreter. Yet it muſt be owned they are, 
in ſome places, ſo different from each other, that they can ſcarcely 
gives room to conjecture that the Author made uſe of different manu- 


them, in my catalogue of various readings, as if they were the work 


when ; 


a kl 
theſe three books were really tranſlated in three days time; yet it is Ch. XIV. 
plain from that proverbial expreſſion, that the Author had bien very 


— III 
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Cb. XI V. when he followeth the Hebrew, and when he does not, except when 
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he declares it in the Commentary; and that he does but ſeldom, That 
difficulty is ſtill made greater, by his method of tranſlating, of which 
he gives an account in his Epiſtle to PAMMAchlus, de ties genere 
interpretandi: He did not approve a literal verſion, and ridiculed thoſ: 


who, not ſatisfied to render the ſenſe of an Author, pretended to 


tranſlate the very words from one language into another. Hoc tantun 
probare voluerim, me ſemper ab adoleſcentia non verba, ſed ſententias tran- 
full ie . . Alit ſhllabas aucupentur & litteras, tu quere ſententias. It 


is true, * pretends to except the Scriptures wherein, ſaith he, the very 


order of the words 1 is a myſtery. But he muſt have forgot that EXCep- 
tion, when he made the tranſlation we are now ſpeaking of ; wherein 


he often ſeems to mind elegance rather than exactneſs. Whether that 
method was right or wrong is not the preſent queſtion ; but it is cer- 
tain that, by purſuing it, the Vulgate became of much leſs uſe than it | 
might have been, to find out the reading of his- Hebrew MSS. Had 


he tranſlated literally, I have dependance enough upon his knowledge 


of the Hebrew language, to conclude how he read : but to form a con- 


cluſion of that kind from a paraphraſtical verſion, I muſt depend like- 


wiſe upon his judgment, and, in that reſpect, I cannot help ſaying he 


himſelf hath given me ſufficient reaſon to be extremely cautious. The 
liberty he takes in his Commentary, wherein he is eternally allego- 


rizing his text, either into myſteries, or into far-fetched moralities, is 
a very bad ſecurity for his being a fit Author to expeols, as he faith, no! 


verbum e verbo, ſed ſenſum de ſenſi. 


F. 4. However, he ſeems to have _ * E inſtead of — which 


reading, xii. 13. was followed by the received verſion, and I think 


with ſome reaſon : for it takes in two letters, one of which was in 
the copy of the LXX, and the other we find in our preſent copy; bo- 


ſides, it makes a ſenſe preferable to the one, and as good as the other. 
The Maſorethic reading ſhould be rendered, he concluſion of this hi 
a auge bath. been beard ; which doth not e to be exactly true, 


— 
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bat an exhortation to hear and mind that important concluſion was Ch. XIV. 


extremely proper 1n this place, Now that exhortation might be di- 


rected by the ſacred Orator either to the hearers of this diſcourſe in 
general, or to his fon in particular, whom he had addreſſed before, 


verſ. 12. The reading of the LXX, axvs D, expreſſeth this laſt 


ſenſe, and that of the Vulgate the other, But as the dropping of one. 


letter is more probable than an addition, I ſhould think it more likely 


that the 3 was miſling in the MS. of the Greek, than that it was added 


to that ſeen by the Latin interpreter, and to thoſe which were inſpected 
by the Maſoreths. It may be obſerved further, that the dropping of 


the letter), which the Maſorethic copy is ſingular in rejecting, may 


eaſily be accounted for from the notion which prevailed at ſome time 
or other, that the matres leftonts might be ſupplied by vowel- 
| points. | Fe 


CHAPTER XV, 


Paraphrafi cal interpretati ans are not to be miſtaken for various 
readings. 


5 E have already taken notice, that all differences, between 

ancient verſions and our Hebrew copies, ought not to be 
conſtrued into various readings of the original. But this is too vague 
and too general an obſervation. We muſt come to particulars, and 
give an account of the principal ſources of that ſort of differences. The 


Ch. XV. 


moſt abundant is the method of expreſſing the meaning of the ſacred | 


writer, without a nice regard to his words. Thus words of the origi- 


nal that are judged ſuperfluous, are laid aſide; others are ſupplied 


which are thought neceſſary to make a full ſenſe; and fometimes the 
phraſe is quite different. We ſhall produce ſome inſtances of theſe ſe- 
veral kinds of varieties, but not near as many as may be eaſily col- 
lected by any one who will be at the trouble to » Compare ancient ver- 
lions, 


K K 2 §. 2. 


W 
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omitted in the Vulgate, as well as the two words Y & then more 
abundantly, il. 15. in ST. JzroM's firft verſion, and one of them in 
_ the Vulgate. Had Aqu1La done the fame, we might depend theſe 


thought of no confequence, by an interpreter of a quite different 


any alteration in the ſenſe ; and i. 10. he likewiſe ſupplied 7c, becauſe 


having miſtaken the meaning of the word oy, ix. 6. in his firſt 


the Author of the Vulgate i is rather a Paraphraſt than. a. Tranſlator. 
Let us conſider only ſome of the moſt remarkable inſtances; He had: 
tendered Mon, i. 1.5. inninutis, in his firſt verſion ; but the Commen- 
cry ſheweth. he underſtood that word of folly. R we need 


* all fruit, which is an Hebraiſm, he has zrees f all. kind: we need 


_ Vulgate, by the addition of the article hoc, whereby that ſenſe is more 


be the meaning of Solomon. 
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& 2. The particle y, i. 16. wth, is not tranſlated either in the 
LXX, or in Sr. IEROM's verſions: yet the ſenſe of it being, in ſome 
meaſure expreſſed, (es uapoig wu 3; in corde meo ) there is no reaſon to 
fay that it was not in their copy. The word p therefrom, ii. 6, is 


words. were not in his MSS. But they may very well have been 


$. 3. Supplements are more frequent than omiſſions, yet J ſhall 
mention but few under this head, as they often change the verſion 
into a kind of paraphrafe, and muſt therefore be confidered under the 
next, There is nothing in the Hebrew to anſwer the word iterum of 
the Vulgate, i. 7. but that word gives the phraſe a more Latin ſound, 
In the following verſe, SYMMAcnus ſupplied , but without 


he imagined the ſenſe would thereby be made plainer. ST. IEROU 
verſion, and given. it a Rabbinical ſenſe, improved his miſtake in the 
poſitively determined, but without any alteration of what. he took to 


$& 4. It would be endleſs to take notice of all the places wherein 


not to look for a various reading, in order to account for his tranſlating 
flultorum infinitus g numerus, where we have, the wants of men can- 
nat le numbered, though the ſenſe is ſo. different. II. 5, inſtead of trees 


not 
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not to ſuppoſe that he read another word inſtead of mp. The follow- Ch. Xv. 
ing words, nec prohibui cor meum quin onn voluptate frueretur, & obs 
| leblaret ſe in his gue praparaveram, & hane ratus ſum partem meam 
- þ uterer labore meo, 11. 10. are a very good paraphraſe, but not a literal 
| verſion: and, in the next verſe, in quibus fruſira ſuduveram like wiſe 
expreſſeth the meaning, but not the words of Solomon. I fay the 
ſame of Futura tempera oblivione cundta puriter operient, verſ. 16. of 
the addition perfecta ei olſidio, ix. 14. and of the interpretations vani- 
tatis arguentur prœterita, xi. 8. and amplius his filt mi ne requiras, xii. 12. 
for though this laſt fentence is not at all a verſion. of the ſacred writer's 
words, it may be looked upon as a paraphraſe of his advice: Moreover, 
my ſon, be admoniſbed by theſe, conſidered in its connection with what 
followeth. 
$. 5. But it was not always the fate of ST. IRON, to preſerve the 
ſenſe of his original, when he abandoned the letter. Therefore we are 
not immediately ta conclude that his copies differed from ours, when - 
ever we find the ſenſe he has expreſſrd different from what we read 
in the Hebrew. Thus v. 6. non gi providentia does no way anſwer 
the text, wherein Solomon adviſes a man who has made a vow; not 
to pretend to excuſe himſelf from performing it, by alledging a mif- 
take, either of his own, in making that vow, or of the meſſenger 
who is ſent to ſummons him to pay it. Say nut that it is am error. 
But if, inſtead of aſcribing the error, either to himſelf, or to the meſ- 
ſenger, a man ſhould. own: the vow, and anſwer: the meſſenger who 
| is ſent by the Prieſt: in the name of God to require the performance: 
of that vow, chis is an errur; one would be apt to think his meaning g 
is, God, does not mind. ſuch: things ; or, in general, there is no prouideur e- | 
and this: ſeems to have been the caſe ſuppoſed by Sr. JeRoM, as well 
% by the Author of the: Aralic verſion, though: it is certainly very 
different from that againſt which Solomon's advice is directed: That 
Prince did not underſtand the rules of reaſoning, and rhetorick ſo ill, 
es to propoſe the following motive to an avowed Epicurean : Ny 
K k 2 ſhould = 


- - : _ - — We. * 10 RR Oy» Re V 2 
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Ch. XV. ſhould God be angry. at * voice, and Are the works of thin 
hands ? 
. 6. Again: one nde ſuſpect that that F aber 8 tranſlating the 
beginning of ix. 12. neſcit homo finem ſuum, is owing to a various 
reading; becauſe it is plain, from the context, that Solomon does not 
ſpeak of men's death, but of any convenient time. Yet as a Han 
time, and a man's. death, are often ſynonymous expreſſions an inter. 
preter who, by his Commentary, appears to have beſtowed more of 
his trouble in fiſhing allegories and moralities out of his text, than in 
examining the meaning of his Author, may very well have con- 
founded them in a place where he ought not; and it is probable he 
7 85 & 7. SYMMACHUS, Who, as well as Sr. Jerom, allowed himſelf ſome 
liberty in his tranſlations, made a very good uſe of it in the laſt men- 
tioned place : for, inſtead of the general word time, Ny, he employed 
a more particular one, evxxipuay, opportunity, whereby the meaning of 
Solomon is expreſſed without the leaſt ambiguity. The ſame judi- 
ci0us method may be obſerved viii. 14. in his making uſe of the word 
a ropes. d, difficult, to render OD vanity, for the ſubject there ſpoken of 
is the unaccountableneſs of the ways of Providence. In general, it 
muſt be ſaid to the honour of that — t he ſeldom miſſeth 
the ſenſe of the original. 5 20s 24. 
- .8. Vet; a learned man is of opinion that his verſion of viii. ö. 
as related in. the Roman edition, u | TEA Y per! £1 xcigòg XG % 
T@oTr0G,. is not agreeable to. the Hebrew; quæ non. videntur congruere 
cum Hebrao, But I muſt beg leave to be of a different opinion. 
There can be no difficulty in Ny being tranſlated xaugo; xoriag a tine 
of neceſſity ; for thus the meaning of Solomon is fully expreſſed, viz. 
that there! is a proper time for every thing, out of Which noting can 


3 8 Not. in Hexapla. Davavs repreſents 5 $ verſion as not dif- 
fering from that of the LXX, 1 55 2 bir, but the other IFSGIng 1 is more like that 
interpreter. 1 
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B be properly done, ſo that vip Ne is the ſame thing here 48 ebxaigia Ch. XV. 


proper opportunity, ix. 12, As for bd, I can ſee no reaſon why 
that word ſhould not be rendered r, for though it is often, and 
I perhaps moſtly underſtood of a juridic act, yet that is not its conſtant 
meaning; and it may alſo ſignify reafon, way, manner, cuſtom: Then 
| why ſhould not SYMMACHus have been of opinion that this was its 
genuine ſenſe in this place? That notion was no way improper in a 


paſſage where Solomon recommends wiſdom, from its uſefulneſs in di- 


reting us to chuſe the fitteſt Py * every thing, and the right 


manner of doing it. 
8. 9. Another 5 learned man declares he does not underſtand what 


| SYMMACHUS meant by maperiVorra, Ai. 3. But the ancient inter- 
preter ſeems to me to have taken Solomon's ſenſe much better than 
the modern Critick. If a tree falleth towards the South, or towards the 
Nerth, in the place where the tree falleth there it ſhall be. To under- 
ſtand that proverbial expreſſion, it is neceflary to conſider Solomon's 


deſign in making uſe of it. He urged the duty of doing good to the 


poor, from that conſideration, that no act of beneficence is loſt for the 


doer. T his he proves further from a deeper obſervation into the courſe 


of nature, viz. that things are preſerved, for the benefit of the owner, 


by the very means which, at firſt ſight, ſeem to have a quite con- 


tary tendency. Thus the moiſture of the ground, ſo neceſſary to ve- 


getation, ſeems to be loſt when it evaporates by the action of the ſun. 


But it is quite the reverſe : for when, by that action, the clouds are ſuf- 
ficiently filled, they muſt burſt into rain upon the earth, which gets its 
own again. The ſentence miſunderſtood, as I apprehend it, by Mr. 
| Le CLexc, is joined with this firſt inſtance, by the copulative particle 
y which ſhews that both muſt be to the ſame purpoſe. The mean- 


ing of it is, that when a tree has loſt that which ſeemed to be its 


greateſt fecurity againdt being carried away, viz. its being fixed in the 


* Theſe are Biſhop PaTrick's expreſſions on this place. I CLzxc on that 


Flace, Quid ſibi velit non M quer. | | SET 
1 „ | ground, 
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Ch. XV, ground, by the means of its roots, the winds and ſtorms have no more | 


Fewef ner its but it remaineth there for the uſe of the owner, That = 


may be expreſt either plainly, as Solomon did, or by laying that peo. 
ple will Ad it or meet with it in that very place ; Which is the en; 
of SYMMACHUS' - magœrel ger. Thus, without having recourſe to 


any various reading, we may very well account for the uſe made of | 


that expreſſion by that judicious tranſlator. 
§. 10. But I myſt own, this might likewiſe be —— for by a 


very inconſiderable various reading. As SYMMACHUS, inſtead of C00 


in the ſingular number, made uſe of Je in the plural, it may be ſup- 


paſed that ſubſtantiye agreed, in number, with the verb WHAT 70. 
ra, and was its nominative: Thus, without any variety in the ſenſe 
we may look upon his verſion, as quite literal, if inſtead of gy, 


which is, an irregular word, he read vm. Where the trees al, there 


they ſcall be. 


$. 11. Now, to return to. Lz Cn 8 W that learned 


Critick Was very, apt ta conclude that Greek and Hebrew proverbs had 


the ſame ſenſe, Whenever he perceived the leaſt reſemblance between 
them; and it ſeems that prejudice, deceived him in this place. He 
found a Greek proverb, wherein, mention is made of a fallen oak, 
ee Meese Tas any, Cera; and „without conſidering any fur- 


: ther the meaning of that proverb, viz. that every body is ready to tate 
advantage of, 4 mars mi fortune who, falls into any diſgrace, became, 
in his eye, the interpretation of Solomon's, ſentence, But he ſhould 
have taken, notice, that the oak of the Greek proverb is taken away 


by every body, whereas. Solomon's. tree ſtill remaineth in the place 


Where, it fell, which makes a very material difference. Beſides, ac- 
_ carding. to that interpretation, the proverb of the tree, and that of the 
rain, cannot preſerve that ſameneſs of application to one ſubject, which 


the context, and their being linked he by the e, particle 
55 ſhew ey. muſt be capable of. 


5 12. ; 
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g. 12. Before we conclude this chapter it muſt be obſerved, that Ch. XV. 


| though paraphraſtical interpretations of Tranſlators muſt be carefully 


| diſtinguiſhed from real various readings, yet the cafe is not the ſame 
E with reſpect to ſuch paraphraſtical interpretations, as appear to have, at 
| any time, been foiſted into the very text of the original tongue. I 
am much miſtaken if this is not the caſe of a word which we find in 


| no other verſion but the Araptc, vii. 26. (Heeg, one that is poſſe ſed 


S any thing) and which I at firſt imagined to be ſome double interpre- 
tation of the yord ENg2 derived from Origenes's Enneapla. But 
pon further conſideration, and eſpecially upon comparing that read- 
| ing with the CHALDEE paraphraſe, I am convinced its origin muſt be 
| looked for higher up than any Greek verſion. It is true theſe two 


interpreters do not agree in any point, but the inſertion of an idea which 
| 8 quite foreign both to the Maſorethie text and to all other verſions > 


Yet their difagreement, in that very idea, is ſuch, that it ean be eaſily 


ꝛccounted for upon a ſuppoſition that the word dp paſedit was at 


frſt introduced in ſome MSS. by way of interpretation between N77 
| ad . This introduction is the mere probable as the paſſage, 
on account of its being very ellipticah, and of the bold metaphor there - 


in uſed by the facred Orator, (ſee 2. O. iii. 37 &c.) may have been 


judged to be above the reach of the vulgar without that ſupplement; 
| and this, by the by, is a ſtrong reaſon: with me for judging that word 
furious ;. for it brings down. the grammatical conſtruction of this place: 


ſo much more upon a level with the meaneſt capacity of common 


| readers, than the received reading, that I can ſcarcely imagine how it 
could have been dropt, had it been genuine. Now once Mp got 4 
| boting' into the text after N, both together may eaſily be conceived: 


o have been changed into the hiphil p without any alteration in 


the ſenſe; and as letters of the ſame organ have been often interchanged 


| of Copyiſts, we need not wonder if a Tranſcriber finding a y inſtead: | 


of the initial N, dropt the ) after the p in order to have an intelligible 


| ord, and thus, 3 a ſuccefiion of blunders, was produced, as I 
— con- 


y 
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Ch. XVI. 


has more of it than he can well bear? Was I to account for the phz- 
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conjecture, that reading which Jospphus the Blind paraphraſes in theſe 
words, yd N px Ny NN, who (the . gives avundanc = 
of zrouble to FB, ale or huſband. = 


CHA 1 TER XVI. 


Several varieties may be accounted for by the ads guity of the expreſſns 
erther of the original or of the verſions. 


F. I. H E different ſignifications of one word may ſometimes have 

been the occaſion of various tranſlations, without various 
readings, Thus the manner in which the LXX and ST. IR ROM tran- 
flated the 2oth verſe of ch. v. muſt not make us imagine they did not 
read as we do, nyt. The verb My bath ſeveral acceptations; and 


the LXX, who rendered it , in two other places of this book, 


1. 13. and iii. 10. may very well have looked upon that ſignification as 
the moſt agreeable to Solomon's meaning in this paſſage. This is the 
more probable, as a derivative of ELIOT AW, VIZ, rege oH, con- 
ſtantly anſwereth, in their verſion, the word py, which is derived 


from y, and if we do cloſely examine the text, we may perhaps 


find reaſon to think, that ST. JeRoM was in the right to follow them, 
as he really did in both his verſions, though it muſt be owned his La- 
tin falls very ſhort of the energy of the Greek. One of the ſignif- 

cations of the Greek verb, when applied to perſons, is to engroſs one's | 
time and attention by a multiplicity of occupations, ſo as to leave hin 
neither, to think of other objects. Now, though My originally had 


that ſignification with reſpect to unpleaſing thoughts and occupations 


only, is not the authority of the LXX ſufficient to perſuade us that 


it was afterwards taken in a leſs limited ſenſe, and applied to any ſub- 


jet whereby a man's mind may be entirely taken up? We fay in 


Engliſh that a man's mind is oppreſſed with grief, Would it be too 


bold an expreſſion, to ſay that it is oppreſſed with joy, when a man 


nomenon 
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nomenon mentioned by Solomon, viz. that time floweth b Ch. XVI. 


by men who enjoy a conſtant proſperity, I ſhould think the following 
ſolution as good as any. All the powers of their ſoul are at all times 


ſo much taken up with pleaſure, that they can mind nothing beſides 
preſent enjoyment. Now this, together with the pious reflexion, that 
God Almighty is the Author of ſuch enjoyments, is the very. ſenſe put 
by the LXX upon Solomon's words, O Oedg v aurov a 5 


| gyn rg QUTE. 


. 2. If the ſame general meaning of weg e be applied to the . 


two other places where the ſame interpreters have made uſe of that 
word, to expreſs y, 1. 13. and iii. 10. the deſign therein aſcribed to 
God will appear more ſuitable to his infinite goodneſs, than it does in 
the ſeemingly literal verſion of Arias Montanus. For to repreſent God 
as purpoſing to himſelf the afflictions and diſtreſſes of mankind, as the 


end of the occupations he gives us in this world, is not giving us very 


advantageous ideas of that attribute of the ſupreme Being. See 2, O, 


mm. - 
. 3. The particle 15 thus, ſometimes means rightly, 2 as Numb. 


xxvii. 7. where the LXX rendered it cg, and 2 King. vii. 9. There- 


fore SYMMACHUs, and the Author of the Vulgate, may as well be 

| ſuppoſed to have underſtood it fo, viii. 10. as to have read another 
word inſtead of it. I ſhall ſay nothing for the preſent of the word 111, 
which may be as well rendered wind as ſpirit, becauſe I ſhall have an- 


other opportunity of inquiring into the meaning of the ſeveral . 


wherein theſe different acceptations are to take place. 
F. 4. The word NÞ4, xii. 6. is rendered by the LXX H by 
srunachus, egi peges; by ST. JEROM, in both his verſions, vitta; 


and in that of which we have nothing left but a fragment, ornamentum 3 


in the SyRTAc verſion, en (a word rendered pamum by the Latin in- 


| terpreter, but which I cannot poſſibly deduce from any Syriac root 
mentioned in the beſt Lexicons beſides N, and which, according to 


that derivation, muſt mean ſomething analogous to N @ canal) 


— > es _— 
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\ 


| Not theſe ſo different words prove, that the interpreters had not the 


able as it may, at firſt fight, appear; and that, therefore, there is no 


| broken, This remark will ſtand good againſt GRrGok1vs SyRvs (ſee 
variæ lectiones Sriacæ, in the ſixth Vol. of the Polygl.) who, not 
knowing what to do with the Syriac word Y, makes it a roſe Nc, 


Agon de. SALMASIUS (Exercit. in Solin. T. II. p. 1 quotes an- 

other e from a MS. Lexicon. Arb, T0 nad ppc E 78 
£ Xeuois, 70 NAEKTOV, OLYMPIODORUS, in his Commentary, expounds 
that word 7 70 avbog , dp TE Yeuris, 1% N w 4 weg- 


tation of a ſcrew, (a ſpiral line in columns is nothing elſe) it was ap- 
plied to the mechanical inſtrument of that name, and we ſhall find no- 
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Can one word have ſo many and ſo different ſignifications? and do 


fame text? I think not; but as I ſhall have 7 another opportunity of 
conſidering this paſſage, and of ſhewing how it muſt be underſtood, I 
ſhall now content myſelf, with obſerving that the diſagreement be- 
tween the ſeveral juſt-mentioned ancient interpreters is not as conſider- 


reaſon to conclude from that diſagreement, that their Hebrew copies 
were different from each other in this place. Aube, fays LR CI Exc, 


7s the name of a flower, and it can ſcarcely be ſaid of a flower that it is 


or againſt the Latin interpreter of the Syriac verſion who makes it an 
apple, but as to the LXX, the latter part of the obſervation: might have 
put the learned Critick in mind, that a»vo means ſomething elſe, 
beſides the camomle-flower, *Avbeuuor, ſays HesYCHIUs, T0 e, 
Neis, J gaht Tis Enorrorg I & rolg vibe, H Toro; h pnou w Th 


MEL d ibec . Y xeuriov. Among theſe ſeveral ſignifications, if we 
chuſe that which makes d,,&ͤ a term of architecture, it will ſigniſy 
a. ſpiral line in columns. Then let us ſuppoſe, that, from the repreſen- 


thing mentioned in the paſſage of the LAS, but what | is very fit, 


5 I muſt except TESTER who tranſlated orbis J cannot tell upon what foundation, excep: 5 
he took g to be the ſame with 95353. | 
7 See 2. Obſ. iii. 22, 23. 
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in order to draw water out of it. A {crew may be adapted to that 
purpoſe, and what is a ſcrew, but a column that hath a ſpiral line 
not only deſcribed on the ſurface, but grooved in its very ſubſtance, and 
made into a ſort of canal fit to receive the cord? Theſe remarks were 
written before I knew that the Jews ever made uſe of any derivative 
from 593 to ſignify a ſcrew. But how ſtrongly are they confirmed 
from this obſervation, that that very inſtrument is called 5%) in the 
Talmud. (See CAS TELL. Lexicon heptaglotton.) There is very little 
doubt I think but a cap/iane might alſo have been called ever, ſince 
a capſtane is nothing but a column, whereon a ſpiral line is deſcribed 
by the winding of a cord. The Author of the ARABIC verſion, who 

tranſlated from the LXX, ſeems, if the Latin interpreter did him juſ- 
tice, to have put ſome ſuch conſtruction as we do on the Greek word. 

At leaſt he did not underſtand it of a flower, and emiſio may very well 
ſignify that which lets down. Now, if aui be underſtood of ei- 
ther of the beforementioned inſtruments, which may very probably 
have been part of the water-engine here deſcribed by Solomon, it may 
eaſily be reconciled with the word ro Tep:P:o:; made uſe of by SyM- 


the adjective Tz:Pep1s, and of the adverbs wepPepeg and mepPepmws (ſee 
Steph. Theſ. and Conſtantini lexicon) muſt be, the thing that turns 
round; therefore it is applicable to a pulley, a ſcrew, a capſtane, or any 
other inſtrument that is worked by turning it round. But how does 
ST. JEROM agree with theſe? If vitta is not for voluta, (and that it is 
Not appears from his making uſe in one of his verſions of the more 
general word ornamentum) it muſt be ſaid that interpreter (ſuppoſing 
he underſtood himſelf, which is not very certain) miſtook the meaning 
of SYMMACHvs, whoſe verſion ſerved him inſtead of a dictionary. 
| He ſeldom miſſed the opportunity, when he had any thing to fay 
| Of a rare Hebrew word. Therefore, as he faith nothing of M51, it 
may be preſumed he did not underſtand that word, and rendered the 
L112 C— S_ 


viz. an inſtrument very convenient to hawl up the cord of a well, Ch. XVI, 


Machos. The meaning of that ſubſtantive, if determined by that of 
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Ch. xVI, Greek one T9 wepiPeges, which he took for a girdle, or any thing that 
is tied either about ihe body or about the head, and thought the word 
vitta might do well enough, as an allegorical interpretation was always 

at hand to ſolve all difficulties. I ſay it is not very certain ST. IEROM 
underſtood himſelf well in this place, and I think every body will have 

the fame doubt, who will take the trouble to examine his Commen- 
tary, after laying aſide all ſort of prejudice. What could be his mean- 
ing in making a rio0and aud a Brook, vitta and rivus the fame 
thing ? 
& 5. Synonymous words are not FE ſo in all reſpects. Words 
of a very different import, when taken in a literal ſenſe, may be uſed 

to fignify the ſame thing in a figurative way. Several varieties of that 
kind may be obſerved between the interpreters, which it would be un- 
reaſonable to impute to various readings. Thus the words rule and 
drnog, made uſe of by all the ancient Greek interpreters but the LXX, 
wherever we read ban, vanity, in the text, are really fynonymous to 
fal od vH and vanitas, the expreſſions made uſe of by the LXX and 
the Vulgate, provided you make a proper allowance for the difference 
between literal and figurative Genification. Steam and vapour are very 
proper emblems of vanity and emptineſs; and I can give no other rea- 
ſon beſides cuſtom, why I have preferred the proper exprefſion to the 

— kgurative, in thoſe places where the fimile implied in that metaphor 
zs rather hinted at than plainly expreſſed in the original; for the latter 
krleeally agrees better with the * Hebrew, But people are ſo much uſed 
to the word vanity, in the book of Eccleſiaſtes, that they could never 
imagine it to be the fame book, if that word was taken out of it. 

$. 6. There is a place, ix. 2. where it is very plain the MISS. of 
ancient interpreters were not like ours; yet the various readings are not 
as much diverſified, as one might imagine from the variety of tran- 
| Mlations, 53571 could not be rendered uaſawry;, Aha, incerta. There: 
fore the LAS, SYMMACHUSs, and the Author of the — muſt 


> gee Joan, Butt, Lexic, Chald. Rabbin, 


— — — — 17 F 
* 


r 2 Les orig 
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have 
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have read ſomething elſe in their Hebrew copies: But the word $27 Ch. XVI. 
vanity may anſwer them all, for any thing that is not to be known 
| hefore-hand may be conſidered as vain with reſpect to futurity. It 
cannot but be very doubtful whether the LXX read Nys, vii. 12. 
| and v5y2, viii. 8. If their wap abi is to be underſtood from her, as 
| rendered in the AxABIC verſion, it is poſſible they read dyn in the 
firſt place, and 1972 in the ſecond. Yet ſince wap avrys (or wap 
abr) may be underſtood fo as to coincide with the Maſorethic read- 
ing, I would not be too poſitive in giving theſe for various reading of 
—_ _ RE, 

$. 7. The meaning of rare words can, in general, be known only 
from the context. This muſt of courſe produce ſome variety of inter- 
pretation, though there is none of reading. Therefore we are not to 
| wonder if we find almoſt as many different expreſſions, as there are in- 
| terpreters, employed to render the word 9 , xi. 6. The verb 2 
is found no more than three times in the whole Bible, viz. twice in 
this very book, here and x. 10. and once Eſther viii. 5, But it is no 
| here ſo circumſtanced, as to aſcertain its true and proper fignification. 
In the laſt mentioned place it might be tranflated #o be right, or to be 
judged right, which ſeems to be the moſt natural conſtruction, or to 
ſacceed. The ſecond of theſe three ſignifications was, without great 
reaſon, adapted to the text before us by ST. IEROM in his Commen- 
tary, Neſcis quid placeat. The paſſage x. 10. affords very little light. 
"WI is there in Hipbil, and is generally underſtood, by the modern, to 
| make right or to direct, but might equally be rendered fo ſucceed, as 

the deſign of Solomon, in that place, is to ſhew that ſucceſs depends 

upon wiſdom and experience, more than * TO and applica- 
tion, 

d. 8. The known derivatives of "82 are but three: PW, Ecclef.. 
ü. 21. iv. 4. v. 11. Y Prov. xxxi. 19. MD, Pf. vii. 7. for there 


* Le Circ makes that word a Syriac, v. 11. a Chaldaic one, x. 10. and both, Pf, Ixviii, 7. 


is 
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ther underſtand it ſuitably to what we know of the ſignification ot 


indifferent for the main queſtion, whether it means a ſpindle, a whirl 


the meaning of the word "Wd ; the context ſo fully proves that c. 
_ ceeding is what Solomon meant, that though there was a blank in the 
MS, no one could be at a loſs how to fill up the verſion, as to the 


K1Mcuil and the modern; eſpecially M12, which they do, without 


out any ancient authority for aſcribing that ſignification to the word of 
the original, or any reaſon but that of the pretended interchangeable- 
neſcs of the letters of the ſame organ. MD may alſo be literally ren- 
dered ſucceſs, or, when joined to a prefixed 5, ſucceſsfully, in the three 
places where Solomon made uſe of that word, and that conſtruction 
makes'a much better ſenſe than equity, right, or good, which are the 


* things, as the LXX rendered it. For this laſt fignification hath 2 


and the Tranſlators of our Bible 4 ſpindle, is that whereby the ſpinner 
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is no occaſion to take NW? for a noun, Eſth. viii. 5. as it may very wel 
be the verb 1t{cif)- and theſe three found no where elſe but in the fue 
places I have quoted, The two laſt are very arbitrarily tranſlated by 


any apparent reaſon, take to be written for My}. But I would n- 


the root WI, and render the ſenſe thus: God SUCCESSFULLY bringt 
out thoſe which are bound, than needleſsly to mention their chains, with. 


three words employed in the received verſion. As for MW it is pretty 


put to the ſpindle for ſpinning, verticulum, which is the ſenſe agreed 
upon by modern interpreters; or muſt be tranſlated r fg, : 2 


manifeſt dependance upon the notion of ſucceſs, which we take to be 
always implied in that verb and its derivatives, and no account can be 
given of the former more probable than that which KICEI gives, 
in his book of roots, viz. that the inſtrument which he calls à verti, 


is enabled to proceed right in her work, which pretty nearly coincides W 
with the ſame notion of ſucceſs. | 
F. 9. Now, to return to the paſſage that occaſioned this inquiry into 


" See Pagnini The/. 
Dk ſenſe: 
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I particular expreſſions may correſpond, according to the nature of the 
| fubje&t ſpoken of, it would have been very ſurprizing if interpreters, 
abo were led only by the context, and were perhaps ignorant of the 


ginal: Thou knoweſt not whether ſhall PROSPER ; as does alſo LE CENE. 
he fame had been done by the SYRIAC interpreter, and likewiſe by 
srMMAcHos, at leaſt if we allow the conjecture of the * learned LAM- 
R TUS Bos: But the other ancient interpreters choſe to expreſs that 
particular kind of ſucceſs, that attends agriculture. The LXX have 


| fall ſhoot ſtraight ſpoots. See Theophraſt, hiſt, lib. III. c. 6. Ac 
| bath e094o4, another word likewiſe made uſe of by 3 THEOPHRAST US 
| to expreſs the thriving, or rather well looking, condition of both plants 
| and beaſts. The ARasic ſeems to have made uſe of a Greek copy 
| wherein both readings were joined, and the VULGaTE hath oriatur. 
| Thus there is a perfect harmony between the ſeveral ancient interpre- 
ters, notwithſtanding the ſeeming variety of their expreſſions ; but, to 


ton which they receive when applied to the ſubject ſnoken of in this 


much confuſion. == 
& 10. There is a great affinity between the Hebrew tongue and ſe- 


We theſe languages have not always the ſame ſignification in every one 
of them; as, notwithſtanding the great affinity between ſome of our 
eltern tongues, the reſemblance of ſound and ſpelling does not always 
juply the ſameneſs of ſignification. For inſtance, the French word de- 
'rrer, and the Engliſh aeter, as like each other as they ſeem to be, 


„ ſtead of too, ITE makes no- tolerable ſenſe; he reads evt. 
* See 7 peoph, Hiſt, Plant. I. 1. and Scalig. animadv. 


have 


proper ſignification of the Hebrew word, had been unanimous. The 
| received Englith verſion, however, preſerves the generality of the ori- 


| gu, Which ſhould be rendered, ſuitably to the ſubject ſpoken of, 


bnd that harmony, you . muſt put upon thoſe expreſſions the conſtruc- 


place, This having been, hitherto, 3; e was the occaſion of 


el other Oriental languages: yet the words that are uſed in ſeveral 


9 
{nſe: yet as the word ſucceſs is a very general one, to which different Ch. XVI. 
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tion from the Syriac, and not from the Hebrew; and accordingly we 


| PD Med, inſtead of 35hο 127 WRH2 ; for, had their copy been lk 
ours, * would not have made, of a very plain Hebrew ſentenc 


por t: yet we do not find that any of the Hebrew roots from which 


the very word My"? means ill, EsDR. v. 17. Thus the copy of tic 
pendance upon his Jew, rather than after a careful examination of the 
followed by moſt of the modern; This laſt verſion is agreeable to the 


fregit, and therefore is regular : yet it is not perhaps the molt agree 
able to Solomon's meaning, * as we ſhall ſee in another place. 


in this laſt idiom, it means alſo 70 give counſel, Therefore we have fo 
reaſon to imagine that ſome other word had taken the place of PT 
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have not the leaſt affinity of ſignification. But that diſtinction Was not | 
always ſufficiently obſerved by ancient Tranſlators; and this is a ney 
ſource of varieties among them, whereby the integrity of the tex: i, 
no way affected. 
N 11. The word D occurs ſeven times in the book of Ecce. 
ſiaſtes, and always joined with the ambiguous expreſſion MN, The 
LXX conſtantly rendered theſe two words Tponipto COTA choice if 


Ny" can be derived, dy, yy, and Y, means any thing like chujing 
or willing. Did they then read another word inſtead of My? No: 
but ST. JERoM tells us on Eccl. i. 14. that they took that fignifics 
find, in the Syriac idiom, the root Xp" voluit, and in the Chaldai 
LXX is reconciled with that of ST. JeRoM, who, through a blind de 


true meaning of the word, tranſlated affliftio fſpiritus, in which he 


derivation from either of the Hebrew verbs yy" malus fuit, or y 
§. 12. PD means 70 reign, both in Hebrew and in Chaldaic: but 


11. 12, in the copies of the LXX, and of Aale, who made uſe 0 
ej inſtead of Gas 

F. 13. The verſion of the LXX, viii. 4. ea Baoineds E vc 
does not correſpond with our text, and it is manifeſt they read 


+ Bee 2, Obſ. w. 3—10. 


{uct 
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ſuch a Greek one that it is ſcarcely poſſible to make any ſenſe of it. Ch, XVI. 
But this is no reaſon why we ſhould ſuppoſe they read the laſt word 
of the ſentence, D, differently from us, for, to ſay nothing in this 
place of the Hebraic ſignitication of that word, it does certainly mean, 
in the Chaldee dialect, a Man in e and = therefore have 
been rendered £8010 Cov by the LXX. 
8. 14. Solomon faith ii. 25. as I would tranſlate the text of the Ma- 
ſoreths, who ſhall eat, and who ſhall reflect on pleaſure more than I did? 
or, as it is rendered in the received verſion, who can eat, or who elſe 
can haſten bereunto more than 1? Inſtead of that Aquila tranſlated, 
who ſhall eat, and who ſhall ſpare ? Seicerai, in which he was followed 
by ST. JEROM in his firſt verſion, This makes fo little ſenſe, that one 
cannot avoid concluding they were forced into that tranſlation by a 
vicious reading, eſpecially as the inconſiderable alteration of a V into a 
d may have deceived them. They read DV inſtead of . But we 
have not. the ſame reaſon to think that the copies, upon which the 
verſions of the LXX, SYMMACHUS, and the VULGATE were made, 
differed from ours with reſpect to that word; though their ſeveral ver- 
| fions differ from what we take to be the moſt common acceptation of the 
Hebrew word. According to the Chaldaic idiom 2% means 70 feel; 
from whence ſeveral modern interpreters think this place ought to be 
rendered, who gratified his ſenſes more than J? and this is the ſenſe of 
the VULGATE, quis deliciis affluet ut ego? May not other ancient in- 
| terpreters have been of the ſame opinion? If fo, SyMMacaus may 
have expreſſed that ſenſe by a word that implies the conſumption of 
| every thing wherewith a man can gratify his ſenſes, d] and the 
LXX, though they may perhaps have read NW! or MU, may alſo 
be ſuppoſed to have read as we do, and confined the general ſignifica- 
tion of feeling to that particular gratification of the ſenſes which ſeemed 
to them to follow of courſe after the mention made bY Solomon of bis 


| eating, viz, that of drinking. Tis Odyi]as * rig wieraiʒ ſee 3. O. 
XXXvi. 5. 


SE mmm CHAP: 


Ch. XVII. 9. I; "HERE is no gag but hath eu words that dem to 


all 1 


ſpect, muſt not be conftrued into a various reading. AquiLa and 


v, i. 14. as well as in other places where ST. IEROM hath Mictio. 


further in another place. 


from 2, and tranſlated affluam : The former took 79 for an affix, 
and tranſlated Weigtrw ce, taking the derivation from D. 


all the reſt, that it can ſcarcely be imagined how all the Wicerpeeten 


3 KUAIRIG, @ cup and ſeveral cups: SYMMACHvs, ſeveral kinds and ſer- 
vices of meaſures, as ST. JEROM renders his Greek, menſurarum ſpecies 
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CnaprER b 
"EW" urls derived JT" different roots. 


have as much analogy to one root as to another. When 
the aznibentzon affixed to ſuch words by uſe and cuſtom is loſt, inter. 
preters have no other method to come at that Ggnification but to judge 
of it by that of the root from which they derive them; and, in this, 
they may eafily differ: But the difference between them. in that re- 


TnEODOTION made uſe of the word voun, and SYMMAcnvus of C4. 


Yet this is no reaſon why we ſhould imagine that their ſeveral copies 
differed from each other or from ours, for the word , which is 
in thoſe places, may as well be derived from My? pavit, as from h 
contrivit, and both afford a ſenſe ſuitable to the ſubject. But of this 


§. 2. Pp) implies a notion of Aenne, and AD) meahs 5h try, 
which accounts for the diverſity between the LXX and the Vulgate, 
ii. 1, The latter, taking diy for part of the word dy, derived it 


F. 3. When one compares together the ſeveral verſions of the two 
laſt words of ii. 8. the meaning of each of them fo widely differs from 


could have the ſame text to tranſlate. The LXX have oivoy00v uy o 
Nbg, a man and ſeveral women to | pour cui the wine : AQUILA, u 


& afppoſitiones. ST, IERONMA himſelf, in the Vulgate, Scyphos & ures 
: 
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water, both warm and lukewarm. The modern, inſtead of chuſing 
among the ancients, have ſtill increaſed the number of various inter- 
pretations: Some render theſe words, vi & viarum; ſome, electas mu- 
heres ex prada; ſome, bonorabiles mulieres; ſome, whe mulierem 
captam ; ; ſome, captivam & captivas ; ſome, ſymphony and a fet of i Ng- 
ing-women ; ſome, currus or quadrigam & quadrigas; and our received 
verſion, with many more, rather by way of -paraphraſe than of literal 
tranſlation, mufical inſtruments of all ſorts, I ſhall not, for the preſent, 
examine which of all theſe interpretations 1s right ; but I muſt obſerve 
that they all aroſe, not from various readings, but from various deriva- 
tions of one word. d may be derived from two different Hebrew 
roots, T& breaſt, and TW 70 lay waſte, and likewiſe from Chaldaic, 

Syriac, and Arabic roots, of different fignifications. Thus all copies 
may agree, notwithſtanding the numberleſs varieties of interpreta- 
tions. | | 
§. 4. The conftrution put upon the latter * of vi. 105 in the | 
 Vor6ars, is very different from the ſenſe expreſſed in all other ver- 
ſions. The following words, on vidit ſolem, neque cognovit diſtantiam 
boni & mali, do not appear, at firſt, to be the tranſlation of the ſame 
original that was rendered by the LXX, 9 ys % g ids xy d £yve 
d α %, TETW v reg TETOY ; and in the received Engliſh verſion, more» 
over he hath not ſeen the ſun, nor known any thing; this hath more reſt 
than the other. Yet when we compare theſe: ſeveral. verſions with the 
text, we find no various reading, but an inconſiderable one with re- 
ſpect to ſtops. Our Hebrew copy hath a ſtop (athnah) after act ſcen 
the ſun nor known ; whereas this laſt word, , is conſtrued with the 
immediately following ſubſtantive in the Vulgate, and probably in the 
LXX. How that accent came to be placed there by the Maſoreths, 

I cannot tell with certainty, but it is probable that the ſenſe in which 
| they took In, made them conclude that ſubſtantive could not, in 

| this place, be governed by the preceding verb: There would be but 

M m 2 little 


in minifterio ad vina fundenda : The Ta RGUM, Syphons pouring out Ch. XVII. 
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Ch. XVII. little fenſe indeed in faying, that ar abortive did not Inow reſt, for 


not of being ſeen; and if there is any thing which an abortive may be 


it is much properer to ſay that it doth not either ſee or enjoy any thing 
at all, but then reſt cannot be diſtinguiſhed from other enjoyment, 


_ quievit ; but it may as well be deduced from two other roots, n ad- 


that which tallies the beſt with the exigencies of the text. The Au- 


the third, or from the fourth root, for the word diſtance may equally 


after them the Maſoreths and the modern, adopted the derivation from 


as he underſtood it. Thus moſt verſions tranſlated thoſe pronouns, 


the abortive above the man whoſe life is unfortunate. ST. JEROM in 
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knowing, in Hebrew, implies the notion of enjoyment, eſpecially when 
applied to abſtracted ſubjects, that are capable of being enjoyed, though 


faid to have enjoyed in this world, it muſt be 7%; though, in truth, 


The modern had the ſame reaſon to adopt that ſtop, the merits of 
which cannot be examined without inquiring a little further into the 
meaning of NM ; for we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that that word 
was not in the copy from which the VuLGATE was made. 

& 5. NM is generally derived either from NY reliquit, or from m2 


duxit, or IM deſcendit. From theſe different roots ariſe different fig- 
nifications, amongſt which it is the buſineſs of an interpreter to chuſe 


thor of the Vulgate ſeems to have preferred the derivation either from 


be underſtood, either of the ſpace between a place from whence you 
deſcend, to that where you go; or of a ſpace to be run over, when 
you conduct any body from one place to another. The LXX, and 


NY or M2, and, as the pronouns M2 i are quite undetermined to 
ſignify either perſons or things, each interpreter choſe that of the two 
which he imagined would beſt ſuit the ſenſe of the whole ſentence, 


this than the other, meaning that the preference is given by Solomon to 


the Vulgate, underſtood thoſe pronouns of things and not of perſons, 
and would probably have rendered them in general words, had not the 
notion he had of a good tranſlation required he ſhould expreſs Solo- 
mon's meaning, in a more explicit manner than the Author himſelf 
1 had 
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had expreſſed it. 


proper to that Father, the difference between good and evil is too pre- 
ciſe a notion, for ſuch an unlimited expreſſion as M2 12 which pro- 
perly mean 10 this from that. It may be that St. Jerom had that in- 
terpretation from the Jew who taught him Hebrew, which is the 
more probable as the Chaldee Paraphraſt has it, and is ſtill more par- 
ticular than the Chriſtian Father. But neither Jews nor Chriſtians 
have a right thus to particularize what has been expreſſed only at large 
| by the ſacred writers. If we will uſe phraſes better accommodated to 

the genius of our weſtern languages than the vague expreſſion hi and 
that, yet we muſt ſtill preſerve the generality of the original expreſſion, 
and fay, he did not ſee the ſun, nor know the difference of things, or the 
choice of things, for I take deſcending to à thing from another, and e 
that thing, to be ſynonymous expreſſions, 

& 6. Now, as it appears that, independently of the authority of ancient 
and modern interpreters, the text is capable of two different conſtructions, 
we muſt examine which of the two makes the beſt ſenſe. If we derive 

en from dy, and render it ref or quiet, there muſt be a ſtop before 
it. Then the ſeptence will conſiſt of a fingle ſubſtantive, and two 
demonſtrative pronouns, and of courſe be ſo elliptical that no ſenſe can 
be made of it without ſeveral ſupplements. Re/? to this above this. I 
ſhall not diſpute upon the ſupplements; but when they are allowed, 
what light do they reflect upon the Author's reaſoning? The abortive 
| bath more reft than à man who dies miſerable, after enjoying happineſs for 


| 4 long time. How ſo? I underſtand how, upon the whole, the ſtate 


| of the one may be preferable to that of the other; but as for ref, it is 
rather the portion of him who was wearied with troubles and misfor- 
| tunes, when death relieves him from them all, than of the abortive 
| Who never bore any fort of fatigue. DEER — 
9. 7. The other interpretation is not ſubject to fach inconveniences, 

and ſquares, as well as poſſible, with Solomon's argument. His de- 
ſign 1 ls to prove what he had ſet forth, VIZ. that the condition of an 


abortive 
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Ch; XVII. abottive 18 pre ferable to that of an unfortunate long- liver. In order to 


this he alledges, firſt, that which is common to both, viz. to bans 


come in vain, that is to fay, to have gained no ſolid advantage, and to 


depart in darkneſs; Then of courſe he muſt come to that which eſta- 
bliſhes the preference given to the abortive, viz. that he hath not ſeen 


that ſun, under which there is nothing for mankind but vanity and 


vexation, and has not been apprized with thoſe deſires that lead men 


towards one object rather than towards another, and are the eternal 
ſource of their anxieties and miſery. See our Paraphraſe of this 
To NN | 
FS. 8. The word recurrat of ST. Ir ROM, xii. 6, and currgexdcn of | 
| the LXX, in the fame verſe, afford another inſtance of diverſity of 
ſenſe ariſing from various derivations, without various reading. Both 
M and s' may be derived either from or from p, which ib 


the ſame with 887). Modern interpreters derive them both from 125 
as appears by their tranſlating them be broken ; but they muſt have been 


both deduced from Nu or y, the firſt by ST. IE ROM in both his 
' verſions, and the ſecond by the LXX ; ſince both recurrere and cu- 


TEX AGew anſwer the ſignification of that Hebrew verb. I ſee no res- 
ſon, from the context, to ſupport the interpretation of the LXX in 
this place; but I think ST. IE ROM was right, if not in the tranſlation, 


at leaſt in the choice of the derivation, 7 does not properly mean 


to run; but to male haſte, It is applied, in that general ſenſe, to the 


| ſudden operation of God's will in the natural world Pf. cxlvii. 15. 


and to a man that reads currently Habak. ii. 2. Then let us con- 
fider the nature of the ſubject here ſpoken of, and we ſhall find that 
a very material circumſtance would be wanting, in the enumeration af 
the ſeveral accidents whereby the water-engine deſcribed by Solomon 


Ig uſcleſs, if he had not mentioned the pulley's haſtening its mo- 


"He * "TE taken.” notice. pf e the 1 8 being ? 5 nach 


5 * chap, vill, 5. +4 4+ 2 


h; 
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| but when the cord, that runs through the groove of a pulley, falls out, Ch, XVII. 
or is taken away from it, the moſt immediate and infallible effect of 
that accident, on the pulley, is to haſten 1 its motion for a few inſtants : . 
and that quick whirling, or rotation, is a ſure forerunner of the ap- 
proaching intire ceſſation of that motion. The reader may eaſily apply 
this to the ſubject repreſented by that emblematical deſcription. Now 
that Solomon intended to take notice of the immediate effects of the 
cord's loſing its hold in the pulley, appears from his mentioning an- 
other conſequence of that accident, viz. that the veſſel that hanged 
from that cord 1s, by a violent and irregular fall, daſhed againſt the 
fide-walls of the well, and falleth in pieces upon it. There is another 
conſideration, which induceth me to prefer the ſenſe I have expreſſed 
in my tranſlation, and of conſequence the derivation from which that 
| ſenſe ariſeth. It is not probable that Solomon made uſe of three dif- 

ferent words in one ſentence, PN, M, PM, to expreſs the 'very 

ſame idea, The word broken, once employed, might have expreſſed 

all he intended to ſay, had his meaning been ſuch as it is repreſented 
nn our received verſion, ever . . the golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher 

be broken . . . or the wheel Soles: Three different words muſt be ſup- 
| poſed to convey three different ideas, except you have ou. I reaſons 
| tothe contrary, - 


2 ? 4 * 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Errors f 22 in tranſcribing ancient verſions, — not be are 
into Various readings of the ine. | 


% x. &1 is not to be preſumed, that any of the ancient verfions of Ch. XVIIL. 
_ Scripture eſcaped the common fate of all other ancient books; | 

and were preſerved, down to our time, ſuch as they came out of the 

hands of their ſeveral authors. They went. through the hands of 


Copyiſts, and that is ſaying enough, T herefore we may as well im- 
pute 
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Ch. XVIII. pute t! the diſagreement between them and our Hebrew text, to a cor- 


ruption .of the Greek and Latin, as to an alteration of the Hebrew 
MSS. This is a new reaſon for us, to be cautious, how we allow a 


diverſity of interpretation, to be evidence of a various reading in the 


original. We muſt be determined in our judgment, by the greater or 


leſſer probability, and always remember, that the original and the ver- 


ſions may afford mutual light to each other. If the verſions are of 


uſe, to judge of the ſtate the Hebrew text was in at the time they 
were made, that text may likewiſe ſerve, to reſtore the verſions to 


their original purity. But it muſt be conſidered, that when two or 
more 'verflans which are, not like to have been copied from or cor- 


' refed by each other, agree in a reading that differs from the preſent 


Hebrew text, then it is probable the variety is not owing to a miſtake 
of the Greek or Latin Tranſcribers, but to a real various reading ot 


ſome ancient Hebtew copy: Thus as the Arasic verſion, x. 9. is 


manifeſtly. made of £ ETgeey Aibeg, J at firſt imagined that e emolguy Was 
a corruption of ifoiows, as we read in the LXX. But if it was 6, 


whence - ſhould the notion of taking ſtones for an object of adoratim 


have crept into the work of Poſephus the blind? The two interpreta- 


tions, though different from each other, make it plainly appear when 


compared together, that ſome MS. of the original had a word fignity- 
ing ſetting up inſtead of y That word may have been either 0 


from db with a paragogic N, or &#2-from X&3. But though it 


cannot be faid that either of them would be improper in this place, 
yet from the meaning of the other three proverbial ſentences where- 


with this one is linked, and from the tendency of the argument Solo- 


mon had in hand, it ſeems it was more to his purpoſe to mention the 
throwing up or pulling down, or otherwiſe removing of ſtones, than the 


Jetting up of any thing. Therefore the various reading though real, 
is not to be preferred to the Maſorethic text. Now to return to the 


Copyiſts of the ſeveral verſions of the book of Eccleſiaſtes, the errois 


they oommitted ſeem to have been of three different forts, Some 


words 
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words were omitted through overſight; ſome were left in, as part of Ch, XVII 


the text, which had been at firſt inſerted only by way of notes; and 
ſome were changed into others. When any of theſe cauſes may pro- 
bably have produced the obſerved diverſity, between the Hebrew text 


dui verſion, we need not ſeek further. The text of the verſion 


© muſt be reſtored, ſo as to agree with the Hebrew, as it is hom it 
originally did. 
. 2. The words x 6x Ts dyis are all we find in the LXX to an- 
ſwer N p22, viii. 10. But two letters (or) may rather have 
been forgotten in writing Tome, than the whole word d be either 
| added or omitted. Thus it is probable the LXX had written Ex ris 
ch. Likewiſe, if you grant that the repetition of the ſame ſyllable 
Irn 1 may have been the occaſion of dropping the laſt, ii. 22, you 
need not ſuppoſe that dh was not in the Hebrew of the LXX. They 
| literally tranſlated G7: 7: Yve ra, though our copies have only ri yive- 
ra. I take the omiſſion of the misfortune mentioned by Solomon 
| (as being the natural conſequence of an over affe ctation of wiſdom and 
righteouſneſs, vii. 16.) to have taken its riſe from a neglect of the ſame 
kind, either in the Arabic Tranſlator or in ſome: of the Copyiſts, 
whoſe Greek or Syriac MSS, ſerved him in lieu of original text, 
Therefore I took no notice of it in the table of various readings. . 
F. 3. The manner in which St. Jerom repreſents the verſion of 
dees xii. 5g. in the Latin verſion he made of it, may afford 
ſufficient room to conclude that the Hebrew copy of that interpreter 
differed from ours, about ſome of the words expreſſed in that frag - 
ment: but no inference can be drawn from what is omitted; eſpe- 
cally as, from the few Greek words of SVMMACHUSs, that were pre- 
ſerved throu gh other hands, there is reaſon to ſuſpect theſe. expreſ- 
ſions of the Latin fragment, & diſſolvetur ſpiritus fortitudo, are not free 
from fault. 1 ſhould think St. Jerom read Symmachus thus, g dad 


cee ch. ix. 5. 6. 
N — 3 4 
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5 Ch. XVIII. 1 enim, or 6 eximus, We are certainly led to ſome ſuch reading. 
by the mannet in which the Greek words are come to our hands, 

% 
diznuby i emimroros, But neither of theſe readings ſeems to be genuine. 
Eniroros does not make a complete ſenſe; for being an adjective, it 
requires a ſubſtantive; and as there is a ſubſtantive and no adective in 
the text, it is probable that word is the corruption of ſome ſubſtan- 

tive, which the Copyiſts could not readily underſtand ; that is to lay 
of ſome rare word. Perhaps SYMMACHUs wrote 1 oi, a word 
which, though taken notice of by the learned HEsycn1vs, may have 
been unknown to many tranſcribers. That ſingle word, which is ren- 
dered odr Venus, does really anſwer the meaning of Solomon, and 
may very well have been looked upon as ſufficient to expreſs it. As 
SYMMACHUs allowed himſelf the liberty of paraphraſing, or putting | 
ſeveral words inſtead of one, he may as well have contracted his ori- 
gina] in ſome places, or put a fingle word for ſeveral, when that could. 
be done without altering the ſenſe. He had a particular reaſon to do 
it in this place, if he conſidered the words which we render, fe 
graſhopper ſhall become à burden, and defire ſhall fail, as fit to raiſe ob- 
ſcene ideas, in caſe. they were literally tranſlated; and this is no way 
an improbable 7 ſuppoſition. H trio might alſo. be a corruption of 
9 enmobia (in which cafe: it is the tranſlation of the following clauſe 
defre ſhall: fail, which otherwiſe is. miffing. in Symmachus's verſion) or 
of evi, irc, eminAss, iind, and then we ſhould ſay that 
the Greek interpreter underſtood this place, pretty much like Dr. Mead, 
of a hernia occaſioned by the relaxation of the omentum, and its fall- 
ing into the ſcrotum. ' I own ST. Jezon declares, that SYMMACHUs,. 
and the learned APOLLINARIUs, who followed him, did not agree 
with the Hebrew in this place. But it is poſſible St. Jerom did not 
underſtand the word, made uſe of by thofe interpreters, who were 
wan, * ſuperiors i in learning; for it muſt be owned: the knowledge 


? 869 Org . 5p. 
of 
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ol that Father in the Greek tongue was not very deep. However; Ch. XVIII. 


the condition in which that portion of SYMMAcHus's verſion is now, 
leaves as much room at leaſt to conjecture that part of it has been loſt, 
zs to ſuppoſe that his Hebrew copy had not the words 23771 53ND), 


the direct verſion of which is not found in the fragment — nd 


sr. JEROM. 
§. 4. The i purſued by e in his edition of FE 


LXX, muſt naturally have introduced many additions, for when two 


different verſions of the ſame Hebrew words 7 rg to be in the 2 


diſtinguiſhed from each other, only by aſteriſks & = 
was very natural for an ignorant Copyiſt, to ſkip over thoſe . the 


uſe of which he did not underſtand, and to tranſcribe the two verſions, 


a8 a continued ſeries. The manner in which the prodigious compila- 


tion of that learned Father was contracted, by thoſe who conſulted 
their eaſe and conveniency rather than the perſpicuity of the method, 


contributed alſo to increaſe the additions. The choiceſt various read- 


ings of the ſeveral Greek tranſlators were by theſe wrote in the margin; 
from which it is more than probable, that ſeveral crept into the text, 
and have not only kept their footing there time out of mind, but ſome 


did alſo find their way into the Syriac and Arabic verſions where we 


now read them, and this may likewiſe be the caſe of ſome words that 


were, at firſt, intended for nothing elſe but explanatory notes, and 


about which the MSS. do ſometimes differ. 


&. 5. Thus the word &g«6:7;, vii. 21. ſeems to be a gloſs, and a very 


Improper one too. But that gloſs (which perhaps was taken from one 

of the nameleſs verſions compiled | in the Enneapla) is not probably to 
be aſcribed to the LXX, as it is not in the ALEXANDRINE manu- 
_ feript, nor in thoſe upon which the famous edition of ComPLuUTE or 
ALCALA was made. Yet ſuch as it is we find it adopted by the Sy- 
Rac and ARABIC verſions. Again; the VaTican MS. thus repre- 
Ents the verſion of the LXX, xi. 9. ve i fort nagding os du. 
Rug, xg pun i ö gal. &c. But the two words Rates and ju are ma- 


z. | N n 2 nifeſt | 


1 
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Ch. XVIIL nifeſt additions, made by ſome of thoſe ſevere moraliſts who thought 


themſelves wiſer than Solomon: That Prince does not, in this place, 


diſſuade us from enjoying earthly pleaſures ; though he adviſes that 
we ſhould behave, with reſpect to thoſe enjoyments, as becomes men 


who muſt, ſooner or later, be called to an account. But that caution 


is ſufficiently expreſſed in the following clauſe, x) yvw5. ori emi war, 


4 70¹5 c e. ce o Oeog Ev egicei, which would be needleſs, had the words 
zpuuuu; and pw made part of what precedes. The negative py is not 
either in the ALExAnDRINE MS, or in the edition of ComerLurTs, 


| and there is reaſon to think «yuwpog was not in the text of the LAX at 


Sr. IE ROM's time. 
8, 6. As for different Tranſlations jumbled gether, there is a very 


remarkable inſtance of it, vii. 22. r. TAuparug Toneurerai ce, 9 


vc wo NA x xapdiay Ts. Whoever underſtands Greek muſt 


ſee that there is here a maniſeſt repetition; for Aura and xabcds; 


odds is exactly the ſame thing; as well as wormetoeras and xa. 


As for os and xapdiav os, they are not literally the ſame thing in 


Greek, though the difference is not very conſiderable ; but, in He- 


brew, they are ſtill nearer each other, for a fingle letter makes the 
whole difference. The one may be Þ, and the other is JI7. Now, 
as there is no ſuch repetition, either in our Hebrew copies, or in the 


ancient Latin and Syriac verſions, we may ſafely conclude that another 


verſion was left in the Greek text, beſides that of the LXX, and 


from thence foifted-into the Arabic. It is probable indeed the Hebrew 


MSS, uſed by the authors of theſe verſions, differed from each other 
as to the word Þ>; but the ſenſe of the ſentence is fo little affected 
by that difference, that, was there no other between: their text and 
ours, it would ſcarcely be worth ay body's . to enquire which 


of the readings is right: 


S8. 7. But both interpreters muſt, by the uſe thi make- of voni 


ctra and xaxwre, have read , and not . as we have in our co- 
pies; and that various reading of theirs is ſupported by another an- 


cient 


; of 
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cient interpreter, whoſe verſion is, without any probability, fathered Ch, XVIII, 
upon AQUILA, (as has been obſerved by ſeveral learned men) 57 woos 
i cc Wornged c os. It is not eaſy to determine 
with certainty, which of the two e is genuine, becauſe both 
afford a full ſenſe. Vet, the reading of the Greek interpreters ſeems 

to have ſome advantage, even in that reſpect, beſides the antiquity of 

their manuſcripts; for, according to the Maſorethic text, there is but 
one motive alledged why we ſhould not mind evil reports, viz, that 
we know, by our own experience, upon what flight foundations they | 
are generally grounded : whereas, if we read y, there is an addi- 

tional reaſon given, or at leaſt hinted at, viz. that the authors of ſuch 

reports often ſmart for them. Oftentimes alſo thine own heart ſhall be 

vexed, at thy ſpeaking evil of others. It may be added that Þ, which 

ſeems to be a very ancient reading, could never tally with yp. Hows 

ever, as the preference I incline to adjudge to the reading of the Greek 
interpreters is founded upon bare probabilities, I preſerved the other 

in my verſion, as-being more generally eſteemed genuine. 8 

9. 8. The reading of the VATICAN MS, vii. 26. is again clogged. 

with a repetition ; but that repetition is disfigured, as I conjecture, by 

the corruption of the word wherein it lies. Kai evgioxw tyw avr1 x. 

69% TmegTego &. Kal epw is not in our Hebrew copies, nor does it 

appear either in the ALEX. M5, or in the editions of CoMpLUTE or of 

All dus, nor even in the Arabic verſion wherein other double interpreta- 

tions have been faithfully transferred. Whence did that word come? 

In point of ſenſe, it does rather embarraſs than clear up the text; 

and therefore it muſt not be eee to have originally belonged to- 

it. But if you ſappoſe that 5 eugoy was a: various reading of x, evgiozw,. 

it may eaſily have found its Ways from the margin into the text, and 

then have been changed into x; s. Several of thoſe double verſions 

| of the Greek interpreters jumbled together, and often mangled, have 

been preſerved at ſecond hand in the AxABIC verſions, which it 


would be madneſs to conſtrue into various readings. of. the original, 
| be. 
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b. XV III. Who will 1 imagine, for inſtance, that it was ever faid in any Hebrew 
copy, ix. 5. the dead do not exi ift, and know nothing? It is plain ſome 
Abbreviator of Origen had written & ele YwrroV|, x, & vnd 

and the word ywurzoiſes was loſt before the copy came to the hands 
of the ARaBic Tranſlator or Reviſor. 
$. 9. We find a very conſiderable repetition ii. 1 5. complicated with 
a a real various reading. The ALzxXanDRINE MS. runs thus, | Tegurob 
eXdAnon e xaplic pes, ddr: afPpur te Tepiootvpareg Mani, tri W v 
TSro ff. The VATICAN copy is different as to the order of the 
words. Hege e M,jGëA FT xœędia pz, br. 9 7e rere Tv, ours 
& afpuy be Wipitoilpaſog Maker. That different order ſheweth, that 
there were ſome words, which the Copyiſts did not well know how 
to place; and this alone raiſes a ſuſpicion, that part of this paſlage 
was taken from the margin into the text. But that ſuſpicion is ſoon 
changed into certainty, when it appears that the whole meaning of the 
original is contained in that part of the Greek ſentence, that is before 
dior: in the VATICAN copy. Thus the reſt muſt be an addition, ex- 
cept our Hebrew. copies are defective, which is not probable, as the 
ſenſe they afford is complete, and perfectly agreeable to what Solomon 
ſays in ſeveral places of this book; whereas his concluſions ſeem, in 
the Greek, to be aſcribed to a fool: To which it may be added, that 
the two verfions of ST. JeRoM agree with our text. Now the moſt 
probable way to account for that addition is this. One of the unknown 
interpreters may have had an Hebrew copy wherein ſome letters were 
tranſpoſed, and ſome ſo ll-ſhaped as to be miſtaken for others. Thus 
the * of rn being loſt, the H may have been taken for a N, the 1ſt 
5 of 552: for a 2, the 2d joined with the for a , and the 5 put 
at the end inſtead of the middle of the word. Then, inſtead of 
tba 1127; he may have read an , and tranſlated xccordingh, 
6 aPeur nan. As to er F is the repetition of what tbe 
LXX had expreſſed in z*proty. Thus there is no neceſſity to ſup- 
poſe any greater alteration in the original. That various reading of the = 


verſion 
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caſily bastel for. 


| money ſupplieth the want of every thing ; or perhaps, that money en- 
groſſeth the whole attention of bad miniſters of ſtate (ſee above, xvi. 1.) 
| however, he makes uſe of a verb that may be taken in ſeveral different 


ehey, to humble or aff ct. Now; two of theſe ſignifications are joined 


are jorned, for there is no reaſon why a this ſentence Ts apyugis ra- 
ru re, TR Ta1)G) Tamrewwurs ſhould be taken for a noun, 
and it is plain the Arabic interpreter took it for a verb. Is not it very 


en what authority, that AQuILA rendered this place 18 ee 


led in all other MSS, as being reputed the genuine word of the 
ILXX, and was preſerved in the Roman copy, by way of addition, 
| The word DBHWN, vii. 16. (ſee 2. O. iv. 3.) was variouſſy tranſlated: 
by ancient. interpreters.. I ſufpe& one of theſe interpretations is pre- 
ſerved in that clauſe of the next verſe in the Syriac” verſion, Jeſt thow 


| anſwer it either in our Hebrew text, or in any ancient verſion that came 
to our hands. A Copyiſt finding two interpretations of the. ſame cau- 
| tion, not exactly agreeing in ſenſe, may very naturally have taken them 
bor two ſeveral cautions, and imagined that the right place of the ſe- 

cond was after a ſecond advice of Solomon. This I think is a more 
ptobable conjecture than to ſuppoſe either that ſo many Letters as 


Were 


9.10. Solomon tells us x. 19. that, under a bad adminiſtration, 


ſenſes. Ny, among other fignifications, means fo hear, to anſwer, to 


in the VaTic AN copy of the LXX ; for the ALxx. and the editions of 
 ComPLUTE and Ar. Dus have but one. I ſay two of theſe — 


reaſonable, to ſuppoſe that one of them is a various reading, through 
ſome overſight, admitted into the text? Lx CLerc fays, I cannot tell 


tach ouv e v . If that be true, We muſt ſay that ræmeicbo e 
alone is the original verſion of the LXX, preſerved only in the VATrI- 
can copy; and eraxzotre. the various reading of Aq 1LA, that pre- 


Joouldft make thyſelf hateful, mp NY D , where there is nothing to 


Tg Renn x were ever foiſted into the Hebrew text, or that they 


$72 


verſion being once marked in the margin, its getting into the text is Ch. XVIIL 
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Ch. XVIII. were left out of it. This laſt ſuppoſition, eſpecially, can, by no means, 
be admitted, for the clauſe of the Syriac is fitter to ſpoil than to mend 
the ſentence. Since the firſt advice takes in two heads of the ſame 

kind, and propounds but one motive which is adapted to both, the las 
of oppoſition requires that the ſame method ſhould be purſued in the | 
ſecond, as we find it in our text. Here the Arabic tranſlation ſupplics 
us with another inſtance of a double verſion becoming part of tie text. 
At leaſt I am more inclined to think that the two heads of the ſecond 
advice, be not overmuch wicked, neither be thou fooliſh, were thus myul- 
tiplied by Tranſcribers, than to father that irregularity upon the ſacred 
Orator, who, through the whole book, is very exact in ſpecif;ing the 
heads of oppoſition. Some interpreters may have rendered deceitful 
and impious, the ſame. words which were rendered by others, 45 Heul 

' Zuous and cruel, and by the LXX agen; x oxAnes. 
FS. 11. We have already taken notice of ſeugfal inſtances, alan 
the diverſity between ancient verſions and our Hebrew copy partly 
aroſe from the careleſſneſs of the Copyiſts, who wrote one word for 
another i in the Mss. of thoſe verſions. There are many more, where- 
in this is the only ſource of ſeveral ſeeming differences. IlzpuGonas and 
wagaPoges are two words too different in ſignification, to anſwer the 
ſame Hebrew word, i. 17. where we find the one employed by the 
LXX, and the other by THEODOTION : But their reſemblance other- 
wiſe is ſufficient, to ſuſpect that the text of the LXX hath ſuffered 
ſome corruption in this place. It was eaſier for wagpacpegcs. or Teo 
gag, as they n render man, to be changed into Tagbona:, 
than for moan and WH to be miſtaken for each other, which 
muſt have been the caſe, if any Hebrew MSS. ever anſwered the pre- 
ſent text of the LXX. : 
F. 12. The difference between the Fee IO Hebrew text and that 
ancient verſion as it now ſtands ii. 3. may equally be accounted for 
upon two different ſuppoſitions: either that the LXX read DD” 


ſtead ol 72D, or that their Copyilt changed aPkocun into e 
or, 


9 iT 
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For, though Moab is rendered 2 eig nun i. 17. yet they might have Ch. XVIII, 
here underſtood that word of proſperity, according to the original im- 
port of the root from which it is derived, and the notion of Joey is ſo 
intimately connected with that of proſperity, that one ſhould not be 
much ſurprized at ſeeing one expreſſion uſed for the other. It might 
be faid, in ſupport. of that ſuppoſition, that the idea of joy and proſ- 
perity ſuits the argument Solomon had in hand ſo well, that if a word 
capable of that conſtruction was found in the text, it would make the 
ſenſe much plainer. But on the other hand, that very conſideration 
may have miſled a bold Tranſcriber, and the ſlip from one Greek word 
to the other was ſo eaſy, that there is no difficulty in allowing it to 
| have been committed. After all, the Maſorethic text makes very 
good ſenſe (ſee 3. O. ili.) and not fo different, as one might at firſt 
imagine, from that which is expreſſed by the LXX. For if the par- 
ticular kind of folly here ſpoken of be, as it muſt from the circum- 
ſtances of the text, that which conſiſts in indulging ſenſual appetites 
to an exceſs, might not that be ſtiled 4 gay i ife, or evPpoouvn? 

CS 1 3. The true reading muſt be that of the ALExAnDRIAN MS, 
cu Ty Neo Poss, v. 6. and not ov, as in the VaTIcan copy; for 
though the laſt is better Greek, it ſuppoſes a needleſs various reading 
of the original; and the former is ſuch bad Greek as characterizes that 
verſion which has greatly prevailed under the name of the LXX. Lü; 
in AquiLa's ſtyle, conſtantly anſwered Dee; ; and hath been often pre- 

 terved in this book. 

. 14. Had Biſhop PATRICK minded that ſingularity of AquiLA's 

ſtyle, he would never have recommended a correction of the LXX on 
vi. 29. which is no better than a groſs blunder of EPirhAxIus, or of 
the Copyiſts of that Father's works. The common editions of the 
© LXX, ſays be, may be corrected out of Epiphanius, Hæreſ. XLIX. 

* Who quotes this verſe thus, ©«0; cunrex algo er (in the common edi- 

5 tions even in the Polyglot Bible, it is cb 70y d moſt abſurdly) 


 Froinoe dj,” This pretended correction i is a real corruption of the 
O O | | text, 
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E XVIII. text. To, ro- auß gor may be as abſurd as you pleaſe ; but it is a 1}. 
teral tranſlation of H NR, agreeably to the method of the Tran- 
ſlator of this book. It does neither add to, nor take mw thing from 
the original; nor perplex the fenſe. The caſe of quryr%y is very dif. | 
ferent, for firſt the word is not Greek; 2dly, whatever it may be fup- 
poſed to mean, there is nothing in the Hebrew, whereof it can be 

aid to be the verſion ; 2dly, I doubt whether even Od cururò Ga 
mov emoinos sui is * Greek than ovv Toy y mon. Two adjetives | 
joined with the fame ſubſtantive, without any conjunctive particle, can | 
never give a clear ſenſe, and it is not worth our while to alter the wri- 
tings of the ancients, in order to ſubſtitute intricate conſtructions to 
plain ones. 
$. 15. We find or, ao rd cov in the LXX, v. 10. which makes 
no ſenſe; whereas the Hebrew words DX *D are very plain: but theſe 
| $1 words, which SYMMACHUS rendered « jy, might as well be tranſlated 
| 0 _ @r1 d n; and the difference between @» wy and ag is fo mall that 
the paſſage from one to the other was eaſy. ; 
9. 16. What we tranflate thou ſhould/ft never withdraw thy band from 
it, vii. 18. is rendered in the VULGATE, 46 illo ne ſubtrahas manum 
auam; and in Sr. JERoM's firſt verſion, ne dimittas. SVYMMAchus 
hath pen GG : But inſtead of that we find in the LXX PT puittprg. 
B not it more probable their py avs was changed into pudyys, than 
that they ſhould have read, inftead of , another word that hath 
no manner of reſemblance with that verb? 

9. 27. SYMMACHUS may again be of ule to find out the true read- 
ing of the LXX, vii. 26. where darpec; tis xp abrys does not exattly 
anſwer our Hebrew text. It is true one might ſuſpect from the 

_ Cualnet Paraphraſt, that ſome Hebrew copies had a 2 prefixed to 
IT. Vet that Author is not fo accurate in his method, as to give 

toom to aſcertain either the preſence or the abſence of a prefix from 

; his interpretations; and therefore ſince Aqv1LA and SYMMACHUS | 
have #4 Nuhr, we may well ops the LXX originally had Feope 
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of yelots ab rig, in which « caſe "_ „ agreed with the Maſore- Ch. XVIII. 
thic copy. 

$, 18. Several confiraRione may be put on the word Db, viii. 8. 

according to the different ſignifications of now, from which it is de- 

| rived. That verb means to ſend Embaſſadors, 2 King. xiv. 18. Prov. 

ix. 3. and I thought the ſignification derived from thence agreed better 

with the context than the uſual acceptation ; which made me render 

it Embaſſy. But I would not entirely reje& the uſual fignification of 

ſending away. It might be admitted in this ſenſe, viz, that there is 

no mercy to be expected in war, which was generally the caſe in So- 

lomon's time. However, the conſtruction put upon this paſſage by 

the LXX, and by ST. JeRoM in his firſt verſion (for the VurGaTE 

differs, ſee ch. xxil. 1 5.) is, that no ſoldier can expect to be diſmiſſed 

in time of war: But SYyMMacuvs, if the fragment be ſound, made 

uſe of a word that can no way be reconciled with any of the fignifica- 

tions of HD ο Olde tor Wagardarla eig Ref, there is no put- 

ting the army in order of battle for war. Shall we then imagine he 

read NN from all the reſt? Let us ſuppoſe he wrote ar- 

tz, or even * cuij dg av, and he agrees with them. I muſt here 

obſerve that, through an overſight of the printer's, as I preſume, the 

fragment of SYMMAaCHUs was marked in the learned L. Bos's edition, 

35 a various reading of #x ig avbewrog eZuouifur I π GM. 

9. 19. Independently of the correſpondence that is ſuppoſed to be 

between a verſion and its original, this ſentence of the LXX, I veorng * 
| H 1 avoic fpeaerrioTyG, xi. 10. is very odd. Who ever made ſuch a need- - 
lels obſervation as this, folly is vain ? When you. compare that Greek 
with the Hebrew, you find no word to anſwer do but H. But 
the Greek word bears no fort of analogy to the ſignification of the 
root from which u muſt be derived; nor to that of any other 
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" See D'Orwill:'s Xap Non agel. T. II. p. 151. where Is proves that rulacriolai 
does ſometimes, thou h beiden, mean valedicere, 32M 
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Ch. XVIII. Hebrew word, that might be ſuppoſed to have been formerly read in | 


the text, inſtead of MNU. The modern take this word, which oc- 


curs no where but in this place, to be the ſame with tp, or Med, 
the dawn of the day, or the morning ; and it is very probable they are 


right: At leaſt, the root being the ſame, it may be reaſonably. pre- 


fumed the fignification i is not very different. But though youth | is the RB 


morning of life, yet there is no good reaſon for leaving the metaphor 
out of the verſion, much leſs for reducing it with the infipid Chaldee 
Paraphraſt, to a plain deſcription of an age wherein men's hair is black, 
eſpecially as the metaphor, 1 in this place, is as intelligible i in our mo- 
dern languages, as it was in Hebrew; beſides, by leaving it out you 
make Solomon repeat the literal * youth twice over, or join 
youth with childbood, without any additional idea; whereas, by pre- 


ſerving it, the chief conſideration which ſeems to require an exception 


in favour of youth is elegantly pointed at, viz. that it is as pleaſing and 


comfortable as the day-light when it breaks forth in the morning. 
To which it might perhaps be added, by way of conjecture, that there 


is an elegant oppoſition between the dawn of day, whereby the clouds 


and vapours of the night are diſperſed, and the vapour or vanity, 9055 


to which that very dawn is likened. However the ſenſe is, that the 
very beſt part of our life is not worth our ſetting our heart on it. 
Now ; if we find a Greek word that implies that ſame meaning, and 
may be eaſily ſuppoſed to have been miſtaken by the Copyiſts for d 
I think that word hath a right to be put in the text of the LXX. 
ANOIA and ANOIA are ſo like each other, t tat, 1 need not be very 
long in proving the poſhbility of the miſtake. / I own I do not find 
that word dvb any where elſe; but there is no difficulty in this, as it 
may be an Tonico-Eolic ſpelling for dun. Thus the meaning of the ſen- 
tence is, That youth, nay this bloom of life, 7s vanity ; and the LXX did 
not literally tranſtate Solomon's metaphor, but have rendered it by an- 


Other which doth not want DEAE, and was perhaps, borrowed from 
| Ther, Iliad V. ver. 4%4: 2 Et Ext. Jens endos, ö 0 TE egal ros 81 tpg, | 


which 
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which is but coldly rendered by Pope, He freſb 77 5b. The miſ- Ch. XVIIL 


take however, if the Tranſcribers of the LXX committed one in this 
ace, muſt be of a pretty ancient date, for both the SyR1ac and 
AraBic Tranſlators appear to have made their verſion rather from 
zo than from NAN, It is evident ST. JeRoM's firſt verſion was 
likewiſe copied from it, notwithſtanding his profeſſion of tranſlating 


directly from the Hebrew; and as for the VurGaTse, it is rather a 


paraphraſe than a verſion in this place. No body will ſay that YH 
means voluptas, pleaſure : : but that Father was very apt to gueſs, when 
he was ſenſible that the Greek verſion was wrong, and yet did not 
know the ſignification of the Hebrew word, that was to be rendered. 


CHAPTER: XR. 
- Of PEW readings reſulting from manifeſt miſiakes. 


G77 - 


Y 'K HE dhe muſt have . by ſome of the PRE ob- Ch. XIX. 


ſervations, that I am no way inclined to multiply various 
readings, Vet I think all that are real deſerve ſome, though not an; 
equal degree of notice. Firſt then, ſome muſt be conſidered only that 
they may be laid aſide, as being manifeſt miſtakes ; and of theſe we 


have already ſeen ſeveral inſtances, to which may be added the fol- 


lowing. 


Miſdom and ſcience are words own employed in this book as FROG | 
nymous, or near ſynonymous ; but the one is never looked upon as the 
conſequence of the other. Therefore this ſentence in the LXX, & 


he. go ig π i det, i. 18. is a mere tautology. The deſign 


of Solomon is to ſhew that wiſdom itſelf, ſuch as it may be acquired 


in this world, is a ſource rather of vexation than of happineſs. No- 
thing then was properer for him, than to take notice of the moſt ob- 
vious conſequences of that particular ſort of wiſdom which he had 


mentioned, 'viz, that moroſe Philoſophy | which ſeems to delight in 
| ee 
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Ch. XX. dwelling upon the iznorance and folly of men, with reſpect to the 


value they generally ſet on worthleſs objects. This Philoſophy it was 
which moved Heraclitus to ſhed continual tears, and to retire among 


the brutes. But if two words can expreſs ſuch ſad conſequences 


none could certainly be more properly choſen, than the very expreſſions 
we meet with in the Hebrew text; indignation and ſorrow. There- 
fore it is more than probable that the word rh, which comes in the 


ſecond member of the ſentence, happening to be fituated under dyg, 


was put in its place, by ſome haſty Tranſcriber, whoſe oy fell into 


the hands of the LXX. 
F. 2. Theſe interpreters and Sr. JeRoM read 13199 without im, in⸗ 


ſtead of h more than J, ii. 2 5. and I once thought their reading 


was ſpurious; but upon a cloſer conſideration of this paſſage I find 
very ſtrong reaſons to ſupport it. Firſt; if a perſon different from |} 
him who is mentioned at the end of verſe 24, viz. God, be ſpoken of 


in verſe 25, then there is neither nominative to the verb D he gives, 


nor antecedent to the affixed pronoun J of 1295 bis face of verſe 2b. 


For in that caſe who is that he? The Tranſlators of the Maſorethic 
text were ſo ſenſible of this. deficiency that, from the whole tenor of 
the ſentence, they ſupplied the word God. But it was as much neceſ- 
Gry that word ſhould be expreſſed in the original text, as it is proper 


it ſhould be ſo now in the verſions, if we ſuppoſe that original text | 


was ſuch at the beginning as we read it at this day. Vet it is not 


there; and, in that reſpect, the Hebrew copy agrees with the LXX, 
who had no occaſion for a ſupplement, as their text yielded a full ſenſe, 


and was not disfigured with the ſtrange ellipſis that perplexes this ſen- 
tence as it now ſtands. A plain proof this, that there was originally 
no other perſon mentioned in the 25th verſe, and that the pronoun of 


the firſt perſon () took place of that of the third (1). 2dly, The ad- 


verb y, properly abroad, can ſcarcely make any ſenſe before , if 
any pronoun but that of the third perſon be here ſuffixed to that par- 


ticle. And accordingly we find i it neglected, or rather eraſed, in moſt 


verſions 
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rerfions. that are made from the Maſorethic text, They moſtly fol. Ch. XIX. 
jow the ſame track, and tranſlate as if they read 9223929 without mn, 
taking 12 for a comparative particle. Junius and Tremellius perceived 
that it can never be but an excluſive particle when preceded by p. 
But then what ſenſe did they make of it? Quzs effet fruiturus præter- 
quam ego? What! ſhall no body ever eat or taſte pleaſure be/ides So- 
lomon ? Or ſhall we imagine the wiſeſt of men ever wrote ſuch an ab- 
ſurdity? Yet this is the literal tranſlation of the Maſorethic text : who 
ſtall eat, and who ſhall— abroad from me, or without, or beſides me? 
Now if you read the pronoun of the third perſon, that adverb not only 
retains its proper ſignification, but it offers to the mind a moft beau- 
tiful image: For in theſe words, who ſhall eat, and who ſhall enjoy 
abroad from him! the whole world is repreſented as God's houſe, and 
God himſelf as the bountiful Diſpenſer of all that is contained in that 
his habitation. 3dly, That reading connects the ſeveral parts of the 
lentence together, much better than the pronoun of the firſt perſon; 
for it gives the reaſon of what precedes, and is a very natural intro- 
duction to what follows. It is very plain that JosEy⁰.] THE BLinD 
muſt have read dp Ix in the 55th verſe of the ſame chapter, = 
where we read 9880 and the interchangeableneſs of the letters of the = 1 | 
lame organ ?, d, 5 and &, „ U, 2, together with a repetition and tranſ- 1 
poſſtion (accidents very frequent in ancient MSS.) may very well ac- 
count how one reading took the place of the other, But it is no. leſs 
manifeſt, to any one who examineth the context, and conſiders that, 
throughout this whole book, Solomon never mentions a ſingle fact 
taken from the Jewiſh hiſtory, that Saul the ſon of Kiſh has nothing 
to do in this place, which the Paraphraſt himſelf appears to have been 
ſenſible of by the ſpecial care he takes to explain the nature of Saul's 
goil. 

9. 3. Sr. Ir ROp;s 5 way of Cs eſpecially | in the Vul- 
date, makes it very uncertain, whether his Hebrew copies were like 
Urs, ui. 18, 19. or not. The word BT, which we find in both, 

Eo verſes, 
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Ch. xlx. verſes, is omitted in the 18th by the LXX, and by St. Jerom in both, Il 


his verſions; but the LXX have it twice in the 19th ; and therefore 
their various reading is nothing but a tranſpoſition of ſtops. The 7 
of the 19th verſe is omitted by Sr. JeRoM in the VuIGATE only, 
for he had expreſſed it in his firſt verſion. Now; if we conſider the 
argument which Solomon had in hand, we ſhall find that the omiſ- 
ſion of that word, in either verſe, claſhes with his deſign, for it makes 
that a general aſſertion, which the Author affirms only with reſpect to 
that degree of knowledge, which men can acquire independently of 
all Revelation. Though it was not expreſſed, yet it muſt be under- 
ſtood. Therefore our reading is much preferable to that, either of the 
LXX or of ST. JERoM. The fame reaſon ſhews that this Father's 
copy was faulty, iii. 12. (at leaſt if the Vulgate be a true repreſentation 
of that copy) for On (of which ſee eſſay, p. 23.) makes a much better 
ſenſe than it is poſſible to find in this paſſage without it. 
S. 4. The meaning of the proverbial ſentence v. 3. has hardly any | 
meaning if, inſtead of y, you read, with Symmachus, y. That 
| ſentence may be conſidered as containing a double ſimile. For each 
term in the firſt maxim has a correſponding term in the ſecond, to üf 
which it bears ſome analogy. As there is but one verb, the dream 
does not only bear the ſame relation to the voice of the ignorant, which 
p bears to the words, but the dream is likened to the voice, as being 
both the ſource, and the other ſubject (whatever it is) to the words, 
as being both the effect or produce: I fay the effect or produce, and 
not the occaſion, becauſe that fi gnification is more analogous to the 
proper import of the verb N when taken in a literal ſenſe. Now; 
if that ſubject be iniquity, amoCioi)au oveipe; dot A Gvofulac, how 
can you make it the produce of a dream? But if you make it trout, 
or troubleſom occupation, egi h’, (as it is probable the LXX origi- 
nally wrote inſtead of wap) according to our Hebrew copy; then 
there is no difficulty, Whatever is the produce of a dream is vain in 


: itſelf, as Solomon obſerves it in the 7th verſe, where he partly reſin” 
- * 
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the Umile; yet as vain as the uneaſineſſes occaſioned by dreams are, Ch, xix. 
they have very real effects, ſince the mind is thereby tormented, as 
long as the dream laſts, and the ſpirits are put in ſuch a flutter, as 
ſometimes to impair the health afterwards, Therefore their intrinfic 
vanity and multiplied variety, makes them but the fitter 1 images to re- 
preſent the loquacity of an ignorant or imprudent man, Who may there- 
by be often expoſed to real inconveniencies. 
8. 5. There is ſome, obſcurity in the 8 v. 10. but that * 
ſeurity would become quite impenetrable, was the text to be reformed 
according to the reading of the LXX. This ſentence Tis Tyme k 
ibs avrav yenue 18 quite unintelligible ; nor does it afford a better 
ſenſe if, guided by the Hebrew and the Al kx. manuſcript, you re- 
ſtore abr c inſtead of avrwv. It is probable M, read for Kd, produced 
that verſion ; but X9 makes a very good ſenſe; and the nature of the 
oppoſition between the end and beginning of the ſentence, requires it 
' ſhould be preſerved where our copy places it. As for the obſcurity 
of this text, it ariſes from a ſingular conſtruction, that hath nothing 
to do with the various reading juſt mentioned. [972 D is a phraſe 
out of the common courſe of Hebrew grammar; and ſeems to me to 

be elliptical. J/bo loveth id multitude? is no ſenſe, except you ſup- 
ply to be or to keep, or ſomething to that purpoſe. This, together 
with the conſideration of the propereſt ſignification of the word D 
(ke Jacobi Guſſetii comment. ling. Ebraice) determined me to ah 
the ſenſe which I have expreſſed, both in my! verſion and i in the para - 
phraſe; a ſenſe ſupported beſides, by the mention made immediately 
after of thoſe who live upon a rich man. He that loveth numerous 
company, Had Solomon intended to ſay, be that loveth abundance, as 
the received verſion renders his words, he would have ſaid pon E, 
as he had ſaid before. 2 INN, and not, with a prefixed I 1 
[1.211 Ce. 
F. 6. The 88 verſe contains another inſtance of the want of ; A 
correctneſ of the M88. made uſe of by the LXX. T5 cumdaotiur, = — 1 
n %% 
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"Ol XIX. Ts uren ar üg A ονασ aur v uTVvara, makes no ſenſe: but GI 
the literal tranſlation of mp5. yaw is To eprAnoberr: Ts WN ga 
there is no doubt that the LXX read fo inſtead of Mwy5 pain, 
which, had they found it ſo in their copy, they would have rendered, 

as SYMMACHUs did, 9 wAyopormt Ts WAgTIE, and made a very plain 
ſenſe of it. 
8.7. Solomon makes a beautifal oppoſition, Vil. 7. between the ef | 
fects of oppreſſion, and thoſe of bribery : But this is loſt in all ancient 
_ verſions but that of SyMMAcnvus and the Syriac. They make oppreſ 
ion puUynN the nominative of the whole ſentence; whereby it is plain 
the interpreters muſt have read ſome other word inſtead of that which 
is manifeſtly the nominative of the ſecond member, viz. N). Per- 
haps they read Dh, which anſwers their tranſlations, evyerein, wrais, 
fortitudo, robur, and is not very different from NM, as to the fol 
of the letters; yet as every ſentence contained in the firſt eight verſes 
of this chapter conſiſts of two members, each of which hath its part. 
cular nominative oppoſed to the nominative of the other member, it 
is plain this ſentence muſt have the ſame form ; and therefore the 
reading of SYMMACHUsS, Which is the fame with that of the Mas- 
' RETRHs, is the true reading. ST. JeRoM was certainly apprized of that 
reading. Yet, if we had not his Commentary, neither of his verſions | 
would inform us that he knew any thing of it, which ſheweth how 
careleſily, and with how little judgment, theſe verſions were made. 
The CHALDEE Paraphraſt likewiſe had the genuine reading in his 
copy, but did not know how to make a proper uſe of it: for inſtead 
of taking dap, as he ought, for the nominative of the ſecond mem. 
ber of the ſentence, he makes it the caſe. Thus that member is left 
without any nominative but that of the firſt, and the whole ſentence 
becomes quite lame. 
d. 8. The ſubject ſpoken of vii. i. 26. is the woman. Her wiles to en: 
tice men, and to keep them, in a manner, chained and dependant 


upon her, are manifeſtly that which Solomon intends to deſcribe. 
There- 


6 
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Therefore AdquiLA's copy muſt have been faulty, which, as we have Ch. XIX. 
reaſon to conclude it from his verſion, induced him to underſtand of 
the man's hands what all other verſions, and the Maſorethic text, ex- 
preſs as being {aid of the woman's. We muſt paſs the ſame judgment 
upon the reading expreſſed in the ARApic verſion, vii. 10. for there is 
no reaſon why Solomon ſhould not have continued to expreſs himſelf 
in the ſecond perſon in that member of the ſentence, ſince he had not 
made uſe of the third in the firſt member. As for the ſingular read- 
ing of the SyxIAc verſion in the next verſe, we need not be very 
anxious about it, It is paſt doubt that the words 3 599 employed 
| by Solomon ix. 18. after the very fame words N23N NW, which do 
here precede TM cy, did, ſome how or other, take the place of 
| theſe laſt words in ſome MISS. from which that verſion was derived. 
Elſe whence could have come this ſentence XI 923019 1D XN2IN gd, 
| wiſdom is better than inſtruments of armour. But the manner in which 
the compariſon proceeds, evidently ſhews that one of the heads muſt. 
be either money or ſomething analogous to it, which is the caſe of an 
 *nberitance rather than of a ſet of armour, 5 
9. 9. Among the various readings on viii. 2. that which was fol- 
lowed by ST, IE ROM in both his verſions, and whereby the vowels 
only are affected, does ſo entirely pervert the Author's meaning, that 
the leaſt attention is ſufficient to prove it ſpurious. The whole con- 
text ſheweth, that Solomon gives advice to courtiers, and does not 
mean to mention what he himſelf, who was above the courtiers, uſed 
todo. The other verbs are in the ſecond perſon of the imperative; 
why ſhould D alone be either in the firſt perſon of the preſent of 
the indicative, or in the participle? eſpecially as it cannot be fo, without 
alcribing to Solomon that which could in no ſenſe be true of him, 
at the time he wrote or ſpoke this diſcourſe. What king could he 
mean, if he ſaid, I obſerve the king's mouth ? Sr. JEROM was probably 
deceived by the word N, which he did not know what to make of, 
except he conſtrued it with 2&; and, it muſt be owned, that word 
e 5 i8 
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Ch. xIx. 18 puzzling, enough. 2 The only way to make a reaſonable ſenſe of It 1s 


to ſuppoſe a very uncommon ellipſis, as we have done with all modern 


interpreters ; ; and to tranſlate T tell thee, or J adviſe thee, or ſomething 


to that purpoſe. But it might, perhaps, be as well' to adopt the read. 
ing of the Greek, Syriac, and Arabic interpreters, in whoſe copies one 
may, judge, by their verſion, that there was no ſuch word. It may 
be they had nothing inſtead of it; but it is more probable they had 
De, which may cafily have been changed into 92K, and which they 
ſufficiently expreſſed i in the accuſative Scha, and this laſt conjecture | is 


the more probable as the Chaldee has Tv. 


& 10. The reſemblance of ſound between Dee and ry may eaſily 
have occaſioned the miſtake of the one for the other; but it is {6 
plain that Solomon ſpecifieth the time to which his obſervation viii, g. | 


| relates, that the authority of the EXT, though followed by the Ara- 


bic verſion, is not ſufficient to make us either give up our Ny for their 


De in that place, > Wx hy &c. or adopt the) of the Syriac ver- 
fion before ry, whereby a diſtinction is made between the time where- 


in thoſe things paſs which Solomon had obſerved, and that wherein a 


man domineers over another. 
&. 31. Whether ST. JeRoM had a MS, — theſe three words 


were reduced to vor), I do not pretend 1 to determine; for, of all an- 


cient interpreters, he i is the leaſt to be depended on. But if he had, 


1 dare fay the context ſufficiently ſheweth it was a defective one. The 


reading expreſſed i in the ARaBIc verſion vii. 27. (ye inſtead. of dvr 


may likewiſe be rejected almoſt without diſcuſſion. For it would have 
been a very odd Way for Solomon to examine women one by one (ſee 
2. O. vi. 7.) in order to find out zmpiety, and a very unaccountable ; ow 
of ſuch an inquiry to have diſcovered that there i is one man amning 0 
= thouſand, but not one Angle woman among them all. 


F. 12. The ſyntaxis of x. 1. is a little intricate; and this may be 


- = the reaſon why that verſe was ſo variouſly corrupted. It is hardly pol- 
ſible to judge of any of the particular v: various readings that affect it, 


without 
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' without conſidering them all, though ſome of thoſe which differ the Ch. XIX. 


moſt from the Maſorethic text ought not, perhaps, to be looked upon 
28 corruptions. For inſtance, one of the readings of the VoL.GATE 
and of the LXX (as far as we can judge of it through the corruption 


of the Greek word which we now find in their verſion, and ſo far it f 


is ſupported by the SYRIAc and the ARABIC) makes the conſtruction 


ſo much more regular than it is in our copies, that it is very probable. 


it muſt be deemed genuine. This phraſe yI' Nd! MD Y is not 


agreeable to the general rules of the Hebrew tongue, nor indeed of 
any tongue. Two active verbs, in the ſame tenſe, ought not to fol - 


low after one another, without being linked together by ſome parti- 
cle. That apparent defect was ſupplied by the addition of a) before 
yy in the copies uſed by the Paraphraſt, and by one of the Greek 


" interpreters whom the Arabic took for his original, for here, as often 


elſewhere, he jumbled two verſions together. But then the ſentence 
muſt be lame, as the conſtruction of the two members i is not alike. 


This laſt inconvenience 1s avoided, if inſtead of the ſecond verb, y, we 


Tread a ſubſtantive, as the verſions of the before - mentioned ancient in- 


terpreters prove they did. But the difficulty i is to find out the very 


ſubſtantive, which they had in their copies. The SyvkxIAc word XIND 
is a word of ſo vague and looſe a fignification, that it can be of little 


ſervice in that inquiry. The word oxevaoiay Of the LXX (which ſeems 


to have been read oxy; by the Arabic Tranſlator) does not anſwer 
any Hebrew word that can be probably ſuppoſed to have been eaſily 


made from y, or corrupted into it; but from the word ſuavitatem | 
being uſed in the VULGATE, it may 5 preſumed the LXX had wrote 
ebochiau, and then the Maſorethic text will lead us to this concluſion, 


viz, that they read , a word that might be rendered i in this place 


_ that which exhales from, or, in one word, the exhalation. If this be the 


genuine reading, the ſyntaxis is very proper, and, (which is not a ſmall 
advantage, conſidering the accuracy of the ſtile in this book, and 


might 
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Ch. XIX. might perhaps become a direct ? proof i in caſe this paſſage is written in 


verſe) the ſecond member of the period does exactly correſpond with 


the firſt. As there js no verb in that ſecond member, the Principal = 
ſubſtantive of it muſt be governed by the verb that is expreſſed in the | 


firſt member. Thus the conſtruction muſt be very obſcure, if 1 it 18 
not near alike in both. Therefore, as there is a principal noun in the 


ſecond member, viz. P. upon which the other nouns depend, there 
muſt likewiſe be one in the firſt. That form of conſtruction can 


ſcarcely be preſerved in our modern languages, except the whole phraſe 


be turned into the paſſive, as I have done in my verſion, wherein I 
wiſh I could have made uſe of a verb equally applicable to both the 


ſubjects of the propoſition ; viz. the vapour that exhales from an odo- 


riferous body, and the weight which wiſdom and reputation give to a 
man, as long as they remain unſullied. Perhaps deſtroy might do, 
though it would rather turn the metaphor into a proper expreſſion, 


than render it exactly. 


- 4+ $4. That interpretation agrees with the Maſorethic text, and all 
ancient verſions, in preſerving the poſition of the athnab before 
which Mr. LE CLERC ſeems to have removed after it, by making 


that word the adjective of jw. However, as that learned man gives 


no account of his joining theſe two words, he may be ſuppoſed to 
have done this unthinkingly, and to have taken no notice either of 


that accent or of the tevir placed by the Maſoreths after P. There- 


fore I did not think that variety deſerved a place in my catalogue. 


That whereby the preceding word MN is affected, is of very ſmall im- 
portance: yet I thought I ought to ERS it, on account of the au- 


thorities that ſupport it. The LXX, the Arabic, the Syriac, and the 
Parapbraſt read n, perfumery inſtead of perfumer ; but the ſenſe is 
ſo exactly the ſame, that it is not worth our while to inquire who is 


right or wrong. 


9 Files O, i, and Louth, De Sacra Pock Hebr. Oxon, 1753. pag. 30. 
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& 14. The manner in which I render WT, ſuppoſes that word to be 
1 ſubſtantive, or to ſtand for a ſubſtantive. In the firſt caſe it ſhould 
be thus punctated , whereas the MasoRETHs read it : But as 
it may be an adjective, and yet ſerve in lieu of a ſubſtantive in this 
place, it is ſcarcely worth any body's while to inquire which of the 
two punctations is the beſt, The LXX made it a ſubſtantive ; but 
ST. JEROM took it for an adjective. 
8. 15. The ſecond part of the ſentence is that which hath ſuffered 
the moſt in ancient MSS. But if one is to determine the genuine 
reading by the fitneſs of the ſenſe ariſing from each, and its connection 
with the argument handled by the Author in that place, that of the 
Maſoreths, which we have faithfully expreſſed $. 12. has greatly the 
advantage of the readings, both of the LXX, and of ST. JERoM. 
This laſt interpreter ſeems to have read the text as we do, when he 
made his firſt verſion ; but his taking WW for an adjective, made him 
look for a . to Join with it; and as he found none deſtitute 
of thoſe particles which are, in Hebrew, the characteriſtics of the caſes, 
but 152D, he made theſe two joint words the nominative of the phraſe, 
and thus gave us this nonſenſical ſentence, for the verſion of Solomon's 
words: Pretioſa eft ſuper ſapientiam & gloriam jtultitia parva. One 
would imagine no man in his ſenſes could ever put ſuch a ridiculous 
conſtruction as that upon the words of an inſpired writer. Yet ST. 
Jexou was not the only interpreter who was capable of it. The 
CnalpEE Paraphraſt gravely dwells upon that judicious maxim; and 
the SYRIA c, who, it muſt be ſuppoſed, found ſome word ſignifying 
5 quantity in the copy he made uſe of, increaſes the abſurdity, by mak- 
ing that glory very great to which a little folly is preferred. 
9. 16. By the time he made the VuLGaTE, one muſt ſuppoſe St. 
Jerom had recovered worſe manuſcripts, out of which he made a much 
better ſenſe; or at leaſt a ſenſe upon which a very reaſonable con- 
ſtruction can be put; though it muſt be owned the ambiguity of his 
expreſſions is ſuch, that, if you put no accents on the two ablatives 


parvd 


Ch, XIX. para and /tultitia, the ſentence is capable of the nonſenſical conſtruc. 


Es, that little folly which ariſeth from glory. 
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tion of the firſt verſion. However this verſion, pretioficr ęſi ſapientis 
S gloria parvd & ad tempus Aultitid, ſeems to correſpond with the 
Hebrew words : "pp rw vpn M5205 D 193, wherein the 14 
taken from the ri 2 and 125, and prefixed to Md: 
| np» 18 added to our text. The ſenſe ariſing from that reading is true, 
I own it, but it is too evidently ſo to preſume that a wiſe man would 
ever mention it as a maxim. Whoever doubted of the preference that 
belongs to wiſdom and reputation over folly ; let that folly be ever o 
little, or laſt but for one inſtant ? Beſides, what hath that to do wi 
Solomon's argument, who is about accounting for what he had ob. 
ſerved, viz. that notwithſtanding the known excellency of wiſdom, 
#h ngle wiſe man that faileth deſtroyetb much good. 
S. 17, The LXX, by their verſion Thflu0y oMiyov ToPing UTey 00;m 

Oos us, muſt have read 15399 ND2SN by2Þ W LY m2 

which makes a tolerable good ſenſe, when you ber it in itſelf, 
' viz, that though, through the perverſity of the judgment of men, folly 
does ſometimes get more admirers than wiſdom, yet the little reputa- 
tion acquired by the latter is ſtill preferable to the great glory procured 
by the former. But if you try to connect that maxim with the reſt of 
the argument, or even with the beginning of the verſe, you ſhall find 
 - does not tally. That beginning is a ſimile, which muſt be applicd 
to the ſubject in hand. But it is thus applied according to no reading 
of this place but the reading of the MasoRETHS, which muſt there- 
fore be deemed genuine, and which might perhaps be better rendered 
thus, than as J have expreſſed it in my verſion, ſo is be value of w_- 


„ Se $8, T'bs deſign of x. 10. is to ſhew that there | 18 nothing like 
Xo ſkill and experience, to make a man ſucceed in his undertakings. But 

Ty that deſign 18 entirely defeated, if you allow the reading to be genuine 
which ſeems | to be expreſſed by ST. JezoM in both his verſions. Then; 


"by changing the , Which is before Dm, into 'a 5, the 0 
effe 


fe is repreſented as produced before any mention is made of ß, dm Ch, XIX. 
or experience ; and that effect is aſcribed to main force, or to applica- 
tion, than which nothing could more directly claſh with the ſacred 
Writer's purpoſe. As for the reading of the Syriac verſion DWP) i in⸗ 
ſtead of Som, it 1s ſcarcely neceſlary to tell the reader that it 3 
be deemed genuine. For what have he ſlain to do in this place? If 
the iron here ſpoken of be any kind of workmen's tool, as it is pro- 
bable, then the increaſing of the ſlain is mere nonſenſe: If it be a war- 
like weapon, 'then the increafing or multiplying of the ſlain is a very 
odd effect of the edge's being blunt; and if that effect be a real one, 
then the end of uſing ſuch a weapon is the better attained ; whereas 
Solomon's deſign is to ſhew that that effect, whatever it is, can never 
be attained to the ſatisfaction of the POOR of the weapon, but 
through {kill and experience. 
8. 19. If the LXX read vy inſtead of: YN, x. 16, as one may con- 
clude they did, from their making uſe of the word weng, there is 
no great difficulty in determining that their copy was not right in that 
place: For the ſubject here declared to be unhappy, and the ſubject 
whoſe happineſs is extolled in the next verſe, muſt be, either the ſame 
lubject conſidered under various circumſtances; or two ſubjects alike 
in every reſpect but that wherein conſiſteth the happineſs of the one, 
and the unhappineſs of the other, Therefore, ſince they acknowledge 
e to be genuine, verſ. 17. it muſt be ſo likewiſe verſ. 16. ” 
F. 20, Inſtead of yTv JuX WR, as thou knoweſt not, xi. 5. the 
LXX read yTv he "WARD, becauſe no body knoweth : But the firſt of 
theſe various readings, the 5 for the 5, though ſupported by the MS. 
of AquILA, is ſufficiently confuted by the very inſpection of the text, 
wherein 755, even ſo, muſt anſwer to ſomething that hath preceded 
by way of compariſon. It may be added, that our ignorance, with 
reſpect to the two particulars mentioned by Solomon, is not the cauſe 
of our not underſtanding the works and ways of God. As to the ſ- 
cond variety, viz, the abſence of the affix / one muſt obſerve, that 


a the 


mr anti 
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Ch. XIX. the application of the ſimile being termined to the ſecond perſon 


it, made it a &, and then the remainder of the word was eaſily made 
Vor GATE, the SYRIAC and ARABIC interpreters, and the author of 
as our copies have f in the future. Now, if we examine the 


whole verſe, we ſhall find that two verbs, in the future, had preceded, 


with the two former! eſpecially as this makes a very commodious 


the Author mentions the habits and inclinations of old age, rather than 
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2mn, it was much more regular to have the ſame perſon mentioned 
in the ſimile itſelf, than to leave it undetermined. 

F. 21. The reading of the SyRrac verſion puts a very odd obſer- 
vation in Solomon's mouth, xi. 7. viz. that light is pleaſant to the 
eyes, eſpecially to ſuch as ſee the ſun. Indeed, whoever is not able to 
ſee the ſun muſt be blind, and of courſe have no manner of pleaſure 
in light. Therefore, rather than to ſuppoſe that Solomon ever made 
ſuch a fooliſh remark, it 1s natural to conclude that the ruling line 
upon which the final Hof MX ſtood, being miſtaken for a part of 


to tally with that adventitious letter. AquiLa, SYMMAcnvs, if his 
Greek be well expreſſed by ST. JERoM, ST. JeRoM himſelf, in the 


the TaxcuM, ſeem to have read 531) in the imperative, xi. 8. where- 


to which this one is joined by the copulative ). Is not it highly rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that Solomon put the third verb in the fame tenſe 


ſenſe. See the verfion and paraphraſe. 

F. 22. Dimneſs of ſight 1 1s one of the infirmities of old age, and it 
is mentioned as ſuch xii. 3. thoſe that look our of the windows ſhall be 
darkned': But to ſee from a high place, or, at a diſtance, never was 
looked upon as a circumſtance fit to chatnGerirs an old man. Yetit 
18 repreſented as ſuch in the Latin tranſlation which ST. Ir Ron pre- 
ſerved to us of SyMMAchUs' 8 Greek, and in the LXX, ug 2d bier, 
according to the VaTICAN, or rather amo veg öde, according to 
the ALEXANDRIAN- copy : The oddity of that obſervation is the more 
remarkable, as it is inſerted into that part of the deſcription, where | 


the bodily infirmities — on it. All this being conſidered, if 
the 
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cuus read in their MSS. y; but we ſhould immediately infer, 
from the reſemblance of that word with another, that ix" had been 
made from , They ſhall be afraid. How much more reaſon have 
not we to eſteem that word genuine, when we find it in the Ma aso- 
RETHIC copy? 5 
9. 23, ST, JEROM and the LXX muſt have had copies that greatly 
üffered from ours, xii. 9. The firſt verſion of Sr. IE RON agrees 
with the Maſoreths; but the Vu.GaTE is ſo different from it, * 
both can ſcarcely have been made from the ſame original ; ; except one 
chuſes to ſay that docuit ſcientiam populum, & audire eos fecit, is the 
fame with docuit populum & enarravit que fecerat. As the word [ei 
entiam is not in the VULGATE, it may be preſumed, the original there- 
in repreſented had not Y; but, on the other hand, as that ſame ver. 


MS. ſome word of the original muſt have ſuffered conſiderable al- 
terations; and, if I am not miſtaken, we may eaſily account for thoſe 
alterations, in the ſuppoſition that the text of the Maſoreths in this 
place is genuine. The alteration of Fu into y was eaſy. But that 


ly have been underſtood by that copyiſt, as prefixed to the ward. 
Thus he muſt have written yοi; for the I, having no particular 
found, muſt have been dropt. Then the final © may eaſily haye been 
miſtaken for a d by another copyiſt, and that d for a i by a third, 

The conjunctive), belonging to 318, may then have loſt its proper ſta- 
tion, ang even part of its length, to complete yd the works, It is 
true this genealogy of blunders, if inverted, might equally account for 
the changing of ye, ſuppoſing it th be genuine, into YT; but the 


adng of the MasoRETHs hath this advantage, that Solomon i 18 wot 
TT we mentioned 


\ 


fion mentions Solomon's works, of which there is not a word, either 
in the verſion annexed to the Commentary, or in any other verſion or 


of y De into 1Wyr2 e is not ſo obvious. Yet if we imagine a 
copyiſt tranſcribing after a reader who, in dictating, repeated the word 
Syn ſeveral times over and over, the laſt letter of that word may ca- 
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TY Ch. XIX. 


teaching the man. Who could be the man z ſo ſingled out, to be taught 


Ch, XX. 


is till the fame. Of this kind are A or "INV, ii. 15. N or 
dyn, iii. 9. Y pp or DpWyn, iv... That reading in general 


little for the ſenſe, whether the matres lectionis are preſerved or left 


5 troducing the numberleſs niceties of Maſorethic points. 


Pbonic. Thus it is of no conſequence, as to the ſenſe, whether Solo- 


places where I think the reading may be doubtful, without any pre- 
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mentioned any where as having written his own n hiſtory : Yet [ am 
far from looking on this as a demonſtration ; and this is one of the 


june to the main deſign of the ſentence. 

F. 24. But that of the LXX is very different, and to do it juſtice, I 
think the latter part of it, though i it affects nothing beſides the vowel 
points, deſerves to be thrown out without much conſideration. 05; 
xx era vb ,õ = TapaConay | is one of thoſe phraſes which, having 
no ſenſe, can never be looked upon as a good tranſlation of any but a 
depraved original. As for their changing y into , it is not 
very material. Yet it may be faid, that reaching the people is a much 
properer expreſſion, when you ſpeak of Solomon's performances, than 


by that | pra ang ? 


c E KFT E R XX. 
of varicus readings wherehy the eile 7s not Heel 


§. 1.“ HERE are ſome various readings which a tranſlator hath 
5 very little occaſion to mind, as thoſe that conſiſt in no- 
thing but a word's being written fully or defectively; for then the word 


is probably „ is = fitteſt to remove ambiguities; but when 
once they are removed, by means of the -yowel- -points, it imports very 


out, though one cannot help wiſhing they had all kept their ancient 
ſtation; whereby there could have been little or no occaſion for in⸗ 


§. 2. The emphatic N may ſometimes be redundant or merely u- 


mon 
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mon did or did not write that letter before NNWD>, vii. 2. and before Ch. XX. 
ſeveral other words already mentioned, ch. vii. F. 2, The caſe of 
125M, vii. 12. is a little different. If the ſenſe was no way affected 
in that place, we could not know that there was a various reading. 
| The LXX muſt have ſeen the d in their MS, but inſtead of prefixing 
| it to that, they affixed it to the preceding word ox, and thus made it 
a poſſeſſive pronoun, which produceth an alteration in the ſenſe, but 
W {ch an inconſiderable one, that it ſcarcely deſerves notice, 
S. 3. That fame verſe affords ſeveral more inſtances of alterations in 
the ſenſe of a particular word, whereby the ſenſe of the ſentence is 
not affected. Thus, whether the particle prefixed to d ſhadow be 
5 as or 3 in, vii. 12. whether the ſame particle be uſed in the two 
members of the compariſon, or one in the firſt, and the other in the 
ſecond, the ſenſe is ſtill the ſame, viz. that both wiſdom, and riches, 
afford ſome ſort of ſhelter, againſt the accidents to which human life 
i; daily expoſed. Again, what ſignifies, as to the ſenſe, whether we 
ay that /e is preſerved 5 the . of wiſdom, or by knowledge 
end wiſdom | F 
5. 4. With theſe we may rank alſo the diferepces arifing from FR 
ſingular and plural numbers being miſtaken for one another in ſome 
manuſcripts. Thus it does not ſignify much, whether Solomon ſaid 
that the covetous man's eye, or that his eyes ſhall-not be ſatisfied with 
riches, iv. 8. The firſt i is more probable, becauſe the verb is in the 
ſingular; yet this is not a conſtant rule. Whether we are bid 70 keep 
ur foot, or our feet, v. 1. when we go to the houſe of God, I ſee no 
very material difference, no more than whether a man's work. indefi- 
nltely, v. 6. or his works be deſtroyed, or whether Solomon mentioned 
his work or his 4orks, ii. 4. The meaning of the latter end of ix. 3. 
i plain: but it is ſo rather from the context than from the regular i in- 
terpretation of the text as it ſtands in our copies: and I muſt own the 
reading of ſeveral ancient interpreters, ce inſtead of e, does 


not entirely mend the matter. The plural pronoun is undoubtedly 
mor 
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Ch, XX, more regular than the ſingular, as no ſingular antecedent precede}. 


But there ſtill remaineth a very extraordinary elliplis. After that, or 
after theſe to the dead, does not ſeem to be a very regular phraſe, | 


can hardly refrain from thinking that the LXX puts us on the riglt 
ſcent to inveſtigate the genuine reading, though they do not exhibit it 


themſelves. Had I any authority for H e heir end, I could have 


no doubt but that Solomon wrote thus, for then there would be n5 
ellipſis but of the ſubſtantive verb, which is common and regular, 


Vet as the fame ſenſe is in ſome degree conveyed by the means of the 


received ellipſis, I made no alteration, 
F. 5. Some words have, ſtrictly. ſpeaking, a different nt 


dick yet are often indifferently taken for each other. Thus to be and 
70 live, with reſpect to men, is looked upon as the ſame thing; and 
there is no difference in Solomon's advice, whether he ſaid be in proſ- 
perity, or live in proſperity, vii. 14. The meaning is till the fame, 
viz. enjoy it. Whether you ſay that God's judgments are not imme- 


diately exerciſed upon /c auer or upon ins, viii. 11. your wean Is 


exactly the ſame. 
F. 6, The circumſtances of a paſſage may ſometimes make exprel- 


fions ſynonymous, which, otherwiſe, would import very different fig- 


nifications, Thus 3 and 5, muſt generally be differently tranſlated: 


Vet Weg and Ng are ſo far ſynonymous, vii. 16. that the fame 


meaning reſults from both, viz. when I applied &c. or in what J ap- 


plied. Again, it is indifferent whether you ſay that the raiſing of un- 


worthy men to dignities, and employments, happeneth ke an error, 


up, or through an error of the monarch, ν⁰e , x. 5. The one 


ſoftens the cenſure a little more than the other; but in the main the 
ſenſe is the ſame. The active and paſſive are different: yet they are 
convertible into each other, and it is the fame thing to fay, ix. 9. that 


Hod 18 us the days of our life, or that thoſe days were given to us. 
Y and e haue cach of them their proper and diſtinct Ggnification ; 


as 


but as they may ſometimes be taken for each other indifferently, and 
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two words, it may be ſuppoſed they underſtood their Sp MI 5y Pn, 
xi, 5. as we underſtand BY M2 5x Pn, going To the everlaſting 
home, The poſition of ſtops may often produce conſiderable altera- 


dun abundantly, X11. 9. it imports very little, whether it belongs to 
one ſentence, or to another ; whether it finiſhes this, or begins the next 
yerſe. | 
9. 7. The main ſenſe of the ſentence is very little affected, 1. 6. 
whether you read 22D. with the LXX, or 23D with the Maſoreths. 


Yet the firſt of theſe readings ſeems preferable. on many accounts. 


which is not very agreeable to the genius of the Hebrew, nor indeed 
of any language. 2dly, A repetition of the ſame word following it- 
ſelf, is thereby ſaved, 23D 23D, the uſe or propriety of which I think 
it would not be eaſy to ſhew by parallel inſtances ; and inſtead of this 
we have an indicative joined with its own participle I3D 22d, an ele- 
gance very common in Eaſtern languages. 3dly, Each of the other 
members of that ſentence (verſ. 5. and 6.) hath at leaſt one indicative, 
One does not fee why this ſhould entirely conſiſt of participles, 


twice. Is it probable Solomon would have wrote this defectively, juſt 
| to give the punctators an opportunity of ſhewing the, uſe of vowel- 
points, if he had wh deſigned it for a participle =_ 


CHAP- 


tions in the ſenſe; but when a word is in a manner redundant, as 


1ſt, A ſeries of participles, without any indicative, is thereby broken, 


athly, There are no leſs than fix participles in this ſentence, every one 15 
of them written fully with a); the very participle 29d itſelf occurs 
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1 "CHAPTER XXI. 


05 various readings fo circumſtanced, that the context affords m0 reaſun 


Ch. XXI. 


70 determine either way. 


y 1 7 HERE are ſome various readings, whereby the obe of a 
particular word or ſehtence is affected indeed, yet ſo as to 
be Mill gd connected with the whole {cries of the diſcourſe, which 
way ſoever you ſhould determine yourſelf, Then the variety is not of 
great importance, with reſpect to the main deſign of the Author; but 
it creates an inſuperable difficulty for a Tranſlator, who would fin 


be certain that his verſion is a genuine repreſentation of his original, 


and yet cannot be ſo in ſuch a caſe, All he can do, to avoid impoſing 


upon the readers, is to give a fair warning, whenever he meets with 


thoſe doubtful readings, the number whereof is pretty conſiderable i in 


the book of Eccleſiaſtes. 


F. 2. The firſt place that occurs to me is i. * when the Criticks | 


obſerve that the LXX, SYMMACHUs and THEODOTION, read 25 of 
D, and the MasoreTHs UD. The meaning is the fame; viz. 
that the ſun, when it ſets, returns to its place, or draweth towards it, 
or baſteneth : This laſt expreſſion, though it doth but faintly repreſent 


the Maſorethic text, yet has more emphaſis than the others, as it con- 
tains an image: According to the energy of the verb qxw, the fun 
panteth through impatience to reach the place towards which its courſe 
is directed. This image is loſt in the tranſlations of Mr, Hutchinſon 
and of his followers, who, being full of their pretended philoſophical | 
notions, -and bent upon finding them in the ſacred writings, make the 


ſolar light to ſuck or to draw in air, or, as they call it, ſpirit, in a pro- 
per ſenſe. It is true they confidently aſſert (fee SpEARMAN's Enquiry 


Lered thus. But the truth is, it hath not that * in any one 


after Philoſophy and Theology, p. 213.) that this verb is conſtantly ren. 


place 
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ſtance of it, fince it doth there mean to devour or ſwallow air only, 
becauſe air is poſitively expreſſed, which is not the caſe in the text 


dere of devouring, and is moſtly taken in a metaphorical ſenſe. Sce 


be conſidered as a verb neuter, then the notion of eagerneſs, which 


tained, and the object of that eagerneſs is governed by a prepoſition ; 


not air, but 116 place. 


with eu, by the poſition of the Maſorethic ſtops, as to be divided 
from the next verſe J &c, But by the LXX, and the Vulgate, the 
full top muſt be between QXW and Y; there is none after ] Z; 
and inſtead of an athnab, which we read after dx, verſ. 6. they had 
or underſtood a filluc. Thus Solomon is made to ſay poſitively of the 


ſtood of the wind, viz. that it goes towards the Heutb, and turneth about 
unto the north, The notion of the ſun's coming back to the place 


where it ariſes, by the three other cardinal points of the world, though 


no Antipodes ; and the Chaldee Paraphraſt took it to be expreſſed in 


own rather than to our modern philoſophical notions of natural things, 


'$ET's interpretation of i. 7. viz, that torrents, notwithſtanding the in- 
| N termiſſion 


in hand. Every where elſe, and in this very place, when it hath a 
caſe, either expreſſed or ſo underſtood as to be eaſily ſupplied from the 
context, it conſtantly means f devour eagerly, or rather to have an eager 


h v. 5. vii. 2. xxxvi. 20. P/. lvi. 2, 3. lvii. 4. Jhaiab xlii. 14. Ezek, 
xxxvi. 3. Amos viii. 4. But when it hath no Ks and therefore muſt 


ſeems to be the principal notion belonging to this radix, is {till re- 


of this we have but two inſtances, viz, Amos ii. 7. and the place of 
Eccleſiaſtes now before us ; where the oor of the ſun's eagerneſs 1 is - 


d. 3, The three following words, BW N MW, are ſo connected 


ſun, that which, according to the Maſoreths, may equally be under- 


falſe in itſelf, is agreeable to the ſyſtem of the ancients, who knew of 


this place: Nor is there any great inconveniency in ſuppoſing that the 
 acred writers,” like other ancient authors, ſuited their phraſes to their 


which were unknown to them: Thus I do not know but Mr. Gous- 
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Ch. XXI. termiflön of their courſe, generally return in the ſame channel where 


they uſed to flow, is preferable to ours . The notions either of ſub. 
terraneous channels through which the water returns from the ſea to 
the head-fountain of every river, or of the exhalations, ariling from 
the ſurface of the rivers, and being conveyed thither by the means of 
rain and fogs, ſeem to be too much refined for Solomon's age. But 


to return to the Paraphraſt: not being ſatisfied with e diurnal 
K 


motion mentioned as bringing the great luminary back to its riſing 
place, by the way of the northern ſea, in the night-time, that inter- 
preter applies the ſame words of his original to the yearly revolution, 
in ſuch a manner that one might almoſt imagine he had theſe words 


of cola (de Mundo, C. 6. )i in view, s wanne YNIOG . . 7d Fo- 


Oapag dg %% rd brug, ο Te Topeic;, d OTioW vr One eomun, 
This laſt conſtruction is alſo put upon Solomon's words by Mr. Hut- 
chinſon (ſee Abſtract from Moſes's Principia, p. 76.) and his followers, 
one of whom ſets it in ſuch an advantageous light, that if what he 
takes for granted was really proved, one could ſcarce diſſent from him 


in this particular point. © It is not the wind,” ſazth he (Sam, Pix, 
Pbilhſ. Sa cra, or The Principles of Nat. Phi 40. extracted from Divine 


Revelation, p. 39.) * but the ſolar light that is faid to go northward 
e and ſouthward: and therefore it is plain that here is intended ſome- 
" thing concerning winter and ſummer, as well as day and night. 80 
*+* then this place takes notice that the ſolar light ſprings out in the 
* morning, and goes in in the evening; that it goes ſouthward to 


form the winter, and northward to form the ſummer.” This is in- 


genious, and bids the fairer for our approbation, as it frees this place 
from the imputation of falſe philoſophy : But the very foundation of 
the interpretation ſeems to want ſolidity. For how doth it appear that 


At is the ſun, and not the wind, that is ſaid to go northward and ſouth- 
ward? This depends upon a certain poſition of the ſtops, aud the ori- 


3 See his Com, L. F. in . G. Jo 
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gina], deſtitute of that help, may equally bear both conſtructions: Nor C 


can this point, as I think, be fully decided from the nature of the ar- 
gument. Solomon's defign was to repreſent the continual viciſſitudes 
of natural things ; and with that view it ſeems that the particular and 
poetical deſcription, either of the then ſuppoſed diurnal, or of the an- 
nual courſe of the ſun, or of the ſhifting of the wind from one quarter 
to another, might equally ſuit his purpoſe. And in fact he certainly 
takes notice both of the courſe of the ſun, and of the variations of the 
wind (for here to ſubſtitute, inſtead of the wind, I do not know what 


continual action and re- action of the ſolar light and æther upon each 


other, is no better than fathering whimſical modern hypotheſes upon 


the ſacred writer) ſo that the only queſtion is, whether the middle of. 


the ſentence belongs to the firſt or to the laſt mentioned ſubject. But 
even though that point was ſettled, yet the Maſorethic ſtops might 


keep their ſtation ; for they are placed in ſuch a manner as to make 


the text capable of either conſtruction ; and in this the Jewiſh Criticks 
differ both from the modern Tranſlators (1 except Junius and T1 remel- 
Ius) and from the LXX. 
. 4. Though the ſur and the 3 are not exactly the ſame thing, 
yet the phraſe ander the ſun and under the heaven, are ſo near ſynony- 
mous, that it is not poſſible to decide which of the two is genuine, 
when the manuſcripts differ, as it is the caſe i. 1 3. 11, 3. nor do \ we 
need to be very anxious about it. 

F. 5. It is not probable that theſe words of the Vulgate, guid PRO 
deciperis, ii. 2. ſhould be the tranſlation of our text Ny n 72 : But 


the Hebrew Criticks, who think that the true pronunciation of y is gn, 
will eaſily allow that ny and XW3 or HN“ or XU), may have 


been miſtaken for one another ; and there can be very little doubt, 
but the Author of the Vulgate had one of the two laſt mentioned 
words in his copy. But the point is to know which of them all is 
genuine; and this I do not think poſſible to determine from the con- 
text. Solomon, in his Apoſtrophe to pleaſure, may as well have called 
. it 
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Ch. XXI. it to'an account for being deceitful in his allurements, as for being oe 


leſs, and I do not know but the former notion is preferable, though 
I have followed the latter in my verſion, out of mere regard to the 
received text, from which I would not ſwerve without better autho- 
rity than what can be had from the Vulgate. I did not take the Sy- 
RIAC verſion neither, ſuppoling it to differ from the Maſorethic text, 
to be of an equal weight with it, ix. 11. If the context only was to 
decide the queſtion, 135, anſwering the Syriac NNIW, might have 


as good, if not a better, claim to be reputed genuine, as our n; for 
glory, or fame, or applauſe, are more generally looked upon as the re- 


wards and natural conſequences of learning, than favour or acceptable. 
neſs. But here, that the reader may not be deceived, I muſt inform 
him that this various reading of the Syr1ac interpreter is not an un- 
doubted one. He may perhaps have looked upon the Syriac word 
NIA as expreſſing mn: which might be made probable from his ren- | 


dering that word, x. 12. by another derivative from the ſame root 
Nmap. 


§. 6. We have already hc that part of the wedicg of the two 


Greek interpreters, now jumbled into one text in the editions of the 


LXX, ii. 15. wherein the MAasoRETHs undoubtedly have the advan- 


tage of them. But the beginning of the paſſage is ſuch, that cither 


of the readings may perfectly agree with the context. Whether you 
read NNN "TV IR 128 DD do), with an athnab after WM, to what 


purpoſe did I Never in wiſdom? and I concluded &c. or place the ſtop 


after 28, and connect NY with the following word, even changing it, 


by the addition of a f, into Arup, ſo as to correſpond with the Greek 
verfions, ave £0 xpeev zu ; E eAzAnoa &. 70 what purpoſe = 


Dave 1 been wiſe? Moreover T ſaid &c. the argument baer the 


ſame Way. 
5.7. Who can gueſs whether Solomon, after enumerating al his 


works, and declaring how little ſatisfaction he had found in them, 


faid, ii. 20. 7 incline to de deſpair Mad, or 1 re of Ds, becauſe I deſpair. 
The 
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vol AF ſtands alone for the ſccond. Who ſhall decide? 


hand the laws of * Oratorial and Poetical oppoſition ſtand for the Ma- 
ſorethic reading, and, on the other, the ſtricteſt rules of Dialectic ſeem, 


fat here mentioned, to ſupport the reading of the LXX. Inſtead of in 
the place of judgment there was (or there I ſaw) 1n1QuiTY ; and the 
place of RIGHTEOUSNESS Zhere I ſaw WICKEDNESS ; theſe interpreters 
read, in the place of judgment there was the WICKED, and in the place 
of the RIGHTEOUS there was the * wicked : that is to ſay, they read 
twice 790 for YU?) and 0; and dd for ig. Now, in the con- 
 clufion built upon that ee Sls Joes not mention r2ghte- 
ouſneſs and wickedneſs, but the righteous and the wicked, both which, 


every thing that God thinks proper. From thence one might be in- 


were before mentioned, rather than the diſpoſitions of their mind ; 
fince it is uſual, in a regular concluſion, to reſume the very terms of 


though the expreſſions vary; which I take to be the caſe in this place. 
If the words of our Hebrew copy, righteouſneſs and wickedneſs be un- 


lay a ſufficient foundation for Solomon's concluſion, and are equivalent 
to the reading of the LX X; ſince, by iniquitous ſentences, the places 
of the righteous and of the wicked are effectually interchanged ; and 
ſuch proceedings of wicked judges, in this world, call aloud for redreis 


" See 2. Obſ, iv, 2. and LouTn, De Posſi Hebr. p. 43. 

* It is plain eyor&ns, in that place, is a corruption of aste ig, as was very well Judged 

by ALovs, and the editors of ComPry TE, 
prevail, 


F. 8, The paſſage ui. 16. cannot but be doubtful ; for on the one 


on account of the inference drawn, in the following verſe, from the 


| be ith, muſt be judged, ſome time or other, ſince there is a time for 


clined to think, that the perſons of the righteous and of the wicked = 


the premiſſes. But, after all, this is but dialectical nicety ; and the 
argument may as well be carried on, provided the ſenſe be the fame, 


derſtood, as they may, of ſentences of acquittal and condemnation, they 


in the next. Thus it remains doubtful, which of the readings ſhould 
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Ch, XXT, prevail, becauſe Solomon 8 meaning is as well expreſſed by the one, 


as by the other. 


$. 9. The verb n, which is found only | in niphal and hiphil, hath 
different ſignifications, according as it belongs to either of theſe con- 
jugations, which, in ſome of their merle, are not at preſent to be 
now diſtinguiſhed from each other, without the 880 of the Maſorethic 
points. But, in particular paſſages, we may judge from ancient ver- 
fions, how it was read, or rather pronounced, at the ſeveral interpreters 
time. Thus; though that verb is furniſhed, by the M asoRETas, 
with points that determine its being in niphal, iv. 13. it is plain Syy- 
MACHUs and ST, JeRoM, in both his verſions, took it to be in Hi, 
in which it is probable AqQu1LA agreed with them; for his Su. 
6a implieth the notion of fore/ight and caution. As to the LXX, I . 


think their 7poreye was very ill rendered providere in poſterum. It 
means 70 be attentive, and, of conſequence, ſheweth that they read as 


the MAS0RETHS A for to be attentive, or to receive advice, is the 


ſame thing. But to Hays advice, and to want foreſight and caution, 
are two faults that may equally be looked upon as diſqualifying a man 
for the proper diſcharge of the kingly office. Therefore one of them 


may as well have been mentioned in this place as the other. 
F. 10. This part of the VurGaTs, v. 1. (iv. 17.) afpropingue ut 
audias ; multo enim melior eft obedientia quam ſtultorum victimæ; ſup- 


poſes that there was another word in the text, inſtead of NND which 


we now find in it, viz. ye obedience. But though that word 
makes the meaning very plain and full, yet there is no neceſſity for 
allowing it to be genuine; for the ſenſe is pretty much the fame, pro- 
vided y be rendered ts obey, inſtead of to bear; which we ſhall 
ſhew *, in another place, to be the right tranſlation of it in this 
paſſage. | 

F. 11. It was perhaps as proper for our Author (v. 17.) to mention 


 forrow or mourning, together with the darkneſs, anger, Vexation and 


4 See 2 Obl. iv. 16, ag 
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ah, which prey upon the heart of a reduced wealthy man, as to 


take notice of that man's eating in darkneſs. Yet one would not ab- : 


ſolutely determine that the mention of that particular was quite impro- 


per, eſpecially as eating without light was a circumſtance of parſi- 
mony, which avaricious people were reproached with (ſee Diog. Laert. 
lib. i. ſegm. 8 1.) and which might well be ſuppoſed to be part of a 


man's economy, whoſe great loſſes make him i imagine that he can 
beer fave too much. But upon the whole who can tell, whether he 
wrote O0, as we read in our * or 538) and mourning, as the 


LW read in theirs? 


$. 12. The meaning of vii. 6. according to SYMMACHUs, is ſo dif- 


7 ferent from that which is repreſented by all other interpreters, that 


one can ſcarcely imagine he had an Hebrew copy any thing like theirs. 
Yet; when you tranſlate his Greek into Hebrew, and compare it with 


the Maſorethic text, the ſhape of the ſeveral letters, employed in both 


ſentences, partly ſheweth how they may have been changed into each 


other ; and the reſt of the alteration may be aſcribed to caſualties not 
to be certainly diſcovered at this time. But both meanings are ſo full, 


and ſo well adapted to the ſubject in hand, that it is ſcarcely poſſible | 


to determine one's ſelf for either. T he vanity of the panegyrical ſongs 
of the fool, or ignorant, may equally be deſcribed, by comparing his 
laughter of applauſe with the noiſe of burning thorns (ſee the Paraph.) 
or by mentioning, with SYMMACHus, the danger whereunto a man 
expoſes himſelf who liſteneth to flattering encomiums: di yap Sow 


arwuleuTHEY f Ev GET porno wivt]au Tis. 

9. 13. Though the phraſeology of vii. 23, 24. is ſomewhat i intricate; 
et one may eaſily ſee, that Solomon's deſign is to expreſs the almoſt 
nſuperable difficulties one meets with, in the purſuit of wiſdom. But 


it is indifferent, for that purpoſe, whether that which we render what 


| ever is ſo far HV is, as we take it to be, a general maxim applied to 
the particular ſubject ſpoken of in the preceding words, and diſtin- 
—_ from them by a full ap; ; or a continuation of the ſame 

ſentence, . 


4 

| 
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Ch, XXI. ſentence, w ithout ſuch a ſtop, as the VoLSATE makes it. Lpſa lon- 


gius receſſit a me, nulto magis quam erat. 


§. 14. Whether we read I?, viii. 1. with ſeveral ancient interpre- 
ters, or take 1p, with the MasoRETiH5, co be defectively written for 
w, and read it ty, the meaning is ſtill the ſame; though there may be 
ſome variety in the tranſlation : For where is the difference, between 


: laying, the fullenneſs of a man's countenance is odious; and faying, 4 


man is odious who is ſullen in his countenance ? There is likewiſe very 
little difference between ſaying with the Maſoreths, xii. 2. that / 
light and the moon, and the flars will fail, or with the 8yRIAc verſion, 
that the light of the moon and the ſtars will fail. . 

§. 15. The difference reſulting from Sy MMAChHUs's reading, viii, 2. 
II M or may? inſtead of 9 boy may, at firſt, appear more 
conſiderable: yet, in the main, it is of no manner of conſequence. 
Where is the great difference between, in regard to the oath of Gad be 
net haſty, and, be not haſty to tranſgreſs the oath of God? wapab n 
een Oes n ce. Where 1s again the great d. fference, as to the 
general deſign of the advices and eddie here given by Solomon, 
whether theſe words, be not haſty „ Dx, be divided from the pre- 


ceding ones, in regard to the oath of God, by a full ſtop, filluc and 
e -paſſuc, as they are in our copies; or conſtrued with them, as they 


are by the LXX, SYMMACHUS, the SYRIAC, the ARABIC, and the 


CHALDEE. 


d. 16. The reading of the LXX, who had a participle in bopbal, 


vii. 10. inſtead of the third perſon plural of the preterit in ka/ with 


the prefix (D inſtead of q)) and a & or 3 prefixed to the word 
ip, which they alſo read with vowels different from thoſe that are 


now fixed by the Maſorethic punctation, might perhaps contribute to 


make this paſſage a little leſs intricate than it is in our copies, 28 3 
conjunctive particle is thereby left out, which, in that place, ſerves 


only to perplex the ſenſe. But provided that particle, inſtcad of be- 


ing tranſlated and, be rendered 7hough, as it may, the ſenſe ariſing from 
the 
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recourſe to the reading of thoſe ancient interpreters. With them, we 


even from the place &c. The reading of the Syriac interpreter INN, 
wherein we find the conjunction preſerved, but prefixed to a participle 
tous. For what man in his ſenſes could ever imagine that Solomon 
freſh proof how little ancient interpreters were inclined to allow the 


hands, 


nifeſtly deſigned to aggravate the guilt of thoſe. to whom all the ho- 
wicked buried, and the righteous forgotten, is too arbitrary and too much 
ſwereth the Hebrew prefix 2, whereas we find a d, from, in our co- 
pies, before the word D. As for the reading of the Arabic verſion, 


cation, it does either make no ſenſe at all, all circumſtances being con- 


or from the 1928 Chaldaic AP of the ſame, the dark receſs, in 
"Sf e — 


te whole, though a little different from that of the LXX, will be Ch. XXI. 
plain enough ; and of courſe we ſhall be under no obligation to have 


ſhould fay, that Solomon ſaw the wicked CARRIED To their grave, 


oven from the place &c. H a RAIL or Aap>: With the Ma- 
| coreTHs we fay, that he ſaw them BURIED, e THEY GAME 


in al, as appears by his PMN), is ſo odd, eſpecially by the ſtop that 
follows, that I wonder how he did not perceive that it muſt be ſpu- 
faid, I ſaw the wicked returning after they were buried ? But this is a 
leaſt alteration of correction i in the Hebrew copies which fell into their 
I. 17. WE is ſaid, in * en of * place ap i 8 


nours of the moſt ſolemn burial are paid; for the conſtruction where- 
by Solomon is made to ſpeak of two different ſets of people, the 


ſtrained to be allowed. (See 3. O. in ). But that aggravation is 
pretty near the fame, whether the wicked are conſidered as coming 
impudently out of that place, or as remaining in it a while before they 
leave it. This laſt interpretation, which is that of SYMMACHUS, an- 


if 50 be underſtood from the preſence of, which is the uſual ſignifi- 


ſidered, or it defeats the Author's deſign. But that word might per- 
haps, from the Hebrew ſignification of the root, be rendered receptacle, | 
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Ch, XXI. which. caſe, as it would rather enhance the beauty of the whole ſen 
tence, the context could afford no objection againſt it. 
. 18. The was alſo in the copy upon which the VVI GATE was 
made, but with another much more conſiderable variety. From theſe 
words, qui etiam cum adbuc viverent in loco &c. one may reaſonably 
conclude that Sr. JeRoM read DPM2 DIM inſtead of D229) D. 
I own that reading has the advantage of making a much plainer ſenſe, 
and the oppoſition between the infamy which the wicked drew upon 
themſelves in their life-time, and the honours paid to them, after their 
death, tallies ſo well with the deſign of Solomon's remark, that I can 
| ſcarcely refrain from allowing that i is preferable to the repeti- 
tion of two. verbs of the ſame import, £13 and PT. Yet as the Ma- 
ſorethic text affords a tolerable ſenſe, I chuſe to leave this undecided, 
However, I muſt obſerve that the multiplicity of various readings, on 
ttt,is paſſage, affords a very great preſumption, of its having been carly 
_ corrupted by the Copviſts. | 
F. 19. The uncertainty af the other various readings doo not ſuffer 
us to pronounce any thing concerning the word which ST. Ir R 
ſeems, to have read 0, the LXX 199m, and the MASORETAs E 
in the future tenſe. If the reading rin be genuine, there is no 
occaſion. either for the prefix 1, or for the * characteriſtic of the future. 
But that prefix is of uſe to cunnect 1597 with the reſt of the obſer- | 
vation, if that word makes by itſelf a member of the ſentence ; which. 
it may do, by the reading of the LXX ; and, in that caſe, the mean- 
ing is, and now they are gone, and they: ſhall be praiſed, or, if we take 
with the LXX the ) prefixed to the future WanNw for a converſive 
one, and they are gone and were praiſed. As for the », it may very 
well ſtand, provided the verb n be here underſtood, as in ſeveral 
other places of Scripture, (fee Gen. viii. 5, xxvi. 13. 2 Sam. iii. I. v. 10. 
&c.) of a progreſſion analogous to the ſuhject ſignified by the follow- 
ing verb, and not of an actual. walking, which could not tally with the 


_ condition of people who are ſaid to be dead and buried, Thus 
ſenſe 
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ſhall increaſe more and more. = 

d. 20. The MasokxE Tus direct us, by a p, to change the word 
79, which they put in the text, ix. 4. into "am, and it may be 
ſuppoſed, they had ſome manuſcripts, to ſupport that reading, which 
was alſo in the copies made uſe of by the LXX, the Syrrac interpre- 


the ARABIC was derived, ST. Je ROM, and probably the ſeveral Greek 


alike. That of the text makes the phraſe elliptical, and might be thus 
rendered: whoever ſhall be choſen to be annumerated to all the ling. 
there is hope. That of the margin, which we have expreſſed in our 


inſtead of ! in puui, and tranſpoſe, after that word, the /illuc and 
ſcpb-paſſuc, placed by the MasoRE Tus after &n27. Thus the ſenſe 
ſhall. be: They go to the dead; now who would chuſe it? To all that are 


would not inſiſt. 
. 21. To run over, which is the proper ſignification of KY" (the 
ſame with $11) may be metaphorically ſaid for examining or cons raering 


need not be ſurprized at his making; uſe of hace, where we tranſlate 

God now ACCEPTETH thy works But the meaning of either expreſ- 
ſion may fo eaſily be reduced to that of the other, that no concluſive 
Inference can be drawn from thence to determine the ttue reading. 
The caſe is the ſame ix. 18. where inſtead of one that faileth NR Ny, 
the Syr1ac interpreter reads TIN NUN one /in, and the Authors both 
of the Akaic verſion and of the VuLGATE read NIN NOW, be 


that faileth in one thing ; and xii, 1. where SYMMACHUS ſeems to 
re : have 


ter, the CHaLDez Paraphraſt, the Author of the verſion from which 


interpreters. But, in point of ſenſe, both readings are pretty much 


verſion, is a little plainer; and moſt interpreters follow it. Yet it 
would perhaps be better to retain the letters of the text; which being 
done, a ſmall alteration in the ſtops, and in the vowel-points, might 
afford a very good and very natural interpretation. Read "N29! in p1bel, 


alive there is hope &. But this is only a conjecture, upon which 1 


any thing. Thus, if SYMMAcnvus read XY", inſtead of NY", Ix. 7. we 


397 


"wb of theſe words, they ſhall. go and be Faid may be, their fame Ch. XXI. 
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©h. XX1. WY wad JN, 8 adverſity, inſtead of dy, adverſ, ty in ge. | 


neral. 


F. 22. The meaning of x. 10. is very intricate, and I do not lacs = 


whichin that paſſage hath ever been ſufficiently explained : If the ge- 
nerality of modern interpreters be right, the ſenſe is very little affected 
by the reading of the VULGATE, & hoc non ut prius, which muſt be 
5 deo dn, or 22955 X5 , inſtead of 222 N QT, as the 
text ſtands in our Maſorethic copy. It 0 means to whet, as it is 
generally ſuppoſed it does, there is no neceſſity of ſpecifying the edge; 
for it is the only part of a ſharp inſtrument that can ſtand in need 
of whetting. Therefore the ſentence might be thus tranſlated, if an 
iron inſirument be blunt, and be doth not abet it as before &c. But I 


_ own Mr. GoussET hath fo fully proved, that 7p does not mean 79 


whet, that I cannot reſt ſatisfied with that interpretation (ſee Guſſeti 


Com. L. Eb. in 99) ; and that which I take to be right cannot pro- 


ceed upon any he reading but that of the Mas oRETHs. I take 
the conjunctive ) of dym to mean rough, and refer the pronoun it- 
ſelf, not to a perſon, but to the inſtrument ſpoken of. Then the ſig · 
nification of op, as determined by Mr. Gouss ET, affords a full 


- fenſe, without meddling with his opinion concerning Sm. If an 
iron inſtrument be blunt, THOUGH IT HATH NOT THROWN OFF THE 


'EDGE, and he, who wanteth to make uſe of it, increaſeth his ſtrength, 


get fill is more profitable to ſucceed. 


F. 23. All I ſhall add, upon this head, is, that when the merits of a 
feveral various readings appear to be equal, the preſumption lieth on 
the ſide of the MasoReETHs. Their copy is, in general, much better 


than that of any ancient interpreter taken ſingly; and, though it may 


have its faults, nay though the Maſoreths were none of the moſt ſkil- 
ful Criticks, yet they, at leaſt, did their part with care and applica- 
tion; which is more than we know to have ever been done with re- 
ſpe to any of the MSS. made uſe of by the authors of ancient ver- 


| fions. It is probable every one of them laboured under the fame pre- 


judice 
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judice which ſo groſly impoſed upon ST. IE ROM, viz. that his manu- Ch. XXI. 
ſcript (which, by the by, was written in fo ſmall a hand that he could 
not know one letter from the other ad nocturnum lumen, ſee his Pref. 
upon Ezek.) was excluſively of all others, Hebraica veritas: But the 
Maſoreths (taking the ſeveral Authors of the. Kerieth, Fetbiroth, &c. toge- 
ther with the more ancient Maſoreths of Tiberias, under one common 
denomination) critically examined more than one manuſcript; beſides, it 
js probable they may have met with ſeveral helps, to ſucceed in that 
work, which are now loſt. Therefore ; though we are not bound 
blindly to abide by their deciſions; yet it is juſt to pay ſome deference 
to their opinion, when there is neither certain, nor even oy proba- 
ble reaſon to counter balance it. 


CHAPTER xx10, - 
Several inflances of various readings, wherein that of the Maſoreths is, 
in all probability, preferable to that of ancient interpreters. 


9 1 


HAT I faid of the MasoxETHic copy, that it is generally Ch. XXII. 
preferable to the manuſcripts uſed by ancient interpreters, 

hath already appeared, by the conſiderable number of ſpurious read- 
ings of thoſe MS$S, taken notice of in our 19th chapter, and elſe- 

where, That preference may be further confirmed, from this conſi- 

deration, that, in many places where we can have no thorough cer- 

tanty, the probability ariſing from the context lies on the ſide of the 

Hebrew Criticks, independently of their n. Of this we ſhall 

five ſeveral inſtances. 

N. 2. There is a beauty and livelineſs in this turn of the 2 
40. is there any thing that will / Jay, fee this, it is new? in compariſon f 
o which the GREEK verſion, the VuLSATE, and the CAL DAI ; 
Fazphraſt, are ſo dull and languiſhing, that one muſt ſuppoſe they 


found in their MSS, the parking! nominative wherewith they defaced 
this 
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Ch. XXII. this proſopopeia. It is true modern Tranſlators ſupply that ſame ng. 
minative, which the ancient, or at leaſt the LXX, if they were true tg 
their conſtant method of interpretation, muſt have really read in thei; iſ 
copies. But why they ſupply it, and do thereby lay the proſopopeia \ 
aſide, is a wonder to me. A thing that crieth out to the beholder, ko 
this is new, may be a bold, but it certainly is a very intelligible figure, 
to ſay, 4 thing ſo remarkably new, that no body can miſtake it for an oli 
one; and, if you examine the ſeries of the argument, you ſhall find 
that this is the very notion, which Solomon wanted to expreſs. 
d. 3. Modern interpreters were again led aſtray, i. 17. by too great | 
a dependance upon one of the ancients, in oppoſition to the reſt, and 
to the Maſoreths: But this paſſage requires a diſcuflion which does not 
; properly belong to this place, I will have * another opportunity of 
ſhewing that Moan muſt. not be here underſtood of either fally or 
madneſs; now 1 ſhall confine myſelf to the various reading, If ST, Ix- 
ROM expreſſed that in his verſions which he found in his original, he 
muſt have read mba by a d, where we read Maw by a &; for there | 
is no inſtance of O0, or any of its derivatives, ſignifying any thing 
that has the leaſt affinity with folly or Faoliſbneſi; whereas this is the 
proper fignification of 99D. The modern, notwithſtanding the au- 
thority of the MasoRETHs and of the LXX, agree with ST. JERow, 
or, which is worſe, they apply to this place the pretended rule of the 
interchangeableneſs of the letters of the ſame organ, and thus confound 
together two words of the moſt oppoſite fignification, o/ly, or ig. 
rance, and fill, or ſcience. Beſides, the concluſion of Solomon's re- 
mark is much better connected with the facts he had related, by mei. 
tioning ſcience, than if he had mentioned folly, That concluſion 5 
double. Firſt, that even that, viz. that which he had applied himfelf 
to know, is as light as wind. But if the two laſt articles of his cat: 
logue had been madneſs and folly, the expreſſion, even that, would in- 


5 See 2. Obſ ili. 0. ee ch. i, f. 1. 
3 1 
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fly a very odd obſervation ; for, by thoſe words, one is prepared to Ch. XXII. 
an unexpected concluſion. But if theſe two articles, added to u 
and hnowledge, be that which is the moſt efteemed, and ſcience; or if, any 
way, the catalogue contains nothing but what is generally reputed va- 
luable; then the expreſſion, even that, is very proper; for one doth 
not expect that the moſt valuable things ſhould prove mere vexation 
of ſpirit, or, as we render the words of the original, companions of the 
wind, 2dly, Solomon goes farther, and gives an account, why he de- 
cared all that he had before-mentioned to be company for the wind, 
la that account, it was natural he ſhould reſume the ſeveral particu: 
lars; but he reſumes only two, wifdom and knowledge. Does not 
that imply that all he meant might be brought under theſe two heads? 
Had he ranked Yb: p, folly or ignerance, among the ſources of that 
ſurprize which we experience when we find that all that we buſied 
ourſelves about is as light as wind, it is probable he would have ſhewn 
how we are deceived by it, as well as by its contraries. 
MP, Hondful may have been in- Hebrew, as well as it is In modern 
languages, an expreſſion applicable to things that are not handled, 
Therefore I ſee no reaſon why we ſhould ſupply what SyMMacnvus 
and ST. JEROM ſeems to have read in their copies, iv. 6. a particle 
whereby the word handful is made abſolute and without a cafe. An 
bandful of reſt, as the LXX rendered n 5 Ned, is an expreſſion at 
leaſt as well fuited to the genius of an idler, who never thinks he en- 
pyeth reſt enough, as an e without ſaying of what, with 
rf, 

9. 5. Solomon adviſes, v. 6. any man who hath made a vowt0 ac- 
compliſh it, and not to look for excuſes and pretences in order to 
avoid paying that debt. The motive he ſuggeſts to ſupport that ad- 
"ce, viz, that the non-payment might be the means of kindling God's 

wrath againſt the perjured man, is very proper; for there was a ſpe- 
cal law (Deut. xxiii. 21.) againſt any ane who were ſlack in paying a 


dow; and ſuch a man was particularly threatened with the anger of 
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Ch. XXII. the Almighty. But why does he mention apologies and evaſions 
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Excuſes are alledged only when a man is required to ſtand by his pro. | 
miſe. Therefore it is more probable the ſacred Author ſaid, do not 
make uſe of ſuch a plea, before the meſſenger. who bringeth you the 
ſununons to pay, than that he ſhould have ſaid, do not alledge that 
excule before God ; for God himſelf does not ſummons men; and men 
ſeldom excuſe themſelves until they are charged with Gm treſpaſs 
This laſt is the reading of the LXX, the Spriac and the Arabic. But 
the former appears to me to be the meaning of the word we find in 
the MasoreTHIc text. Every body knoweth that the word Angel is 
properly the name of an office, and not of a certain order of Beings | 
ſuperior to men. Id is oftener applied to men, than to thoſe ſpi- | 
ritual beings, whom we call Angels, and means a Meſſenger. Now; 
as the Prieſts kept a ſervant, to levy their ſhare out of the offerings 
of the people, 1 Sam. ii. 13—16. and as they were greatly concerned, 
in ſecing the vows punctually paid; it is probable they kept Meſſen- 
gers alſo, to go and ſummon thoſe whom they knew to have vowed 
any thing, the payment of which would be profitable to them, [ 
do not know but an employment which we find in after-times efta- 
bliſhed in the ſynagogues, without knowing when it began, might be 
the ſame in the main which is here alluded to. The Jews 7, who 
ſcrupled to handle money on the ſabbath-day, uſed to bind them- 
ſelves, on that day, to an officer ſent by the rulers of the ſynagogue, 
to give ſuch or ſuch ſum for alms, and that officer received that ſum | 
from them the next day. This conjecture is the more probable, 3s 
that officer who was the Chayan or Miniſter of the ſynagogue, is ſome- 
times ſtiled Ma Mu MESSENGER of the ſynagogue. 
$. 6. The MSS. upon which the Vol GATE was made, muſt have 
been ſomewhat different from our copies, v. 9. but I doubt its having 
T2WIP naw, as the learned Cappel pretends, inſtead of J) NW), 
7 See VI RIA at Synagoga Vetere, lib. ii. c. 8. F. 2. and lib. ii. p. I. e. 13. 92. 
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| por do 1 fee how that reading anſwereth univerſe terre rex imperat Ch. XXII. 
ſervients. There is no neceflity to prefix a 5 to an adjective, in or- 
der to render it by the dative in Latin: it is ſufficient the ſubſtantive 


to which it belongs ſhould have that letter prefixed to it. I would ra- 


ther imagine M5 was miſſing ; for I find nothing in the verſion that 
| correſponds with that word. However, if the reading of that MS, 
whatever it may have been, is fairly repreſented by ST. IE RO, it is 
ſuch as to ſtand in competition, with that of the MASORETEHS, under 
great diſadvantage. Is it probable that, in a gradation, (whereof, by 
that reading, the ſentence in queſtion muſt have made part) the au- 


thority of the king ſhould come after, and of courſe ſhould be repre- 


ſented as greater than that of him, who from above obſerveth the high ; 
nay thoſe who are higher than them? Is not it more reaſonable, to make 
that ſentence a ſeparate obſervation? As for the meaning of the ob- 


ſervation, conſidered by itſelf, it is a little intricate ; becauſe the parti- 


ciple 72372 is ſo ſituated, as to leave it uncertain, what ſubſtantive it 


belongs to. The moſt ancient interpreters, and with them the Arabic, 


who, in this place, is rather a Paraphraſt than a Tranſlator, conſtrued 


it with uo the feld: But the Syriac verſion, the Chaldaic para- 


phraſe, and, after them, the modern conſtrue it with 5 the king: I | 
think they are right : But I met with none that had obſerved the pro- 


per import both of the 5 prefixed to TW, and of the paſſive verb Jg. 
Could I find any inſtance of that verb's meaning 10 be made a ſervant, 
I would have no objection to the interpretation of thoſe, who think, 


that kings are here repreſented as obliged, either by the diſtreſs of 


ſome particular juncture, which is the meaning of the Chaldee, or by 
the nature of their office, to promote the intereſt of the land. But 
the niphal of Tay is conſtantly taken in a quite different ſenſe; viz. 


that of being ſerved, which is expreſſed in our verſion. Now ſhall we 
tay, be is ſerved by the field 2 I do not find that a prefixed 5 ever ſigni- 


fed the means by which any thing is performed; but you may find 


u, Eſ. xxx. 2. employed for that on account of which a thing is 
of © ionamin : done, 
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Ch. XXII. done, 0 YN Y N00, thou didſt not rejoice mine enemies on accour! 
of me. See alſo Levit. xix. 28. W235, on account of a dead. Therefore 
it 1s very probable the true ſenſe is that which l have expreſſed, both 
in my verſion and paraphraſe. 

$. 7. The difference between the reading of the MasoRETas, and 
that of the LXX, and of ST. IER OM, vi. 9. is not very confiderable; 
yet the regularity of the oppoſition is better preſerved, in the former 
than in the latter. In Hebrew, as well as in many other languages, 
an infinitive may be employed ſubſtantively ; and then it may ſtand as 
a ſubſtantive, in oppoſition to another ſubſtantive ; but an Hebrew Par- 
ticiple cannot ſo properly be made uſe of! in that caſe, „ it is 
quite the reverſe in Engliſh. 
§. 8. It the word 0, &yabov, which the LXX had in their copy, vii. 2, 

be underſtood of uſeful thoughts, it might ſtand there without preju- 
dice of the ſenſe. Yet it is more W it is ſpurious, for the mean- 
ing of the Author is fully expreſſed without it; and it does rather per- 
plex than clear up the ſentence. 
§. 9. The advice, not to let one's heart to be 3 in fin, is a 
very good one; and might, abſolutely ſpeaking, be preſerved, vii. 17. 
had we no other MSS. beſides that upon which the verfion of the 
LXX was made. But when we compare their reading with that of 
the Maſoreths, the latter is ſo much more agreeable to the regularity 
of oppoſition, which it is plain the Author intended to preſerve, that 
very little doubt can remain about the preference. As he directs us 
to avoid the oppoſite exceſſes; it was very natural, after oppoſing 
wickedneſs to righteouſneſs, he ſhould likewiſe oppoſe fooliſhneſs to c., 
dom; 930 to OY. This was more to the purpoſe than to mention 
hardneſs of heart. | 
§. 10. To help the righteous 1 is ſuch a precept, that it can ſcarcely be 
out of its Place, in any part of a book of morality. Yet Solomon 
may have ſaid ſomething properer, vii. 18. and the MSS. of ST. }:- 


ROM muſt not prevail againſt the authority of the Maſoreths, in caſe 
their 
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their reading, which is ſupported by all other ancient verſions, is better Ch. XXII. 
ſuited to the ſubject there treated of. And I think this is the caſe, as 
may appear by our Verſion and Paraphraſe, to which I refer the rea- 
der. There is another double various reading at the latter end of the 
{me verſe, which deſerves to be conſidered, though it was but to re- 
tt it. ST. JEROM's tranſlation, qui timet Deum nihil negligit, looks 
very like a paraphraſe, or the ſhift of an interpreter who did not un- 
derſtand his original, and would rather have that to ſay than nothing. 
But the original Author of the SyRIAac verſion, whoever he was, ap- 
pears, in this place, to have followed the text very cloſe, and muſt. 
therefore be ſuppoſed to have read it ſomewhat differently from what 
we do at preſent. 1ſt, His M2 beret, ſeems to prove, that ere 
of XY! he read from ) cuftodivit, a word rendered ] by the 
LXX, Pf. xxiv. 22. 2dly, His making uſe of the dual number in 
590 ſhews, that he did not take the © ſuffixed to 5g for a demon- 
ſtrative affix, but read that ſame dual number in his Hebrew original, 
and took the double n, (which we underſtand of a ſingle maxim 
ſtrongly inculcated) to fignify two diſtinct objects of the attachment of 
him who fears God. But as there is no ſuch objects really mentioned, 
and as the fear of God is the very thing, and the only thing here re- 
commended, there is no room left for that diſtinction, and that read- 
ing is fo far from being equal to that of the Maſoreths, that it makes 
no ſenſe at all. I defy any man who reads that place in the Syriac 
verſion, to point out the two objects to which the man who fears God 
s faid to adhere. Nothing, diſtin& from the fear of God, had been 
mentioned in the whole argument, but what we are directed to avoid, 
and that ſingle conſideration is ſufficient to reject 18%. The caſe is not 
quite the ſame with reſpe& to 295) in the dual form. I would have 
no objection to it, if it could be proved that 59 is capable of receiving 
the numeral inflexions. As for the ſenſe, there are two notable in- 
conveniencies ſpecified before, as being the natural conſequences of that 


behaviour againſt which Solomon warns his hearers, and therefore 1 
Tra. „ eon 
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Cb. XXII. could ſee no impropriety in obſerving that the man who fears God wil 


the LXX, vii. 25. though the reading of the Greek interpreters, 


- the greateſt efteem, on the other fide, M9911 MS2D6n, regularly cor- 


members, before that which is. governed. But that regularity is quite 


to recommend the excellency of wiſdom, to ſay, who 25 like the we 


might ſtand upon an equal footing with that of the MasoRETRS, 
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always be able to avoid both of them. 

§. 11. The parity of conſtruction, which is generally hre by 
good writers, between the ſeveral members of one ſentence, when 
theſe members are linked together by conjunctive particles, inclines me 
again to give ſome preference to the MAsoRETEHS, over the copy of 


which is followed by the Syriac, and partly by the Arabic, makes a 
very tolerable ſenſe. In the Maſorethic copy, the wickedneſs of 1 gw. 
rance 705 v 0, on the one ſide, and the fooliſhneſs of that WHICH is in 


reſpond to each other; the governing ſubſtantive being placed, in both 4 


deſtroyed by the double various reading of the LXX, whereby that 
part of the ſentence is diſtributed into three members, the firſt of 
© which, only, conſiſts of two ſubſtaptives conſtrued together, * the 
two others have, each of them, but a ſingle one. 
8. 12. As there are but few wiſe. men; there are but few, likewiſe 
that are diſcerning enough, to know them; and there would be no in- 
conveniency in ſaying, that our Author made that obſervation, viii. 1. 
Therefore the readings of the LXX, expreſſed as uſual by the Araic 
and that of AQuILa, might be deemed genuine, if no better one was 
known: But it was much more to Solomon's purpoſe, who wanted 


man? than to aſk, who knows him ? 
&..13. If it was not for the next verſe, the Pe of the LXX 


vüi. '5, But ſince Solomon himſelf, giving an account of what he 
had laid down as a maxim in the 5 th verſe, faith, verſ. 6. there is 
both time and reaſon; it is more probable he had ſpoken of time and 


i before, than of the: time of n or 97 judgment, as the LXX 
and 
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ind the CHALDEE read in their copy, or of the time of wiſdom, as it is Ch. XXII. 
expreſſed in the ARABIC verſion. 

&. 14. Whoever attentively conſiders the whole digreſſion contained 
vin. 1—8. will ſcarcely doubt but the mention of the evzls, or misfor- 
tunes, to which a man may be expoſed by his unguarded behaviour, 
is much properer, viii. 6. than that of men's extenfive knowledge. Nay, 
it may be ſaid that the reading of the LXX makes Solomon contradict 

what he had ſaid, verſ. 1. where men's knowledge is ee as be- 
ing of very {mall extent. | 

F 15. We have 2 conſidered (ch. xviii. 18.) the word DO, 
vii, 8. and ſhewn, from the variety of its ſignifications, that all the 
differences of interpreters on this place are not to be conſtrued into va- 
rious readings. Yet as the meaning put on it, in the VuIO ATE, is 
not reductible to any of thoſe ſignifications, it is probable Sr. JexoM 
read in ſome MS. NUPU2 IN, or perhaps Mun (from NW) which 
1s ſtill more ene the letters we have in our copies, which he 
tranſlated nec ſinitur quieſcere. But any one who ſhall take notice, that 
Solomon's deſign was to repreſent the neceſſity of preventing the king's 
anger, leſt it ſhould be too late to appeaſe it, when once it is kindled, 
or, in general, of behaving ſo cautiouſly as to avoid all ſorts of dan- 
gers, muſt ſee how much better the needleſneſs of ſending an em- 
baſſy, while a deciſive battle is fighting, tallies with that deſign, than 

| the cuſtom of letting no ſoldier ſet idle at home, when there is any 
danger of war, ingruente bello. It is plain from the like reaſon, that 
the TARGUM1sST's copy was not exactly like ours, for his mt 129 
multitude of arms, as I render it, can by no means be ſtrained out of 
our reading as it now ſtands. . I once thought the Paraphraſt read 
Mt 22, a word uſed 1 King. xxii. 38. and there rendered in the pa- 
raphraſe by the ſame Chaldaic words which we have here. But upon 
ſecond thoughts I conceive, that a word more nearly reſembling that 
which the Maſoreths have preſerved may have occaſioned the miſtake, - 


v means an Henſer ve Weapon of ſome ſort or other, Job xxxiu. 18. 
where 
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Cb. XXII. where it is rendered in the paraphraſe Nez. Let us but ſuppoſe that 
that word was capable, not of the maſculine only, but likewiſe of the 
feminine form, Io, the plural MAP will give us the reading of 

Jos Hus the Blind. But that reading does not tally with the facred 
Orator's purpoſe in this place, which was (ſee 2. O. iii. 5.) to mention, 
by way of illuſtration of the ſubject in hand, ſome proverbial ſentences 
the truth of which was ſo apparent, that it could never come in any 

| body's head to call them in queſtion. Now this could not be the caſ: 
N of any maxim wherein one would aſſert, that @ multitude of arrows is 
95 no uſe in war. . 
us, 16 'The general deſign of viii. 15 — . 6. manifeſtly is to 01 
forth the difficulty of determining our choice, and of regulating our 
affections, which reſults from the intricacy of the affairs of this world. 
To this effect, the Author very properly mentions, ix. 1. what courſe 
he had taken. According to the MasoRR TES, the VULGATE and the 
CHALDEE, he had carefully cons dered that intricacy; or given it in his 
heart, in order ro MAKE A CHOICE pon the whole : But, inſtead of 
that, the reading of the LXX, the SyR1ac, and the ARaBic, makes 
him firſt give it all in his heart, which ſuppoſes he had ſeen it, and 
then makes 515 heart ſee it again. _ rr £0 WHO eig * is 
3 raędia 48 TULLTAY £598 7870. 
$. 17, There is no impropriety in tine that all the reaftnings of a 


foot are fool ib, as ſeveral interpreters read x. 3. & Moyiuira Wal g. 
cum ech, 22D PIN Hod inſtead of 92D 539 e, be ſays 40 all lere 


7s a fool; but the remark is needleſs: beſides, as Solomon ſpeaks of 
the fool's walking, it was much properer to obſerve that his very gait 
| betrays his fooliſhneſs, and, in a manner, crieth out, here 7s a foil 
The Paraphraſt ſeems to have found the ſame reading with other an- 
cient interpreters, but made a different ſenſe from it, which, in the 
mean, is pretty much the ſame with the notion reſulting from the 
Knete text. As for the reading of the VoLGATE, it gives ſuch 


nſe, that it might perhaps ſtand upon an equal footing with 7 
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of cur Hebrew text, if poſſeſſion had no ſhare | in the motives of our Ch, XXII. 


determinations. 

6. 18. There is nothing improper, in ſaying that men in power, 
who eat only in order to repair their waſted ſtrength, ſhall not be 
covered with ſhame, WI N, 2% ar xuv01oo)a ; but in a ſentence, 
whereby they are ſet in oppoſition to gluttons, who think of nothing 
elſe but eating and drinking, it is much more natural ſome other de- 
gn of taking food ſhould be oppoſed to that whereby ſober men are 
prompted to eat. Thus the reading of the MasogeTas, x. i7. 


ma *, not LW drunkenneſ or revelling, is preferable to that of the 


LXX. 

8. 19, Though the proverbial ſentence annexed to the orudentia] 
advice given x. 20. hath, in this place, a particular application, and 
might, on that account, admit of particularizing or appropriating 
| clauſes; yet it ſeems to be more agreeable to Solomon's method in this 
hook, and to the manner of uling proverbs in general, to leave it at 
large. The application of that maxim, à bird of the air ſhall carry 
the voice, nay a <inged bird ſball tell the matter, to the caſe of people 


who ſpeak evil of others, is obvious enough, without adding the affix 


Ito the words Mp and 1537. As for the reading of this laſt word in 
the plural inſtead of the ſingular, it does ſo little affect the enn, that 
it ſcarcely deſerves to be mentioned. 


9. 20. J would not ſay, that Solomon's own manuſcript was not well 


and fairly written ; but the mention of it, xii. 10. would be but a poor 


commendation of himſelf; nor do I think it would have been a very 
high one, of ſuch a writer as he was, to ſay, according to the reading of 


the SYR1ac verſion, that he had faithfully tranſcribed the words of 
truth which he had collected. But writing fairly, and tranſeribing 
faithfully, are the particulars of which the principal merit of a Copy iſt 
conſiſts. Therefore it was a very proper encomium to be beſtowed 
on the Secretary, who had been entruſted with the awords f truth &c. 
olclted by his Maſter. That conſideration inclines me to reject the 


reading 
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Ch, XXII reading of AQu1LA and ST. JeRoM, 209, as well as that of the Sy. 
RIAC, and to allow that of the MasoRETHs, which hath been already 
explained (chap. xii. 7.) 

. 21. Upon comparing the Sy RIA verſion with our Hebrew text, 

X11. g. one could ſcarcely imagine that the one is a tranſlation from the 
other. The difference, which appears to be very conſiderable, by the 
very Latin interpretation of that ancient verſion, is much greater i! 
in the original. Some of the varieties may be accounted for upon a 
ſuppoſition that the Author acted the Paraphraſt, (ſee our 4d book of 
Obſ. art. 1.) but others are manifeſt various readings, (ſee above, 
chap. ix. 6.) amongſt which ſome may perhaps afford reaſon to doubt | 
whether the variety originally came from any Hebrew MS, or took 
its riſe from the miſtake of a Syriac Tranſcriber. Thus the tranſpo- 
ſition of the two letters O and 5 in 192y or Hoy, may equally have 
been made in the HzBREw, and in the SyR1ac copies; and the cir- 
cumſtance that 152 does not appear to have been read in any other 
copy, either HRBR Ew, or directly derived from the Hebrew, whereas 
Toby i is found in ſome Syrrac MSS, (ſee the Syriac various readings 
in the 6th vol. of Walton's Polyglotte) inclines me to think that the 
miſtake i is not to be aſcribed to Hebrew tranſcribers. As to the ſenſe, 
ſuch a conſtruction might be put upon 2p in this place, as to make 
it coincide with cy, for, conſidering the care that was generally 
taken, by all who could afford it, to provide a burying- place for them- 
ſelves, ſuch a place might properly enough be called 2h houſe of « 
man's trouble or occupation. Varieties of that kind therefore are not 
very material, But there are ſome here of another nature. An un- 
ſuſpecting Reader, who finds theſe words in the Latin interpretation 
of the SYRIAC verſion, eo quod repetat homo domum laboris ſui, muſt 
naturally conclude that there is no other difference between that an- 
_ cient verfion and the Maſorethic text, beſides that of labour inſtead of 
eternity. Yet this is the leſs conſiderable variety, and except the Latin 


interpreter has tranſlates the Hebrew text inſtead of the . it 18 
not 


. 
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not poſſible to gueſs where he had theſe words, I appeal to any one Ch, XXII, 
that underſtands Syrzac, whether theſe words, as they are diſtinguiſhed 
in the printed editions, M235 N oxen „op, mean eo quod repetat 
lun domum. It is true they are not eaſily underſtood, and I doubt 
vhether any ſenſe at all can be made of them, except you divide 
them more diſtinctly; but read, without altering a ſingle letter, 
M39 x22 D N x7 h, and the ſenſe, though a little elliptical, 
will be plain enough; becauſe that (underſtand he is going) towards the |. 
ſon of oblivion, to the houſe &. Now, though this is very different 1 
from our Hebrew text, yet we may trace it up, ſo as pretty nearly to nl 
gueſs how the change was made; for, as the SYRIAC reading makes: 
the ſentence lame, though not quite unintelligible, I take it for granted, 
that the Maſorethic copy is preferable to that from which that ancient 
verſion was made. Firſt then, I ſuppoſe, that a haſty tranſcriber wrote 
287 or 218 inſtead of n; 2dly, that that whole member of the 
ſentence was written thus, without. diſtinguiſhing the words from each 
other, PIPER, or thus, M9 NUNN N ; 3dly, that when 
another Copyiſt came to diſtinguiſh them into ſeparate. words, two 
letters of the ſame organ, & and N, were miſtaken for one another, an 
put inſtead of the 7 in the beginning of p, and a. N inſtead of an 
in the word OX, and the diſtinction ſtood thus, iO Ne N 15; 
4thly, that the 5 accidentally taking the ſhape of a 2, the two next 
letters if BM m was the word, or one only if VN, were ſo managed, 
and the) or * and & fo interchanged their poſition, as to produce the 
reading I have expreſſed in my catalogue. I muſt own indeed this is 
ſuppoſing many ſueceflive blunders, but no body that knows any thing: 
of ancient copyiſts will judge that any of theſe particulars. is impro- 
bable; and ſince a. probable ſuppoſition affords the means of tracing. 
up the Syriac verſion to an original text agreeable to it, I humbly pre- 
ſume no reaſonable objection can lie againſt it. 


Uu C HAP. 
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Ch, XXIII. 
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Paſſages wherein other readings ſeem to be preferable to that of the Ma- 
 foreths, and were moſtly followed in the new verſion. 


Y. 1, OTwITHSTANDING the ſmall moment of ſome various read- 
1 ings, and the manifeſt, or probable ſpuriouſneſs of others 
we muſt not imagine that the time ſpent in conſidering of them is 5 
much time loſt. Beſides, the genuine original text is ſometimes illu- 
ſtrated, and generally confirmed by a compariſon with the ſeveral 
deviations from it; a few true and genuine readings may be found, 


amongſt a number of corrupted ones. But, in allowing of them, we 


muſt proceed with great caution ; and always proportion our judgment 


of every particular reading, to the degree of probability, whereby we 


are inclined to look on it as genuine. That the LXX and ST. IPRO 


had not Y, in their copy, iv. 12. appears from the former's making 
the verb a neutral one, and the latter's making Mi to be the caſe. 
Now Me appears to be the nominative, and the ſentence, is much 
plainer if the verb has no caſe, for who is that him againſt whom the 
Maſoreths make one prevail? Beſides that) is not regular; the affix 
ſhould be mn. Whence then did it come? A very eaſy tranſpoſition 
accounts for it. Ancient MSS. had 9ypry, according to which read- 
ing we muſt tranſlate, , one ſhould be ftrong. | 0 
§. 2. I own the ſtile of Zing in Jeruſalem, i. 1. does not ſeem to me 
to be genuine. It was more natural Solomon ſhould ſtile himſelf ling 
of Tirael, as the LXX had it in their MSS, and as we find it, even in 


the Maſorethic copy, 1. 12. beſides, king of is a much properer ex- 


preſſion than king in, and Solomon's kingdom was too extenſive to be 


denominated from a ſingle town. That his ſtile was Ling of Hrael, or 


additional clauſe n Jeruſalem employed, till after mention is made of 


king over Iſrael, appears from 1 King. i. 34. and we do not find the 


the 
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the diviſion that happened under Solomon's ſucceſſor, 1 K ing. xi. 42, Ch. XXIII. 

but, even then, theſe words do not make up the whole denomination = | 
of that Prince's kingdom, and he is ſtiled %% in Jeruſalem over all 

Jirael, Therefore, whether the title of the book of Eccleſiaſtes be 

as ancient as the book itſelf, or was ſet to it afterwards, it is no way 

probable that the words of Iſrael, or over Irael, ſhould have been ori- 

ginally omitted. One might perhaps go further and ſay, that, if So- 

lomon himſelf is the author of that title, it is not probable he ſhould 

have added the clauſe in Feruſolem, Theſe words look rather like an 
addition of one, who was afraid leſt king of Tjrael ſhould be under. 

ſtood king of 1jrael in Samaria, That very notion may perhaps have 

been the occaſion of omitting the moſt eſſential part of Solomon's title 

in the MSS. ſeen by the MAasoRETHS. 

4.3 The reſpective order of the ſeveral members of the ſentence 
contained i. 16, 17. is different in the LXX from what we find in our 
text. It runs thus, word for word, in our copies: And my beart hath 

| ſeen a great deal of wiſdom and knowledge, and J applied my heart to 

_ know wiſdom and kngwhkdge, But the order of the LXX is this (at 
leaſt in the Vatican copy): J applied my heart to know wiſdom and know- 
ledge, and my heart hath ſeen & c. Is not this laſt order more natural, and 
of conſequence preferable to the former ? Does not the application to 
get knowledge naturally den the actual nen, of that lune 
mite! 

d. 4. The word by abe when taken in a — heals, is ca- 
pable of two different conſtructions. Firſt it means protection, S or ra- 
ther ſecurity ariſing from protection; and this is its moſt common ac- 
ceptation, if not the only one, when nothing i is added to it, whereby 
its ſignification is otherwiſe determined. Secondly it means tranſitori- 
neſs, but then you generally find that notion poſitively expreſſed, and 
that * adapted to it by other words. See ve Job XIV, 2. Py. cii. 12. 
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; XXIII. cix. 23 cxliv. 4. The ſaying of Bildad Job vii. 9. is the only ex. 


blem is never employed to repreſent the tranſitorineſs of any thing, but 
what is generally looked upon as an advantage. As for Solomon, it is 


Eccl. vii. 12. and Cant. ii. 3. but, if the reading of the LXX be right, 


preſſed; viz. The wicked fhall not prolong his days under a ſhadow, that 
1s to ſay, he ſhall never be ſecure, Thus you avoid imputing unto So- 


Maſoreths: For what can this be called leſs than a contradiction, 
Though a ſinner's days be prolonged, yet ſurely I know that he ſhall not pro. 


and not prolonged? But the days of the wicked may be really pro- 


mighty's Juſtice. 
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ception I know of to that rule. But as it occurs in a proverbial ſen. 
tence which Bildad may have accommodated to his argument, with- 
out a nice regard to its primitive import, no great ſtreſs can be laid 
on that exception. However, it is worth obſerving, that that em. 


certain he made uſe of that figure to ſignify eaſe, ſecurity or pretedion, 


Eccl. vi. 12. and viii. 13. he never made uſe of it in any other ſenſe, 
I own that conſideration inclines me to think that the original 5, written 
by Solomon in thoſe places, was changed into a 3 in the MSS. ſeen by the | 
MasoRETHs: But I am further confirmed in that opinion, from the 
ſtrange ellipſis that muſt be admitted, viii. 13. if you will preſerve the 
Maſorethic text, both as to letters and ſtops. As there is no ſenſe in 
faying, that the wicked ſhall not prolong his days as a ſhadow, you mult 
ſupply ſome words, and ſay, His days which are hike a ſhadow. But if 
you read ya, inftead of Oy», the meaning is plain, and fully ex- 


lomon a. contradiction, which may be charged on the reading of the 


long bis days, which are as a ſhadow? Can the ſame days be prolonged 


longed, and yet his life be deſtitute of thoſe comforts, which none can 
have but he whoſe refuge is under the ſhadow of the wings of the Al- 
mighty (PC. lvii. 2). A bad man may be a long liver, but, like him 
who was forced to fit under a deadly weapon, hanging, juſt over his 
head, from a horſe's hair, he muſt be in a -continual dread ; or at 
leaſt he is in a continual danger, of falling a  facrifice to God Al- 


0 


9. 5. The 
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| The reaſons are not quite as ſtrong for allowing the reading Ch. XXIII. 
£ fs LXX and Arabic, dyg, to be genuine, vi. 12. yet they have 
ſome weight. Firſt; the uſe which Solomon makes, in other places, 
of the word Hy, ſeems to require it ſhould mean here, as elſewhere, 
ſecurity, or ſomething analogous to ſecurity, which it cannot, if a 3 
be prefixed to it. 2dly, Though it cannot be poſitively ſaid that the 
tranſitorineſs of our life would be here ſpoken of to no purpoſe ; yet, 
the mention of a life ſpent in eaſe and tranquillity, is much properer 
in this place. The one would be a weak repetition of what was, im- 
mediately before, expreſſed in much ſtronger terms; for the tranſitori- 
neſs is but one of the conſiderations, on account of which our days 
are days of a life of vanity. The other carries an additional idea, where- 
by the Author's argument is ſtrengthened. It is more to ſay, Why 
knoweth what is good for man among the hving, all the days of the life 
of bis vanity, though he ſpendeth them in eaſe and tranquillity ; than to 
fay only, Who knowweth &c. all the days of the life of his vanity, and he 
ſpendeth them like a ſhadow, Unthinking people may fancy that there 
is no difficulty in pointing out the advantages of a proſperous life. 
Yet, even in ſuch a life, Solomon undertakes to demonſtrate, that 
there is ſcarcely any man who knoweth what is, and what is not __ 
advantageous for him. 

$. 6. I made no ſcruple of following the LXX, and the two verſions | 
of ST, JEROM, in connecting the latter part of vi. 11. with the be · 
pinning of verſ. 12. and dividing it from what precedeth; becauſe that 
poſition of the ſtops is really pointed out by the cauſal particle where- 
with the 12th verſe (according to the Maſorethic diviſion) begins. 
The 11th verſe, itſelf, begins likewiſe with the ſame cauſal particle 
2, and ſhould, for that reaſon, be connected with the 10th. Thus 
the Author's meaning is plain; and the diſtinction of his arguments 
md propoſitions obvious; as may be ſeen in our Analytical paraphraſe. 
But if you follow the received verſion, which (excepting an athnah or 
can after vanity, verl, 11.) agrees with the Maſorethic diviſion, a new 
argument 
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en xxIII argument muſt begin with a cauſal particle, for, or becauſe, which | Is 


contrary to the primary rules of all languages. 
§. 7. Here is another fault, in the poſition of ſtops; and ſo 


glaring a fault, that you might ſuſpect, from thence, that the Jewiſh 


Criticks ſet them by mere chance: But here their miſ-ſtopping is regi- | 
fied, not only by the LXX and ST. Jr ROM, but likewiſe by ſevera] 


modern verſions, and eſpecially in our Bibles. For though the divi- 
ſion of the verſes is the ſame with the MasoRETEHS, vii. 27, 29. yet 
there, is no full ſtop put at the end of 27, whereby you preſerve the 


correſpondence between the laſt word of that verſe, and its relative, 
where with the following verſe begins. But to put a /luc after hn, 
and nothing but an athnab after; Pp, is Ay perverting the 


uſe of tops. 
§. 8. The word ww, which we find in the text, viii. I, is not an 


Hebrew word; but the MasoretHs tell us, that & lands there for 
% N Pippa. N. Thus we ſhould read M2 : The Chaldee Para- 
phraſt read ſo, and St. Jerom likewiſe, as appears by both his verſions; 


and that reading was adopted alſo. by the Tranſlators of our Bible, 


But the LXX and SyRIac read N, and they are followed by 
the AxABIC. That reading makes a much better ſenſe, and is nearer 


like x than MW! fince the whole difference conſiſts in a ſmal 
point being placed to the right or to the left of the w. This hit 


reaſon is obvious to the ſight. Let the reader conſider, and judge of 
the firſt. Solomon's deſign, in this place, is to ſet forth the advan- 
tages of wiſdom ; as it enables a man to extricate himſelf out of the 
difficylties and dangers of this world. But what hath the alteration 


| of a, man's face to do with thoſe dangers? I will ſuppoſe, for argu- 
ment's ſake, that the man here ſpoken of, is a candidate of wiſdom, 


rather than a wiſe man, though I really. think the contrary plainly ap- 
pears from the context, and that, upon. his liſting in the ſervice of 
wiſdom, his countenance, which was before rough and arrogant, be- 


comes mild kae, What then? Is that ſuch a mighty advan: 


tage 


Pry, -. Inn ek 
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tage as to preface the mention of it with this interrogation, who is Ch. XXII. 


like the wiſe? Now, read with the Greek interpreters &, and fee 
what alteration it makes in the ſenſe : how proper the obſervation is, 


and how fit the preface! That the ſhining of a man's face may, and 


perhaps muſt, be underſtood of his proſperity, and that proſperity, 
eſpecially at court, depends upon other men's favour, are too common 
remarks to ſtand in need of particular proofs : But what ſhould be op- 
poſed to that proſperity, but adverſity, and eſpecially adverſity owing 

to a man's being an object of hatred ? This is exactly the meaning of 
Solomon, according to the reading which we take to be genuine, and 


| which, ſetting the figures aſide, might be thus expreſſed: A man's 
iſdom will bring him favour ; but arrogance ſhall make him hateful. 


9. 9. The difference between all ancient interpreters on one fide, 


and the MasoRETHs on the other, which I am now going to take 


notice of, is very inconſiderable. It conſiſts only in the poſition of a 


point, within, or over the letter ). The MasoRET NS read VN), vil. 9. 
which makes that word an infinitive : But the LXX and Sr. JeRoM 


either ſuppreſſed the ſecond ), and read hh, in the preterit tenſe, or 


put the vowel within the), and read 171), in the participle pabul, 

which I have elſewhere obſerved to be ſometimes taken in an active 
ſenſe, Now an infinitive, in this place, makes a very odd, and per- 
haps an unparalleled conſtruction ; but either of the two other readings 


makes a very regular one ; and this! is the reaſon, I ſuppoſe, why no 


Tranſlator, that I know of hath followed the Jewiſh Criticks. 

F. 10. There is a word, viii. 12. which hath been variouſly de- 
praved. The LXX read i&D; ; ano Tore, from that time: SYMMA-= 
cnus, AQuILAa, and THroDOTION read ND; &rifavev, is dead: ST. 
JzRoM and the MasoRETHS read N; which modern interpreters 
render an hundred times. Now, the reading of the LXX makes no 
ſenſe at all: That of the MasoRE Ths ſuppoſes an unparalleled irregu- 
lrity, i in order to make a ſenſe ; viz. that the N of den is changed 


into a * though no other word is governed by it: And when that is 


granted, 
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Cn. xXII. granted, it muſt be ſuppoſed again, in order to force ſome meaning 
out of that odd word, that p, or N82 in its ſtead, may be taken 
for an bundred times, though it really figgt no more than an Hun- 
dred. For numeral adjectives make no intelligible ſenſe, except the 
name of ſome thing that can be numbered ſhould be conſtrued with 
them ; which not being the caſe, in this place, that reading makes no 
ſenſe, and therefore it can ſcarcely be deemed genuine. But that of 
the three above-mentioned Greek tranſlators have great advantages. 
The meaning reſulting from it is perfectly ſuitable to the Author's de. 
ſign; it makes this paſſage parallel to another contained in the ſame 
Book; and does not derogate to any grammatical rule. Solomon had 
already obſerved, vii. 15. that ſome wicked prolong their days in or not- 
withſranding their Wickeaneſs, which is the ſame thing, for a mortal 
creature, as 0 die committing evil, prolongation of days having been 
granted. Now is not this very thing ; viz. the length of days granted 
to the wicked, and which is miſtaken for a laſting and uninterrupted 
proſperity, by thoſe who allow no drawback for remorſes, unavoid- | 
able dreads of divine vengeance, apprehenſions of a change of fortune, 
K. is not that ſeeming proſperity, which attends them till they ar: 
out of the reach of worldly and viſible accidents, the ſtumbling-block |} 
of all who will not look further than this life? What more plauſible 
motive could Solomon aſcribe to the unrepenting ſinners than this, 
Becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is not executed ſpeedily, therefore thi | 
hearts of the ſons of man is full within them to do evil: becauſe the fiir 
DIETH committing evil, even prolongation of days having been granted 
{o him? Though I ſhould ſay no more, I think the reading of Sy: 
MACHUS, AqQuiLA and ThngODOTION, would reſt upon a pretty ſe— 
cute foundation; but ſomething more may be added. The ſeeming 
proſperity of the wicked is like Janus's bead, that had two faces; if 
you ſtand on the fide of thoſe who look for a pretence to perſevere in 
their vices, you will ſee nothing but what ſerves their purpoſe ; but 


turn to the other ſide, conſider it with regard to a rightcous, omni 
ſcient 
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Then the longer that proſperity laſteth, the oftener it happeneth, that 
kath is the only term of it; the ſtrongeſt will the argument be for 
another life; or at leaſt for ſome diſpenſation unknown and undiſcern- 
ible in this world; which i is the general notion to which Solomon 
ſeems to confine himſelf in the next verſe; as it was not time yet to 
mention the conſequence he aimed at, and which he kept in reſerve 
for the concluſion of the book. Thus the fate of the long living ſin- 
ver is a link, to connect together the concluſion of the Wicked, verſ. 11. 

| and that of the Righteous, verſ. 12. It is the point from which both 
ſet out: But it is very obſervable, that neither of their reaſonings can 
well proceed, upon their own principles, except that fate includes the 
death of the ſinner, As long as a man lives, he is expoſed to acci- 

dents and calamities, which may prove heavy enough to counter» | 
weigh all the happineſs he hath enjoyed before, according to SoLoN's 
faying, that no one can be called truly bappy before his death. Therefore 
the Wicked cannot conclude, that vice is not to be puniſhed ; that he 
- ſentence againſt evil works is not to be executed ſpeedily ; ; till he ſees the 
inner arrived to that period, which he looks upon as the nor: plus ultra 
of his exiſtence. As for the. Righteous, whom Solomon repreſents in 
his own perſon, T know &c. he could not, conſiſtingly with himſelf, 
confider the caſe of the long-living ſinner, abſtractedly from his dying 
in his wicked courſe, aſter ſaying, verſ. 10. that he had ſeen him 
buried. f 

d. 11, There is a circumſtance of that burial, at leaſt as I whe it, 
upon which ancient MSS. did not agree. After mentioning the ex- 
ceſſes of wickedneſs, and impudence, which thoſe whom he had ſeen 
buried were guilty of, Solomon adds, in the MAsoRETHIC copy, they 
were or ſhall be forgotten, month. But according to the LXX, ST, 

JzRoM, and the Arabic intcrpreter, who muſt here be reckoned for a 
diſtinct authority from that of the LXX, as they came to our hands, 
ſince he has in this very verſe, a material various reading of his own, 


X x I | -» 


ſcient, omnipotent God, it ſhall appear in a quite different light. Ch. XXIII. 


Ch, XXIII. 7. by were or ſhall be praiſed, Mat. Strictly ſpeaking, both readings 
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may tally with the text: for if wicked men are praiſed after their 
death, their wickedneſs i is forgotten ; yet it ſeems the mention of their 
being praiſed i is more to the purpoſe. The debgn of this Place is, to 
ſhew that vice often meets with no kind of puniſhment, in this world: 
But oblivion is generally looked upon as a chaſtiſement, rather than a 
reward, befides it is the child of time, and does not feem to have any 
connection with a man's burial : But panegyrics, and funeral orations, 
are circumſtances fit to heighten the idea of the Teeming failure of juſ- 
tice in this world; and "yy — to have been taken notice of, upon 
this occaſion. 
F. 12. The words whereof the latter end of the firſt, and the begin- 
ning of the ſecond verſe of ch. ix. conſiſt, are fo variouſly read, and fo 
varionfly diſtinguiſhed, by aficient interpreters and criticks, that it is 
very difficult to chuſe among them. The reader may ſee the five di. 
ferent feadings of that place, in my catalogue, and compare them to. 
gether. There is not one of them, but may afford a tolerable ſenſe, 
provided you, fet the main ſtop in the LXX, in the fame place where 
it is in the Syriac and Arabic, which have the fame reading, and where 
the order of the words, compared with the Hebrew, ſhews it _ to 
be; i. e. Tt eli Ki I fc lerib re. ey T0is War! vH 90 
T6 Trae Y 75 dere &. The firſt thing worth obſerving, that oc. 
curs in comparing theſe various readings, is that the MasoreTHs arc 
the only interpreters, among the ancients, who divided D©V39?. from 
tlie following word. As for ST. Jexom, he muſt be ſuppoſed to 
have made uſe of 'MSS. wherein that word was not at all, when ble 
wrote his firſt verſion, and therefore no uſe can be made of his autho- 
rity on this particular head. But the Jewiſh Criticks were in a manner 
neceffitated to put thoſe words aſunder, by the manner in which they 
read the llt; and, in this'spain, they ſtand fingle. HY rd 507 
would have been mere nofſenſe: But hn Ea7205 , as was rend 


by the LXX, See Os, the Authors of the VouroaTse, the r- 
KIA 
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#1ac and ARARIC verſion, makes a very good ſenſe; and, if I am not Ch. XXIII. 
greatly miſtaken, a better ſenſe than the common reading. To fay 
that every thing before us is vain, is giving a very good reaſon, why 
we know not what we ſhould either love or hate, and I do not know but 
xyen thus we loſe ſomething of Solomon's meaning, which might be 
preſerved by making uſe of the figurative expreſſion vapour inſtead of the 
word vanity. If all that is before us is but a vapour, how can we take 
| hold of any thing to fix our love or hatred on it? The next thing to 
be conſidered, is a word which the LXX had not in their copy, and 
which is variouſly read by the others. The MasorETHs read g, 
which cannot be tranſlated without ſuppoſing a very unuſual ellipſis; 
but SYMMACHUs and Sr. IE ROM read Ng, which makes a full and 
ealy ſenſe, and ſeems therefore to deſerve the preference. 

Laſtly, the prefix of the word 55, which follows, is not agreed 
upon. The LXX read a 5, Sr. JeRoM a N, SYMMACHUs and the 
MasoRETHs a b. In the circumſtances of this paſlage, the 2 and the 
7 make 95 imperſonal, and determine it to ſignify all things; which 
does not ſo well agree with Solomon's argument, as the ꝙ which makes 

it perſonal. He ſeems to confine the parity of fortune, between the 
Righteous and the Wicked, to that which happeneth in this world, | 
before our faces, and I do not ſee why a more general expreſſion ſhould 
be allowed here, when we have ſo good an authority as that of Sy- 
MAcyvs's copy to tranſlate thus. All that is before their face is va- 
nity ; for the ſame event happeneth to all. 

d. 13. The enumeration of thoſe to whom the ſame event hap- 
peneth, ix. 2. is fuller in the LXX, and in the two verſions of Sr. 
Jegou, than in our copies. That catalogue conſiſts of ſix articles, 
every one of which is double in thoſe ancient verſions, and takes in 

the two oppoſites : But one of them is ſingle in the MasoRETHIc text; 
wherein the good hath none oppoſed to him. No probable account can 
2 of that — but by ſaying that 0 was forging by a 
pyiſt, 
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332 Philologicat Obſervations on the EccxksILASTEõ. 

Ch. XXIII. F. 14. The proverbial expreſſion, a living dog is better than 4 dead 
lion, ix. 4. is very plain; but it correſponds with the text, as it was 
read by moſt ancient interpreters, rather than as it ſtands in our co. 
pies ; for it ſuppoſes both the ſubſtantives to be in the nominative, 
whereas 555, 4 deg, hath the prefix 5, which is equivalent to the in. 
flexion of the dative in the Greek and Latin tongues. It is true, the 
ſecond ſubſtantive e hath not the ſame prefix : : But this ſheweth | 
only that the MASORETHIC text 1 defective in this place; for it s | 

plain both muſt be in the ſame caſe ; and it is fcarcely poſſible to ren- 
der the fentence otherwiſe, than by ſuppoſing them to be fo. There- 
fore we muſt chuſe between the LXX &c. who read both 200 and 
Nen, and SY MMACHUS, who reads both 9955 and xs. The 
medium of the Maſoreths 1s certainly wrong, 1 incline to think the 
© two d are genuine, and, if ſo, the ſentence, literally rendered, runs 
5 thus: good ſhall rather happen 19 4 living dig than to @ dead lim, 
which is the foundation of the hopes expreſſed in the words imme- 
diately preceding. Yet the commonly received tranſlation. might be 
preſerved, as it makes. a very good fenſe alſo; but it muſt be remem- 
bered that it takes from the Maſorethic text, as much as i add to it, 
from SYMMAcaus's MS, viz. a 5. 
F. 15. 1 cannot ſay that the reading of the Maſoreths, ix. 9. 
Ton MN, is fo defective, as to require an amendment, had we 10 
Ms8. to vouch the alteration. But that of the EASTERN copies 
Pon MN, is ſo mueh better adapted to the ſubject, that I cannot 
help (eſpecially as it is ſupported by the CHAL DEE Paraphraſt, and b) 
the Syriac and Arabic verſions) looking on it as genuine. After re- 
commending conjugal love, and directing a man to ſhare with his wife 
whatever happineſs he enjoys, it was more to the purpoſe: to ſay, SH 
7s thy portion, than, in general, THAT is thy portion, 
F. 16, Whatever may be the reading of x. 6, the meaning i it 1s 
plain ; viz. that fooliſh unexperienced men are ſometimes. imprudent!y 


% raiſed to dignities the duties whereof they are not capable of diſcharge. 
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ing, But as it is more natural to ſay that a man is raiſed, than to ſay Ch. XXIII. 


the ſame thing of his faults or abilities; and as Solomon, in the ſe- 
cond member of the ſame period, ſays of the rich, and not of their 
wealth, that they are left in low places; ſo it is probable that all the 
ancient interpreters, who unanimouſly read JD, muſt be preferred to 
the MasoRETHS, Who read 22D, As for the verb, it is very indif- 


ferent whether we read it in the preterit æa with AqQuiLa, who ſeems 


to have made the Prince born its nominative, and the Paraphraſt 
(who abſurdly makes God the nominative of that verb); or in the infi- 


nitive n/phal, with ST, JEROM ; or in the preterit of the ſame conju- 


gation with the LXX, SVMMachus, ST. JeRoM himſelf in the Vur- 
GATE, and the MasoRETHs. The meaning is ſo perfectly the ſame, 
that 1 do not think it poſſible to determine which of the readings is 
genuine. „„ 


§. 17. There have been often additions made by Copyiſts, by way 


ol interpretation; but ſeldom for the ſake of interpolating. Therefore 
when you find a word in a copy that is not in others, if that word 
| cannot be conſtrued into an explanation of the reſt, you may con- 
clude, with great probability, that the copies which have not that 


word are defective ; for a word can ſcarcely be added without deſign, 
though it may cafily be omitted through. inadvertency. Thus though 


the omiſſion of ten words,, v. 18, 19. in the 9 Neapolitan Bible, does 


not afford ſufficient ground to reject the fame, yet the word M29) and 
bomour, being read in that fame edition. after B'p23), may very well 
perſuade us that Solomon had really mentioned honour or. ghry together 


with other temporal advantages. I do likewiſe make no difficulty to 


allow the word „AY wwitheur, ili. 1.44) to be genuine, though no copy 


hath it but, that of the Maſoreths, becauſe it is ſo far from being an 


* This Bible, of which there is no more now extant than one copy of one third part, 


lately given to one of the public Libraries at Oxford, was printed at N aples 1487, a year 


before the oldeſt Hebrew edition hitherto known. See Kennicet's State of the printed. text, 
P. 521. = | | " 


expla- 


OE Philological Ofſervations on the ECCLESIASTES, 
Ch, XXIII. explanatory one, that it does entirely alter the ſenſe of the ſentence 
If you retain it, God, by putting y in men's heart, gave them an 
opportunity of finding his deſign in the government of this world. If 
you reject it, God's purpoſe was that they ſhould never be able to fad 
| out any part of his ways. Thus again we may judge that the Alex, 
MS, wherein we find, x. 19. a word leſs than in the Vatican copy, 
in the catalogue of the ſeveral articles charged upon wicked miniſters | 
of Nate, is probably defective, as that word cannot be an explanation 
of the reſt. Eg A Wo cg oy, 9 2 x, "EAAION 72 eUPpay- 
Oivar &cc. muſt be the genuine text of the LXX, who muſt therefor: 
have read a word more than we now find in our Hebrew books. For 
the fame reaſon, it is not probable that the word 192) was added in 
their Hebrew copy, and I think we may ſafely 505 on the inſerting of 
that word in our text, as a reſtoration of it. It may be urged further, 
in behalf of this reading, which is confirmed alſo by the Syriac inter- 
preter, that precious oil and ointments were too conſiderable an article, 
of the luxury of men of pleaſure, to be here omitted. 

F. 18. The MasoreTHs place an athnah, or colon, after the word 
Mode, xii. 11. which from the bare inſpection of the place appears 
to have no other effect, but to force us to allow ſome otherwiſe unne- 
ceſſary ellipſis. (See 2. Obſ. vi. 3.) That accent divides the only verb 
of the phraſe, from all the nominatives, without ſome of which, at 
leaſt, it can ſcarcely have any ſenſe. How much plainer is the reading 
of the LXX, whereby the laſt nominative, at leaft, is connected with 
the Plural verb 91! Aoyo: ooÞwy we Te ener]ga 5: g Favs (read 

| EIA Sol, ſee ch. ix. Jy I r 5. * U,, 0% W000 700 uhr 
gdobyoav £6 πτů % ẽevog Evog. The words of the wwiſe were delivered, and tht 
maſters of collections appointed, (for we have no Engliſh word that takes 
in the different ſignifications of irh) by one ſhepherd, the former like in. 
Aruments of agriculture, and the latter like "—_ * * where- 
in thoſe inſtruments are kept, 
| 1 See z. O, Sy. 2. 
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&. 19. The vowel-points ſet by the Maſoreths under 2 and Ch. XXIII. 


. 


n, i. 21. make the two d prefixed to thoſe words emphatic or 


demonſtrative particles. Thus Solomon is made to determine a queſ- 
tion, which the turn of the whole ſentence plainly ſheweth he iatended 
to repreſent as beyond the reach of human underſtanding ; and to af- 
firm that the ſpirit of man goes up, and the ſpirit of beafts goes down. 
The reading of the LXX, of ST. IE ROM in both his verſions, and, in 
all probability, of all the Greek interpreters, ſeems to have differed 
from that of the Jewiſh Criticks. They had in their copies, or if they 


| had not, they underſtood ſuch vowels as make the 7 interrogative, 


which ſuits the context much better ; ſince the ſacred 'Orator daes 
thereby inforce what he had faid before, that men are beaſts io TH,. 
SELVES; Whereas, by the Maſorethic reading, he pulls down with one 
hand what he erected with the other. The difference conſiſts in no- 


thing but reading a patach - inſtead of a camets - under one N, a hateph- 


patach -: under the other inſtead of a ſingle patach ; and expunging 
the dageſh out of the 1, That reading ſeems to be ſo much prefera- 


die to the other, that I made no ſcruple to conform to it in my ver- 
fon, as ſome other modern interpreters have done "ies me. (See 


L CIERC, and LE CENE). 
$. 20. There can be very little ddubt but ſome MSS. anciently had a 


word more than what we find in the Maſorethic text, v. 1. elſe whence 
could the notion of doing good, or what is good NT, have taken place 


of doing Wrong, in the Syriac and the Arabic verſions, as well as in 
* moſt Greek copies of the LXX? It is true xaxcy is ſo like Kaxov in 


the ſhape of the letters, that the one may have been miſtaken for the 


other; and that miſtake, if once it obtained in the LXX, may have 
miled other authors or reviſors, who are known to have made the 


Greek verſion their original, Yet theſe two words differ fo widely 


in point of ſenſe, that it can ſcarcely be imagined how it was poflible 
tor a Greek Copy it to commit ſuch a groſs blunder, It is much ea- 


2 Seel Clam: Nobil. on this . RED 
| fer 
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Ch. XXIII. fier to conceive that the likeneſs of the two words was the occaſion 


of dropping one of them, when they happened to ſtand next to each 


other, as muſt have been the caſe if the LXX wrote wary I c, or i 


KRKOV Ky KAN, However, there are very ancient footſteps of the no- 
tion of doing good being mentioned in this place; and yet that of do. 
ing wrong is by no means to be left out, though it is fo in the Syriac, 
Arabic, and many copies of the LXX. Thus I think we are led to 
the reading of the Chalae, who hath preſerved both notions, and ren- 
dered them wh? 2b 2 yd, or according to another edition 
wo n 3Þ 53, whereby it appears he read y 2b Mey?. I can- 
not poſitively ſay that this i is the genuine writing of Solomon; for the 
_ paſſage may very well be underſtood as it adds in the Maſorethic | 
copy. (See 2. O. vi. 6.) Yet as the reading of the Jargum gives a 

fuller and more complete meaning, I cannot help thinking it is prefer. 
able to the other: beſides, it is much eaſier to account for the omiſ 

fon, than for the addition of a word, | 
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Philological Obſervations Ge 
CHAPTER 1. 


Of ſome paſſages that ſeem to be written in verſe. - 


HE only, nay the moſt effential difference, between 
Poetry and Proſe- writing, does not conſiſt in the obſer- 
vation of certain rules, the conſtraint of which is pro- 
perly the criterium of verſification; but as Verſification and Poetry ge- 


nerally go together, there is reaſon to ſuppoſe, (even though one was. 
acquainted with none of thoſe rules) that a paſſage is written in verſe, 
wherein you find that ſtile and turn which are peculiar to Poetry. 


Though we knew nothing of the conſtruction and meaſure of Greek 
and Latin verſes, nay though we had loſt the genuine pronunciation 
of thoſe ancient languages, ſo as not to be able to determine either the 
real number or the true ſound of ſyllables in each word, and of conſe- 
quence were inſenfible of the beauties of harmony; yet any man who 
is not a mere mechanical Grammarian, muſt diſcover ſach a difference 
between the writings of Home, and thoſe of DEMosTHENEs, or the 
works of ViRG1L, and thoſe of TULLY, as will convince him that the 
former are written in verſe, and the latter in proſe. Habet Pogſis, qua- 
cungue utatur lingua, proprium qubddam ac ſuum dictionis genus acre, gran- 
Ailguun, ſonans, verbis amplum et exageratum, compoſitione exquifitum fac- 


lungue, toto denique habitu et coltre a vulgari conſuetudine abhorrens . 


Ch. I. 


That difference is generally ſo ſtriking, that one may eaſily know verſe 


rom proſe ; not only in works that are entirely of either kind, but 


Lourn, de Sacra Poeſi Heb. Prælect. Acad. Oxon. 1753. p. 125, 


Y yp 2 Oh OED often 
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Ch. I. often point out the paſſages belonging to the one or to the other in 


books that are intermixed with both, either ” way. of quotation or 


otherwiſe. For inſtance, though the words ? 22 c, Sun were 


leſt out, Axis Tor. Probl. xxix. who would not, even under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as we have ſuppoſed, acknowledge this to be 18801 Ab- 
rap ere“ A gT0G G ie ro DAT: J:oiow, y70 0 Kanto T6 “Sm b 
aAdro, OuHαν xabeiouv, maro ev)ewnrov anetiver, Again; notwith- 
ſtanding ARISTOTELES his deciſion, that there is nothing common t 
HoMER, and lo EMPEDOCLES, be/ides the metre, POETIC. ii. I perſuade 


myſelf that few people could miſtake the following paſſage for being of 


a pcs. with the proſe wherein it is inſerted, Ar1sT. Ph W. vil. 1, 
5 peey E 2 k WAEOVWY u Obeada, 1 0 UAV Jug 6 EV0G, A0 


exbenibeos, T1 wev ywollai Te A oPiow euwredog aun &. Though I 
knew nothing of metre, I would Rill judge that wepxbne, applied to 
things not yet ex! iſting, and ewrzdog to duration, are figures of too bold 


a nature for proſe- writing. Where is the man of any taſte, who could 
take the following paſſage of Cicero for a continued ſeries of Tullian 
proſe? * « Gubernatores nonne falluntur? An achivorum exercitus et 
« tot navium rectores non ita profecti ſunt ab ilio, ut profectione læti 


« piſcium laſciviam intuerentur, nec tuendi ſatietas capere poſſiet? In- 


** terea prope jam occidente ſole inhorreſcit mare, tenebræ condupli- 
« cantur, noctiſque et nimbùm occæcat nigror. Num igitur tot cla- 


4 riflimorum ducum regumque naufragium ſuſtulit artem gubernandi?” 
Davin. i. 14. The poetical turn and ſtile are fo obvious, that inde- 


pendently of the meaſure, and notwithſtanding the verſes being inter- 
woven in the argument, one may eaſily ſee whercabout they begin, 
and whereabout they end. 

$. 2. The fame means, 3 you call them 3 or inſtinct, or 
arguments, whereby that diſtinction can be made in other books, may 
be equally ſerviceable with reſpect to thoſe of the Hebrews ; and, in 


the preſent condition of Hebrew learning, this is the only method 
we have to know what is or what 15 not Poetry 1 in thoſe ancient wiit- 


ings. 
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ings. It is not poſlible for me to expreſs how much I was delighted Ch. I. 
in reading the rules and maxims given for that purpoſe by a man 
who ſeems to be endowed, in the higheſt degree, with that true fire 
and enthuſiaſm which is not more neceſſary to be a Poet, than it is 
uſeful to point out the beauties of Poems written by others. It is true, 
Dr. LouTH does not alledge any paſſage from the book of Eccleſiaſtes, 
either to ſupport or to illuſtrate his rules; yet ſeveral places of it ſo 
manifeſtly and ſo fully anſwer the principal characters he gives of He- 
brew Poetry in general, for I will not enter into any inquiry concerning 
the peculiar genius of any particular ſort of Poems, that I cannot help 
thinking that judicious Author would have pronounced them to be 
written in verſe, if he had conſidered them ſeparately from others 
which are apparently nothing but proſe. I know the whole pertor- 
mance is ranked by many among the metrical books ; but, if it was 
ſo, the ſtile and turn would be more conſtantly and uniformly poeti- 
cal than any body will ſay they are. A deſcription, which moſtly 
conliſts of daring figures and lofty expreſſions, would not be partly li- 
teral ; (ſee xii, 3—7). The change from a full oratorial period to ſhort 
ſentences, that are, in a manner, tumbling over one another (iii. 2 - 8.) 
would not be fo quick, nor the return to a quite different ſtile (iii, 9.) 
ſo ſudden, That want of uniformity did not * eſcape the obſervation of 
the ingenious and accurate Dr. LouTw, who does not appear, how- 
ever, to have found out how to account for it, and ſeems to be unde- 
cided on the queſtion, whether this performance of Solomon be proſe 
or verſe, though he rather inclines to rank it among the proſe-writings. 
For my part, I take the main compoſition to be written in proſe, but 
with ſome verſes, (and perhaps more than we are able to diſcover) 
interſperſed here and there, and adapted to the ſubje&t. I do not ſee 
Lovrn ubi ſup. Præl. 24. p. 239. ſtylus eſt plane ſingularis. Dictio eſt humilis eyLg- 
RWMque & ſubmiſla , . . pe laxa & diſſoluta & ſermoni propior, nec in compoſitione & 
hucdura multum viget poeticus character... Judzis porro invitis in metricorum librorum 


numero plerumque habetur. Quod ſi in his rebus multum valeret illorum hominum audto- 
tas, hic fortafſe eorum opinioni * eſſet concedendum. 


how 


how comes an expreſſion, which, as Dr. LouTa rightly obſerves, 


| book, (ſee i. 7, 9. four times; ii. 21. twice; iii. 18. vi. 10, twice; 


not written in verſe, how came Solomon to make uſe of a figure of 
ſpeech which ſeems to be entirely poetic, Divide.your corn to ſeven, nay | 
to eight? for this rule, figura videtur efſe omnino poetica cum numerum 


Pthere is nothing new in this world, i. 5—7. is very different from that 


342 


Ch. . how it 18 poſſible to account, upon any other ſcheme, for the Ariking 


guage at large, to be oftener met with here, than in the reſt of 


longed to the argument he had in hand? However, whether the verſes 
were originally his, or not, he may have made uſe of them, without 
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ſingularity of the: ſtile. If the book be a poetical one from begin- 


ning to end, whence comes that often looſe and proſaic turn, which 
Dr. LouTH took notice of? But, on the other hand, ifit be all i! proſe, M 


(p. 27.) belongs to the poetical dialect rather than to the Hebrew lan- 


Scripture taken all together? For it is very remarkable, that the rela- 
tive & occurs not leſs than ſeventeen times, and perhaps more, in this 


viii. 14. twice; ix. 12. twice; x. 3. xii. 3, 7.) and is ſometimes placed 
and repeated in ſuch a manner, as manifeſtly to form that correſpon- 
dence or paralleliſm, wherein Hebrew verſification ſeems moſtly to 
conſiſt. If the exhortation to liberality towards the poor, xi. 1—4. is 


definitum pro indefinito ponunt (p. 193.) ut Job v. 19. Pf. Ixii. 12. 
Amos i. 3. is not leſs applicable to the paſſage in hand, than to the 
three inſtances quoted by the ſagacious Author of the Prælections. Now 
ſince Solomon, beſides his other writings, is faid, 1 King. iv. 32. to 
have compoſed one thouſand and five ſongs, or poems, what ſhould hin- 
der us from conjecturing, that he transferred part of ſome of them 
into this diſcourſe, when the things therein expreſſed were ſuch as be- 


giving any notice of it, eſpecially as the metre was a ſufficient warn- 

ing to his hearers and cotemporary readers. 
F. 3. J have chiefly taken notice of the following paſſages. The 

ſtile of the deſcription of natural revolutions, brought in to prove that 


which 1 is apparently prong. | in the reſt of the book. The bold meta- 
| | phor 
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phor whereby the ſun is repreſented as panting till he gets to - C4, 
place where he aroſe, for that is the proper hanificetion of qq 

ſeems to characterize poetry; and the repetition of certain a a as 

23D wd; and MM... . . MM, and Cam en, ſeems to be a proof, 

that ſome ſyllables were neceſſary for the meaſure, which otherwiſe 


might have been omitted. 
$. 4. Beſides what hath been already obſerved concerning the ſudden 


change of ſtile, iii. 2—8, the enumeration contained in theſe ſeven 
verſes certainly deſcends in many more particulars than the argument 
required ; which raiſes a preſumption that it was not originally com- 
| poſed for the ſake of that argument. 

S. 5. This ſudden exclamation of the Author, iv. 1. Behold the tears 
&c. together with the turn of what followeth, does allo look very 
much like Poetry. The repetition of 27331 N &) can ſcarcely be 
accounted for upon any other ſuppoſition. 

F. 6. The ſeveral images brought together, iv. 9 12. in order to 
8 ſociety, would be no diſgrace to a Poem, and one might 
perhaps conjecture they originally belonged to one. 

9. 7. The firſt eight verſes of ch. vii. have ſuch a peculiar harmony, 
notwithſtanding our defective knowledge of the pronunciation of He- 
brew words, as leaves ſcarcely any doubt, with me, of their being | 
written in verſe. Beſides, one may here obſerve a certain affectation 
of placing near each other words, which being written with the ſame 
letters, muſt have ſome reſemblance of ſound, whereby their meeting 
together pleaſes the ear. I do not give this as a poſitive proof that 
this paſſage is written in verſe; for though that kind of ornament 
ſeems to be better ſuited to the genius of Poetry, than to the dignity 
of oratorial Proſe, yet the Eaſtern writers were ſo fond of it, that 
paronomaſia's are to be found every where in their writings, and Solo- 
mon's ſtile in this very book. is full of them. But here it is the moſt 
remarkable, as the expreſſions we are ſpeaking of are employed pre- 


ferably to others, which, in point of ſenſe only, might have as well, 
rg . 


* 
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Ch. I. if not better, anſwered the Author's purpoſe. Thus be begins with 
_ oppoling'ame to a peculiar branch of profuſeneſs, viz. the uſe of coſtly - 
07 to anoint one's body, though it is plain his deſign is, that what. 
ever belongs to the moſt refined luxury ſhould be underſtood. By: 
why did he chuſe to expreſs that particular braneh? No body that 
reads the original can doubt but the affinity of found between Oy 
ame, and [UW ol, was the reaſon of that preference. Again, ver. 6, 
we find Phe laughter of a fool likened to the crackling of thorns under 4 
pot. Why under a pot? Would not the crackling of burning thorns, 
in general, have raiſed as full and ſtrong an idea of inſignificant noiſe 
and buſtle? It certainly might: but EDN thorns, and RN 4 put, 
are pretty much like one another in ſound ; and an acceſſory idea was 
perhaps wanting to fill up the metre. 
Sf. 8. There are other places upon which 1 ſhall babe making any | 
particular obſervations, but which I think the reader may find reaſon 
to look upon as written in verſe, if he will but take the trouble to 
read them in the original. Amongſt others, the enumeration, ix, II. 
the ſimile, ibid. 12. and the ſeveral proverbial ſentences, x. 8—11. | 
may perhaps be viewed by others in the fame light in which they ap- 
peared to me, eſpecially if he carries the following diſtinctive charac- | 
teriſtics of Hebrew Poetry in his mind, which I ſhall abſtract fram 
Dr. LouTn's excellent work on that ſubject. I. The Poetry of 
the Hebrews has a peculiar conformation of ſentences, ſuited to its 
genius, the method of which is ſuch, that an entire ſentence is a | 
© moſt equally divided into its conſtituent parts, and each whole mean 
< ber thereof makes a whole verſe. . . II. They generally ſet two ſet 
« tences together in ſuch order, that things Wa- to things, 
* and words to words, both take up equal intervals. . . . The art of 
Hebrew verſification moſtly conſiſts in that peculiar conformation 
« or parallel diſtribution of ſentences. . . III. The Poetic d 
2 — conſiſts 1 in a certain equality, — or paralleliſm 0 of 


Prælect. p. 180 & ſeq. 


iq the 
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e the members of each period, which is ſuch, that, in two members, Ch. I. 
« for the moſt part, things correſpond to things, and words to words, 

« as if they were ſized and ſet by pairs; but this has ſeveral degrees, 

= *« which may be reduced to three ſpecies. 1. Parallels of ſynony- 

W © mous expreſſions (as Pſ. cxiv. If. Ix. li, Hol. xi. 8, 9). 2. Parallels 

« of oppoſition , (as Prov. xiii. 7. xxvii. 6, 7. Xxviii. II. Cant. i. S. 
« Tudg. xiv. 14. 1 Sam. ii. 4—7. If. liv. 7, 8). 3. Parallels of appo- 
« fition (parallela Synthetica) when ſentences correſpond to each other, 

« not by a repetition of the ſame, or an oppoſition between diverſe 

« things, but only by the manner in which they are put together (as 

« Pf, xix. 8— 11. If. xiv. 4—9. Pf. Ixxvii. 18, 19. Hoſ. xiv. 6, 7).” 

. 9. The famous deſcription of old age (xii. 3—7.) deſerves to be 
more particularly conſidered. Whoever reads it with a tolerable de- 
gree of attention muſt obſerve, that the beginning of it conſiſts of a 
double figure; viz. an allegory and a proſopopeia, whereby the moſt 
viäble infirmities attending the laſt ſtage of life are very elegantly ſet 
forth. The whole outward frame of the human body is allegorically 
repreſented as a houſe, and, without departing from the allegory, the 
moſt remarkably active parts of that body are perſonified, and appear, 

in the deſcription, as ſo many men or women, to whom the ſeveral 
employments belonging to the houſe are deviſed, The keepers of the 
bouſe ſhall tremble ; and the ſtrong men ſhall bow tbemſelves; and the 
grinding-maids ſhall ceaſe becauſe they are few ; and theſe that look out 
if the windows ſhall be darkned ; and the double gate ſhall be fhut up to- 
wards the inner court, hen the voice of the grinding-maid 1s lowered. 
But, all of a ſudden, Solomon leaves off that lofty figurative ſtile; not 

to explain it by ſaying again in plain literal terms, what he had already 
expreſſed in thoſe daring figures ; but to go on with his deſcription, in 

a quite different ſtrain. There is no more mention of the houſe; the 
ſubject underſtood by the houſe comes in without any diſguiſe, and is 
plainly called be. The infirmities of old age, or rather the alterations 
produced in our habits and inclinations through the bodily infirmities 
Zz - ..- rhe 
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Ch. I, which generally attend that period of like, are recited in plain literal 
words, rather than deſcribed. If we find two figurative expreſſions in 
that part of the account, viz. the daughters of the fong, and the graſup- 

a per, the firſt was, either by uſe and cuſtom, or at leaſt * by its ana- 
logy with other expreſſions of the ſame kind, equivalent to a proper 


one; and the ſecond, which, for aught we know, may alſo have been 


in the ſame caſe, was choſen for decency's ſake, to avoid an obſcene 
word. But it is very remarkable that, as figurative as that expreſſion 
is, the figure is confined within the word, and does not extend to the 
ſentence ; for what ! is ſaid of the graſhopper, that it ſhall become A BUR. 
' DEN, nec quicquam niſi pondus iners, is an accident belonging to that 


which is meant by the graſhopper, but no ways to that inſect ſelf, WM 


whereas it ſhould belong to both, if the ſentence was allegorical, 


Therefore this part of the deſcription may be truly called literal, ond | 


he ſhall riſe up at the crowing of the cock, and all the ſinging-women 


ſhall be diſmiſſed; they ſhall be afraid even of the moſt diſtant objects, nay | 


of the ſcarecrows ſet on the way fide: The commerce of women ſhall be 


deſpiſed, and the graſhopper ſhall become a burden, and defire ſhall fail, 


for the man is going to his everlaſting home, and the mourners are walk- 
ing about the court, ready for his burial. One would imagine the de- 
_ . ſcription, if it is not complete, muſt proceed in the ſame way; but 


the Author changeth his ſtile again, and abruptly reſumes the allegory; 
yet not the ſame he had already employed, but a new one, in order 
to deſcribe the inward diſorders, under the weight of which an old 
man muſt ſink at laſt, and be brought to his grave. Here there is no 
more any mention of a man. Nothing offers itſelf to a reader who 
looks no further than the literal ſenſe, beſides a well once richly fur- 
niſhed with whatever was neceſſary to draw water out of it, but now 
becoming uſeleſs through the decay of the ſeveral parts of the engine: 


: Before the luer cord be taken away, and the golden pulley haſteneth its » 


motion, and the Jar be daſhed to pieces or the well, and the conduit be 


dee 3, O. 5. , 5 
| Fofc li; 
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broken, through which the water uſed to run in the ciſtern, What Ch. J. 
can be the reaſon of ſuch a prodigious difference of ſtile and method, 
in a deſcription like this? Nothing can be more like poetry than the 
firſt and third part of it: But the ſecond, eſpecially as it is placed 
between the two others, bears a quite different appearance. The moſt 
probable conjectural account I can give of this is, that Solomon had 
verſes ready made to his hand, and known to his hearers, as being 
parts of former compoſitions, both upon the outward and inward de- 
cay of our bodily machine, and had none upon the alteration of our 
habits and inclinations in old age, which was, nevertheleſs, a point not 
to be entirely omitted in this place ; ſince old age was chiefly men- 
tioned, in order to prevent men's indulging the habits and inclinations 
of youth, ſo far as to forget their Creator, during the time of their 
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CHAPTER II. 
Of proſopopeia's, apoſtrophes, and interrogati ons. 


. 1. INpRrENDExTILv of poetical expreſſions, there are many figures Ch. II. 
of ſpeech, frequently employed in proſe, and all Oriental 
books are particularly remarkable for the uſe of them. It is the duty 
of a Tranſlator to expreſs thoſe figures, as much as the different genius 
of ancient and modern languages will allow; and I wonder why inter- 
preters have often neglected them, in places where they might be as 
elegant in a verſion as they are in the original. Proſopopeia's, apoſtro- 
phes, and interrogations of all kinds, may, and of conſequence ought 
always to be preſerved. They add a certain life to the ſentences where- 
in they are employed: and, eſpecially in an oratorial piece, like the book 
of Eccleſiaſtes, you never can leave them out, without wronging your 
- Ciginal, The authors of our received verſion were not ſenſible of 
this, when N rendered, 11, 2. in the third perſon: I. ſaid or laugb- 
3 ter 


$4 


Ch. II. 
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tar 1 it is mad, and or mirth what does it? How languid i is this, when 
compared with the emphatical apoſtrophe of the original! I ſaid 10 
laughter p, * tou art greatly valued ! or how, and on what ac» 


wont; arr they fo much valued? He; and To mirth mew\, wat 


does that avail? 
F. 2. The meaning of the original is expreſſed in this verſ jon, i. 9. 


The thing that hath been, it is that which ſhall be &c. Yet I cannot 
| fay that the original itſelf is really expreſſed, when an elegant interro- 


gation, which was well underſtood by the Greek interpreters, 21 78 
y8YEv0G αν To Y , is ſrigidly turned into a bare affirmative, 
The ſame obſervation muſt be applied to iii. 1 5. v. 10. and vi. 10. 
where the Hebrew interrogative particles no and 2 are, in a manner, 


thrown out of the text by our Tranſlators. 


§. 3. Interrogations are fometimes equivalent. or near equivalent, 


to abſolute denials, and then to lay them aſide is worſe than mere 


negligence. But whatever may have been the carelefneſs of other 


Tranſlators in that reſpect, I do not find that ours ever were guilty of 


that fault. They very well rendered the Hebrew ', iii. 21, 22. WHO 
knoweth the ſpirit of man? &c. and WHO fhall * Am? 7 and ; 


ii. 12. WHAT can the man do? 


F. 4. The text may be miſrepreſented by adding, a as well as b 


: inks of interrogations; and this fault may the more eafily and fre- 


quently be committed, as, in all languages, feveral particles which ge- 
nerally are interrogative, are ſometimes merely affirmative or relative. 
This is the cafe of d in Hebrew, and what in Engliſh; but h is 
more ambiguous, becauſe the ſenſe of the whole ſentence is the only 


mean to determine its true meaning ; whereas that of our what may 


often be found out by the turn of the phraſe. That turn certainly 
determines it to be interrogative, in this place of the received verſion, 
vi. 8. what hath the poor that knoweth ta walk before the lroing ? But 
this gin maketh no ſenſe, that can be connected with the reſt 


1 See 2. Obſ. 1 ul, 26. 
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of the argument; whereas an affirmation, by way of anſwer to the Ch. Il. 
foregoing queſtion, ſets the propoſition which Solomon here inculcates, 
in the ſtrongeſt light, viz. that the attainment of that which men 
really, though perhaps with different views, drive at, is not ſufficient to 
ſatisfy them. The deſire of the wiſe man who labours, is undoubtedly 
to make himſelf happier than he could expect to be by giving him- 
{lf no manner of trouble, or, in our Author's ſtile, to get Y an 
_ rrerplus. Yet, when all is duly conſidered, it is plain, on the one 
hand, that the ultimate drift of all our occupations 1s, to be ſupplied 
with the neceſſaries of life, which is thus proverbially expreſſed, all the 
labour of man is for his mouth ; and we find, on the other hand, that 
all that the wiſeſt man can conſume, or really enjoy, is no more than 
generally falls to the lot of the moſt wretched among men; viz, thoſe 
who are forced to beg their bread ; provided they behave fo as not 
to preclude themſelves from the beneficence of other men. What re- 
maineth to the «viſe more than to the ignorant? What or That which re- 
| maineth alſo 70 the moſt miſerable wretch, who knoweth how to walk be- 
fire the living. Thus the wiſe really hath an advantage over the ig. 
rant or fool, who, either does not get, or, after he hath got, does not 
| enjoy (verſ. 2.) the neceſſaries of life; but that advantage does not jill 
b1s ſcul, or, ſatisfy his defires ; as it does not raiſe him above the level 
of thoſe who depend upon others for their ſubſiſtence ; and who ſel- 
dom fail of getting that, by a proper demeanour, which the moſt in- 
© Guſtrious attains through his labour and application. 
F. 5. We have © already taken notice of the proſopopeia 8 being laid 
alde by Tranſlators without any juſt reafon, i. 10, Here is an in- 
ance wherein a beautiful one is worſe than laid aſide ; for Solomon is 
made poſitively to declare that notbing is ſaid, in the very place where 
be relates what is ſaid, and repreſents it, for greater emphaſis, as ſpoken 
in his own perſon. After mentioning an indefatigable covetous man, 
who can by no means get the better of his ſelfiſhneſs, and who, like 


: See 1. O. xxii. 2. 


MDA, 


Ch, I. Mapa, when ſhe ſaw the beſt and choſe the worſt, cannot reſolve 
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to ſhare his riches with any body, Solomon ſuddenly changes the turn 


of his phraſe, from the third to the firſt perſon, and goes on (iv, 8— 


12.) with an argument, which is apparently the reſult of the inward 
thoughts of a man circumſtanced as him of whom he was ſpeaking; of 


a man, who is not able to account to himſelf for his own conduct. 
But that change of perſon whereby the Orator does, as it were, tranſ- 


form himſelf into the very man whom he introduces, puzzled the in- 


terpreters ſo much, that they did not know. what to make of it, and 
rather than to ſuffer that man to ſay what it is ſo proper for him to 
think, they choſe to exclude him, putting in a negative particle of 


their own, of which there is not the leaſt footſtep in the original; and 
thus they repreſented Solomon as laying exactly the reverſe of what 
he really faith. That negative, NEITHER, ought at leaſt to be printed 
in a different character, that the reader might ſee it was an addition : 


But, of all additions, negatives are the leaſt allowable; becauſe they 


thoroughly alter the ſenſe, and can never be looked upon as ſupple- 


ments. How ſhall an Author expreſs himſelf, who wants to affirm, 


if a negative can be underſtood ? in his affirmation? What deceived 
moſt interpreters, in this place, ſeems to be, that they did not conceive 


how a man who is ſenſible of the advantages of ſociety, and of the fi- 
diculouſneſs of his denying himſelf the comforts of life, while he hath 


no body for whoſe fake he cares to fave, could perſevere in the loan- 


| ſome and penurious way before deſcribed. But that inconſiſtency is the 
very thing from which Solomon's argument hangs, and it is obſerva- 


ble, in the other inſtances brought in ſupport of that argument, as 
well as in this, that men's behaviour claſhes with their principles. | 
Therefore that very inconſiſtency, between the principles laid down in 
the ſpeech, and the covetous man's behaviour, is a convincing proof 


that the — is his. 


£ See Houbigant's 8 4 in Scrip. Sacram, cap. ii, art. 2. 
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COATLISN MH, 
= / ſimiles, and Jgures TE Fn them, 
C1. Simile generally conſiſteth of two parts, an image, and an Ch. III. 


application of that image to any ſubject. When the image 
is drawn at full length, and the application fully made out, there can 
be but little difficulty in the tranſlation, Each part reflects light on 
the other; and the more literal you are, the ſurer you ſhall be of ex- 
preſſing your Author's meaning. But the caſe is different when you 
have the outlines of a picture only, or perhaps a ſingle word, inſtead 
| of an image; when the application is only hinted at; when the ſimile 
takes the form of an alluſion, or is contracted into a metaphor : then 
part of the Author's meaning lies concealed under that which is not 
expreſſed, and the knowledge of which muſt be pre- ſuppoſed, or elſe 


that meaning can never be underſtood. Therefore if a ſimile be taken, 


either from things that are not uniform in all countries and at all 
times, or from things which, though till the ſame, yet have not been 
aways and every-where apprehended in the ſame manner, then a li- 
teral tranſlation muſt prove, not only an imperfe&, but ſometimes a 
| falſe repreſentation of the original. On the other hand, a verſion of 
deripture, wherein the nates alloweth himſelf the liberty of expreſ- 
ſing what he takes to be the meaning, without a nice regard to the 
words of his Author, is ſubject to ſo many inconveniencies, that a 
prudent interpreter muſt avoid that method as often as be poſſibly can 


do without it. The ſafeſt way, in general, is to explain, independently 


of the tranſlation, what a bare tranſlation cannot put in a proper light. 
This is what I ſhall endeavour to do with reſpect to ſome of the ſi- 
miles, allufions, metaphors, and other figures of the ſame claſs, uſed 
in the book of Eccleſiaſtes. 
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flying before one that eagerly purſueth it, is likewiſe ſo plain, that, far 1 
from requiring any interpretation, it may rather help to clear up the 
grammatical conſtruction, otherwiſe pretty intricate, of the following 


fuſion of the original, runs thus, Far removed what which is? nay 


deep deep, who ſhall find it? I ſhould ſcarcely know what to make of 


of ever attaining it. But now I am prepared to hear that diſappointed | 
purſuer breaking into exclamations upon the impoſſibility, rather than 


ducement ſeveral interpreters had (eſpecially the Targum, the Syriac, 
and Le Cene,) to ſubſtitute far-fetched moralities, to the plain meta- 


eyes a man in a manner out of breath with purſuing an object that fruſ- 


appears in any modern verſion, not even in Mr. LE CkNE“s, who, in 
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8 2. Some indeed are ſuch as to ſtand ſcarcely i in need of any ex- 4 
planation. Who could want an interpreter to find out the meaning 
of the ſimile of the three-/ringed cord, iv. 12. or miſs the application 
made by the Author himſelf of that of the dead flies, x. 1. when 
once the true reading of the place is aſcertained ? See 1. Obſ. xix. 17. 
Does not every one, without the help of a Commentary, readily un- 
derſtand that the daughters of the ſong, Xii. 4. muſt be * women whoſe 


_ profeſſion it is to ſing, provided he is not utterly unacquainted with | . 


the figurative ſtile of Eaſtern languages? I cannot imagine what in- 


phorical proverb, i. 15. That which is crooked cannot be made ſtrait, 
which being compared with vii. 13. appears to relate to the ways f 
God rather than to the vices of men. The metaphor is plainer than 
their interpretations. That whereby wiſdom is repreſented, vii. 23. as | 


verſe, which, to preſerve in Engliſh the ſeeming or even affected con- 


ſuch broken ſentences, had not the foregoing metaphor ſet before my 


trates all his efforts, and by a ſwift flight throweth him into a deſpair 


.compoſedly diſcourſing upon the difficulty of his undertaking. 
$. 3. Among the plaineſt metaphors, one may ſafely rank that which 
runs through the whole book of Eccleſiaſtes, though no footſtep of it 


— reſpects, is more exact than other Tranſlators. I mean that 


See 3. O. nw. which 
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which repreſents the vanity and emptineſs of earthly things by the Ch. III. 
name of fteam or vapour, for this is the import of the word 937, ſo 
often made uſe of in this book. What reafon the firſt eraſers of this 
image could have, for expunging it, is not eaſy to ſay. However, as 
they ſubſtituted to it the abſtracted idea, which was really intended to 
be repreſented by that image, and thus did in ſome meaſure preſerve 
the main ſenſe of the Author, that fault of theirs, if it be a fault, may 
be forgiven, Therefore I did not think it abſolutely neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve the metaphor in all the places where our Author makes uſe of 
the word dag, but did ſometimes render it vanity. Yet I am afraid 
that firſt deviation from their original betrayed moſt interpreters into 
another of greater importance. Solomon often joins another figurative 
expreſſion with that which is commonly tranſlated vanity; and ſince 
both may certainly be rendered fo, as to carry on the ſame metaphor, 
Ike no reaſon why he ſhould be ſuppoſed ſuddenly to paſs from one 
image to 9 another; as he is in moſt of the French verſions; much 
les, why no image at all ſhould be left in thoſe places; or why the 
latter part of the metaphor ſhould be ſo literalized, as to bring in an 
abſtracted notion quite foreign to the Author's purpoſe, however true 
it may be in itſelf; without giving the leaſt, not even the moſt diſtant 
hint, that the original phraſe implies a ſimile. Smoke and vapours are 
no ſooner emitted from earthly bodies, but, being carried away by the 
uind, they become either its prey or food, or its compenions. Thus, 
after likening worldly pleaſures &c. to a vapour, it is very proper, and 
analogous to the fimile, to repreſent their tranſitorineſs, by likening 
their fate to that of thoſe light effluvia; and I cannot help thinking 
this expanſion, if J may ſo call it, of the image, adds expreſſion, ele- 
gance, and life to the ſeveral places wherein the received verſion hath 
ration of Jpartt, the LAX TE0%LpE0 1 ] IU, ST. JEROM e 
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Ch. III. hiritu, and -moſt of the French tranſlators rongement d'eſprit, But 


when the main figure of the group is once, in a manner, melted down 


into the abſtracted notion of vanity, thoſe which were chiefly intended 3 


to grace and adorn it muſt have an aukward appearance, and may e- 
fily be miſtaken for ſomething or other very different from what they | 


really are. Accordingly, ſuch among the ancient interpreters, as pre- 


ſerved the metaphor with reſpe& to the word 537 vapour, purſued it 
likewiſe with reſpect to the annected paraſe MN Ny", and tranſlated 


| that phraſe either Berxnyorg c Viper, or voun a vers, and the CHALDEE, 2 
who preſerved both MN and 50, with the addition of the Chaldaic 


final &, made uſe of a word that may very well be tranſlated meat. See 
&. 8. But the LXX, who at firſt letting out loſt fight of the! image, 
could ſee nothing but abſtracted notions in that which Aebila, 
THroDoOTION, SYMMACHUs, and in all probability the Author of the 


Targum, unanimouſly took to be the continuation of the ſimile. 


ST. JeRoM changed the abſtracted notion of the LXX into another of | 


the ſame kind; and he is generally followed by the Modern, ſome f 
whom however, without reſtoring the principal figure, put a meta- 


phorical conſtruction on the words M1 My". 
$. 4. Hitherto we have only ſuppoſed theſe two Hebrew words to 


be capable of carrying on the ſimile of the vapour, and, upon that ſup- 


poſition, I think it does plainly appear that, in ſuch a diſcourſe as the 
Eccleſiaſtes, a lively image was properer than a lifeleſs maxim of mo- 


rality. Now the true meaning of theſe words muſt be made out from 


the principles of the Hebrew tongue. And firſt as to mA, its primi- 
tive ſignification is wind. If it means pirit, it is originally by a me- 
tonymy, of the cauſe for the effect, as the human ſoul is the princi- 
ple of reſpiration. But I do not find that we are led by the context, 


or at leaſt neceſſitated, more than once, viz. 1 King. xxii. 21. to take 
it fora ſetarate exiſtence or a ſpirit, which is not conſidered as the 


foul of a breathing creature, for the other place alledged for that ſig- 


nification, VIZ. Job 1 iv. 15. may very well be explained, my breath cant 
0.5 
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on my face, or 1 almoſt fainted away. But the uſe made of that word Ch. III. 


in the book of Eccleſiaſtes, the ſtile whereof is at leaſt as accurate and 
exact as that of any other book of Scripture (ſee xii. 10.) deſerves a 
ſpecial attention. It occurs there four and twenty times, four of which, 


' viz, twice i. 6. and v. 15. Xi. 4. (and once more xi. 5. according to 


the beſt interpreters) 1t does undoubtedly mean wind. It is employed 
nine times in the phraſe now under conſideration, wherein all the 


Greek interpreters, except the LXX, render it likewiſe wind, viz. i. I4, 
17. ii. 11, 17, 26. iv. 4, 6, 16. vi. 9. It means ſpirit, or a principle 


diſtinct from the body (but conſidered as acting upon it in the act of 


| breathing, and in that reſpe& the primum mobile of life) four times, 
viz, iii. 19, 21. xii. 7. as was very well underſtood by SYMMacnus, 
- who, in the firſt of theſe places, and perhaps in all, tranſlated it 
wzrvon. It may be rendered ſpirit four times more, viz. vii. 8, 9. x. 4. 
with regard to that mechaniſm which raiſes a man's breath, and ſwells 
his breaſts, when he is angry, or does any thing in haſte. Laſtly, if 
the word ſpirit be made uſe of at all, viii. 8. where M occurs twice, 
ii muſt be with regard to that ſame mechaniſm ; but whether it ought 
or not, is a queſtion with me, which deſerves a further examination, 
Upon the whole, our Author conſtantly maketh uſe of that word ei- 
ther in, or at leaſt with an indirect regard, to its primitive meaning, 
d. 5. If ancient interpreters had plainly tranſlated the laſt- mentioned 
paſſage thus: no man hath power over the wind, to confine the wind, and 
made uſe of words not capable of being forced into a ſpiritual meaning, 
am perſuaded no one would now imagine that any thing elſe beſides 
the wind and ſtorms were here mentioned by Solomon, as was very 
well underſtood by the Latin interpreters of the Syriac and Arabic ver- 
lons. But the Greek interpreters having made uſe of the ambiguous 
word Tye, their ſucceſſors, who were not leſs fond of ſpiritualizing 
every thing than the Jewiſh Paraphraſt, determined that word to mean 
either the ſoul at large, or ſome particular affection of the ſoul. 
C We have not his verſion of the three others, 
Aaaz Among 
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Cn. III. Among the ſeveral conſtructions arifing from that determination of the 


ſenf® of the word MN, none ſeems to be better connected with the ar- 


gument here carried on, than that of anger, or wrath, For the dan- 


gers, or multiplied evils, to which a man may be expoſed, by miſtak- 
ing the proper time of oppoſing the king's will, muſt proceed from 


the king's wrath, which it will not be, either in his, or in any body's 


power to reſtrain, if once he ſuffers it to be kindled againſt him. 
And as to the propriety of the expreſſion (beſides the paffages already 
quoted, Eccleſ. vii. 10. x. 4.) ſeveral inſtances, as Job xv. 13. Prov, 
XViti, 4. Xxix. 11. Ezek. xxxix. 29. Zach. vi. 8. and the authority 
of the LXX, who have ſometimes. rendered M7 Ivey, make it certain, 
beyond any poſſibility of doubt, that in Oriental languages, as well as 


in Latin, the fame word which means ſpirit may alſo mean anger. 


Theſe reaſons once induced me to tranflate thus, #9 man hath authority 


over the king's wrath, #0 reſtrain his anger; but, upon further confi 
deration, I think the primitive ſignification, and moſt uſual acceptation | 


in this book, of the word MN, - muſt be retained. Among things 
which it is not in any man's power to maſter, or (if we keep cloſer to 


the original, ſee 3. O. UW) among things that have xo commander 


among men who can diſpoſe of them at his will, none had a better 
right to be mentioned than ind and death. The two ſentences that 


follow look very like ſimiles contracted into proverbs z and each of 
them hath, beſides the literal fignification, a further meaning, that may 


be eafily diſcovered from their connection with the ſubject in hand, 
viz, the difficulty of extricating oneſelf out of the many dangers to 
which we are daily expoſed. Why ſhould not this be likewiſe a Gmile 
to the fame purpoſe? The image of irreſiſtible ftorms is ſo much the 
properer in this place, as it may, beſides the principal ſubject, imply 8 
beautiful alluſion to the violence of parties and factions, which 16 often 
tage at court. However, the application of theſe three proverb 1] fi- 


miles to the atgument may be thus ſupplied : it 7s 6s impojiible, , ex- 
: fricate $44 out of the di e into ma rod poſing wrong Med: 


farts 
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wes without diſcerning both tame and reaſon, will involve you, as to Ch. III. 


aonmand the wind, or death, cr to have embaſſadors admitted during the 
beat of the battle. I ſhall not dwell any longer upon this paſſage ; but 
hope it may be looked upon as an advantage, in the interpretation I 
propound, that, inſtead of one ſingle thought (viz. the unavoidability 


of death) in three different dreſſes, which moſt modern interpreters 


| find here, it diſcovers three diſtin& ideas, and every one of them well 
connected with the ſubject treated by Solomon. The interpreter who 


makes a Judicious Writer a Tautologilt, 1s not the moſt likely to have 


hit his true meaning. 


F 6. From the foregoing obſervations I thank: « one may ſafely ee con- 


dude that, though HH muſt ſometimes be underſtood, and eſpecially 
xii. 7. of that ſubje&t—the human ſoul, which is actually capable of 
thought and reflexion, yet as the foul does not take that denomination 
| hy that capacity, but from another circumſtanee, it does not appear 
that (at leaſt in the book of Eccleſiaſtes) it ever means an intelligent 
being conſidered as ſuch, or with reſpect to the operations of the 
mind, except it be in the nine places where the received verſion hath 


vexation of ſparit.. But there is no reaſon why we ſhould, even in 


thoſe places, recede from the primitive and uſual Ggnification : with 
which the two ſubſtantives and y) tally as well, at leaſt, as 
with the adventitious one of ſpirit, Theſe two ſubſtantives are looked 
upon as ſynon ymous expreſſions, and both are commonly rendered 
Vxatton ; but that interpretation does not appear to be ſufficientiy Har- 
ranted by texts from other Hebrew books. Several interpreters of note 
will tell you that ny77 is found only in this book. Yet, if you do not 
take their word for it, you may find that ſame word in the Hebrew 
books of Scripture, Exod. xi. 2. 4E/th, i. 19. Ef. xxxiv. 16. Jerem. ix. 


19. beſides Eſd. v. 17. where it hath a Chaldaic ſignification. In all 


thoſe places, except the laſt, that is to ſay, in every place where it is 


an Hebrew word, it means @ female companion, or neighbour ; and 


ly appears, Exed, xi. 2, to be the feminine form from the maſ- 


culine _ 
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Ch. III. culine 90, as MN (the ſingular number of MW, of { xlv. x 5.) and 


| ny uſed ſeveral times in Solomon's ſong, are from the maſculine 


M7, That fignification tallies extremely well with the ſeveral texts 
where Solomon hath M1 Ny; for whatever deſerves the name of 
vapour IN, is likewiſe the companion of the wind. Therefore there 
can be no neceſſity for forcing another conſtruction on ſuch a plain 


expreſſion. 


F. 7. Yet interpreters would have its meaning deduced from that of 
the root from which each of them is pleaſed to derive it. So far they 


agree; but three different roots ſeem to claim that derivation. The 


Jew, from whom ST. IERoM had learned Hebrew, told him My 


meant iction, and malignity ; whereby one may judge he derived it | 


either from yy, or from y, and I cannot ſay but it may be derived | 


from either; but I ſee no authority, beſides the ares «Pw of that Jew, 


which weighs but little with me, to fay that it is really ſo. On the 
other hand, it may equally be derived from dy 7o graze, and ſeveral 


reaſons incline me to think it really hath no other origin. 1ſt, The 


ſenſe wherein it is taken in the ſeveral places heretofore referred to, | 
ſhews that the word was actually in uſe, as a derivative from that verb, 


— 37, and of conſequence My", fignifying a friend or companion, was 


owing to the paſtoral life of the patriarchs. 2dly, AquiLa, SYMMA- 
cnvs and THEoDoT10N, who may be preſumed to have underſtood 
Hebrew as well as ST. JzRoM's Jew, derived it from that ſame root. 


zdly, The very miſtake of the LXX, who rendered My) wpoaiptos, = 


ſheweth that they had no other derivation in their eye. Only they 
took Ny") or x and of courſe its derivative, in the Syriac or Chal- 


daic, inſtead of taking it in the Hebrew ſenſe. 4thly, The meaning 


of the joint expreſſion M1) D, which ſeems to be pointed out by 
Solomon himſelf in two different places, (viz. ii. 11. and v. 16.) fe- 
quires that derivation. In the firſt, the continuation of the picture be- 
gun in theſe words, all that is a vapour, is manifeſt in this conclulion 


of the ſentence, and nothing of it remaineth under the ſun, Who 2 
| If 
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into ſmoke, till nothing of it is left. But the agitation of the air, or 


the wind, is the cauſe of that phenomenon, viz. that nothing remaineth. 
For if it was not for that agitation, the ſmoke would remain viſible 


in a cloudy pillar. Therefore, as it was very proper, if not requilite, 


that that natural agent ſhould be one of the figures in the picture, ſo 


the effect it produces ought not to be neglected ; and was the picture 
to be contracted, I think the French trivial proverb autant en emporte 
le went, or Virgil's nec ferre videt ſua gaudia ventos, would come pretty 


near it. But with what grace can the abſtracted idea of vexation of 


ſſirit be thrown in the middle of ſuch a picture? The ſecond place I 
| have mentioned hath not the joint words H My1; but the phraſe 


there made uſe of being manifeſtly equivalent to thoſe words, is but 


the fitter to explain them. As it was faid in the former, that men's 
occupations are a vapour that goes along with the wind, till nothing 


remains of it, ſo here (v. 16.) the order of the images being inverted, 
we read that Man hath no profit remaining, becauſe be hath laboured 


for the wind. 
9. 8. The true derivation of H Hs thus . the con- 


noverſy about the meaning of that word in the book of Eccleſiaſtes is | 


not entirely decided yet: for, as Ny) means to graze or to feed, the 
derivative may as well be rendered paſture or food, NPR and com- 
anon. It muſt be owned beſides, that the former of theſe meanings 
inplies a metaphor which tallies as well as poſſible with the picture: 
This was, in all probability, the reaſon that induced the three before- 
mentioned Greek Tranſlators to render it Boxyoi;, or voun avews ; 2s 


alo the Targumiſi to make uſe of the word MIN, which (though 


rendered confractio in the Latin interpretation). may be derived from 


M comedo, and ſignify meat. Likewiſe, among the Modern, Mr. LE 
Cæxx tranſlated it, wn repas de vent. But, in all languages, ctymolo- 


ies ought to be made uſe of but very ſoberly, in order to determine 
the fignification of words, that have a known meaning, already fixed. 


by 
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read this without fancying he ſees a deceitful appearance evaporating Ch. III. 
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Ch. in. by uſe and cuſtom. That meaning, eſpecially if it does any way I 

agree with the etymology, muſt always have the preference of any 
| other that is not warranted by uſe. Nothing but an abſolute claſhing, 
or at leaſt the greateſt difficulty of reconciling that uſual meaning, 

with the reſt of the ſentence where that word is met with, can give 

a title to fift a new ſignification out of the etymology. Now I have 8 
already made it appear, that this is not the caſe. Therefore I am en. | 

tirely of Mr. Goussgr's opinion, with whoſe words I ſhall conclude 1 

this long digreſſion. © Verum enimvero quid novas ſignificationes mo- 

„ limur? My" jam ſuam habet fixam & notam, dus eſt ſecia. Ita. 
que res vana dicitur ſocia venti.” 

§. 9. We mentioned nine places, of the book of Eccleſiaſtes, where- 

in the ſame phraſe, and, as we take it, the ſame ſimile, is made uſe 

of by Solomon. But the word My") occurs in ſeven of them only, 

In the other two, viz. i. 17. and iv. 16, the word joined with M1 is | 

3 y. That word, Which is found in no other Hebrew book of Scrip- 

ture, is derived from the ſame root, and looked upon, by all i interpre- | 

ters, as of the ſame import with the other. Thus the only thing we 

have to do, with reſpect to it, is to make it appear that, wherever it 

is made uſe of, it is capable of the conſtruction we have put upon | 
* This is plain when it is annected to the word vapour, and does 

in a manner ſupply the place of , as iv. 16. As for i. 17. 1 own 

the conſtruction generally put on it, viz. vexation of ſpirit, ſeems to 

be ſupported - by the context, wherein mention is made immediately 

after, of the uneaſineſs of mind occaſioned by that which had been 

called d vn. Vet it is worth obſerving, that if we tranſlate vexd- 

tion of ſpirit, then the concluſion of the ſentence, viz. the wiſer Jou 

are, the more you are provoked &c. is little better than a bare repetition 

of of weld was ſaid before; whereas, according to my tranſlation, it 1s 

proof a fortiori, and conſequently a diſtinct idea, whereby the notion 

of the emptineſs of wiſdom itſelf is raiſed higher and higher, as 2 


8 See Jac, Guſſetii Com. * Ebraicz, | in dp“. O. 
| | | £0 
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ing not mentioned in this place, there is no ſimile to be carried on, as 


drawn at full length in any place of as ſhort a Treatiſe as the book of 
Ecclefiaſtes, the leaſt mention of any part of it is ſufficient to call the 
whole to mind. Accordingly we find the whole image no where but 


ut word often ſtands alone, for the whole ſimile. 
ſerves the more attention, as it furniſhes a 3 very learned man with the 


4 Certainly, ſaith he, MN is the ſame thing here (i I4.) as op, the 
„ heart or human ſpirit, as may appear from 11. 22. where Solomon 
„calls 39 5197) what he calls m1 51971, iv. 16. Therefore what other 
c interpreters ſay of the wind hath nothing to do with Solomon's 
meaning. The firſt thing we muſt here take notice of is the in- 


are, in different places, applied to the fame ſubject; as if different ob- 
krvations could not be made upon a ſingle ſubject. Could not, for 
inſtance, men's occupations be called light as wind in one place, and 
wexatious to the heart in another? The next thing, worth notice, is the 


think real ; for, in one place, Solomon ſpeaks of the whole buſineſs of 


ing behaviour of courtiers, to the apparent heir to the crown. But the 
moſt material point here is that, though 29 and M1 are words of very 
different ſignifications, in the above-mentioned places, yet p37, which 
bappeneth to be conſtrued with both, may preſerve its meaning, and 
be rendered in both. places companion. There is no difficulty as to 
Iv, 16, and in my opinion there 1s as little 11, 22. Do not we ſay that a 


3 Jo, Cleric, on Eccl. i, 14. 


TR. a | thing 


i. 14, &c. for when a ſimile, which is become a proverbial one, is 


ü. 11, every where elſe we have part of 1t only: the very expreſſion 
Mm M97 is deſtitute of its uſual attendant, tan vapour, iv. 6. and this 


&. 10. We find the word HT in another place, ii. 22, which de- 


only argument he alledges againſt M1 being underſtood of the wind. Z 


«rence, viz, that two words are of the ſame import, becauſe they 


ſameneſs of the ſubject, which I am confident no attentive reader will 


mankind; and, in the other, of a very particular ſubject; viz. the fawn- 
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6 90 on. It can be no reaſonable objection to this, that the vapour be- Ch. III. 
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Ch. III. . thing i is next to a man's heart, or ſticks to his heart, when he is very 


anxious about it? And where is, in point of ſenſe, the difference be. 
tween that and being the friend, neighbour, or companion of his heart 
Before 1 leave this ſubject, let me have leave to obſerve that this pal- 


ſage, if my interpretation be allowed, may account for the Chaldzic 


ſignification of P11 in ſeveral places of Daniel, and of y, Ed. v. 17. 


without having recourſe to a derivation from 887, by a mutation of 


the x in y. The thoughts, whereby a man is deeply affected, may be 
called the companions of his heart, and ſo may likewiſe the fxed 7- 
termination of his will. But this is only conjecture. 
FS. 11, Metaphors derived from images that are not familiar to us, 
and which, on that account, may at firſt appear almoſt unintelligible, 


are ſometimes eaſily underſtood when you compare them with the 
context. Thus this expreſſion, eating one's own fiſh, iv. 5. does not 
immediately raiſe in the mind the diſtinct idea of any particular paſſion. 


But when you ſee envy mentioned juſt before, and conſider the thread 
of the argument, there can remain ſcarcely any doubt, but Solomon 
intended to deſcribe an envious and idle man. This was perceived by 


the learned Le Clerc, who, however, miſtook the authority he al- 
ledged to prove the propriety of the figure, for the dy Iuuor xareduy 


of Iliad 7, hath nothing to do either with envy, or with unavailing re- 
gret, the only two paſſions that can be here ſappoſed to prey upon 
the heart of the idler. It is only a deſcription of the utmoſt grief. 


He ſhould rather have quoted Thad a. 243. "where Agamemnon 1s re- 


preſented as tearing his own heart, on account of a fault in which he 
is ſtill reſolved to | prime. Ls 
— b 0. edo Nofor aufs 


Son or iS or Axio BJ ETIOHG. 


Or that part of Ovid's deſcription of Envy, 


Surgit humo pigre, paſſuque incedit inert! 


Suppliciumque ſuum eſt. —— 7 
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Or — verſes aſcribed to Virgil, 3 „ 
Livor tabificum malis venenum e 
Intactis vorat oſſibus medullas, 
Et totum bibit artubus cruorem. 
Quid quiſque furit, invidetque ſorti, 
Ut debet, fibi pœna ſemper ipſe eſt. 
$12.3 do not find that theſe interpreters have talten any notice of 
the phraſe, <oalking under the ſun with a man in power, iv. 15. as of 
a figurative expreſſion. Nay, the received verſion turns it fo as to make 
it a mere repetition of all the living. Yet this expreſſion is the more re- 
markable here, as it is followed in the next verſe by another, which 
rom a compariſon between Gen. v. 22, 24. and xvii. 1.) appears to be 
ſynonymous to it in a metaphorical ſenſe. I mean to be before the face 
"95, which I rendered in this place reſorted. From the context the 
idea muſt be paying one's court, or ſomething to that purpoſe ; ; and the 
image alluded to is that of a man, who does not value the inconve- 
niency, as great as it was in the climate of Judea, of walking in a 
place expoſed to the ſcorching heat of the ſun, provided he may, by 
ſo doing, teſtify his regard for the perſon he attends. This notion 
may be confirmed from the known ſignification of the phraſe walking 
with God, Gen. v. 22, 24. which the LXX very properly rendered 
neppnre, It is true, 1 is there in the conjugation hitpabel, whereas 
we have it here in pibel; but this laſt conjugation has its proper em- 
phaſis as well as the other, to improve the ſignification of that verb, 
which in a, means only 2 re; for if the former implies willingneſs 
and perſeverance, the other 3 to import either frequency or affec- 
ation: and it is not from the genius of either conjugation, but from 
te addition of 4vitb, that the adventitious idea of Plegſing is derived, 
according to that ſaying of Amos, iii. 3. can two walk together, except 
they be agreed? Now that agreement is at leaſt as ſtrongly expreſſed by 
Oy in the text before us, as DY De in the caſe of Enoch. 
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Ch. III. 
| obſcurity in it, it would be ſufficiently explained, by its being uſed as 


Philological Obſervations on the EccLes1ases, 
OF 1 3. If the ſimile of the Bird carrying the voice, x. 20. had my b 


a warning to abſtain from ſaying, even in the moſt private place, what 
you do not chuſe to have publickly known. 

§. 14. But here is a text, wherein I wonder how interpreters could 
avoid being led by the context into the true meaning of a pretty plain 


metaphorical expreſſion. God, ſays our Author, vii. 14. hath mad; 


proſperity and adver/ity in oppoſition to each other, io the end that man | 


Should not find any thing after him. Some interpreters underſtand this, 
as if God would give mankind no pretence to find fault with his 


works. But by what figure could finding after him, or behind him, 


(avi, as the LXX render ne) mean find fault, or cenſure ? Beſides, 


the fact mentioned, viz. the ſeeming confuſion that prevails in this 


world, is rather one of the pretences of thoſe who preſume to blame 


the ways of Providence, than a reaſon fit readily to convince, them of 


their miſtake. Mr. LE CLExc, who will not allow that interpretation, 


except it be ſupported by ſome paſſage, where the ſame words may 


be proved to mean, to have reaſon to complain, puts a conſtruction on 


it, which, in my humble opinion, is as much unprecedented as that 


which he rejects. For where does that phraſe, iind any thing after 


him, mean 70 foreſee what ſhall happen after one's own death ? Beſides, | 


what is that to the purpoſe ? How does the oppoſition between proſpe- 


rity and adverſity, or the alternate ſucceſſion of each to the ether, 
prevent a man's foreſeeing what ſhall happen when he is no more? 


One would rather be apt to imagine, it is quite the reverſe. For, 


with reſpect to this world, it is very natural for one who conſiders that 


it hath at all times been expoſed to the fame viciſſitudes, which we 
daily experience, to conclude, that the ordinary courſe of nature wi! 
not be altered by his death; and, with reſpe& to another world, this 


very conſideration is that — which Solomon would have us to infer, 


that there muſt be another diſpenſation, wherein we may expect to 


be free from thoſe changes. What then, are we to ſay, was God Al- 
mighty 
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mighty's- deſign, in ordering this world ſo, that the moſt oppoſite Ch. III. 
things, as proſperity and adverſity, muſt come each in their turn, and 
very often without our being able to diſcover any other cauſe of either, 
beſides the will of the all-diſpenſing Power? Certainly the conſe- 
quence of this appointment 1s to puzzle the man who takes upon 
himſelf to inquire into the ways of Providence. God's judgments are 
 unſearchable, and his ways are paſt finding out, Rom. xi. 33. 

The ways of heav'n are dark and intricate, 

Puzzled in mazes and perplex'd with errors : 

Our underſtanding traces 'em in vain, 

Loſt and bewilder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch; 

Nor ſees with how much art the windings run, 

Nor where the regular confuſion ends. AppisoN in Cato, 

Now this is the very deſign which is aſcribed to our Maker, if you 
take theſe words, find after him, for a metaphorical expreſſion. To 
find any thing after, or behind, another ; you muſt go the ſame way 
| he went before you: you muſt, in a manner, trace him, and of 
courſe be acquainted with his ways. But as God would not have us 
trace his conduct in the government of the univerſe, he ordered the 
affairs of this world in fuch a manner, that, through the mutual op- 
poſition between the ſeveral parts of his appointment, confuſion ſeems 
to prevail, and the grounds of his determinations are hid from us. 

. 15. The true deſign of xi. 1. is fo plainly pointed out by the 
context, that it was not in the power of interpreters not to ſee that it 
is an exhortation to benevolence and liberality. Yet few, if any at all, 
underſtood the letter of the metaphor wherein that exhortation is, in a 
manner, wrapped up; and the CHALDEE Paraphraſt would not even 
allow it to be a metaphor, but through a very extraordinary ſynechdoche, 
made the ſurface of the water to mean poor ſailors, whoſe fhips ſail on 
that ſurface. It has been obſerved by ſeveral interpreters, that in theſe 
words, Caſt thy = yp upon the face of the waters, for thou ſhalt find 1b 
after many days, Sn, which 1 is generally rendered bread, may as well 
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Ch. III. be tranſlated corn: Beſides other places, where it has that ſignification, 


no other conſtruction can be put on it, Ef. xxviii. 28. nor in this 


place neither, if you conſider that Solomon makes uſe of a proverbial 
metaphorical ſentence, which muſt have a known, rational, literal ſenſe, 
independently of the remoter moral application. But 7 caſt one's briad 
upon the ſurface of the waters, where it muſt be either devoured by the 
fiſh, or diluted to nothing, before the waves leave it upon the ſhore, 


would be a very odd way of providing for futurity ; and I doubt 


whether one who would try the experiment, could find his bread again 
after many days. But the caſe is quite otherwiſe with reſpect to ſeed 
thrown upon the ſurface of an inundation. When the waters ſubſide, 


the corn that remains in the mud grows, and is found again, many 


days after, at the time of harveſt, This is a very rational conſtruction 


of Solomon's words, which the judicious Dr. Louth thinks may be 
illuſtrated from Pſ. civ. 14. But there is another, which, if I am not 


miſtaken, hath the advantage of being better connected with the other 
proverbial ſentences, wherein the Author hath in a manner wrapped 


up his exhortation ; and to which, for that reaſon, I have given the 
preference in my tranſlation. The words 135 oy upon the faces, are 


often employed for 1297 before the faces, to ſignify in preſence of, or 
over-againſt; and the two phraſes appear to be ſynonymous } in that 
ſenſe, by comparing Exod. xiv. 2. with Numb. xxxiii. 7. They are ſo 


likewiſe in ſome places (eſpecially Geneſ. xxxii. 22. and 2 Sam. xv. 18.) 


in the ſignification of before, with reſpect to time. Now why ſhould 
not ꝰον . i, in the paſſage before us, be rendered, before ile 
rainy ſeaſon * Corn thrown, at that time, in the ground, which, in 
hot climates, is then like duſt, may be looked upon as thrown away; 


and if you confider nothing but the impoſſibility of its thriving with- 


out moiſture, it is very natural you ſhould wait for the wind that wil 


bring clouds and rain, (verſ. 4). But the prudent huſbandman know- 


eth, that in time of drought the clouds are filling, and that, as ſoon 


b Prælect. p. go, mitte panem & c. 1, e. fac ſementem tritici tui in locis irriguis. 


as 
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Therefore he ſoweth the ſeed, in expectation of a crop, which he is 
not to ſee immediately, but only after many days. This kind of pru- 
dence is that which Solomon recommends with reſpect to the poor, as 
may be feen by the whole context. 

F. 16. When we ſay that the context may often lead us into the true 


meaning of ſome metaphorical expreſſions, or contracted ſimiles, it is not 


to be underſtood that their ſignification may be made out from what the 


argument ſeems to require, without any regard to the literal ſenſe of 


the words. This would be making a text indeed, and not interpret- 
ing it. The only ſafe method is to compare both, and it is that 


which I have hitherto follouuꝗ, and intend henceforth cloſely to pur- 


ſue, 1 ſhall forbear repeating in this place what hath been already faid 
in my firſt book, concerning ſeveral proverbial and other ſimiles, the 
genuine reading, and moſt probable meaning of which, was principally 
determined from the context. The reader may conſult upon the ſi- 


miles, xi. 1, 3, 4. our chapter xv. 9, 10, 11. upon that of the iron in- 
' frument, x. 10. our ch. xxi. 22. and xvi. 7. upon that of the dawn of 


life, xi. 10. our ch. xviii. 19. upon thoſe taken from gardening and 


agriculture, X11. 11. our Ch. ix. 7—15. upon that of the needleſneſs of 


an embaſſy, viii. 8. our ch, xviii. 18. and xxii. 15, upon that of early 
ſowing, Xi. 6. our ch. xvi. 9. to which may be added, that Solomon 
ſkems, in this laſt place, partly to allude to the paſſage explained in 
the foregoing ſection; at leaſt, if the morning and evening be under- 
ſtood of the early and late ſeaſon, according to Symmachus's notion, 
which may very well agree with the original : Sow both early and late 


urn: do nat deſiſt. Tpwiuev GAXe 1, obijpuer” 2 ju KOGAN aver 7 


Yep os. In moſt of theſe places, and in a few more, the Author 


367 
2” op are full, they muſt pour down rain upon the earth, (verſ. 3). Ch. Il. 


thought his meaning was ſo plain, from the thread of the argument 


wherein the ſimiles are inſerted, that he left the application of them 
to the Reader, without ſo much as hinting at it. And indeed it is 


denerally ſo obvious, that it can be made, though the literal ſenſe it- 


ſelf 


Ch, III. elf be not perfectly underſtood. Vet, in other places, the applying 
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of the fimiles to the proper ſubject requires as much attention, and 
has as much difficulty, as any other part of an interpreter's taſk. 

§. 17. Though the deſcription of old age, xii. 3, 7. is too ſtriking 
for any attentive reader ever to miſtake the general meaning, yet when 
you come to the detail, you find interpreters divided concerning the 
application of ſeveral particulars, and it 1s ſcarce poſſible ever to come 
at any certainty with reſpect to ſome of them, eſpecially thoſe tha 8 
are contained in the latter part. But if there be any hopes of attain- 
ing the hidden meaning of figurative expreſſions, it muſt certainly be 
through the literal ſenſe, which, therefore, it is the duty of an inter- 
preter to clear up, as much as lies in h. power. Some few expreſ. 
ſions made uſe of in that deſcription have already come under conſi- 
deration ; but the main part remains yet untouched : and the firſt 
point here to be examined is, where that deſcription begins. Moſt 
interpreters, who begin it with theſe words of the 1ſt verſe, the ears | 
overtake thee &c. or at leaſt with the mention made, verſ. 2. of the 
ſun, light, moon, and ftars being darkened, are at great pains to guels 
what particular infirmities of old age may be repreſented by each of 
theſe phenomena of bad weather. But thoſe pains might have been 
| ſpared, The image here ſet before us has too manifeſt a reſpect to 
that which we read, but a few verſes before, xi. 7. not to acknow- 
ledge ſome analogy between them. Truly, the light is ſcveet, and it is | 
pleaſant for the eyes to behold the fun : Vet if a man had lived many years 
in a continual enjoyment of pleaſure &c. It is plain, ſeeing the hight, 
and beholding the ſun, are mentioned on no other account than as pro- 
per emblems of a proſperous and pleaſurable light : And indeed, 5 light 
and darkneſs are among the moſt frequent metaphors uſed by the He- 
brews to ſignify proſperity and adverſity, Therefore, when that image 
offers itſelf again, in an inference drawn from the premiſſes wherein it 
had made its firſt appearance, with this only —— that an al- 


2 . 5 Sce Louth, de Poeſi Heb. p. 52, 54. 
5 . 8 firmative 
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natural it ſhould be underſtood of a painful and calamitous life. Be- 
ing deſtitute of light, and living in a climate, where the ſky does not 
clear up after the rain, but is ſo continually overſpread with clouds, 
that there is no ſeeing either ſun, maon, or ſtars, is as truly unplea- 

fant, as ſeeing the light is ſweet. Here may be truly applied a re- 
mark of Dr. Louth upon a parallel paſſage in Ezekiel xxxii. 7, 8. 
Note ſunt imagines, frequens earum uſus, certa fjgnificatio, ideeque per- 
ſpicua, clara vereque magnifica, Thus I would rather look on this 
verſe as a tranſition to the mention which 1s going to he made of old 
age, than part of its deſcription. If it bas any, it ſeems to be but a 


| fant one; and none at all to the particular infirmities to which it is 


man to fall into ſuch misfortunes, it was proper, after mentioning 
them in general terms, he ſhould proceed to ſhew that, according to 
the uſual courſe of nature, no long-liver can avoid leading, for ſome 


time, an unpleaſant life. | 
\. 18. Accordingly he begins, in the next verſe, to deſcribe the Nate 


| look on the firſt and laſt only as poetical, have been conſidered in the 
1ſt chapter of this book, F. 8. Now it remains I ſhould give an ac- 
count of the conſtruction I have put on every particular ſentence ; at 
leaſt as far as I differ from the generality of ſuch interpreters as do not 


al agree on the meaning of the firſt allegory, whereby the outward 
krvants to whom ſeveral employments are deviſed, or as parts of the 


building. Thus I think every one allows, that the arms and hands 
. | Ae 


emative attends it in one place, and a negative in the other, it is very Ch, It. 


very diſtant reſpect to that time of life, as it is a painful and unplea- 


liable. Solomon's deſign was to inculcate the neceſſity of minding 
our Creator, before a conſtant courſe of adverſity forces us to think of 
him, But as one might have objected, that it is not the fate of every 
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vo which a man muſt at laſt be reduced, who has lived many years. 
The diviſion of that deſcription into three parts, and the reaſons why 


wreſt Solomon's words into far-fetched myſtical interpretations. They © 


irame of our body is repreſented as a houſe, and our limbs, either as 
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Cb. III. are the keepers, or guards, to ward off danger : The knees and legs, 


Philological Obſervations on the EccLes1astes, 


that ſuppbrt the weight of the whole fabrick, are the ſtrong men; and 
the eyes are the ſpies or ſcouts that look out at the window. Then 


to complete the picture of the outward appearance of an old man; the 


falling in of his lips is repreſented as the ſhutting. up of a double gate. 
Thus far I agree with them, and even further, for Þ have no doubt 
but that the teeth are ſignified by the grinding-maids, as I. call them 
after the LXX and St. Jerom; or the grinding. ſlones, as ſome will 
have it. This is but a very inconfiderable. difference, eſpecially as it 
is about the image only, not about the main ſenſe. of the Author, | 
Yet, for the fake of exactneſs, it deſerves at leaſt to be examined. 
My interpretation is founded upon the following reaſons. iſt, The 
place aſſigned to the MIMD, in ws th wee is between the ſtrong 
men and the lookers-out at the window, which. makes me preſume 
they are rather perſons than. things. 2dly, The Hebrew word for 


grinding. tones is not MIND, but BAN. 3dly, The word here made 


uſe of by. Solomon is the feminine participle of the verb jb, that fig- 
nifies the. action of the perſon who ſets a mill a going, and not the 
action of the mill itſelf. For 4thly, the ancients had none but Hand- 
mill;, the working of which was the buſineſs of their ſervants; Among 
the Greeks and Romans this was, at. leaſt in later ages, the employ- 
ment of the flaves of both ſexes, as may be collected from ſeveral 
paſſages in ancient authors. But, among the Egyptians, and other 
Eaſtern nations, as well as. among the moſt ancient nations of Greece 


(whole cuſtom, as deſcribed: by Homer, Odyſf. y and v, is alluded to 


30, an ingenious epigram made by Antipater of Theſſalonica, on the 


invention of water-mills*) none but women worked at the mill, as 


may appear from Exod. xi. 5. Iſaiah xlvii. 2. Mat. xxiv. 41. Luke 
xvii. 3 5. and that cuſtom. ſtill prevails, as we are informed in Shaw's 
Travels, among thoſe nations that have retained: the ancient Wanner 
It was, perhaps, in deriſion of: his loſt ſtrength, and to have him igno- 


See Mem. de Acad. des Infcript. Tom II. i 
bv minioully 
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miniouſly ranked among the women flaves, that the Ph wtines ſet oy III. 


gausoN a grinding in the priſon-Boiſo, Judg. xvi. 21. That cuſtom 
made it extremely proper for Solomon to make uſe of the feminine 
gender, when he ſpoke of grinding-fervants ; as he did of the maſcu- 
line, when he mentioned offices that were pr oper to men. tHe ob- 
ſerved the ſame propriety, with reſpect to the loobers-out af the win heb e 63 

for the few openings that were left in the ſtrect- wall of a houſe were 
deſgned for the conveniency of the female part of the family. Wo- 
men having not the liberty of going abroad like the men, in moſt 


Eaſtern countries, often make it their amuſement to look, through 
their latticed windows, at what paſſes in the ſtreet. - This is the . 0 


tion affioned to them, even in junctures when it ſeems their hopes of 
fears might have naturally prompted them to fally out for information 
(Judg. v. 28.) And it is remarkable, that no men courtiers are men- 
tioned as attending upon JEZEBEL, when ſhe was looking at the win- 


dom out of which JEHU ordered her to be thrown down (2 King. ix. 


32.) but only eunuchs. Thus the Author having taken care that every 


minute ſtroke of the picture ſhould be ſo accurately delineated, it be- 
comes us to preſerve his touches as intire as poſſible, and, for that 


reaſon, I choſe to make uſe of the words grinding-maids, rather than 


of grinders, that might be taken either for millftones, or for N 


Nen. 
9. 19. The next difference does likewiſe chiefly concern the | image 


nber than the main ſenſe; for ſeveral interpreters, led by the con- 
text, obſerved that the mouth was repreſented by what is called the 


frets in the received verſion, and, in mine, the inner court. But 
none, that I know of, ever hit upon the true literal ſenſe of the em- 
bem. The word of the original, , is made uſe of by no other ſa- 
red writer but Solomon : and e no more than four times; viz. 
twice in this chapter, once in the Proverbs, vii. 8. and once in his 
dong, iii. 2. In this laſt paſſage, D ſeems to be diſtinguiſhed, by way 
of oppoſition, from open places ; ; and that of the Proverbs | is ſuch, that 
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Cn. III. the context affords little or no light to determine its ſignification. 


filling, which the earth moſtly requires, in hot climates, to be made 


ſignifications of the ſame verb, according to the different conjugations, 


The original fignification of PU, 70 kiſs, or embrace, might perhaps 


Philological Ovſervations on the ECCLESIASTES, 


Therefore we muſt deduce it from the meaning of the root. But thi 
is not found in ka/l, We read it only in pohel and Hiphil. In this laſt 
conjugation it does undoubtedly mean 79 over flow, and is made uſe of 
only with reſpect to a veſſel fo full of liquor that it runs over the I 
brim, Jo ii. 24. iii. 13. (Heb. iv. 13). DAvip made uſe of it in 
POHEL, Pf. lxv. 9. where one of the received verſions hath Watereſ, 
and the other SH, but I think it is plain, from the context, that 
it ſhould be tranſlated, zhou filleſt it. The LXX there made uſe of 
ewedurag, and SYMMACHUS of e both, as one may ſee, adapt- 
ing the general ſignification of the word, to the particular ſpecies of 


fruitful ; and which ſeems to be hinted at in the following words, fle 
river of God is full of vaters. Thus, conſidering the variations of the | 


the original root PW muſt be near ſynonymous to xp, and mean 
both, zo fill, and to be full, Accordingly, one may preſume that the 
derivative, made uſe of in the text now before us, properly means a 
veſſel, or ſomething in the nature of a veſſel : ſomething that contains, 
or that can be filled. From thence the fignification of other words | 
that claim the ſame origin with this may be eaſily accounted for. i 
means thoſe limbs wherewith we embrace, the arms, and NPWN afft- 
tite or defire, whereby we embrace every thing that is the object of it 


be likewiſe deduced from Ae as that verb hath a great affinity 
with pw. Now the ſireet (as the received verſion renders the ſub | 
ſtantive PW) being a paſſage open through and through, does no way 
reſemble a hollow veſſel. That reſemblance might rather be found in 
a market-place ſurrounded with high buildings, with but a few out- 
lets hardly perceivable in compariſon of the ſurrounding ſides. Ac. 
cordingly, the LXX, who did not think proper to expreſs that word, 


Prov, vii. 8. conſtantly render it oel in the three other places: : tnere 
js 
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i: no reaſon to think the other Greek interpreters tranſlated it other Ch. III. 


wiſe, and St. Jerom made uſe of the words Ferum and Platea. Yet 
that ſignification is not ſo proper in this paſſage, as D muſt there be 
ſome part or other, not of a town, but of a fingle houſe. But, to 
recede as little as poſſible, from the fignification already found out, 
we muſt conclude it meant that part of the houſe, which, by its form, 
moſtly reſembled both a market-place and a bowl, or a fat, Such 


was the inner court, which VaRRo calls Cava or Cavum edium, PLINY 


Cavedium, and TULLY Impluvium. There was ſuch a court in every 
houſe, as has been obſerved by Dr. SHAw, in his Obſervations re- 
| lating to ſeveral parts of Barbary and the Levant, wherein we have a 
deſcription both of that and other parts of the houſes of the Jews, 
whereby much light may be afforded to ſeveral places of Scripture, 
and eſpecially to the image now before us. 


S. 20. The ſhutting up of the double gate, towards the inner court, 


js repreſented as, either the occaſion of, or being occaſioned by, or a 


circumſtance that happens at the ſame time with another accident, 


The original, in the lowering of the voice of the grinding-maid, may 


_ equally bear theſe three conſtructions; and there is none but may 


have a proper application to the ſubject underſtood by that allegory. 
I ſhall ſay no more about my rendering MIMD a grinding-maid ; what 
| have ſaid F. 18. concerning NINO is ſufficient ; and ſince it is al- 
lowed on all hands, that the teeth are meant by the laſt of theſe 


words, becauſe they are the inſtruments where with we grind our vic- 


tuals, there can be no difficulty in applying the former, either to the 
broken ſet of teeth, which an old man hath remaining in his mouth, 


or to the gum, which muſt perform the office of teeth, or rather to 


the tongue, which bears a conſiderable part in the act of maſtication, 
and might on that very account be called the grinding-maid by way of 
eminence. Now, the finking of an old man's lips into his mouth, 


not only happens at the ſame time with, but is owing to the want of 


his teeth, whereby the operation of chewing is rendered imperfect. 
uy On 
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 Philohgical O8fervations on the EcerRSlasTEõ. 


Cu. II, On the other hand, the cloſe compreſſion of the lips may ſerve, partly 


to drown the diſagreeable noiſe of his chewing with his gum inſtead 
of teeth. As for "the literal ſenſe, or the image, I think the con- 

ſtruction whereby the two facts are connected in point of time, is the 

leſs ſubject to difficulties, becauſe it requires no knowledge of ancient 
uſes and cuſtoms ; for any one ſees that the time of ſhutting up the 
gate muſt be about the ſame hour that the neceſſary work of the houſe 
is finiſhed, or when the night is drawing near. But either of the other 


two conſtructions might alſo take place. iſt, It appears from Homer, 


that the mills were generally placed very near the entrance of the 
honſes ; for the Millers and the MWeavers are among the firſt object; 
that Uly/es fees 7 when he enters the palace of Alcinons ; and it is 
during that Prince's ſtay in the hall of his own palace *, he beard what 
was faid by one of the women who attended the mill in a place near 
him, Tanowov. Thus we need but to ſuppoſe that, in private houſes, 
they were ſo ſituated as not to let the gates be eafily ſhut while they 
were grinding; and it will be readily underſtood how the ceaſing of 


that work was the occaſion of ſhutting them up; to which it may be 
added, that the grinding-maid, by way of eminence, had the direction 


of the ſong as well as of the work, and was head ſongſtreſs as well as 


head miller, her lowering her note might very properly be the fignal 


for the porter to ſhut up the gates. Except one chuſes to ſay that the 


word doice muſt not be too much inſiſted on; and indeed he voice of 
the grinding maid d 9 might 1 be underſtood of the 
operation of grinding itſelf (without a nice regard to the voice) or noiſe 


of the mill, as he voice of the F Sm >, Ferem. XXV, 
10. 2dly, It is plain that the ſhutting up of the gates muſt prevent 


either the noiſe of a mill, placed within doors, or the voice of a ſong- 


ſtreſs, who ſupports the ſpirits of her fellow-workers by her mulick, 
from being heard abroad: but whatever conſtruction is put upon the 
reſt, I think the image will loſe a great deal of its beauty, if we un- 


1 800 o n. verſ, 1 | pid. v. verf. ie 1 
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terftand this of the noiſe of the ſtones, inſtead of preſerving the original Ch. Ul. 


dea, the voice of the grinding mad. There feems to be an alluſion to 
the ſongs, which uſed to be ſung by the ſlaves employed in working 
the wil. The Greeks had fach longs, which they called sj, 


59 / 


abi, I, ral cleg, tmivorcs, as we are told by PolLUx, ArHE—- 
us, and HEsychius; and among the ſongs compoſeq by Axklus 
4x ſeveral uſes, we find ſome adapted to that very purpoſe, Philſt. ii. 


» 


2. Aklus was an Egyptian, and, as many of the cuſtoms of the 


Greeks were borrowed from the Eaſtern nations, it is probable the 
Jews may have had that one in common with. them. Jeremy might 


perhaps be ſuppoſed to allude to it in this expreſſion, &77 90 Jerem. 


vv. 10. though that phraſe, aſcribing the voice to the inanimate 


ſtones, ſeems to fignify the noſe of the mill, rather than the muſick of 
the perſons who grind. However, if Solomon here had an eye to 


the mill-ſongs, then the dg muſt be the tongue, as was hinted be- 
fore; and that part of the picture may be underſtood of the oppoſition 
which an old man meets with, from the falling in of his lips, when 
be attempts to ſpeak loud and diſtinctly. 

& 21, The Second part of the deſcription does not properly come 
under conſideration i in this place, as, according; to our 1aterpretation, 
(ke above, i. 8.) it is not expreſſed in a figurative tile, and contains 
no other figure but what may be employed in the plaineſt and moſt 


literal compoſition. Therefore I ſhall proceed immediately to the 


third, wherein the picture part of the emblem is acknowledged; on 
all hands, to be a well, once richly ſurniſhed with whatever is ne- 
ceſſary, both to draw water, and to convey it to the proper places; but: 


now becoming uſeleſs through the gradual decay of the ſeveral parts 


of the engine. Then, to underſtand it * it is neceſſary we: ſhould: 
have ſome notion of the Thing deſcribed. It may be reaſonably ſup- 
oled the kings and princes had ſuch engines in their gardens, as that 
Which our body! is likened to; either to ſupply their baths, or for the 
Conveniency of. watering ; but the ſimplicity of thoſe times, and the 
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Ck it. little progreſs then. made in mechanical arts, may eaſily perſuade us 


rope, concerning which there is no great difficulty. What relates 10 


that they were of the leſs compoſed kind. Solomon tells us, ji. 6. 
that he had made ponds or ' reſervoirs in his gardens, and the richnet 
of the materials which the ſeveral parts of the engine were made of 
may afford ſome reaſon to conjecture, that the deſcription in hand al. 


ludes to a machine he had made to ſupply them with water. The (+ 


veral things neceſſary for that purpoſe, and which we may therefore 


expect to find mentioned in the deſcription, were, (beſides the a 


itſelf and a ci/tern or reſervoir placed at a convenient diſtance) iſt, a 


rope; 2dly, a pulley to haul up and let down the rope more commo- 


diouſly ; 3dly, a bucket, or ſome other veſſel in the nature of a bucket, 
hanging from the rope ; 4thly, a conduit, or gutter, to convey the 


water, from the upper edge of the wall, that ſurrounded the well, to 


the reſervoir. Theſe ſeveral pieces, when in right order, may very 
well repreſent the hydraulic machine called a man; and, of courſe, 


their diſorder is a proper image of the diſtempers whereby the con- 


ſtitution of our body is broken in old age. But, to apply every parti- 
cular to that ſpecial circumſtance of human infirmities, which Solo- 
mon intended it ſhould repreſent, is not an eaſy taſk, As it depends 
upon the notions which that Prince had of the inward ſtructure of our 
body, and of the office of each part, one can ſcarcely be qualified to 
explain it, who has not a competent {kill in ancient anatomy. I fay 
ancient; for it is not to be preſumed Solomon could or would allude | 
to diſcoveries, whereby he muſt have then been unintelligible ; and 
Hir PocRAT Es himſelf, the father of Phyſick, is but a Modern, with 
reſpect to our Author, Therefore I ſhall content myſelf with explain- 
ing the letter of the allegory, and leave the accurate decyphering of it 
to profeſſed Anatomiſts, upon whoſe opinion, however, I would not 
adviſe the reader to place too great a dependance, as their deciſions 
cannot, in this caſe, be much better than gueſs-work. 

Fg. 22. The firſt thing mentioned in this picture is a /ibver-cord, af 
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ready conſidered, 1. Obſ. vii. 3, 4. The next particular requires 
ſome diſcuſſion, as I differ from all modern interpreters, both with 
reſpect to the thing meant by the ſubſtantive 751, and the accident 


bable? And does not the received verſion, ever. . the golden bowl be 
broken, or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, contain ſomething very 
like a cold tautology ? Now this cannot be avoided otherwiſe, than by 


lated a pitcher, undoubtedly means any kind of earthen veſſel, the 


ing to its make or ſhape, and it is only from the uſe ſuch a veſſel is 
ſaid, in any particular place, to be applied to, we can gueſs how it 
was ſhaped. Thus far then, the context ſeems to be againſt the com- 
monly received interpretation. ; 7 


ſhewn, 1. Obſ. xvi. 4. to agree with the moſt ancient interpreters ! 
Now we muſt inquire how it ſtands with reſpe& to the propriety of 


dz does not ſeem to have been hitherto ſufficiently explained. When 
2 word is made uſe of to ſignify ſeveral things, very different from 
each other, it is not ſufficient, in order to underſtand that word, to 
colle& thoſe different meanings ; for there may be others, not to be 
found in Authors now extant ; and yet manifeſtly belonging to it. 
You muſt therefore compare thoſe meanings, firſt between them, then 
with the ſignification of the root from which the word is derived, and 
with that of other derivatives from the ſame root, in order to conſider 
what affinity there can be either between them, or with that root and 


D dd wee nod 


that befals that part of the engine. Let us obſerve firſt, that, in a de- 
ſcription conſiſting of no more than four particulars, Solomon is ge- 
nerally made to mention two different veſſels for the ſame uſe, viz. to 
take the water out of the well, a bowl and a pitcher. Is that very pro- 


putting a different conſtruction on the word 1514, for 75, which 1s tranſ- 


name of which, in our modern languages, muſt be determined accord- 


$. 23, How much more beautiful, and free from repetitions, does 
that deſcription appear, according to our tranſlation, which we have 


the Hebrew tongue. The force and true original meaning of the word 
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it, and its being talen away, or removed from its place, has been al- Ch. III. 
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5 Ch. l. its derivatives, and chireby to judge, how it came. to have thoſe dif. 


. 


ſerent meanings. Thus, and not otherwiſe, you may be enabled to 


F the nature of the ſubject treated of, what meaning 


mult be choſen in any particular place. Now de J is a word of ſeveral 
different ſignifications; as appears by comparing together the ſeveral 
places wherein it is met with, viz. 7o/hua xv. 19. Judg. i. 15. Eccl. xii, 
6. 1 King. vii. 41, 42. 2 Chron. iv. 12, 13. Zech. iv. 2, 3. That word 
is derived from 903, to roll down, or roll away, a root with reſpect to 
which we have the advantage, not only to have its ſignification plainly 


marked out in Scripture, but alſo to be led by one of the ſacred Wri- 


ters into the true method of finding the analogy between it and its de- 
rivatives. The Author of the book of Joshua, v. g. tells us, how 


the place where the Iſraelites pitched their firſt camp, after croſſing | 


the Jordan, came to be called GIGA. The. Lord ſaid unto Yeſhua, 
this day have I ROLLED away (M91) the reproach of Egypt from if 
you, wherefore the place 1s called (9151) G1LGAL ; that is to ſay, rolling 


_ away. Thus it appears that, in forming derivatives from that verb, 


the original notion of rolling was kept in view. Accordingly, we find 
that all the words primitively derived from it, mean ſomething or other 


that bears an affinity to that notion. To be more particular upon the 


word made uſe of by Solomon; hi, being joined with the word ©, 
is rightly tranſlated ſprings of waters, Joſ. xv. 19. and Judg. i. 15. but 
might be more literally rendered, the rolling down of waters, or the place 


from whence the waters roll down; this was well underſtood by SYM- 


MACHUS, who tranſlated agJziav, from which ST. IE ROM has irriguum. 
Zech. iv. 2, 3. it means ſome part of a candleſtick, ſeen by the Prophet 
in a viſion, and perhaps a bare ornament, for there is no uſe affi gned 


to it in the explanation the Angel gives of that viſion. However, in- 
terpreters pretend to have diſcovered that uſe, and make it to be - 


veſſel out of which the oil flowed down into ſeven lamps, through ſeven 


pipes, which is a ſignification analogous enough to what we have faid 


of the root, But I think the Authors of our verſion ſhould not have 
rendered 
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endered it a bowl, for, had it been one, it is probable ZECHARIARH Ch. III. 
would have made uſe of the word *, ſo often mentioned in Mosxs's 
deſcription of the bowls belonging to the candleſtick he made for the 
tabernacle. 1 King. vii. 41, 42. and 2 Chron. iv. 12, 13. dz is taken, 

either for a volute, or for the ba/rs of the chapiter of a column, both of 
which look like ſomething rolled down from the chapiter towards the 
ſhaft. Accordingly, the LXX make uſe (1 King. vii. 41, 42.) of the | 
word r on], properly the turns, a word which, applied to the 
chapiters, can mean nothing but what was faid. If gęenſa be under- 
food ſo as to be equivalent to the maſculine geenjol, and applied to 
the columns, it means their collars; which comes to the ſame thing. 
KeOanag, the heads of the chapiters, is the word employed by the ſame 
interpreters at the end of the 12th verſe of 2 Chron. iv. but they left _ 
111 untranſlated in the beginning of the ſame verſe, which ſhews how 
little they depended upon their gueſs-tranſlation of that word. An- 
other Greek interpreter (ſee the Complut. Edit.) rendered it in both 
places Gore; of the xwbagud, which laſt word is the Hebrew for cha- 
fiters, The received verſion, in one of theſe places, has, the bowls of 
ble chapiters ; and in the other, be pommels of the chapiters; but what 
can be meant by either is more than I can gueſs; for I look on it as 
an idle and whimſical notion, to ſuppoſe, that, between the ſhaft of 
the columns and the chapiter, there was a brazen bowl turned upſide 
down, the cavity of which hid above ten inches of the ſhaft, while 
the bottom ſupported the chapiter. (See Guſſ. Com. in οο Such 
_ contrivance, I believe, was never heard of in any order of Architec- 
ture, and is ſupported by none of the deſcriptions of the columns we 
are ſpeaking of, though ſome of them are very particular. As ſuch a 
bowl muſt have been a ſeparate piece, caſt by itſelf, it muſt alſo have 
been mentioned by itſelf, whenever Hiram's works are enumerated. 
But there is no mention of it 1 King. vii. 13—21. and the manner in 
which the i are mentioned, verſ. 41. and at the end of 2 Chron. 
iv. 12, gives room to ſuppoſe, they were part, either of the ſhaft of 
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Ch. III. the columns, or of the chapiters ; which is confirmed by the uſe al. 


figned to the net-work ornamented with pomegranates, viz. verſ. 18, 
to cover the chapiters, and verſ. 41. to cover the Nbg of the chapiters, 
As for the beginning of 2 Chron. iv. 12. where they are diſtinguiſhed 


from each other, in our copies, by a , one may very well ſuſpect that q 


„ which was not ſeen by the LXX, was not in the moſt ancient 


copies. However, it ſeems to be certain from 1 King. vil. 20. that 


the chapiters did not fit upon bout, diſtinct from themſelves and from 
the columns, but upon the very columns; and that, therefore, the 


' 151 could not be ſeparate pieces. 9 The chapiters were over the tuo 


columns, nay above, next to the belly which was beyond the net-work, 
Perhaps the belly here mentioned, and which muſt have been ſituated 
in that part where the ſhaft and the chapiter were joined, is not dif- 


ferent from the 1 but, in that caſe, it muſt be obſerved, that the 
lame part may have had two different names; the one with reſpect to 


the ſhaft, at the top of which it appeared like a ſwelling; and the 
other with reſpect to the chapiter, from which it ſeemed to be rolled 


down. From this, tedious perhaps, but not needleſs, as I thought, 
inquiry, into the ſeveral meanings of the word 0 it appears, that 
that word was made uſe of by the ſacred Writers, to ſignify things that 
have not the leaſt affinity or reſemblance with each other; z except 
when you conſider them with regard to the original meaning of the 
root, viz. the notion of rolling or turning down. Therefore, one may 
ſafely conclude, that its primitive fignification, and that which, accord- 


ing to the ſeveral ſubjects it is applied to, muſt be expreſſed by words 
of very different imports, is that from which any thing rolls down, or 


turns down. Now, if we apply this to the text of the Eccleſiaſtes 
now in hand, we muſt ſay that that, from which the cord of a well 
rolls down, is, either @ pulley, or ſomethirg in the nature of | 


pulley. 


The received verſion is here fo different from the original, that I could not fol - 


low it. 
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$. 24. But what becomes of that golden pulley, when the flver- Ch. III. 


cord is taken away? Solomon makes uſe of a word, W, that may 
be derived from two different roots; viz. from yu and from p34. 
Moſt interpreters derive it from the former, and, accordingly, they 


render it, be broken. I cannot ſay but ſuch an accident may happen 


to a pulley: yet not very eaſily to a golden one, upon which the effort 
of a rope, let it be taken away with ever ſo much violence, can 
ſcarcely be conceived to be conſiderable enough to produce that effect. 


But ST, JERoM, who had once adopted that derivation, and rendered 


that word conteratur, ſhews, by rendering it afterwards recurrat, that 


he derived it from '; and fo far I think he is right. The proper 


ſignification of that verb is 10 make haſte, It is applied in that ſenſe to 


the ſudden operation of God's will in the natural world, P/. cxlvii. 15. 


and to a man that reads currently, Habak. ii. 2. Now, when the cord 
that runs, or rolls down, through the groove of a pulley, falls out, 
or is taken away from it, which is the image here ſet before us, the 
moſt immediate effect of that accident on the pulley, muſt be to acce- 


lerate its motion for a few inſtants. It may further be obſerved, that 


that quick whirling or rotation is a ſure forerunner of the approach- 
ing intire ceflation of that motion, which may perhaps have a proper 
application to ſome of the forerunning ſymptoms of death. The next 
conſequence of the cord's loſing its hold in the pulley is, that the 


veſſel, which hangs from it, muſt, by a violent and irregular. fall, be 


daſhed againſt the fide-walls of the well, and fall in pieces upon it. 
accordingly, our Author j Joins theſe ſeveral accidents together, which, 
to me, is a ſtrong confirmation of the conſtruction I put both upon 
the word 751, and upon the word rn. 

9. 25. The fourth part of the machine, the decay of which is an 
image of that of nature in old age, I take to be a conduit, that con- 
veyed the water into the ciſtern, or reſervoir. In this I differ from 
moſt, if not from all, interpreters. They almoſt unanimouſly render 
the word of the original 555 a wheel; and I muſt own it is its moſt 

common, 
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Ch. Il. 


Where it was firſt made uſe of, &c. 5154 is a noun derived from the | 
verb 905 to roll down, or roll away; - and, by the form of that deriva- 


which is the uſe of a wheel applied to any vehicle. This is agreeable 


to be ſet in motion by the means of wheels, 5Þ1 muſt be rendered a 


help of wheels, we muſt remember the primitive ſignification, and put, 
inſtead of the word heel, the name of that which is inſtrumental, in 


Pſ lxxvii. muſt not be rendered, the voice of thy thunder in the wheel, 
but the voice of thy thunder in the clouds, becauſe it is by the clouds, 


the Ancient of days, one might conjecture this paſſage is parallel to 
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common, though not its conſtant ſignification. But here, as wel 23 
upon the word 151 (ſee §. 23. ) which 1s derived from the ſame root, 
We muſt conſider, not only what the word uſually means, but like- 
wiſe, how, and on what account, it came to have that meaning affixed 
unto it : for ſuch an inſtrument as a wheel might have been denomi- 
nated from its ſhape, from its uſe, from its 1nventor, from the country | 


tive, viz. the reduplication of the two firſt radical letters, its primitive 
ſignification muſt have been that which makes any thing roll away, 


to the common rules of Hebrew Grammar, with reſpect to the forma- 
tion -of verbal nouns, and does not therefore require we ſhould dwell I 
on it any longer. Thus, whenever the ſubject ſpoken of is ſuch, as 


wheel. But when that ſubject is a thing, that does not move by the 


the motion or rolling of the thing ſpoken of. Thus the 18th verſe of 


and not by wheels, the thunder is carried from one place to another, 
553 ought again to be rendered a cloud, I. xvii. 13. where our ver- 
fion has 4 rolling thing. As for Dan. vii. 9. it is not eaſy to deter- 
mine the true meaniug of nbi, though it is plain, at leaſt to me, 
that the wheels there put by all interpreters make no ſenſe at all. From 
the mention made immediately after, of a fiery ftream ſuing from before 


If. xxx. 33. where the breath of Fehovah is repreſented like a firean f 
brimſtone, that ki ndleth the fire i 7 in Tophet. If ſo, wi] ſhould be ren- 
dered bis breath, as it may very properly; 3 ſince nothing can be fitter 


to make a fiery ſtream roll down its flaming waves, than the fir) 
burning 
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burning breath of the Lord. Now, to apply theſe obſervations to the Oh. 111, 


| text in hand, we muſt conſider, firſt, that the ſubject ſpoken of is a 
well; and it is very remarkable, that in the Syriac language, which 
has fo much affinity with the Hebrew, the word 531 anſwering 95909, 
and here made uſe of by the Syriac Tranſlator, has not the ſame ſig- 
nifcation, when applied to a well, that it has in other caſes. 
berally means a wheel, but N 57g is a veſſel to draw the water 
out of the well, hauſtrum. We muſt conſider, ſecondly, that the in- 
ſlrument, whatever it is, here called 553, muſt be fit to eſtabliſh ſome 


ſort of communication between the well and an adjoining ciſtern; for 


that is ſpecified in the original * by the particle IN towards ; which 


ought not to be neglected. 


the fame word in moſt, if not in all modern verſions. Yet there is ſuch 
an accuracy, and ſuch a choice of expreſſions in Solomon's wording of 
this deſcription, that ſince he employs the two particles in two different 


members of the ſame ſentence, and with reſpect to two different parts 


of the apparatus of a well, one may reaſonably preſume that each of 
them muſt preſerve its proper ſignification. Upon theſe conſiderations 
lam greatly miſtaken, if my taking 5371 for a channel or conduit, by 


the means of which the water, when taken out of the well, rolls 
down into the ciſlern or reſervoir, does not appear in a more favour- 


able light than that of a mere conjecture. 
9. 26. We meet in all languages with words that are as much, or 


even more frequently, made uſe of in a metaphorical, than in a literal | 
way: Yet you can never fully and rightly underſtand them, except 


you keep an eye to the primitive literal ſignification, and have a parti- 
cular regard to the circumſtances wherein ſuch a word is employed. 
on ſeems to be one of thoſe words which, by not paying a due re- 
gard to that obſervation, has been often miſinterpreted. One of its 
metaphorical meanings has been even miſtaken for the prugitive ſigni- 


See vi. 5. 


fication, 


It ge- 5 


I know that particle is looked upon as be- 
ing ſometimes ſynonymous to dy bon, and hath been here rendered by 
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Ch. III. Boston, which is contrary to nature. Epw ARD L EIO rightly o- 


ſerves, that its primitive ſignification is either 2 ſhine, or to male an- 
other thing ſhine which is done, in a metaphorical way, by Praiſing 
or valuing. Thus it does frequently mean to praiſe, from whence it 
is taken, in the reciprocal conjugation hithpael, for glorying or being 
proud, and, as vanity is a degree of madneſs, that verb and its dal. 
vatives may ſometimes be applied to thoſe who overvalue themſelves, 
and do thereby betray their want of ſenſe. Therefore, if it does ever 
mean 10 be mad, or to make mad, which ſeems to be the caſe in a few 
places, it muſt be with reſpe& to that particular kind of madneſs, 
pride : and what is here more particularly ſaid of the root, holds equally 
true with reſpec to the derivatives. But I do not take all the paſſages 
that are alledged to ſupport the laſt mentioned ſignification, to be 
really fit for that purpoſe. For inſtance, I fee no occaſion for, either 
folly, or madneſs, Pſ. Ixxiii. 3. and Ixxv. 5. Shining is often the em- 
blem of proſperity ; ; and, according to that notion, I would render the | 


firſt paſſage thus: I envied thoſe who enjoyed proſperity, when 1 ſaw the 


peace of the wicked, As for the ſecond, there is no reaſon to recede 


from the moſt common ſignification of Un, It might be thus tranſ- 


Jated : I ſaid to the proud, do not glory. However, the notion of fall 


was twice forced upon that verb, and ſeveral times upon its derivative 


755n, in the book of Eccleſiaſtes. , which occurs ii. 2. is ei- 
ther a participle in pabel, or a word compounded of the verb, and of 


the interrogative particle v. The Authors of the Syriac and of the 


Arabic verſions, who both rendered it by an interrogation, made a 


5 very fall ſenſe, without mentioning either folly or madneſs. W1 bat uſe 


there for thee? or what ground is there for thy pride? That queſtion 
put to laughter, and which might be rendered, how do oft thou- ſhine? 
exactly correſponds with that which is, immediately after, put to pla- 
ſure. But if we do, with the Maſoreths and modern interpreters, tale 
San for a participle in pobel, then we muſt (in order to preſerve the 
force and propriety of that conjugation) render it, thou art made tl 


= 
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as poſſible, with the context; for what can pleaſure be more reaſon- 
ably reproached for, than for being valued above its intrinſic worth ? 
The LXX ſeem to have been ſenſible of this (if they made uſe of the 
word TapaPoges ) as well as AQUILA, who rendered it wAavyow; for 


how are we miſled by laughter, in our inquiries after that which may, 


be conducive to happineſs, but by ſetting too great a value on it? 


That ſame participle, joined with the aflix , by way of poſſeſſive pro- 


noun, will make a beautiful ſenſe, P/. eii. 9. if you put the ſame con- 
ſtruct on on it which I propoſe in this place; whereas it makes ſcarcely 
any, according to the common interpretation. In what language, 
and by what rule or figure, can my | furious or mad men, 505, mean 


thoſe that are mad againſt me? Beſides, what poor progreſſion of ideas 
is this, for one who already obſerved that his enemies abuſe him all day 
lng, to add, that thoſe who are mad againſt him ſwear or ate ſworn 
againſt bim? But reſtore 50d to its primitive fignification, and the 
Palmiſt will ſay, Mine enemies abuſed me all the day; thoſe whom I had 


-ade to ſhine (that is to fay, who were the moſt indebted to me, for 
favours received at my hands, or, hots proſperity was n. to me) 


ſwore againſt me. | 
9. 27. Many interpreters are et at finding a e e be- 


tween vii. 7. and the ſubject there treated of, and no wonder, when 
they make Solomon, the great Encomiaſtes of wiſdom, aſſett, that ty- 


anny and oppreſſion get the better of it, ſo far as to make a wife man 


| nad. To what purpoſe would Solomon have inſtilled ſuch a vulgar 
notion into his hearers, in a place where he puts together the judg- 
ments of the wiſe upon ſeveral ſubjects, in order to oppoſe them to 
the unrecited prejudices of the vulgar ? Is there no way of reconciling 
that wiſe king, both with his own ſcheme, and with all other wiſe 
men, who unanimouſly hold it for certain, that tyranny and oppreſſion 
ae to wiſdom, what the fire is to the moſt precious metal, and ſerve 
only to ſeparate heterogeneous mixtures, and to make it appear purer 
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ſhine, or metaphorically, thou art greatly valued, which agrees, as well Ch. III. 
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Ch. 117. and brighter? I think this is far from being impoſlible ; but then the 
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notion of madneſs mult be given up, and another idea come in its 
ſtead. Every ſentence contained in the firſt eight verſes of the ſeventh 
chapter, offers an inſtance of the wrong judgments of the vulgar, in 


the preference given to certain things above others; and this is carried 


on ſo, as to mention the judgments of the wiſe only, on the ſever] 
ſubjects which are inſtanced in, and not thoſe of the multitude, which 
are ſuppoſed to be ſufficiently known. Yet thoſe judgments of the 
multitude muſt be always kept in view, as being the reverſe of the ſen- 
timents of the wiſe. Thus, by that mutual oppoſitien, they afford 


each other a mutual light. Now, the ſubjects here ſpoken of are, on 
the one hand, oppreſſion, or, according to ſome, calumny ; and, on the 


other hand, gifts or generoſity. The opinion of the generality of men, | 
concerning thoſe ſubjefts compared together, is known. They do 
certainly give the preference to a liberal, above an oppreſſive govern- 
ment; and, of conſequence, Solomon's maxim muſt either expres, | 
or lay the foundation for giving the preference to oppreſſion and ty- | 
ranny. But ſuch a paradox can be ſupported no other way, but by 


mentioning ſome advantage of the one, and ſome diſadvantage of the 


credibly informed that uſe and cuſtom decideth it otherwiſe, we (hols 


., other, which the vulgar is not ſenſible of. And what advantage cas 
there be in tyranny, beſides its giving the wiſe man an opportunity of 


exerting his abilities, or trying his virtues ; and thereby adding luſtre 
to his wiſdom ? This is exactly what the word Sow may, and does 


originally, mean. Why ſhould we look further ? 


$. 28. From what hath been ſaid of the verb 557, one may judge, 


_ that its derivatives 199171 and ονο do not imply the notion of mad 


neſs, directly and abſolutely. If they imply it at all, it muſt be wit 
reſpect to that particular diſtemper of the mind, which makes a man 


more valuable in his own eſtimation, than he really is. But, except 


we are forced to it by the circumſtances of a particular paſſage, or #* | 


be very cautious how we put any conſtruction on thoſe wor S _ 
VVV 
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ferent from that, which reſults from the primitive ſignification of the Ch. 111. 


root, Vet, all modern interpreters take it for granted, that theſe two 
ſubſtantives muſt be rendered madne/s. What reaſon they can have 


fur it is hard to ſay; for the Authors of ancient verſions were of a 


different mind. The ſeveral words made uſe of by the LXX and 
THEODOTION, VIZ, waga Ol, veg. ga, and rig ige, import 10 


more than error and deception. AquirA's whey and ST. JEROM'S 
errores and imprudentia agree to that ſenſe. SYMMACHUs made uſc 


of four different expreſſions, viz. error, aùbadeL.ñ pride, arro- 
gance, or ſelfiſhneſs, Yoouzo; tumult, and epo Fopucueng turbulent thought. 


ST, JEROM once (ix. 3.) made uſe of contemptus, which can be ac- 
counted for only by ſaying, he took N77 to be there employed by 
 antiphraſe, and thus it will confirm the ſignification of ejleem, which 


Taſcribe to that word. Thus much concerning the opinions of others. 
The foundations of mine have already been laid; but as theſe two 
words are met with in no other book of Scripture beſides the Eccle- 


laſles, it may be proper to examine the few Ne wherein they 


occur. 


that meddles with public affairs, without having any of the neceſſary 
qualifications of a miniſter of ſtate, and calls him a fool. Nothing is 
more common, for people of that ſtamp, than to ſpeak. fooliſhly upon 
tne moſt important ſubjects, and yet to pride themſelves, upon the 
preſumed excellency of the meaſures they propoſe, though they really 


re deſtructive ones. Thus the beginning of their ſpeech is fooliſhneſs, 
ond the end of their talk miſchievous arrogance. This is ſo obvious an 


cblet vation upon the ſubject Solomon had in hand, that, provided the 


words dyn h can bear that conſtruction, which no body will 


deny, there can, be no great difficulty. But, for a fooliſh miniſter of 


late to turn raving mad, in the concluſion of his diſcourſes, is not ſo 
mon an accident, as to make it a 4 general maxim. 


E e e 2 8 3538 


F. 29. I ſhall begin with x. 13. when Solomon ſpeaks of a _ 


Ch, III. 
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8. 30. The reaſons given, in our firſt book, XXi1. 4 for preſerving 
the reading of the Maſoreths, i. 17. may alſo ſerve to ſhew the im. 


propriety of the conſtruction which is now generally put on the word 
D i in the ſame place. What has madneſs to do, in an argument 


intended to declare the vanity, even of that which is generally looked J 


upon as the moſt valuable? But the metaphorical idea of brightneſ 


comes here very properly, to point out, in general, whatever is in great 
efteem. We may-add to confirm this, that one of the ſubſtantives de- 


rived from 00d, viz. 99m, means that which de eferves praiſe : Why 


thould not another derivative, the form of which is a little different, 


mean that which hath it? Thus the ſentence is plain and conſiſtent. 7 
applied myſelf to know, or to acquire, wifdom, and the knowledge of what- 
ever 15 fhinng, and ſcience ;, I perceived that even that is as hight as | 
wind; or, as one might render the original, there being nothing but | 
an athnab betw cen D and J, but ference 1 perceived, ſcience it. : 


felf is as light as wind. It may perhaps be worth obſerving, that the 


two ſubſtantives are not divided from each other by a), but are ma- 
nifeſtly conſtrued together mon u; and I have tranſlated them | 


accordingly the knowledge of whatever is ſoming. But this would | 
make an odd ſenſe, if you ſhould put the knowledge of madneſs. Was | 


it worth Solomon's moſt ſerious application, to know what it is to be 


mad ? Or could ſuch a reſearch ever be looked Wen as conducive to 


happineſs! > 
$. 31. What hath been hitherto faid, of the true Gonification of | | 


TmIN, may be ftrongly confirmed, from the particular eircumſtances 
wherein that word is employed, ii. 12. rſt, Solomon ſets out with 


declaring, aſter the moſt mature deliberation, that the objects of hi 
Inquiries were wiſdom, non, and ignorance; but of theſe three 


words, none but two appear in the concluſion drawn in the follow 
ing verſe, from the confideration of theſe ſeveral objects. I plainly 


ſau that wiſdom excelleth : ignorance.” Is not that a proof? that the three 


words of the beginnibg of the ſentence made no gnore than 3 
. . 0 heads; 
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heads; and, of conſequence, that n is not a head by itſelf, but Cir In. 


belongs to either of the two heads mentioned in the concluſion, w/- 
um or ignorance? 2dly, When a judicious author, and good writer, 
joins two words together, in order to give a ſtronger impreſſion of the 
ſubje&t he is ſpeaking of, the ſecond muſt always be ſuppoſed to raiſe 
above the firſt. But if M9517 and mb2D, that comes after it, ſhould 
belong to the ſame head, that order is inverted, for, in that caſe, the 


latter muſt mean an inferior degree of that which is meant by the 


former. But if you join M9911 with Nn wiſdom, and put on 16 


the conſtruction of ſhining, all is right; the progreſſion is regular. 


Solomon conſidered wiſdom, even that which men value, the moſt, or 
that which ſhines, the moſt, and ignorance; and the reſult of his me- 
ditation was, that wiſdom excelleth ignorance, as far as light excelleth 


darkneſs. 2dly, I cannot, help thinking that this compariſon of wil⸗ 
dom with light, (which our Author was ſo much pleaſed with, that 


be enlarged on it in the next verſe) contains a maniteſt alluſion to the 
primitive ſignification of 957, and thus points out the ſenſe in which 
its derivative 19911 muſt be taken in this place. Since wiſdom is re- 


preſented, in the concluſion, as Mining hke day-ligbt, it is very reaſon- 


able that a word capable of the ſame meaning, and likewiſe of being 


joined with 207 dom, in the premiſſes, ſhould not be there divided 


from it, and joined with its oppoſie, ignorance or folly, 

C3 32. Whoever reads vii. 2 5. in the original, muſt perceive that 
n is there governed by MÞ2D, as well as 905. by 2750; and that, 
therefore, whatever is meant by M5911, the ooliſtmeſi of that was the 


object of Solomon's reſearches. The verſions wherein that conftruc- 


tion is altered. miſrepreſent the text. Arias Mo TANs and TRE“ 
MELLLUS were both ſenſible of it; but their exactneſs in point of 
conſtruction ſets Solomon upon a very ſtrange inquiry, and little worth 


2 wiſe man's whila. Well it deſerved all his epplication indeed, 4 


ſearch and to ſeek ent! and all that 10 Ino, what ? the fooliſbmeſi or 


Jy of - — One would . that might be found aut 
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Ch. III. without ſo much buſtle and trouble. That abſurdity i is ſaved, and the 


grammatical propriety preſerved in the tranſlation which I have given 
of this place: © I applied my heart to know, and to ſearch, and to 
te ſeek out. . . the fooliſhneſs of that which ſhines the moſt, or which 
« is in the greateſt eſteem.” That verſion may be further confirmed 


from this conſideration, that, among the particulars of the inquiry, 


which are mentioned in the following verſes, none can be brought 
under this general head, but what Solomon ſaith of the woman; and 


no body, who ever read our Author's life and writings, will 8 


der at his ſtiling women (however deceitful he might have found 


them) the 9500, that i is to tay, the faireſt and gag — of 35 


creation. 
. The Sgure n a man is ſaid to put in his dna that 


which he loveth, or which he ſets his affections upon, is too vulgar 


to ſtand in need of explanation. Solomon makes uſe of that figure, 
ix. 3. to ſay that men love Donn, as long as they are in this world. 


But whoever imagined that men loved madneſs for madneſs- ſake, or ſet 


their heart upon madneſs? They love vanities. They ſet their heart 
upon that which appears to them to be love-worthy, and, as they 

walk, according to David's phraſe, Pf. xxxix. 7. in a vain ber, they 
may be ſaid to love that ſhew, that appearance, that ſhadow of beauty, 
which ſtrikes them as much as if it had the greateſt ſolidity in it; they 


love ſplendour, and what the French might call, Peclat and e brillant. 


I ſhould not we put that conſtruction on Solomon's words, fince 
it appears, from what was before obſerved, that they are capable 


© 3 ew 
§. 34. In determining the true Ggnification of figures derived from 


ſimiles, it is abſolutely neceſſary we ſhould view the objects, from 
which the ſimiles are taken, in the fame light in which they appeared 


to the Author who made uſe of them. Thus it is often neceſſary to 
have an eye to the climate wherein he lived, the prevailing cuſtoms of 


his 8 the Popular notions to which a wiſe man muſt adapt 0 
| phr 68 | 


Þ 
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phraſes when he ſpeaks in public, &c. We have already found the Ch, III. 
benefit of that rule, with reſpect to the climate of Judea (ſee above, 
& 15.) in explaining the metaphorical precept, xi. 1. throw thy ſeed 
before the waters, and (F. 12.) the phraſe, walking under the ſun, iv. 15. 
The obſervation made upon this laſt expreſſion, may alſo ſerve to ac- 
count for the uſe made by Solomon, vi. 12. vii. 12. and viii, 13. of 
an image which we already had an opportunity of ſpeaking of ( 1. Obſ. 
xiii, 4.) and which, in our northern climates, might raiſe quite dif- 
ferent ideas in the mind, from what it did in Solomon's country. The 
Scotch Divine, whoſe deſcription of Hell conſiſted of nothing but ice 
and ſnow, leſt his hearers ſhould long to go to it, had he men- 
tioned fire, would ſcarcely have allowed a /hade to be a proper em- 
blem of any thing that is deſirable. But, in Paleſtine, and other coun- 
tries which the Iſraelites were the beſt acquainted with, as nothing 
was more intolerable, than the ſcorching heat of the ſun, fo nothing 
was more pleaſant than a ſhade to protect you from it. The firſt care 
of JoNAH, when he waited in the plain near Nineveh, in order to be 
an eye-witneſs of the fate of that great city, which lay about one de- 
gree and half north of his native country, was to prepare a booth, and 
fit under it in the ſhadow. The only comfort God ſent him, to allay 
bie grief, was to make a gourd come up over Jonab, that it might be a 
 ſhadnnv over his head; and that comfort was no ſooner taken from him, 
but the fun beat upon the head of Jonah that be fainted, and wiſhed in 
himſelf to die. This image, which is taken from the life, may help 
us to account for the moſt vehement defires being compared to a la- 
bourer's enging for the ſhadow, Job vii. 2. Agreeably to the ſame no- 
tion, we find among the principal bleſſings promiſed to Chriſt's king- 
dom, J iv. 6. a tabernacle for a ſhadow in the day time from the heat. 
Thus when we find the word ſhadow, or bude, figuratively em- 
ployed, the moſt obviòus conſtruction we can put on it is that of pro- 
 teflion againſt ſome great evils, or ſecurity ariſing from ſuch a protec- 
tlon, Solomon manifertly points out that ſenſe, vil. 12. where he 5 
makes ; 
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Ch. yl b uſe of that emblem, immediately after ſtiling mankind them. 


is what the ſacred Orator ſeems to allude to in this paſſage, where! 
take WN to be, as elſe where, equivalent to Na. When he ſays, 


we would loſe part of the image. As light and heat are linked to. 
gether in the rays which the ſun ſends forth, ſo whatever protects 


rity enjoyed by the man he ſpeaks of, but likewiſe to his not being 


of any conſiderable extent, to diſcern the objects, and to know any 
thing of what paſſes at a diſtance, under the ſun. I muſt obſerve fur- 


| ſpect; to the manner in which one might attempt to make a man 
ſenſible of what ſhall happen after his death; falls very ſhort of the 
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that ſee the fan. SYMMACHUS very judiciouſly made uſe, in that place, 
of a word (oxen) that may be taken, either in the proper, or in the 

metaphorical ſenſe; and it is to be wiſhed we could always, upon ſuch 
occaſions, find ſuch words. I did here employ ſhelter, which, though 
not adequate to my Author's notion, yet was the propereſt I could 
think of, to expreſs, as much as we can of a Southern emblem in a 
Northern language, without a cireumlocution. The ſame word might 
alſo ſerve viii. 13. But were we to make uſe of it vi. 12. I am afraid 


you againſt the heat, muſt, at the ſame time, rob you of the light; 
and a ſhaded place muſt, in ſome proportion, be 'a dark one. This 


ho knoweth what is good fog man among the living, all the days 
© of the life of his vanity; though he ſpendeth them under a ſhadow, 

„ in which who will ſhew. a man what ſhall be after him under the 
% fn,” he appears to me, to allude, not only to the eaſe and ſecu- 


ahle, from his ſituation in a ſhaded place, eſpecially if that place be 
ther, that the word Zell, made uſe of in the received verſion with re- 


energy of the original, hm means to tell, but by its affinity with 12 
in preſence M. it appears to be a metaphorical expreſſion, the full import . 
of which is to mate the thing you relate preſent to the min eee, 

F. 35. Nothing is more common in all languages, than metaphors 
derived from every nation's peculiar manners and. cuſtoms. Thus ſe- 
veral Bdgliſh Pun borrowed from eb _ and Horror 
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could never be underſtood by our neighbouring nations, if they were Ch. III 
literally tranſlated, without a commentary. But, in interpreting thoſe 
phraſes, we muſt be cautious not to miſtake one cuſtom for another, 
A miſtake of that nature was committed, as I apprehend it, by a very 
learned man, Joun LE CLERc, in his commentary on theſe words, 
A name is better than precious ointment, and the day of death than the 
day of one's birth, vii. 1. According to him the name here ſpoken of 
is a good reputation, while you are alive, ſatius eff bene vi vum audire ; 
and ointment is a figurative expreſſion, derived from the cuſtom of em- 
balm ing the dead, to ſay, an expenſive funeral, Tt is a little odd, that 
a general an expreſſion as @ name ſhonld be confined to that fame 
| which a man enjoys in his life-time ; and, in that confihed ſenſe, ſet 
in oppoſition to an honourable burial. Of all worldly advantages, 
gained by virtue, fame and glory were always looked upon as thoſe 
which can the leaſt be affected by death; and, as ſuch, they were 
| often propoſed as motives to encounter death itſelf. It is true, à nam 
may ſometimes be underſtood of reputation enjoyed by a living- man; 
an nd js-really ſo in ſeveral places of Scripture, as Genel. xi. 14. 1 Chron. 
xiv, 17, xvii. 8, Prov. xxii. 1. Cant. i. 3. but never excluſively of, or 
by way of oppoſition to any thing that happens after he is dead. It 
may even be obſerved, that, in many places, that expreſſion manifeſtly 
alludes to two cuſtoms which had been introduced in order to preſerve 
the memory of ſome men after their death. The firſt was that of 
giving a childleſs man's widow in marriage to his next kinſman, whoſe 
children were to keep up the family, and name, of the deceaſed ; for 
be who had no iflue, either of his own, or thus ſubrogated, was faid 
to have no name in Iſrael, Saul made David ſwear unto him (1 Sam. 
xiv, 21.) that be would not deftiroy his name out of bis father's mouſe ; 
and the woman of TExoAn bitterly complained that, if the rigour of 
the law was exerciſed againſt her ſon, hey ſhould not leave unto ber 
band (who was dead) either name or remainder upon the earth, 
(2 Sam, xiv, . ) The other cuſtom was that, of giving a a mati's name, 
E248 -: to 
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Ch. m. to any memorial erected in order to prevent his being forgotten by 


brance; and be called the pillar after his own name, (2 Sam. xviii. 18. ) 
X. 7.) as ſynonymous to memory; the memory of the juſt is Bleſſed, but 
- the name of the wicked ſhall rot ; and no other conſtruction can poſſibly | 
be put on it, a few verſes before the text we are upon, vi. 4. he ſhall FF 
what could induce a man of Mr. Le CLERC's parts, thus to confine 


rather to be underſtood in a manner directly oppolite to his interpre- 


tion between fame and ointment ; and the notion he had, that this laſt 


kind here ſpoken of is rather that whereby a man's character is handed 
down with honour to poſterity, than any other. This conſtruction 


member, that death is preferable to life: Therefore no conſtruction on 
the firſt member can be admitted, whereby he ſhould make life, or 


ſion, whereon the metonymy of ointment, either for death, or for de- 
| licious life, muſt be grounded; we muſt conſider, that perfumes were 


Both dry and liquid, or oily ones, were in uſe at feaſts; the former 
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poſterity. Abſalom, in his hfe-time, had taken and reared up for hin- 
fel If a pillar .. . for he ſaid, I have no ſon to keep my name in remems: 


Agreeably to this we find the word name employed by Solomon (Prov. 


depart in darkneſs, and his name ſhall be covered with darkneſs. Now 
the meaning of a word, which, if it was at all to be confined, ought 
tation ? Nothing certainly, but the neceſſity of preſerving the oppoſi- 
word alluded to the funeral rites. But a cloſe attention, both to the 


nature of thoſe rites, and to the context, might have convinced him 
that, if any kind of reputation at all muſt be excluded, the particular 


is ſuggeſted by Solomon himſelf, in the words immediately following, 
if you take life and death to be the ſubjects of both parts of the ſen- 
tence :- for an Author is not to be ſuppoſed to affirm one thing, and 
immediately to contradict it. But he plainly declares, in the ſecond 


any circumſtance in life, preferable to death. Now, as to the allu- 


uſed both at feaſts and at funerals, but not the ſame kind of perfumes. 


to perfume the clothes, and the latter to anoint the body, But We 


do. not read that oth, of any kind, was ever made uſe of to embaln 
5 the 
* 
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the dead. That operation was performed with ſpices, and biber dry Ch. III. 


erfumes, like myrrh and albes, JohN xix. 39, 40. How then can 
Solomon be ſuppoſed to allude to funeral rites,. when he makes uſe of 
the word Jo o That word may indeed ſignify perfumes, as long 
as you do not particularize that notion; but where was it ever under- | 
ſtood of dry ones? The cuſtom of anointing one ſelf with coſtly and 
perfumed oil, which is ſo often' alluded to in Scripture, and eſpecially 
in this very book, ix. 8. is the only one which our Author could have 
in his eye in this place. | nee | 
S. 36. The cuſtom of lending and borrowing money iris to be 
alluded to, and to be the foundation of a metaphor, that eſcaped the 
notice, as I once thought, of all interpreters, vii. 15. But J fince found 
it obſerved by the learned J. Gouſſet, who, however, does not ſeem to 
me to explain it right, Comment. Lang. Ebr. in mb. D. He rightly 
obſerves againſt Bux Tore, that ch, in #al, never means to flick to, 
but only to borrow. But then he cuts off the pronoun affixed, and 
which, according to the rules of Hebrew Grammar, muſt be go- 
verned by that verb, and changes the word NN, which by its poſition 
muſt be the nominative of M5, into its caſe. I fay. he cuts off the 
affix; for to make it redundant, or a repetition of V, and ſuch a re- 
petition as cannot be expreſſed in a verſion, is in effect cutting it off. 
Thus is produced a metaphor indeed, but ſuch a metaphor that I. 
would be loath to aſcribe it to Solomon. Non eſt bonum homini 
* ſub ſole, niſi edere, & bibere, & gaudere, & hoc mutuo ſumet 
© (cum affixi pleonaſmo familiari) e labore ſuo. There is no good for 
men under the fun, only that he ſhould eat, and drink, and take pleaſure, - 
and this be ſhall borrow from his labour. What image is this, and 
What truth is there in it? Borrowing implies an obligation to return: 
But when, and how ſhall a man, who diverts himſelf, pay that. ſup- 
poſed debt, and return to his creditor, the eating, . drinking, and plea-" 
ſure he has taken from his labour? The ſacred Orator does not com- 
monly make uſe of ſuch uncouth metaphors, But let us render every 
Ff f 8 n word 
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Ch, u. word of his text, as it ſtands in the original. without any arbitrary 
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ſuppoſition of pleonaſm ; and then we ſhall find as true and lively a 
repreſentation of the ſubject ſpoken of, as we have a right to expect 


from Solomon's metaphorical ſtile, There is no good for man under 


the fun, only that he. ſhould eat and drink, and take pleaſure, for this ſhall 
borrow him from his labour, during ibs days of his life, which God giveth 
him under the ſun, Here is an image, that will not difgrace Solomon's 


pencil. Man, in this world, is the property of labour: God Al- 


mighty made him ſo : If ever that tyrannical owner parts with, him, 
it is only by way of han. Pleaſurable enjoyments may ſometimes 


borrow him for a while: but he muſt be returned, as. ſhall, appear, 
xi. 8. and xii, 3. Labour is the creditor of pleaſure, whenever we are 


taken from under the yoke of that unmerciſul maſter. 


vii, . t 
lebrated for hunting, and the nations: of Paleſtine, from whom the 


'$. 37. Hunting has always been eſteemed a princely, —_ and 


Gerti; ; but as it is likewiſe an art, capable of being practiſed ac- 


— to different enn at different times, and in different coun- 


Yet ſince it is pi that the . 3 px 3 ce- 


Iſraelites muſt have learned that art, had a common origin; it is pro- 
bable we may get ſome inſight into Solomon's meaning, by comparing 


his expreſſions: with what we read in Greek authors upon that ſub- 


jet... And, firſt of all, we muſt take notice of a miſtake of ſeveral 


modern interpretets, who, leſſen the beauty of the picture, by neglect- 


ing a. diſtinction, plainly marked in: the original, and well obſerved: by 


the ancients, between. the woman herſelf, on the one hand, and ber 


keant and hands on the other. Whatever Fa henification, of the word. 


EIS: may be, it is certain that that firſt part of the emblem. muſt 


be applied to the woman in general, and not to her heart. The pro- 
noun d, herſelf, was not made uſe of to no purpoſe; and the wo- 


5 man's heart and hands being: immediate) after likened. to, nets: and 


9 moo and TazMELLIVS, the Authors of the received verſion, and Ls ma 1 
| = 5 andi, 
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hands, it is very proper her whole perſon. ſhould be underſtood to be Ch. Lit; 
| likened, either to fome body that maketh uſe of nets and band, or to 
ſomething wherein thoſe inſtruments are emplayed to catch a prey, 
(and according to that notion, if any MS. had S NPY inſtead of 
the reading of the Chaldee Paraphraſt (fee 1. O. xv. 12.) could have no. 
objection to it from the ſenſe). This may be confirmed, from the copclu- 
ſion of the ſimile; wherein the woman herſelf, as the principal ſubje& 
of it, is mentioned again, and not either her heart or her hands; and the. 
prey is ſaid to be taken in her, or by her. The next thing to be ob- 
ſerved is the propriety of the ſimile, as it is taken from that particular. 
method of hunting, wherein artifices and induſtry, A Nνννναα] a, x) ca- 
(irpa]a, are of more uſe than courage and ſtrength; for it is by their 
wiles and cunning, not © by main force, that women make men their 
ey. 
5 38. But 1 is it that, in this ſmile, repreſents the mala wo- 
man? The word made uſe of by our Author occurs no where, but 
in this book, in the plural number; and only twice elſewhere in, 
be ſingular; but the affectation of joining the maſculine. plural noun 
om, with the feminine ſingular dN, is very remarkable. Is 
not there room from thence to ſuſpect that this noun. is one of thoſe, 
the ſignification of which, in the plural number, js not to be. entirely 
determined from what we find they mean in the fingular | ? However, 
is being (in this place, vii. 26.) derived from, N to hunt, is not queſ- 
tioned ; though another root (and as I think. an imaginary one) is af- 
ſgned to it, ix. 14. by the Rabbies, and the generality of modern. In- 
terpreters. Therefore, as it has ſamething of the form. of a participle, 
v I think it may very well be tranſlated. hunters, or hunting men. 
That tranſlation has an advantage, which. no other can have, viz. that 
of preſerving that. ſtriking diſagreement. both of number and gender, 
between the image and the thing repreſented, which. Solomon did not 
Untrive without ſome deſign, and wherein, in my opinion, the, beauty 


cb the picture partly lies. No one that has any taſte will deny, = 
the 
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Ch. II. the numberleſs devices of a coquet are better repreſonted, by the ac- 
tivity of a whole band of hunters, ſetting nets and ſnares in order to 


catch wild beaſts, than by the ſtill ſcene of nets, ſnares, and ſtrings 


derſtood of living creatures, nay of men, to aſſume another meaning, 


| guages, Chevaux de Frize means both Fregſſand horſes, and Beams fur- 
niſhed with ſpikes, ſo as to ſerve for a moveable fence before a body 


b or 1 works of that kind. T bus the objection is of no 1 
weight. | 


bable, yet, as it is not capable of a demonſtration, IJ am willing to 


enter upon a further inquiry into the true meaning of the Rage 
cb, ſuppoſing it muſt not be underſtood of men, The interpre- 


nine noun NNYD, and there is no more reaſon to ſay that vb and 


theſe may be looked upon as various ſpellings of the fame 'woid to 
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ready ſet. I know it may be objected that O9 does certainly 


mean ſomething. inanimate, ix. 14. where the great king, who be- 


Seb a town, builds metjodinn againſt it. But it is not uncommon for | 
words, which in their moſt pr oper and original fignification, are un- 


when applied to military works. F or inſtance, in our modern lan- 


of foot. A Cavalier means either 4 horſeman, or a heap of earth 
raiſed to command a place whereto you could not otherwiſe direct 
your ſhot. It may likewiſe be ſuppoſed, without abſurdity, that 
pb, in hunting, was underſtood of men, and in fortifications, of 


§. 39. But though I look upon that interpretation as the moſt pro- 


ters who fay that this word is taken, ix. 12. for a a net of Fiſhermen, 
are certainly miſtaken; for the word there made uſe of is the femi- 


Mn» are the ſame word, than there might be to affirm that there is 
no difference between venatio and venator, hunting and hunter. There 
is more reaſon for identifying xb, np, MPYD, NM: v2; for all 


which it might perhaps be proper to add the pretended root 9. 
However, as there is a very great affinity between all theſe words, and 
as md appears to be, in ſome reſpects, ſynonymous of thoſe that 


have a feminine termination ; it is neceſſary to examine their _ 
origin 
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ies meaning ; in order, from thence, to trace down the ſeveral Ch. Ill. 
ſignifications which they were afterwards taken in. And here we 
ſhall have occaſion for a rule, which has already been of ſome ſervice 

to us with reſpect to other words, viz. that when a ſingle word, or ſe- 
veral words that are allowed to be ſynonymous, are taken in fignifica- 

cations widely different from each other, a common notion muſt he 
ſought for, in which theſe ſeveral ſignifications agree, and by the 
means of which each of them may be connected with the root, If 
no ſuch notion could be found, then indeed one might allow the re- 
courſe to a double derivation, one from a regular, and the other from 
an irregular root. But till we are reduced to that extremity, which 
we are not yet, as ſhall appear in the courſe of this inquiry, TS? itſelf, 
though placed among the roots by ſeveral learned men, muſt be ranked 
among the derivatives of . The general notion, wherein the moſt 
ſeemingly incompatible ſignifications of MNYH2. &c. are reconciled, is 
that of ſurrounding or incompaſſing. From this notion. you may eaſily 
derive that, 1. of a ſafe retreat; 2. of protection in a metaphorical 
| ſenſe; 3*. of imminent danger; 49. of a fortification in the way of de- 
fence; 5*. of works of circumvallation ; 69. of nets, either for hunting | 
or fiſhing, which laſt ſignification, however, I do not find in any, 
place of Scripture. Theſe ſeveral notions have alſo an eaſy. connection 
with the ſubject of hunting, according as you conſider the place called 

M2, either with reſpect to the choice made of it for its hold, by 

the wild beaſt that is hunted, or to the means uſed by the hunters, to 

prevent the eſcape of their prey. Why then ſhould we look for an- 
other root beſides g? But this requires a further explanation. 

9. 40. Amongſt other methods uſed by the inhabitants of the land. 

of Canaan, to deſtroy the wild beaſts, where with their country abound- 

ed, it is probable they did not negle that of incompaſſing their haunts, . 

las to force them, to throw themſelves into the nets, that were ſet 
at the outlets. That method could ſcarcely be practiſed any where, 

but in places where the thickneſs of the wood, and the multiplicity of, 
buſhes - 
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Ch. III. buſhes and intertwiſted branches, which were choſen by the beaſt a 


a natural fence againſt its enemies, required but little help from art to 
be wrought into a kind of hedge· incloſure. That agrees with the di- 
rections given by XenopnonN 3, © When you have found out the 
* hold of the Boar, which is generally in woody places . . . ſet your 
** nets in the openings, hanging the rings upon the forked ſtumps of 
the wood : . . . put branches on both ſides at the bottom: . , and 
e faſten the running ſtring to a ſtrong tree, not to * a ſlender ſhrub, 
for ſuch weak plants are found in the thin places of the woods, It 
is alſo proper to twiſt the branches together, in the manner of an 
* hedge, on each fide of the nets, and likewiſe wherever there is an 
& outlet, though a difficult one, that the Boar may be forced to run 
« directly into the nets.” Now, there is no improbability in ſup- 
poſing that the names both of ſuch incloſures, and of the propereſt 
places to make them, were derived from hunting; and, in fact, we 
find that rr actually had that ſignification, which I take to have 
been the original one. Among other benefits received at the hand of 
the Almighty, David praiſes him, Pf. Ixvi. 12. for having brought him 
and his people, or made them go out of ſeveral dangers, out of which 
it ſeemed ſcarcely poffible they ſhould eſcape. One of theſe dangers |} 
or zrials is thus deſcribed, verſ. 11. Thou madeſt us go into METZ O- 
pan. Modern interpreters, following the LXX, make this Metacudab 
a net, or a ſnare ; but that ſignification does not tally with the Pſalmiſts 


3 *Omus N der viren inagw XK. . didafu « . . Xen inbovins, of 45 olala 
al. » . emeolas Ens TH iNveuou . ..n 0 d ini To rob aigtla r d %ç _ 
ix veb⁰α. x&laxnivelas yap To Jngiov ws 23 To wo eis Tolar. » « Bi T5 Opus | 
tubdnacolas ras Apxuc, imibannoila T5 eiue imi amooxanrdupeda Tis vans dnga 
+ « + inaligubry ü Ae . . x) ro Wigidpojpor IF Ale amo divdge ic h 
tx paxy, ouvixovlou gap iv Tois \ikers as paxo. og d kun ipPparlew Ty M % 
ra dugogpacr, ive tis rg de Kc. Xenoph. de Venat. p. m. 636. 3 
1 Whoever examines the place will find that this muſt be the meaning of the word pax 
and not à tren, which might be as fit to faſten the running ſtring of a net to it, and to 
reſiſt the impetuoſity of the boar when taken, as the ſtrongeſt tree. A trunk and a ſtrorg 
tree can never, in that reſpect, be oppoſed to each other. . | 


deſign; 
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defign; for once the beaſt i is in the net or ſnare, it is taken; whereas Ch. III. 
David and his men had never been taken, but only in imminent dan- 
=_ ger of being ſo. Therefore I would tranſlate thus: Thiu made eft us go 


into a place where de were ſurrounded. Moſt ancient interpreters under- 


ſtood it ſo, as appears from their making uſe of the words, Cxupuprs, 
voher, egit Nn, 0b/rdio ; and their notion may be ſupported. by the 


following expreſſion, thou laidſt an incigſure about our loins; for I ſee no 
reaſon, why we ſhould not agree with SYMMAcnus, in deriving 
mY from NPY, or why we ſhould not render it xuzAwrw, incloſure ; 
eſpecially, as ſeveral paſſages of David's life ſhew him in the very cir- 
cumſtances alluded to by the verſion I propole. See 1 Sam. XX111. 7: Saul 


aid, God hath delivered him into mine hand; for be is ſbut in: but 
chiefly, 25, 26, 27. David came drum from the rock and abode in the 
wilderneſs of Mahon . . . and Saul and bis men compaſſed David and 


his men round about to Hoke oy But there came @ enger unte 


E 
9. 41. That word | is bene in cb * ſenſe, Fe 1 


- applied, Ezek. xiii. 2 1. where the Prophet repreſents certain women 
a hunting ſouls. The Lord promiſes to deliver his people out of their 


band; and they ſhall be no more in your hand to the hunting incliſure, 


mend. Our received verſion has ſubſtituted the verb, t be hunted ; 
blut thus the image is loſt, whereby the hand of thoſe women is re- 
preſented as chaſing the ſouls into a place, where God ſhall not ſuffer 
them to be led, though he does not engage to prevent their being 


hunted. From this paſſage one may conjecture that, beſides the in- 


cloſures made quite round the beaſt, before it was raiſed, there were 
others, in Ezekiel's s time, into which the prey was forced or chaſed ; 


or even put after it was taken ; and this may be confirmed from 
Baek. xix. 9. where 4 lion, after being talen in a pit, is conducted into 
Nb, left he ſhould return to his former haunts. But theſe muſt 


bare been a kind of domeſtic parks, unknown to the ſimplicity of 


former times, They were contrived to procure unto the Great the 
Gee . direrſion 
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Ch. Uf. dcerfon of hunting, without the trouble of going far from home, 


that could bring it about. 


dis reply, xxii. 10. that he was encompaſſed b fare 
then he fays ! in his own defence? Firſt he ſays, that the ſouree of bs | 


and were part of their Paradies. See Xx80pn.. Geh. p. 10. P. HIL0, | 
de Mundi Opif. p. 45. and A. GEIL Ius, II. c. 20. = 
F. 42. There is a very remarkable paffage in Jab xix. 6. 3 that 


afflicted man grants to his antagoniſts, in the modern verſions; the 


very point which he denies with all his might in the original; viz. 


chat he is encompaſſed with a net, That expreſſion (when metaphori. 


cal) is generally underſtood either of the machinations of the wicked, 
who ſet their nets in order to take the rigmeous; or of the juſt judg- 
ment of God, whereby the wicked are at laſt overtaken in their i ini- 


quities; and in this laſt ſenſe, which alone can take place when God 


BB repreſented as encompaffing bim who is taken, it means that there 
is no hopes of eſcaping left to the wicked, becauſe the weight of their 
erimes is become too heavy upon them to be borne. When God is 


aid to ſet a net, it is always againſt the guilty.. This may appear | 
from all the paſſages where the words net, ſnares, and the like, are 
really tate uſe of in the original. Thus it is an expreſſion of re- 


proach ; and, in that ſenſe, we ſe it urged by BL Dan, xvii, 8, &, | 


to prove that Jos was gullty; and in order to conclude, from: this 
being in the fnare, that there would be no end of his misfortunes, © | 


that poſterity ſhould be a/fon/bud at bis day. But Jos himſelf had a 
very different fenſe of his own circumſtances. - He looked upap bis 
afflictions as an umaeceuntable Ujſpenſation of Providence upon one, | 
who, though a ſinner, was very far from deſerving the name of 2 
wicked man. He ſtill entertained lively hopes of deliverance,-: from 4 
ehe hand of the Almighty ; although he could ſee no probable mea 
Therefore he could not allow himſelf to be 

in the ner; for that would be as much as being taken; and, had he ab 


jored it, there could have been no ocoaſion for EIApHAZ to inſiſt, in 


r. What bb it 


cllantity 4 is not in . Bait of his, bot i in the — will of 
| 5 


< — 
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Wt park or hunting mchſure of God, MW»; and he further explains his 
M meaning, verſ. 8. ſaying, he hath fenced up my ay that I cannot paſs. 
nis is the very ſame complaint he had made from the beginning; he 


had repreſented himſelf as a man whoſe way is hid, and whom God hath 


hedged in (iii. 23.) an expreſſion which the Targumiſt plainly ſhews 


he underſtood as alluding to the hunting incloſures, ſince he rendered 


it God made à ſhade, which in any other ſenſe would be an advantage 
rather than a matter cf complaint. But here it was one of the pro- 
f pereſt words he could pitch upon, to deſcribe ſuch an incloſure as 


that we are ſpeaking of; and it muſt be obſer ved, that the incloſure 
had been made about Job, and not he chaſed into the incloſure; 
which alludes to the firſt diſpoſitions made in the beginning of a bunt- 


ing party, and not to the concluſion of that party when the prey is 
' taken, and, in that light, is a very appoſite anſwer to the reproach of 


Bildad, who repreſented. him as already enſnared. There is another 


word here, in the rendering of which I ſuſpect there is a miſtake, 
though I cannot poſitively affirm it. Jos lays of God's xd, that God 
had &pÞN it ½un, or about him. That word is derived, by modern in- 


terpreters, from e, and accordingly tranſlated compaſſed. There is 


nothing in that fignification but what may very well agree with the 


conſtruction I put upon MY. Yet I think it would be better to de- 
nve (pn from dpa, and, accordingly, thus to tranſlate the whole ſen- 
tence : God hath cut down his hunting incloſure about me, Thus we 
have the ſame image which Jaiab expreſſed by the ſame word, x. 34. 
The Lord ſhall cut down the thickets of the foreſt ; and Job alludes, on 
the one hand, to the ſudden fall of his proſperity, which was like a 
fence about him; and of which he poſitively faith (verſ. 10.) mine 
luße bath be removed like @ tree; and, an the other hand, to the known 
method of perfecting the hunting parks with felling of trees. Eg N 
lays nn: H ON, 5 T% deem we 7 Th; 2 Tiavl]c Oęerſeu 0 
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the Almighty. Secondly, that that which he is encompaſſed with is Ch. Ul. 
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Inch, upon whofe remark Mr. GovsstT makes ſome obſervations 
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vod, in order to cliſe with an hedge fuch Places as may want it. This is 
not the only place in the book of Job where that method of hunting 
ſeems to be alluded to; and I do not know but the' inclofure made 
about a man, xii. 14. ſo that there is no opening, ought to be conſi- 
dered in that light : there is likewiſe little doubt with me but- that 
Zophar had it in view, xi. 10, where he very remarkably joins three 
: circumſtances together, which ſeem to take in the whole deſcription = 
of a hunting party (viz. 1ft, the cutting down the foreſt, 2dly, the fur. 
rounding, 3dly, the calling together of the hunters, that they may be 
: preſent at the taking of the prey) and then immediately points at the i 

very caſe of Job, as being 1 wicked man who becomes the prey of | 
the Almighty. 
. Solomon ſeems alſo to allude to the chief . of a * 

ing incloſure, Prov. xii. 12. The wicked defireth the hunting incliſure 
(vd) of evil men, But the root of the righteous yieldeth. VIꝝLDETN! 
what? The Excl. ish and Geneva verſions ſupply fruit ; LE Cane, 
oþeerity ; LE CI Rc, firmneſs. But What is all that to the purpoſe ? 
Junius and TREMELLIUs more judiciouſly tranflate, Defiderat impro- 
bus prafidium mnabrum, fed radix juftorum dat illud, viz, præſſdiun. 
Yet, even thus, the meaning is not very plain: for how does a root 
yield a fortification ? Do but follow the analogy of the figure, and you 
ſhall eaſily find it. A root ſhoots forth wood, and yields of courſe 
that natural fortification which, to the Righteous, is a protection 
againſt the Wicked; and to the Wicked a contrivance to hunt and 
annoy the Righteous, This, if I am not greatly miſtaken, is a ſuffi- 
cient inducement for us to take the hint given by Ra BBT So: oMoN 


that are worth tranſcribing 5. R. Sol. ad Pf. xxxi. 3. vertit jt" 
- "0 * Phe , Gallica ea vox elt antiqua, defigrans pra ex ramis ar- 


1 Xenoph. abi . 5 m. 628. E 6 Jac, Oude Comes, L, Ebr. in ax2. 
« borum 
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« borum flexis atque implicatis: Nam olim Galli dicebant plefer pro Ch. III. 

« flier, & quædam provinciæ etiamnum vocat pleſſes arbores, que ra- 
« morum demiſſorum complexu ſunt ſepium inſtar in agrorum oris . 
« Talia autem ſepta forte primitus adhibita fuerunt venandis ſeris in 
6 ſylvis, & hinc affinitas rei atque ſoni cum M venari. 

. 44. Thus far we have conſidered the primitive Sgnification only 
of rd, xd, &c. Now we mult come to the ſeveral meanings, 
that were derived from that primitive uſe : And firſt, the great affinity 
between hunting and fiſhing may account for the uſe made of Y, 
Feel, ix, 12. However, I muſt obſerve that there is no neceſſity for 
rendering that word à net; as there are many contrivances to take fiſh, 
beſides nets. 7 Jol ius Pol Lux mentions one, viz. #x1, which I take 
to agree much better than any other with the original ſignification of 
o. SoPHOCLEs * joins that word with the ſame. epithet that is 
here made uſe of by Solomon, and by; the manner in which Hiax is 
ſaid to have been led into *pxy. Rand, egos muſt rather ſignify an in- 
cloſure prepared to receive the fiſh that throw themſelves into it, than 
any fort of projectile nets ; and I think it is better expounded Ween 
gay than dix ua; though I would not deny but a kind of net-work. 
may ſometimes have ſerved either to make or to perfect the e. Le ac- 
cording to the paſſage quoted i in the Etymologicon, « are d weg Nl 

tes ku But whatever we may think of # igen, the conſtruc- 
tion put upon NSD by R. SoLOMON is fo well ſupported, that when 
ve find that word applied to fiſhing, we can ſcarcely underſtand it of 
any thing but what our fiſhermen call wares ; viz. a kind of an in- 
cloſure made, in the ſtream of a river, moſtly with willows and other 
aquatic trees, This ware is. ſaid to be evil, in the ſame. ſenſe that 
Achilles, II. a. 383. calls the plague which had deſtroyed ſo many 
Crecians, an evil dart of Apollo, xanov Bexog, though it had proved too 
good a weapon in that god's hand. 
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Ch. III. 


| fignify the greatneſs of the work.” I prefume the following anſwer | 


a proper remedy, not mentioned by that Author, had been found, as | 


and ſome expreffions, ſhould be taken from the one and appropriated 1 
dd the other. Hyzc venatbriæ artis pars, fays Mr. Goussx T, ſpeaking i 


of the N, ad bellum offenfroum urbeſque capiendas apte accommodari | 1 
Poruit. Vet he raiſes an objection taken from the only place, E: cleſ, j 


tions of a Camp, which may very well be the meaning of the paſſage 


| Therefore M might perhaps as well be underſtood of works de 
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n 45. Men hunt one another as well as they hunt wild hw; o; i 
that hunting i is called war. The affinity between both kinds is ſo ob- ; 
vious, that Tramtirly was anciently 9 looked upon as the beſt ſchool for 
2 young warrior. Therefore it was very natural that ſome practices, 


ix. 4. where n means any thing that belongs to an offenſive 
ſiege; and then ſolves it, in my opinion, but weakly. © One may 
e doubt, Joys be, whether the word M2, to build, which Solo- 
© mon joins with Y ον , can be applied to ſuch a work as R. Solo- 
< mon ſpeaks of, except we ſay that building is ſaid emphatically, to | 


is more ſatisfactory. The hunting parks were partly made of nets, | 
hung upon forks and ſtumps of trees, as we have ſeen in XxNoenon's | 
defcription. But as the imeven ſurface of the ground might, in ſome || 
places, have afforded a paſſage to the wild beaſts under the nets, 
which XEN PHON prevented with branches of trees Haid at the bottom, 


we are informed by * PoLLux. Eroyels d xn, r, 3 Egos 
rh olxodofuiſuaſeæ i Ab, c. They call goxds certain artificial | 
BUILDINGS made of flone or mood, and raiſed upon the ground, 10 nale 

the place even, where the nets are ſet, when it bappens 10 be otherwiſe 
Thus building might be properly ſaid of the making of a hunting park, | 
and, a fortioti, of erecting works of circumvallation, or the fortifica- 


in hand. The word made uſe of by the LXX, xAgak, may ſignify a 
Camp, and, to camp againſt a City, is an expreſſion of Iſaiah, xxix. 3. 


— to protect the Beſiegers, as of thoſe directly intended to annoy 


9 See Xenoph. undies, 3 Onomaſt, V, 4. - _ 
7 


| — Obſervations 0% the Ecerzsias zs. 19% 
[ the Beſieged: But the word bulwarks can ſcarcely be underſtqod ot Ch, III 
ay thing but a fortification, oppoſed by the belicged to the attacks of 

the beſiegers, which makes it quite improper in this gl. 

6. 46. It bath been often obſerved that, in war, whateyer is con⸗ 
tixed for the defence, may be turned into attack; z and vice vale. 
This was the caſe in men's war againſt Wild beaſts, . whoſe holds were 
turned into incloſures to detain and take them. But the nature. of 
thoſe retreats. was not thereby altered. They remained what they. were 
before, places ſtrong by their ſituation, as being of a diffienk acceſs; 
nd we may reaſonably expect to find them called by the fame names 
in ancient writipgs, whether the Authors actually had hunting in view, 
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o not. Accordingly, the dwelling-place of the eagle ox the rock, Upon 1 
the crag of the rock, is called FN$2, Jeb xxxix. 28. But the maſt 0 
frequent uſe of the ward is, to fignify thaſe places, which bad for- l 
nelly been the retreat of the beaſts of the foreſt; and. were afterwards 
uſed by men in diſtreſs, as places of refuge, where their enemies could i 
wot cafily overtake them, and perhaps Krongthened with the help of | 
att, The Midianites having prevailed- againft Iſrach Fudg. vi. 2. the 1 
children: of Ifrgel made for themſehves FD, MYA, end MIR. The ms 
fiſt word, which is very like the Turkiſh Minarets, I would render 
Places of rendes; the; fecond, places Spberefrom abey might. ahne thy 
meny ; abc the laſt, parts or beige- incigſuras. At, leaſt, it is plain, 
bam the gontext, that ſome ſort os ether af haſtyy fortiticatian is meant, 
ſuch as the foreſts and deſart -places could afford t0 people who. Wore 
in the utmoſt diſtreſs, Thoſe plages, which are generally called, in 
our verſion, ftreng-halds, could. not but be many, in a mauntainous and —_ 
woody country; and, happy it. was for David, that they weze ſo; for . 
be vas eſten obliged to fly before Saul, and then he ſeldom had ax l 
other retreat but le, IMS, frong-bolds in ts woods and mountains. ng 


dee I Sam, Xi. 4, 6. X31, 4419+ xxiv. 1, 22. They were reckoned o N 

ak, that when Ezekiel threstens ſuch as would attempt to fly from 
ene with ſeveral kinds of death, be: regrelents thoſe - | 

| 100 
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Ch. ur, hide themſelves i in the b as overtaken only by the peſilence and 


been called Nu, verf. 5. In the ſecond paſſage, ibid. xii. 16. T3 | 


in former times, by the name of ſtrong- holds, and which may be | | 


'nilication may be eaſily and Proper'y accounted for, by —— deriva- 


F 
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not either by the fword, or by the beaſts of the field, Ezek. xxxiii. 2, 
Thus Metzodab came to fignify any place of retreat and fafety, but | 
eſpecially one that was ſo by nature, as Jerem. xlviii. 41: It may 
perhaps have been taken alſo for a place that was made ſtrong by art, J 


I: xxix. 7. where p is generally underſtood of the rampart; of | 
Feruſalem. Yet as that city included two mountains, that were known, 


ſuppoſed to have retained their ancient name to Iſaiab's time, there is | 
no neceſſity to recede from the moſt uſual acceptation of that word. 
The ancient town of the Jebuſites, and the bill of Sion, were both 
places of ſtrength ; and the latter ſeems to have had the name of | 
Arong- bold eminently appropriated to it, as well before as after its being 
fortified by David. See 2 Sam. v. 7, 9, 17. xxiii. 14. 1 Chron, xi. 5, 16, | 
in all which places we find the ſame word n, though the Tranſla 
tors of our Bible have thought proper to render it hold, /trong-hbold, | 
fort, and caftle. As for the word T$9, which is raiſed by the Rabbies | 
to the dignity of an Hebrew root, the ſignification it has, in the only | 
tro places wherein it is met with, tallies ſo well with that of the | 
other derivatives from Yu, chat there can be no difficulty in ranking 
it with them. In the firſt, viz. 1 Chron. xi. 7. it is the name of a | 
ſpot of ground that David ſeized upon, in order to facilitate the 
taking of Jebus, which lay on the other fide of the valley of Megidd, 
and whereon he afterwards builded his palace ; and that ſame ſpot had 


is the name of 'one of thoſe lurking places; where David was forced 
to take refuge in SauPs time; when he had no place in his power that 
could deſerve the names of arx, munitio, preefidium, propugnaculum. 
Thus, though it may be true, that ſome of the words, into the mean- 
'ing of which we are inquiring, were ſometimes applied to defenſive 
fortifications, and ramparts, properly ſo called; and though ſuch a fig 


tion 
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fon from "1s ; yet, in fact, it does not appear, from any place of Ch, III. 
Scripture, that any of them was ever underſtood of any fortified place, 
but ſuch as was ſo by nature; and had probably been occupied by 
wild beaſt, before men made it a retreat for themſelves. 
8. 47. Though miracles are ſeldom wrought, to deliver God's ſer- 
' rants, out of the dangers wherein they are oſten involved in this world; 
yet it is their duty, and cuſtom, to look further than the vidble 
means of their deliverance : But, at the fame time, when the dangers 
have been oreat and many, and the means of deliverance almoſt con- 
ſtantly the fame, it is very natural that the idea of thoſe means ſhould 
make a laſting impreſſion on the mind, and be, in a manner, identi- 
fied with that of the heavenly Deliverer. This was the caſe of David; 
and this may account for the frequent uſe he makes of images. taken 
| from rocks, ſhady and ſecret places, /{rong-holds, &c. to extol the mercy 
of the Almighty, who had faved him from the fury of Saul; or to 
implore God's protection againſt other enemies. Strong: holds of the 
woods, and wilderneſs, het ſo often been his refuge and protection, 
| that the abſtracted notion of ſafety had ſcarcely any other name with 
him, but that of the means whereby it had been ſo often procured. 
Had the authors of our verſion duly confidered the viſible dependance 
of that figure upon many known paſlages of David's life, it is pro- 
bable they would not have changed the hunting parks, or ftrong-bolds = 
of the woods and mountains, into fortreſſes, 2 Sam. xxii. 2. P/, xviii. 2. 
Xi. 3, 4. Ixxi. 3. xci. 2. cxliv. 2. The alluſion to fowling 1 is fo mani- | 
teſt, Pſ. xci. 2, 3. that it is ſurprizing how it could come 1n any body's 
head that MTS2 was there to be underſtood of a fortreſs. The meta- 
phorical meaning of that word being thus once eſtabliſhed, by the ex- 
ample of ſuch an Author as David, I would not wonder, ſhould I 
find it made uſe of to the ſame purpoſe, by all the ſubſequent writers. 
But J am ſtrongly confirmed in the notion, that it alluded to ſome 
particular paſſages of that Prince's life, when I ſee that no one elſe 
ever made uſe of it; for though the whole  pallage 1 is figurative, 1/. 
Hhh | xxxili. 16. 
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Ch. Il. xxxiii. 16. yet the word Nn, taken ſingly, is literally made uſe of. 


He ſhall droell « on high < The firong- *. of the rocks ſhall be his _ ce of 


defence. 
8. 48. The explaining of a ſingle word "BY 7 BED us into a digreſ- 


3 ſion, from which it is high time we ſhould return to the text that 
occaſioned it. The image ſet before us by the Eccleſiaſtes, vii. 26. is 
certainly that of a hunting party; and, if the whole perſon of the wo- 


man is not repreſented by the very hunters, ſhe is likened to a park or 


incloſure, wherein the prey is either chaſed or detained. The next 


figure, in that emblematical group, is too ſtriking to require that any 
light ſhould be thrown on it, beſides that which reſults from the ana- 
logy of the whole. The woman's heart is the net ſet at the openings, 


v here the prey might otherwiſe make its eſcape: But what does he 
liken her hands, or embraces, to? The ſignification of the word {| 
NDS is ſo vague, that, except we are helped by the nature of the 


ſubject, it will be impoſſible to determine any thing with preciſion. 


But here again we are at a loſs how to chuſe, between the ſeveral 


kinds of bands that were uſed in hunting. Por, firſt, * the principal | 
Piece of the kind of ſnares called wodog pl O or 00G ye, was a chain 
or rope, ceigd or oeipzs, to which they uſed to faſten a piece of wood, 


in order to fatigue the beaſt, who drew it along with itſelf, as ſoon as 


its foot had been entangled in the ſnare ; or to ſtop the prey, when, 
in running, that piece of wood happened to lie a- croſs between two 
trees. 2dly, They made uſe of certain thongs, to tie the extremities 
of their nets with the-foreſt, leſt the prey ſhould eſcape between the 


net and the trees. At leaſt I thus underſtand a paſſage of Xenopron, 
where the Latin interpreter. hath put 4 a * dogs, inſtead of 4 thong 
of ca If” 5. leather. ERG bY: 9 8 r Goole as Kar x Ta d k Ev Ex- 
ego, KUVEX05 ννν,Esg Y Tr dEννν,,; ive 5 rig Unng rive, Qoarhau 
rd deoueras. 3dly, Each net had two running ſtrings, one at the top, 


tegen, and the other ;at the bottom, eridgouor, by the means of 


* gee Xenon, obj ſup. and Potux v. 4. 


which 


N 
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terms of the Hebrews, does not ſuffer us to be poſitive for any; yet 
MM i {ems the laſt mentioned ſpecies of bands is that which our Author 

way the moſt probably have alluded to. But, chuſe which you pleaſe, 
the image is properly drawn, and the _— of a hunting party cloſely 
purſued. 


vpon their outward appearance; or rather upon the notions we have 
of them, whether our notions are true or falſe. Thus, the ſuppoſed 
properties Or defects of ſome animals were the occaſion, firit of de- 


dowed with thoſe virtues, or infected with thoſe vices. Such meta- 
phors ſometimes become proverbs, and then they often ſurvive the no- 
tions whereon they were builded. Then, if you tranſlate them lite- 


gible. Jam afraid this is mine, as well as other Tranſlators caſe, with 
reſpect to two proverbial ſentences uſed by Solomon, x. 2, 3. I am 
ſenſible that a literal tranſlation of a proverbial metaphor muſt fall 
ſhort of the original, whenever the ſame image, or the ſame notion, 
hath not given riſe to a like proverb in both languages. Very often, 
it is not even a real tranſlation ; ſince it does not raiſe the ſame idea 
in the reader's mind, which the Author intended it ſhould. If one 


lay in any language but the Engliſh, that à man has his wits about him, 
no body could underſtand him. Yet I durſt not recede from the letter 
with reſpect to Solomon's ſaying, that the wiſe man's heart is at his 
right &c. Whatever the notions, whereon thoſe proverbs were ori- 
pinally built, may have been; they are ſo far from the modern way 
of thinking, that they can offer no picture to our imagination; and, 


H h h 2 of 


which it was contracted into a kind of a putſe, as ſoon as the prey Ch. III. 
ruſhed into it. Now a woman's hands might be properly likened to 
any of theſe hunting contrivances. Our ignorance of the technical 


F. 49. Metaphors are not founded on the nature of things, but 


caring them the emblems of ſeveral virtues and vices, and then of 
uſing their names metaphorically, to Honify ſuch men as are either en- 


! 
a 
j 
4 
. 
| 
| 
q 
j 


- rally into another language, you run the riſk of being quite unintelli- 


ſhould literally render into Engliſh the Latin proverb, intus canere ; or 
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of courſe, the end of the metaphor is defeated: no idea is raiſed f in 
our mind. Therefore, in order to ſupply, in ſome meaſure, a defect 
which I durſt not be guilty of in my tranſlation, I mutt obſerve, 
firſt, that the word heart, in Hebrew, and eſpecially i in this book, is 
of a very vague and undetermined ſignification. It means any inward. 
principle. 2dlv, The privileges of the right over the left went ſo 
far, among the ancients, that nothing could be well done, or well 
placed, that happened to be on the leſt; and, vice verſa, nothing 
was wrong, or unlucky, that belonged to the right. Thus II Imagine 
| that Solomon, had he wrote in a language accommodated to our no- 
tions, might have expreſſed himſelf thus, or to that purpoſe. The 
inward principles of a wife man are ſuch, thaſ no one can find fault with 
them ; but thoſe of a fool are always wrong. Nay, the little ſenſe that a 
fool hath is ſo light, and ſo inſignificant, that it evaporates as he goes 
along, and his very gait betrayeth his fooliſhneſs. This, I ſay, ſeems to | 
be the meaning of thoſe figurative expreſſions, which I have pre- ; 
ſerved ; but I could. not give it for a verſion. 

8. 50. I likewiſe preſerved another expreſſion of my Author 2 


graſhopper, X11, 5.) which, I am ſenſible, can convey no diſtinct idea 


in a weſtern mind, till it be explained by a commentary : But the na- 
ture of the ſubje& is ſuch, that the literal meaning, which Solomon 
purpoſely avoided, could not come in lieu of the metaphor, I have | 
proved, in another place (1. Obſ. ix. 2—6.) that the foregoing words 
muſt be rendered, the commerce of women ſhall be deſpiſed, or ſome- 
thing to that purpoſe. Now, I t oy e theſe two clauſes, the graf- 
hopper ſhall become a burden, and defire ſhall fail, to be the natural | 
reaſons alledged, to account for the before-mentioned indifference. 
They who confound the graſhopper with the Cicada, which is the 
caſe of many learned interpreters, might lay, and IT do not doubt but 
ſome have obſerved upon this place that the image of a graſhopper, 


to repreſent old age, is not foreign to antiquity; for Homer compares 


old men with Cicadas, Iliad 5. ver, 151. 
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W271 on oN CN reraufeino, GAN epi 
Eobxel Tef[iyerow t], &c. 
And the fable of Tithon's being changed into that inſect, ems to 
prove that the ancients imagined an old man and a Cicada were not, 
at leaſt in ſome reſpects, unlike each other. But I will not avail wy 
ſelf of paſſages that are no way to the purpoſe. For beſides the ci- 
cada rerlië, and the Jocuf? axps, are very different inſets, it muſt be 
here obſerved that the word locuſt or graſbopper is employed by Solo- 
mon to repreſent not the whole old man, but ſome particular part of 
the old man only which is ſo affected by the infirmities of old age, 
25 to become a burden. The nature of the infirmity which I take to be 
thus hinted at, cannot bear a decent deſcription in a vulgar tongue. 
Therefore I ſhall make uſe of Dr. Mzap's own words, whoſe opi- 
nion, in this particular, I cannot but approve, though I take the li- 
berty to differ from him in ſeveral others. Long ætate provectis 
commune malum eſt hernia, tam illa quæ devoluto in ſcrotum in- 
* teſtino, aut omento fit, quam quæ diſtrahente eam partem humore 
_© naſcitur, In utraque autem tumor. exoritur. Infeſtum hunc mor- 
bum cum Locuſta comparare voluit concionator . ... ſcimus linguam 
* Hebraicam ſemper eſſe verecundam, & Scriptores ſacros, in iis ex- 
* primendis, quæ ad partes naturales pertinent, in honeſtis & obſcœ- 
e nis vocibus abſtinentes, alias mutuari, atque a rebus quibuſlibet, ne 
* caſtas aures offendant, ſimilitudines ducere. Quod ia Regis hujuſce 
* Cantico Canticorum quam maxime obſervare licet. Deforme ani- 
* malculum eſt Locuſta, ex ſolo fere abdomine conſtans ; quam, im- 
primis cum ovulis ſuis graveſcit, ſcrotum, hernia tumefactum, cum 
* parte virili referre quodammodo dici poteſt.” Medica Sacra, p. 44. 
own there is no inſtance of this metaphor in any other place of 
deripture, except it be alluded to PC, cix, 23. in the deſcription of Da- 
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Ch. III. 


"d's infirmities; but is that a reaſon to reject it? A ſubject ſpoken of 


in a ſingle paſſage is not the leſs ſpoken of, becauſe no other oppartu- 


3 See Reaumur, Hiſt, des Inſedes: Memoire 4. Tom. V. P. 145. 
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Ch. 8 nity ever offered to touch upon Mt, However, it is certain that ſome 


Ch. IV. 


part or other of an old man's body muſt be meant by the word 2, 


whether: that word be literally or figuratively underſtood ; and, by its 


ſtanding between the "ſpurning of embraces, and the falling of deſire, 
it ſeems to denote a part that was not looked upon as a burden before 


thoſe circumſtances took place, and which, even in ſeveral modern 
languages, is ſometimes ne uy the name of ſome animal or 


other, 
ERS E R IV. 
TIP anale. 


In License of. Oratory are not mere, ornaments. | When i jo- 
dicioufly employed, they ſerve the main deſign of all ſpecch, 
which is to be underſtood. Therefore, if properly attended to, by a 


Trauſlator, they may be of grbat ſervice to find out his author's ge- 


nying meaning. This, I hope, has ſufficiently appeared in the fore - 


going dhapter, with reſpect to the. ſimiles, and other figures analogous 


to it. Now. wet muſt conſidet the uſe which the facred Orator made 


of the figure called by the Rhetors untitheton or pol. gion. When 


two things are repreſented as oppoſite, each of them reflects leht on 
the other, fo that if gither of the terms be ambiguous, the knowledge 
you have of the other will enable you to judge of both. I own that 


regularity of oppoſition'is not always very conſpicuous in the verſions, 


But is that to be laid to Solomon's charge ? 
F. 2. Whoever. will compare together the verſion of the XX, 


* 16. and our Hebrew text, will find in both the figure we are 


ſpeaking of beautified with another, called omotoptoton, which is its 
frequent attendant: But at the ſame time he will obſerve, that the 


terms of the oppoſition are not near as . and do not as regu” 


4 See 1. 'Obſ. xxi. | 
ally 
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ly correſpond to each other, in the verſion, as they do in the ori- Ch, IV, 
ginal. Iniguity is much more properly oppoſed to judgment, than the 


perſon of the qwicked, But, as this difference aroſe from a various 


reading, I ſhall ſay no more of it. However, there ſeems to be here 


another oppoſition, which our Author did not expreſs ſo fully as he 
did the other, and which, nevertheleſs, ought not to be neglected, 
though I am far from ſaying that one ought to be more explicit in 
the verſion, than he is in the original. This expreſſion, ander the ſun, 
ſeems to be employed by way of oppoſition to ſomething that is not 
expreſly mentioned. And what can more properly be oppoſed to a 
place of judgment under the fun, or in this world, than à place of judg- 
ment out of this world? Now ſuch a place is really hinted at, and the 
oppoſition thereby completed, in the next verſe, by the mention there 
made of @ 7ime 3 by the Almighty, to reverſe the wrong 
judgments paſſed in this world, both upon the righteous and upon 
the wicked. | | 

d. 3. T here is a a very remarkable oppoſition, vii. 16, Fs; between 
the ſeveral exceſſes there mentioned; and a very proper diſtinction 
between the conſequences that are to be apprehended from them. I 
cannot ſay that modern interpreters have entirely deſtroyed that oppo- 
tion, Righteous and wicked, wiſe and fooliſb, are very proper terms 


of oppoſition, but, that they may remain ſo, each of them muſt retain 


the ſignification wherein that oppoſition lies; and that ſignification 
cannot be retained, if you repreſent, either righteouſneſs or wicked- 
res, wiſdom or folly, as productive of conſequences that can never be 
pprehended from what is commonly underſtood by thoſe words. For 


in that caſe the reader is led to conclude, that they are taken in a. 


ufferent ſenſe from that wherein their oppoſition is viſible, and then- 
be is at a loſs, where to find that oppoſition. Thus the oppoſition it- 
ſelf may be, at leaſt weakened and obſcured, by a negle& which, at 


irſt, ſeerns to affect a different part of the ſentence only; and I am 


drag it. is greatly ſo in our received verſion. Be not righteous ouer- 
much, 
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Cb. IV. much, neither make thyſelf over iſe : why ſhouldeft thou deſtroy thy lr? 


ſtuction a conſequence of an exceſs, or over affectation of wiſdom and 
diſſuaded from both exceſſes: yet it is plain, by what follows, a5 
a level: Much leſs are we to dread the exceſs of righteouſneſs more 


advice, as worded in the received verſion ; for deſtruction undoubtedly 


to diſtinguiſh himſelf from the reſt of the world, by an ill-judged af- 


to the Se” and fooliſh requires he ſhould ; it is no way probable, | 


' muſt be kept in view in many places, where the words made uſe of | 


- paſſive; and I think it might be tranſlated, be Heft alone, or be ſingular, 
or be made an object of wonder. Either of theſe three ſignifications 
tallies well enough with the caſe of a man, who ſtrives to diſtinguiſh 
bimſelf, by running into an exceſs either of righteouſneſs or wiſdom. 


for the other, except, it be from the further conſideration of ſome 


22 ohren on th IO | 


Be not ober- much wicked, neither be thou fookſh : why ſhouldeſt thou die 
before thy time! 2 One eaſily perceives how a premature death is the 
conſequence of an excels of wickedneſs and folly; but to make 4 


righteouſneſs, looks like propounding a riddle, It is certain we ate 
well as by the nature of the ſubject, that they are not to be put upon 
than that of wickedneſs; yet this would be the conſequence of Solomon's 


implies more, and is a worſe evil, than * Therefore, if the over- 
righteous and over-wiſe be the man who ſtrives to be particular, and 


fectation of righteouſneſs and wiſdom ; as his being ſet in oppoſition 


that Solomon repreſented deſtruction, as the conſequence of ſuch a 
man's behaviour. Now the word of the original, D., hath ſeveral 
ſignifications; but, in general, it implies a notion of ſc/itude, which 


to render that verb, in other languages, imply no ſuch thing. Thus, 
it means not abſolutely, 7 be aſloniſbed, which is the ſenſe here fixed | 
upon by the LXX, the VoLGATE, and the SyRIAC; but 7 be 9%. 
niſhed at being alone. It does not mean abſolutely, and in general, f 
be doſtroyed; but only to be undone ſo as 70 be made a deſert. Its 
form, in the paſſage in hand, though ſomewhat irregular, is certainly | 


Therefore it is not poſſible to determine ourſelves for one rather than 


other 
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tor, to the directions he gives, that one ſhould avoid the oppoſite ex- 
ceſſes, muſt, by the manner in which they are worded, anſwer each 
other. Thus it is neceſſary that ſomething, which a man would fain 
avoid, ſhould be mentioned 1n the firſt, as well as in the ſecond. This 


tions none but the firſt of theſe three ſignifications, and declares for it 
in his notes. The two other interpretations point out conſequences, 


bim to leave off that courſe which Solomon adviſes him to avoid. 
8. 4. Solomon was ſo accurately explicit, viii. 5. in oppoſing him 
who obſerves M2 to the wiſe man, that it is ſcarcely poſſible, for 


Yet, by the help of different conſtructions put on one word. (yp), in 
the two correſponding members of one ſentence, interpreters found 
means to make but one man of him who knoweth or difcerneth not, and 
him who &noweth or di iſcerneth. But, if the word v muſt be ren- 
dered diſcerneth in the ſecond member, as it certainly muſt, why ſhould 
it mean feeleth in the firſt? Or if it implies, in both, an act of the 
underſtanding, and not a mere paſſiveneſs of the ſenſes, not to diſcern 
- muſt be a reproach ; and then, ſomething leſs vague and general than 


evil word, The mention made, between theſe two places, verſ. 4. of 
the king's word, D , to which no one that hears it dares con- 
tradict, and, a little before, verſ. 2. of the neceſſity of watching the 
king's mouth, or countenance, leaves no doubt, but that evi] word muſt 
be an evil word proceeding from an imperious Monarch's mouth. If 
there was nothing elſe, that evi! word of the king might be underſtood 
of threats, or words ſaid in a paſſion ; which is the conſtruction put 
by ſome interpreters on verſ. 3. But then, What connection is there 

Tia 5 between 


conſideration determined me to be of Lx CLzRc's opinion, who men- 


which might rather encourage a particular man to purſue, than prompt 


any attentive reader of the original, not to perceive that oppoſition. 


an evil thing muſt be the ſubject, which he, who is not wiſe, is re- 
proached for not diſcerning it. The Hebrew words y 137, which 
are rendered evil thing, both here and in the third verſe, properly mean 


417 


other circumſtance. The two warnings annexed, by the facred Ora- Ch. IV. 


418 
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Ch. IV. dan obſerving a commandment given with authority, (for this is the 


proper ii ſignification of My, from which the ſubſtantive Mud is derived) 


and diſcerning, or not diſcerning, a paſſionate diſcourſe? To find that 
connection, you mult make the evil word a wrong order. Then every 


thing is plain. The reaſon given for adviſing you to withdraw, as 
ſoon as, from your obſervation of the king's countenance, you perceive 
that he is about giving an evil word, is proper: he ſhall do whatſoever 


he pleaſeth ; and you cannot expect he ſhould allow you the liberty of 


controuling his abſolute commands, eſpecially when he is in a paſtion : 


for as Calchas ſays, Iliad u. 80. xpsoow yap ace ore N d 
The connection between blind compliance, and not diſcerning 2 


the nature of the orders you comply with, let them be ever fo wrong, 


Xeon. 


is obvious alſo ; for it is the reſult of that very conſideration, that no 


one ſhall ſay unto the king, what dogſt thou? Laſtly, the oppolition is 
regular, between him, who proſtitutes his diſcernment to paſſive obe- 


dience, and him, who, _— a proper uſe of his reaſon, delerves | 


the name of wiſe man. 
F. 5. Beſides this, it ſeems our ber intended ** mum 


between the obſerver of the king's mouth, verſ. 2, and the obſerver of 


the de efpotic command, verſ. 5. except one chuſes to fay, that the oppo- 


| ſition is but one, as the obſerver of the king's mouth, verſ. 2. and the -1 


wiſe man, verſ. 5. is the ſame perſon. However, it is plain that the 
obſerver of the king's mouth follows Solomon's directions, whereas the 


_ obſerver of the deſpotic command manifeſtly is the object of his cen- 


ſure ; which conſtitutes a real oppoſition. But we muſt further take 


notice of the ſignification of the verb 1&#, which varies according to 


the nature of the ſubject it is applied to; and, in that reſpec, is better 
rendered by the Engliſh verb obſerve, than by the verb keep. The 
choice made of this laſt word, by the authors of the received verſion, 
obliged them to change the king's mouth, verſ. 2. into the king's com: 
mendment ; though it is very doubtful whether Solomon here meant 


any thing beſides the king 8 countenance, and that out ward appearance, 


* 
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what is hatching in the mind, or what a man is going to do, or to 
fay. At leaſt, it is plain that the laws of the land, and the obligation 
to ſubmit to them, which ſome have thought proper to deduce from 
this text, have nothing to do with Solomon's obſervation. The moſt 
one can make the king's mouth ſignify, is, @ verbal command, which 
a ſubject may certainly often refuſe to obey, with a ſafe conſcience, 
though ſeldom with a ſafe fortune. Ep. Le1cn pretends that the pro- 
pereſt ſignification of W is, to take heed of any thing, ſo as to pre- 
vent its doing any hurt. That meaning tallies with the directions 
given immediately after, wherein our author does not recommend a 
thorough compliance with the king's will, but only a diſcreet beha- 
viour, whenever a ſuperior requires things that one would not chuſe to 
do. But not to inſiſt upon that particular ſignification, it is certain 
TY often means to make obſervations, in order to know either the 
nature or the tendency of the thing that you conſider. See Eccl. xi. 7. 
Pſ. cxxx. 6. Fob xxii. 19. xxxix. 1, And (what moſtly deſerves our 
attention) the very expreſſion of the text in hand, & MW, is made 
uſe of by another ſacred Writer, 1 Sam. i. 12. to ſignify the very 
thing which I take it to mean in this place, viz. attentively to conſider 
the motion of the lips, or the face, in order thereby to judge how a 
perſon is inwardly affected. But when W is joined with /aws, pre- 
cepts, commandments, or other words of the ſame import, it does ge- 
nerally imply obedience. Thus, by the figure called antanaclaſis, the 
ſacred Orator may very well have made uſe of the ſame word to op- 
poſe the ebſerver of the king's countenance, to the obſerver of the king's 
deſpotic and wrong commands: But that whole paſſage is ſo mangled 
and disfigured in moſt verſions, that that oppoſition is quite loſt, and 
the other, as we have ſeen, greatly weakened. 
$. 6. It is almoſt impoſſible to read ix. 17. in the original, — 
perceiving that the Author intended a treble oppoſition, one of which 
i entirely loſt, in all the 7 Lever met with. The parity of 
e 1 11 | con- 


whereby an attentive obſerver may judge, if I may uſe that expreſſion, Ch. IV. 


Ch, IV, cone, between ag and SD, evidently ſhews that the ſe- 


- But it may likewiſe be derived from n, and then its meaning may 
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veral hearers (or rather the diſpoſitions of the mind which the ſeveral 
hearers happen to be in) are oppoſed to each other, as well as the ſe- 
veral ſpeakers (viz. the wife men and the ruler) and their different 
ways of expreſſing their mind (viz. the worDs of the wiſe, and the 
| CRY er CLAMOUR of the ruler), Yet the hearers of the cry are not 
even mentioned in the tranſlations, at leaſt they are not mentioned as 
hearers, but only as ſubjects to him who raiſes the cry. Thus, part,” 
of Solomon's thought lies concealed and buried. 
8. 7. I differ from the received verſion on this paſſage in ſeverz] 
other particulars, tome of which may ſerve to illuſtrate the ſubject we 
are ſpeaking of. The viſible oppoſition between NN and. d ο per- 
ſuades me, that the firſt muſt be underſtood, as well as the 8 
either of the diſpoſition of the mind, or of ſomething of which that 
diſſpoſition can be the effect. Now quiet may, by a ſyecdeche, be 
taken for people of a quiet or ſedate diſpoſition; and, thus, the oppolition | 
is regular, between ſuch people, and the 5D5; for that word, which 
zs generally rendered fools, may anſwer the mobile vulgus of the Latin, 
and ſignify that inconſtance of mind, which makes people apt to liſten 
to any propoſal for changing their preſent condition. This makes a 
full fenſe ; and I have followed it both in my verſion, and in the ana- 
lyſis. Yet, upon a cloſer conſideration of the ſentence, and eſpecially 
of its connection with the parable propoſed, verſ. 13—15. I think 
another, and perhaps a better conſtruction, might be put on the whole, 
ariſing from different ſignifications of ru and 0h. The firſt word 
is generally underſtood to be derived from M3 or h; and, of courſe, 
it is ſuppoſed to mean quiet; though perhaps, from Ny, it might ſome- 
times mean the condition of one uo is forfaken. (See Jerem. xiv. 9.) 


be, decline of fortune, or time of adverſity, or deſpondency of mind. ds 
for Y, the moſt proper fignification of that word is, 2 man who 
9 in bis own 3 which a is a diſpoſition not uncommon * 

| _ pep 8 
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dcop ple who are fluſhed with proſperity. Now, let theſe two words Ch. IV. 


de underſtood of thoſe diſpoſitions, which ſtand in direct oppoſition to 
each other (provided yt) retains its proper ſignification, as a paſ- 


ive participle, and is not whimlically changed into a preſent of the in- 
dicative) the tranſlation ſhall run thus: The werds of the wiſe, that are 


leard at a time of deſpondency, are better than the cry of war raiſed by 
nan in authority among ſuch as are infatuated with the moſt ſanguine 
confidence. Thus, the alluſion to the condition of the ſmall town, 
mentioned in the preceding parable, is manifeſt; for the advice of the 


pile man, who delivered it by his wiſdom, was liſtened to, at the 


time of deſpondency, when no reſource ſeemed to be left, againſt the 
power of the great king, 


6. 8. The oppoſition between the words of the wiſe and the cry of 


the ruler, or man in authority, is but faintly expreſſed, as long as you 
leave the nature of that cry quite undetermined. I own the word of 
the original dye is pretty general. Vet it may, and ought, as I 
think, be determined from the circumſtances of the Places where it 
occurs. The verb from which it is derived, pyt, means inviting peo- 
ple to fake up arms, JUDG. vi. 34, 35. It is very natural the deriva- 
tive thould be capable of the ſame ſignification; and the compariſon: 
made, in the very next verſe, between wiſdom and warlike atchieve- 
ments, may reaſonably induce one to think that it has it in this place. 
k may be further obſerved, that this makes the connection with the 
parable much fuller and compleater : For, conſidering the condition to 


which the ſmal} town was reduced, it is very probable it was deli- 


ered by procuring a peace, rather than by adviſing reſiſtance, which 
ſhould have been aſeribed to courage rather than to wiſdom, and, had 
t ſucceeded, would have been reckoned a great warlike atchievement. 
Therefore the words of the wiſe, in a time of deſpondeney, mult be 
underſtood of propoſals for an accommodation, or ſomething of that 


nature; and, if ſo, what can more properly be oppoſed to ſuch pro- 


poſals, Foe an inconſiderate exhortation to an obſtinate defence, that 
would, 


4.22 


Cn. IV. would, in all likelihood, have ended in the deſtruction of the 
town? _ | | 1 F 


\ 
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9.9. I ſhall not dwell very long on the oppoſition made, in the very | 


next verſe, between wwi/dom and warlke 9. That word is generally ren- I 
dered inſiruments, but as it is derived from 12 to be perfect or accon-⸗ p 
pliſhed, and means weapons or inſtruments, only becauſe they are em. WM i! 
ployed to make things perfect, it might as well be here rendered at- 
chievements, Deeds ſeem to be a much fitter ſubject to enter into WM i 
competition of merit with wiſdom, than weapons. Yet wiſdom may = :. 
be conſidered as an inſtrument wherewith great actions are performed, W 
and in that reſpect it may be compared with weapons without deſtroy- WI ti 
ing the oppoſition. Therefore I make no alteration in the verſion; WM | 
but follow that ſenſe in the paraphraſe which appears to me the moſt be 
probable. _— i 5 5 
F. 10. The oppoſition between any country's happineſs and miſery, I 
according to the different inclinations of its governors, is ſo ſtrongly WM pia 
expreſſed, x. 16, 17. that it was not poſſible for any tranſlation entirely ex 
to eraze it. But one of the particulars whereof that oppoſition con- WM ve 
fiſts, is ſo oddly worded by the LXX, and, after them, by moſt mo- und 
dern interpreters, that it is very hard to find where the oppoſition lies, mp 
Wo to thee, O land, when thy king is a child. . . . Bleſſed art thu, O Ml 
and, when thy king is the ſon of nobles. Why! cannot a ſon of nobles pruc 
be young? and will then the two oppoſite caſes be counfounded ? 50- I ne 
lomon regularly oppoſes wo to Bleſſedneſs, Princes, or Governors, hit | JeR1 
eat in the morning, that is to ſay, at a time of the day when none but ple 
rakes and drunkards uſed to break their faſt, to Princes that eat in v7 
due time, thoſe that fit at table to anſwer the call of nature, or 10 ab- © 
port their ftrengtb, to thoſe who do it for drunkenneſs ; and ſhall we ent t 
imagine he has failed in the main point? The propereſt ſubject, to be te 
oppoſed to a ſon of nobles, or of free men (as the LXX render m2") e 
is a ſon of ignobles, or a ſon of flaves; and had we found a gap in the erna! 
unt, 


Original, inſtead of the word that is rendered @ child, no body * 
x Ed | om: | doubt 
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the original, W), is capable of that conſtruction, as it certainly is? See 
Leickh's Critica Sacra, and there the opinion of Kimcui, This was 
perceived by the CHALDEE Paraphraſt, who underſtood this place of 
the reign of Feroboam, for no other reaſon it ſeems, but becauſe that 


is commonly expreſſed a young man. The ſacred Orator's meaning 
was the eaſter to be found, in this place, as this oppoſition is men- 


lay (verſ. 6, 7, &c.) in ſhewing the inconveniencies of raiſing men of 
bow birth to high poſts and digaities. 

F. 11. The oppoſition between folly and ith 18 W but there 
is hone between Jelly and riches. That conſideration makes the com- 


explained, and the oppoſition between od and PyWy made out, if 
ve take notice of the particular kind of foll or rather ſillineſs, that is 
underſtood by the word 92D, That word is derived from a root that 
implies gnorance, unſbi Vulneſs, and want of experience, rather than 
ah, and ſeems to be the exact reverſe of 50, which means acquired 


v never applied to God. It is oppoſed to Ny7 ſcience, IC. xliv. 25. and 
URN öl. iv. 22. where it is alſo further explained by the following 
plronatin, My people are fooliſh; thev have not known me; they are 
or risk child en; and they have none under/landing ; ; they are wiſe to do 
Co, but 20 do good they have 210 knnoledge, Thus 53D ſeems to be equiva- 
ent to the Greek and Latin 7diota. But here it muſt be underſtood ſo 
5 to be properly oppoſed to wealthy people. Why then? do riches 
dve any title to underſtanding? No: but education and all other ex- 
Gat means of improvement are afforded by wealth, and, on that ac- 
count, people born in low Circumitances may, in general, be accounted 


fools, 


Prince is called 12y @ ſervant of Solomon, 1 King. xi. 26. and a little 
alter P), which might perhaps be rendered the ſame way, though it 


toned in the concluſion of an argument, the main ſtrength of which 


plaint of Solomon, x. 6. ſomewhat intricate ; yet I think it may be 


prudence and {kill, rather than innate wiſdom ; and, for that reaſon, 


423 


doubt but it muſt be filled up with either of theſe expreſſions. What Ch. Iv. 
then ſhould hinder us from making uſe of them, when the word of 
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Ch. IV. fal when compared with thoſe who had a liberal education. There. 
| fore the adminiſtration of public affairs is preſumed to be in ſafer hands, 


ſource from which flowed the ſeveral evils afterwards mentioned; 


wants riding upon horſes, while Privces were <oalking upon the ear 1b The | 


and 3 is better denominated ill than 0:/dom. 
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when it is entruſted with the rich, than when the dregs of the people | | 
are raiſed to high dignities, which ſeems to be the caſe complained of 
by our Author. My rendering 230 an unſtilful man, may be further f 
confirmed, iſt, from the ſecond member of the oppoſition, 7 ſeo fer- 


ſervants; for this ſhews that the little regard paid to birth was the 


2dly, by the conſtruction that muſt, of neceflity, be put on the word 
den wiſdom, verſ. 10. for the wiſdom required to ſtrike a blow with | 
a bad axe, ſo as to take all the advantage poſſible of the inſtrument, is | 
of no higher kind than what experience may afford to any carpenter; 


— 9 pom 18 „ 


F. 12. The oppoſition, between days MN, and evil days or year: | 
herein our will is not, xii. 1, may help us to diſcover the true mean- | 


ing of that Hebrew word, which occurs no where elſe in Scripture, WM «4 
but in this place, and in the next foregoing verſe but one. Day: f MI + 
proſperity may very naturally be oppoſed to evil days; and days of chuce, be 
or days wherein one's will is, to years wherein the will is not, or which tal 
one does not chuſe. But, though youth is the time of life which one wr! 
would chuſe to have prolonged for ever, above all others, yet the no- h 
tion of youth and that of diſlike are not ſuch natural oppoſites as to make | fot 
a regular antitheton. Thus far we are led by the nature of the trope. To 
As to the ſignification of the word, the induction, in conſequence of to 
which MAN is ſuppoſed to mean youth, is a very weak, and, I think, the; 
a very fallacious one. It is true MMM means a young man, and we it e 
made no difficulty to render it thus, xi. 9. But we muſt obſerve that wa 
this is nat its primitive ſignification. Being derived from N, 10 cv Sn 
it muſt originally have been underſtood ele, or choſen ; and it is ve!) aul 
remarked by the interpreters, that it means a young man d (ſee 
3 } metalepſny, becauſe young men were clicken for war; ſee 2 Sam. vi. 


Ther 
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Therefore this is no reaſon why Apa, if that word was ever uſed in Ch, IV. 
the ſingular number, ſhould ſignify any thing but choice; much leſs 
why the plural noun mg or MIN ſhould be rendered youth 1n the 
ſingular. The Tranſlators were ſenſible of the abſurdity of aſcribing 
more than one youth to the young man to whom Solomon's exhorta- 
ton is directed; but to avoid that abſurdity, there was no need of miſ- 
repreſenting the original. Change youth into choices (as ARIAs Mon- 
TanUs did) or, if that expreſſion be too harſh, into wiſhes, and the 
tranſlation of both ſentences will exactly agree with the original. No 
footſtep of abſurdity ſhall appear in either; for wiſhes may be multi- 
plied, though youth cannot; and the oppoſition plainly intended in 
the laſt paſſage ſhall be plainly expreſſed. 
$. 13. The ſeveral maxims oppoſed by Solomon, vii. 1— 8. to the 
judgments of the multitude, conſiſt of two articles correſponding to 
eich other, in an exact oppoſition: But though the oppoſition is ma- 
nifeſt, verſ. 8. between MN PR and M4 das, yet the ſenſe of the 
whole ſentence is not much the clearer for it; becauſe neither of theſe 

_ expreſſions is plain enough to reflect light on the other. As they are 
both peculiar to this paſſage, the interpretation of the former is gene- 
ally deduced from its affinity with another expreſſion, E&2x De, 
which is ſuppoſed to mean patient, and, of courſe, the latter, by the 
laws of oppoſition, maſt be rendered impatient, or apt to be put in a 
ſaſion. Another thing which may be ſuppoſed to have induced the 
Tranſlators to take up with that interpretation, is the manifeſt connec- 
tion between this verſe and the next. That connection is certain, but 
then you can take no advantage of it, till you have determined what 
it conſiſts in. If you examine the whole advice that begins with theſe 
words, be not haſty in thy ſpirit, you may ſoon be convinced that anger. 
is not the fault here cenſured by our Author; but haſtineſs i in finding 
fault with things that were not previouſly examined. Therefore d 
(ke 3. O. dy) ſhould be here underſtood of grieving, or rather of 
i. caft down with grief, which is its propereſt ſignification. That 
r notion 
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a ©hilologieal Obſervations on the ECCLESIASTES, 
Ch. IV. notion tallies better with the ſubject here treated of, viz. ſome diſ- = 
penfatioris of the providence of God, than that of being in a paſſion, r 


- being angry. Now, the connection between the maxim, verſ. 8, and 
the advice, verſ. 9, 10, &c. muſt lie in a notion that 1s common to | 
both: But that notion cannot be that of gritving, for if you ſuppoſe Ml 
that, in oppoſition to the prejudices of the multitude, Solomon ſaid, | | N 
be wwbo is not caſt down with grief at ſeeing the diſpenſations of Provi. 
dence, is better than he who is fo caſt down, you muſt ſuppoſe likewiſe, | 

that the multitude gives the preference to the deſponding man conli- p 
dered as ſuch. But ſince this is not true, we mult conclude that the 0 

notion that is common between both maxims, and by the means of . 

which they are linked together, muſt be that of haſtineſs and precipi- „ 
tation in judging of any thing; and MN N21 muſt be the man whom 0 
the multitude values for his quickneſs of apprehenſion, while the wiſe f 
deſpiſes his raſh judgments : Thus, by the law of oppoſition, M1"T* WM 6 
is he who does not ſuffer his judgment to ride poſt, but takes time to 50 

conſider; 1 almoſt ſaid the Sceptic, and I would think that word the 9 
fitteſt to expreſs Solomon's meaning, had not its primitive acceptation Wi + 
been perverted by the uſe the Pyrrhonians made of it. pl 
F. 14. The oppoſition between the old fooliſh king, iv. 13. and him 5 
who is called, in the received verſion, a poor and à wiſe child, is 10 ** 
faintly expreſſed, in all the verſions I ever met with, that, if it was þ 
not for the expreſs declaration, that the one is better than the other, 01 
vou could ſcarcely perceive that there is any oppoſition. But, in the Wi ,, 
original, you may eaſily ſee that the ſeveral terms of the deſcription WI 4, 
of each ſubje& correſpond to each other. 5% is oppoſed to J ie 
7D to dt; and D3n to ph] it is true the nature of the oppoſition WM ;., 
between T7 and Ph does not fully appear till we go a little further 5 
But when we come to the 15th verſe, and there find another, or à per 
ſecond Ty» mentioned; who is undoubtedly the old king's n; we mult obſ 
conclude that the firſt is his ſor alſo; and then we may judge that the 


periority 


and * are oppoſed to each other = regard to the double ſu- 


75 


Philological Obfervations on the Eccl Es As TES. L 4 27 


nerlority and inferiority ariſing from the double relation of father fo Ch. IV. 
ſm, and king 7o p ſubjecth. That oppoſition might be better expreſſed in 


our modern languages, by inverting the order of the words of the 
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original. An old and ignorant king, who doth not know yet how ta 
receive advice, is worſe than his wife and (.. . .) fon, But as this 
would be too bold an attempt in a Tranſlator, I contented myſelf with 
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changing the too general article à into the more definite one the, where- 

by Solomon's meaning is made pretty plain. Better is the wiſe &c. 

But the greateſt difficulty of this paſſage lies in determining the ſignifi- GO 
cation of the word 539, and the propriety of the oppoſition between 

it and r old. All Tranſlators agree in rendering it paar: But what 
reaſon they who did fo firſt could have for it, I cannot tell; and, as 

for their ſucceſſors, this is not the only inſtance of their ſheepiſhly 
following one another without knowing why. The only reaſon Mr. 
GoussET 5 can alledge to ſupport that ſignification is, that (321 is op- 

poſed to Pd in the place now under conſideration, and to vp, 

Eccl. ix. ut alterum extremum in conditione civili, from whence he in- 

ers that it means one of the dregs of the people, conditionem ipſam fecis 

plebis, But there is not the leaſt ſhadow of an oppoſition between 

po and Sw, Eccl. ix. Theſe two words do not even occur in the 

fame ſentence ; and the ſacred Orator took a ſpecial care to diſtinguiſh Wh” 
the op he had mentioned in the 15th and 16th verſes, in the fin= —_ 
gular number, from the wiſe men who are oppoſed, verſ. 17. to the | —_—_— 
ruler (Cu)). As for the text in hand, it is true the perſon oppoſed 
to the king is ſtiled 99; but it does no way appear that that perſon 
is ſo ſtiled in oppoſition to the king's royal dignity. There is rather 
reaſon to conclude, from the order in which the Author {et the ſe- 
reral epithets belonging to the two ſubjects in oppolition, that that 
perſon, is ſo ſtiled in oppoſition to the king's old age; and from. an 
obſervation already made, we may be pretty ſure that that perſon i is 
the king's own ſon, which leaves no pofſibility of ranking bim among 
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 Philological Obſervations on the Eccles! A STRES, 


Ch. IV. 7he Sep of the people; and ſcarcely any to ſtile him poor. © Now, the 4 


word that i is thus rendered occurs no where, but in theſe two places ; 


and neither of them, I think, is ſo circumſtanced, as ſufficiently and 


fully to determine its fignification. Therefore a cautious interpreter 
has no method left, but to deduce its meaning from that of the root 
[3D : That root is found in other books of Scripture, and attended with | 
ſuch circumſtances as leave no doubt of its having a double ſignifica- 
tion, viz. that of uſefulneſs, and that of uſe, or cuſtom. According to 1 
the former, o ſhouid be tranſlated 2/ ul; and I am conhdent no 4 


body can read with attention the two places, where Solomon employs 


that word, but he muſt find that the notion of 2/efwulneſs tallies with 


the ſubjects he ſpeaks of as well, if not better, than that of poverty. | 
But I think the conſtruction which ſome interprters put on 1309, J. 
xl. 20. and which is deduced from the latter fignification of 50, tallies 
ſtill better with both places, and eſpecially with the text in hand. 


Thus I thought I might be allowed to render D experienced, which 


is a very proper epithet for a wiſe young Prince, though not perhaps for | 
a child, This interpretation diſplays new beauties, which were not 
hitherto attended to, in this part of Solomon's diſcourſe. What can 


de more ftriking than the title which the young Prince here ſpoken of 
has to the preference given him above his Father, when he is repre- 


ſented as poſſeſſed, in his youth, of thoſe very qualifications, experience 
and wiſdom, which are generally looked upon as the appanage of old 
age? And what could make his worth more conſpicuous, than the 
oppoſition of the old king's faults in thoſe very reſpects? The oppo- 
fition between old age and experience may, at firſt, look a little odd. 
But the furprize ceaſes, when yon ſee that the old king's numerous 
years have been ſpent to no purpoſe, and that the epithet of ignsrani, 
or fooliſh, is linked with that of od, by the ſame copulative particle) 
which joined the two qualifications of experienced and wiſe, with te- 
ſpect to his ſon. This ſeeming ill. Judged choice of proper oppoſites 's 


rather an art, to detain the reader's or r hearer s attention on the WW 
person 


Philological Obſervations on the EU ES LAST Bs, 


W perſons ſpoken of, one of whom got experience and wiſdom without Ch, IV. 

[ any opportunities, but ſuch as a princely education generally affords to 
a king's ſon, while the other, who could not want opportunities during 
2 long life, improved none of them. And leſt we ſhould be ſur- 
prized to find a king thus charged with preſumptuous ignorance, the 


acred Orator accounts for it by an obſervation which ſeems to allude 
to ſome fact known at his time, of which he complains, x. 6, 7, 16, 


17. viz, that this king had not ſuch an education as is fit for one 


who is deſigned to wear a crown, That circumſtance accounts not 
only for his ignorance, but likewiſe for his confidence in not receiving 
advice : For he thinks nothing is impoſſible to him, who, though a 


fave, or born in a poor and low ſtation, found means to raiſe himſelf 


and ſucceeded fo far as to aſcend the throne. 
9. 15. I mentioned but two ſignifications of d; ; but that verb has 
à third meaning in the Chaldaic dialect, which ought not to be en- 


trely laid aſide, as it appears that it was not unknown to our Author. 
The merely Hebraic ſignifications of o afford no ſenſe, x. 9. that 
can be properly connected with the other proverbial ſentences there 
collected, and all interpreters very well judged that the Chaldaic one 


ought to take place. Accordingly the paſſage is rendered thus: He 
that cleaveth wood ſhall be ENDANGERED thereby. Likewiſe yo, in 
the text now before us, might be rendered, he who is in danger, viz. 
of ſeeing his right to the Crown taken from him, and transferred to 
the ſecond ſon, mentioned verſ. 15. as being the preſumptive heir in 
the eye of the people. This intespretation would, I think, be prefer - 
able to that whereby the perſon oppoſed to the old ging is made a 
for child; as it is pretty plain that, beſides the main oppoſition of 
erl. 13. Solomon intended a remoter one between the 4vi/e fon of that 
verſe, and the ſecond fon, verſ. 15. But the oppoſition between 150195 
and p, eſpecially when confidered jointly with the annexed epithets 
SN and 7D), is more exact and regular, by keeping cloſe to the 

propriety 
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430  Philological Obſervations on the ECCLESIASTEs, 
Ch. W. propriety, of the Hebrew tongue; which determined me in fivour of 
the interpretation laid down in the foregoing ſection. 

F. 16. It is plain Solomon intended to oppoſe the courſe which hie 
adviſes us to take (v. 1.) when we go into the houſe of God, to that 4 
Which is generally purſued by the foo, or ignorant. But the beauty y | 
of that oppoſition 1 is almoſt entirely loſt in modern verſions, through 
the turn given to the whole ſentence. The words of the original run 
thus: Ready 70 obey above gift of the ignorant ſacrifice, which was very 1 
— literally tranſlated by the LXX (or rather by AquiLa) eſyug T8 au, A 
 uep oper Th a Ppovy Juris, and then perplexed with the addition 
of os after Juoia, I ſay to obey, and not only 0 Pear, becauſe you 
often has that ſignification, and eſpecially in a place to which our 
Author ſeems to allude, 1 Sam. xv. 22. Behold to obey is better thun 
fecrifice. Now, by the order in which the words of the original are 
ſituated, ſacrifice may be equally applied to the two oppoſite ſubjects, 
viz. readineſs to obey, and the gift of the ignorant; nay it mult be fo, 

or elſe it can make no ſenſe at all, without allowing ſeveral unneceſ- 
ſary ellipſes; for I do not think there is any inſtance of Nat being 
conſtrued with Ih, though all modern Tranſlators paſs giving ſacri- | 
fice upon us, as an Hebrew phraſe. Thus, two differents forts of ſa- 
crifices are diſtinctly oppoſed to each other; viz. 4 ſacrifice of obe- 
dience, wherein the moſt eſſential part of the wiſe man's worſhip con- 
Ats, and a ſacrifice of oblations, where with the ignorant fooliſhly 1ma- 
gines he can render unto God all he owes him. This interpretation | 

may be further ſupported by the choice our Author made of the 
word 20 ready. That word is derived from a root which, in ſome 
of its inflexions, means to offer a ſacrifice ; and has the ſame origin 
with the common name (corban) of all the oblations that were made 
under the Moſaic diſpenſation. Does not the choice plainly point out 
to us the very conſtruction which I have put upon this patlage * 
Though there is no reſemblance of ſound between 27Þ and jN3, yet 


the affinity of e affords ſufficient pound for a kind of pe- 
| | r ond maf. a, 
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431 


ronomaſia, to rouſe the attention of any careful interpreter, That pa- Ch. Iv. 


tonomaſia might perhaps be thus preſerved in our language, an Mering 


of obedience is a ſacrifice preferable to the gift of the ignorant. 


$. 17. One might read 11. 3. a thouſand times over and over, not 
only in the received, but in every other verſion, without diſcovering 
the leaſt footſtep of the figure we are ſpeaking of. Yet the choice of 


oppoſite expreſſions is ſo particularly remarkable, that it is almoſt im- 


poſſible to read the original without being ſtruck with it. 1ſt, The 


fp, or ſenſual appetite (ſee 3. O. xxi.) is oppoſed to the heart; the 
one being drawn into wine, and the other led into wiſdom, 2dly, The 


two ends towards which each of theſe ſubjects 1s carried, wine and 


wiſdom. 3dly, The manner in which each of them is influenced to 
take theſe different courſes. n, the verb applied to the heart, means 
to guide, to lead from one place to another; and is conſtantly made uſe 
of with reſpect to animated creatures, men or tame animals, who con- 


tribute their activity towards attaining the end propoſed. The mean- 


ing of Jed, the verb employed with reſpect to the Feſh, is to draw 
with violence: In the proper ſenſe it is always applied to mere paſſive 
| beings (fee Job xxiv. 22. xl. 25. Exod. xii. 21, Deut. xxi. 3. Gen. 
Xxxvii. 28. Jerem. xxxviii. 13. 1 King. i. 34. 2 Chron. xviil. 33.) and 
when uſed in the figurative (as Judg. iv. 6, 7. Iſ. v. 18. Cant. i. 4.) it 
always retains a notion of force and conſtraint. Thus it ſeems the ſa- 
cred Orator wanted to inform his hearers, that he could not be brought 
into a habit of drinking, without putting ſome violence upon his own 
inclination, whereas his natural bent prompted him to the ſearch after 


wiſdom; that he put that force upon his inclinations with no other 


view, but that he might acquire an experimental knowledge of what 
ſo many men call happineſs, and might thereby be enabled to judge of 
its value; and laſtly, that at the ſame time he purſued that courſe, he 
did not grow paſſionate for wine, which muſt have diſqualified him 
for judging, but preſerved ſuch a command over that habit, as to be 


led from it * wiſdom, whenever he ſhould find he knew enough 
of 
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Ch. IV. of it to form a right judgment. And leſt his meaning ſhould be | 1 
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miſunderſtood, he does not ſay. poſitively that he put that force u upon 
his #e/b, but that he took pains or ſought to do it; whereas, with reſpect Ml 
to the leading of his heart to wiſdom, he directly aſcribes it to himſelf, | 


or to the propenſity of his ſoul that way. Athly, There is ſtill an- 1 
other oppoſition, relating to the time ſpent in purſuing that courſe into 


which he took pains to force himſelf. The lovers of wine vi maj: 


the drinking of it @ good or happineſs to themſelves 1Wyyy D under 


heaven as bng as they live 5701 9 1909 (a phraſe uſed in that ſenſe 


v. 17. vii. 1. and no where in any other). But he gave way to that 


fooliſh habit no longer than it was neceſſary for his wiſe purpoſe of 3 


being thoroughly acquainted with the nature of that wherein men of 
pleaſure place their happineſs ; until I ſhould fee where that good or bap- J 


puneſs lies for the children of men, which they will purſue under heaven 


the number of the days of their Lie. Now how much of Solomon's | 


ſenſe is loſt in former tranſlations, let any one judge who will be at 


the trouble to compare them with the foregoing obſervations. I do 8 
not pretend to have fully expreſſed it in mine, but I Hatter myſelf = 
come nearer to it than any of my predeceſſors, 

F. 18, The ſame confeſſion 1 muſt make with reſpect to iv. 2. 


though I have there treſpaſſed upon the rules of literal tranſlation, in 
order to approach as near as I could to the expreſſion and energy of 
the original. This oppofition turns upon the length of time, which on | 


the one hand is elapſed ſince they whoſe fate is preferred have enjoyed 
their liberty, and which on the other hand flows heavily before they | 
whoſe condition is poſtponed can be releaſed from their painful ſtation. | 


On the one fide you have the happy dead, who have been dead long be- 


fore (fe 3. O. I.); on the other the unfortunate living, who in their | 
2 perſon are alive until now, There is ſomething ſo remarkable in the | 


manner in which Solomon dwells upon that ſecond member of the oppo- 
ſition, that you almoſt imagine you ſee a man ſinking under the weight | 


of a moſt miſerable life, and ſcarcely able to proceed. But how can that | 
be preſerved i in a verſion ? CH AP. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Of tranſitions, ambiguities, and paronomafias. 


1. JF a good verſion is that which exhibits a true repreſenta- Ch. v. 
tion of the original, none of the ornaments of ſpeech, that are 
eꝛpable of being transferred from one language into another, ought to 
be neglected by a Tranſlator. Tranſitions eſpecially muſt be minded, 
chiefly when they may ſerve, which is often the caſe, to determine 
the meaning of ambiguous expreſſions. Had this rule been obſerved 
by the Authors of the received verſion, and by the Chaldee Paraphraſt, 
they would not have left the 4th and gth verſe of the xith chapter as 
unconnected as they did. The notion of an over- nice circumſpection 
in our actions, and that of our ignorance, are not naturally linked to- 
gether : yet, if proper inſtances of both be choſen, the tranſition may 
be made eaſy, and the diſcourſe flow, rather than leap, as it were, 
from the one to the other. This was wonderfully well executed by our 
Author, who made, as I take it with moſt interpreters, the ſame in- 
| ſtance ſerve for both. He that objerveth the wind ſball not fow Co's | 
thou knowe/t not the way of the wind. This artful tranſition is quite 
lot, if, miſled by the ambiguity of the word MN, you render it Hirit 
inſtead of wind, though that very ambiguity, which cannot be pre- 
ſerved in our modern languages, ſerves alſo to connect the firſt inſtance 
of human ignorance with the ſecond. 
F. 2. But it muſt be owned it is not always poſñible to preſerve 
tranſitions, nor is it always adviſeable to remove ambiguities. As to 
the firſt, our Author has ſome tranſitions that depend upon the ſound, 
rather than the meaning, of the words. Thus the tranſition from 
ix, 16, to 17. cannot take place, in our weſtern languages, without 
perverting the ſenſe. It lies in the ambiguity of the word , which 
has ſo many different ſignifications, that nothing but the context can . BB 
re r ever 
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. . ever determine which is to be choſen in any particular place. Its 


voerſ. 1 5. and that it is not even recorded in hiſtory. Thus the ſenſe | 
is pretty well expreſſed in the verſion of Geneva, on rentend point | 


forced upon the right conſtruction, only by the context, whereas it | 


almoſt as it means words. It is true the tranſition is loſt by thus ren- 
dering V deed in one verſe, and word in the other; but that tranſ- | 
tion is but an ornameht of the diſcourſe, and it is fit an ornament ſhould 


intruſted with the adminiftration of public affairs, are very fit for the | 


the main ſubject, for the fake of which they had been alledged, looks 
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meaning words (veil. 17.) or diſcourſe, in oppoſition to the clamour; of 
the Ruler, cannot be doubted ; but you cannot render it the fame way, 
verſ. 16. without involving Solomon in a manifeſt contradiction. Can 
any one fay that the experienced man's words are not heard juſt after 
relating the ſtory of the town's being delivered by his wiſdom, which 
is evidently the ſame with, by liſtening to the wife meaſures which b | 
propoſed? Can any one fay it, juſt before ubſerviug that the words of 4 
wiſe men are heard? It is plain Solomon means nothing but what is fl 
expreſſed by the Italian proverb: paſſato il pericolo galbato il ſanto, viz, | 
that the deliverance procured by the wiſe man he ſpeaks of, whether 

we ſtile him poor or not, is ſoon forgotten, as he has obſerved i, 


parler de lui; but much better by Mr. Le Cene, on n point entends | 
parler de ſes aftions. The authors of the former ſeem to have been 


appears by the tranſlation of the latter, that he took notice of the am- 
biguous ſignification of TYT27,, which means deeds, Woo yppot]rs, as often 


give way to the main ſenſe. 
&..3. The two proverbial ſimiles made uſe of (x. 10, 21. T to ſhew | 
the inconveniencies ariſing from an ill-judged choice of thoſe who are 


purpoſe : But the manner in which Solomon paſſes from the laſt, to 


very abrupt in all the verſions. I think it is quite otherwile in the | 
original. But before we examine the tranſition, it is proper to ex- 
plain the ſimile itſelf, which was wretchedly disfigured by ST. IRON, 


and by ſeveral modern interpreters after him. The Hebrew words 
ia | 
\ 
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mchantment, AND no remainder to (or for ) the maſter of the tongue. The 
conſtruction of the phraſe i is exactly the ſame with that of the foregoing 


upon as meaning and in the ſecond inſtance, fince it does not in the 
firſt. It is a particle of illation, from the firſt to the ſecond member, 


in the ſimile of the hurtful ſerpent, and it ſhould be rendered hen 
in both places, or in neither. 
firſt, or not expreſſed at all (which here comes to the fame thing) is 
too plain to ſtand in need of proof. Therefore the ſeccond ought alſo 
to be the mark of an inference from the ſerpent's biting in no en- 
 chantment, to the ſecond member of the ſentence. But from that ob- 


that tbe babbler, or the backbiter-(qui occulte detrahit) is either better 
or worſe than the ſerpent. No one can be concerned in the conclu- 
- fon, who has not been either expreſsly or implicitly mentioned in the 
premiſſes. But no one was therein explicitly mentioned, but the ſer- 
pent: And none can be ſuppoſed to be implicitly mentioned but he 
whoſe buſineſs it was, through his enchantments, to prevent the ſer- 
pent's biting ; and whoſe office is ſaid not to have been performed. 
As for the alluſion to the well known cuſtom (ſee Bochart, Hieroz. 


art begets employments, it is very probable the Eaſtern kings had proper 


ments was generally ſuppoſed to lie in the ſecret virtue of ſome words 
unknown to the vulgar, it was very natural they ſhould ſtile thoſe 


ſunciation of thoſe efficacious words: or if every court enchanter had 
LII 2 3 not 


ſentence. The firſt member begins with the ſuppoſitive particle DX, 
and the ſecond with a), which, therefore, ought not to be looked 


in the ſimile of the blunt axe; therefore it muſt have the ſame force 


Its being rightly rendered zben, in the 


ſervation, that the ſerpent biteth in no enchantment, it can never follow 


p. 2. lib. iii. c. 6.) of enchanting ſerpents, it is ſo manifeſt, that we need 
not digreſs into a proof of it; but as every body did not underſtand the 
art of enchanting, and, as in courts, every thing that has the name of 


officers to diſcharge that function. Now ſince the force of enchant- 


wofters of the tongue, who were preſumed to underſtand the right pro- 
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in the very order of the original, run thus: J biteth the ſerpent in no Ch. V 
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Ch. v. not that Zinger title, one cannot doubt but it was a very proper de- 


nomination for the head or preſident of the college of Enchanters ; and 


that there was a preſident or chief of the 2Wn99 is very prodable, 


from there being one of the p!2t2521, Day. iv. 6. v. 11. who were another 
ſort of practitioners in ſecret arts. Thus we have a perfect connection 
between the two members of the ſentence, if the ſerpent biteth becauſe, 


( is often a cauſal particle) either through the neglect, or through the 


unſkilfulneſs, of him whoſe buſineſs it is to prevent it, he is not en- | 
chanted (a&mgong tnwdrg, as AQUILA rendered it) then there is no occa- 


ion for a maſter of enchantments, or there remaineth nothing for him to 


do. But what is ſtill of more weight, the ſimile, by this conſtruction, 
becomes applicable with the greateſt imaginable propriety to the ſub- 


jet which Solomon had in hand; and I cannot help conjecturing, 


from this propriety, that it was a proverbial ſentence commonly uſed 
in political matters, to ſignify that it was needleſs to appoint miniſters, 
to negotiate with a ſubtle enemy, repreſented by the ſerpent, except 
they were ſuch as to be able to gain their point with him. I muſt 


add, that the Greek, Syriac, and Arabic interpreters, who had a more 


exact knowledge of the cuſtoms of thoſe times than what we can pre- 
tend to, ſeem to have underſtood this place as we do, and ſeveral mo- 


dern interpreters of note are of the ſame opinion. 


S. 4. Now, to return to the manner in which our Author paſſes, | 
from this ſimile, to the abilities of a wiſe or experienced man; I think 
the tranſition lies in the affinity of ſignification between the words he 


bad made uſe of to ſignify the charmer's affice, and thoſe he employs 


to deſcribe the eloquence of the wiſe. The word 2570, enchantment, 
has a double fignification ; and takes in both the charms of magick 
and the charms of eloquence, (See If. ili. 3.) So that inſlead of fay- 


ing, the words of a wiſe man's mouth are in grace, he might as well 


have ſaid that they are &n5, without any alteration in the ſenſe. The 
expreſſion, maſter of tbe tongue, is likewiſe applicable to a man WhO 


knows how to — his words as occaſion requires; and thereby to 
make 


——— — —ᷣ—̃ — = oO 
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make himſelf acceptable to every body. Thus from a maſter of the cy, v. 
tongue by office, who was not really maſter of what belonged to his 
employment (viz. UN?) to one who really had that accompliſhment, 
or rather an accompliſhment of the fame denomination, the tranſition 
Was eaſy, and natural. I do not know but that alluſion to the en- 
chanter, in oppoſition to the wiſe man, is ſtill carried on in what Solo- 
mon faith of the fool or man without experience in oppoſition to the 
fame, verſ. 12. The lips of a fool will fivallow up himſelf : at leaſt the 
fool here ſpoken of 1 18 very like the charmer mentioned by the ſon of 

$yrach (xii. 13. Tis i, E o01557%]ov) whom no body pities, 
when he is bit by the very ſerpent he ſhould have enchanted. 

F. 5. The tranſition from the image, to the ſubject repreſented by | 
it, xii. 7. is not as abrupt as at firſt one might imagine it is. Let us 
but conſider the ambiguity of the word d, and the double regard it 
may have, either to gardening or to the diſſolution of our body: Then 
that tranſition ſhall appear as natural, and as much in our Author's 
taſte, almoſt, as any in the whole book. The duſt returning into earth, 

as it was before, or rather upon the earth, as the Hebrew phraſe is, is 
generally underſtood of the human body, and there is no doubt but 

Solomon intended it ſhould be ſo Yet, if it was not on account of 
the following clauſe, and the ſpirit return unto God who gave it, where- 
by it appears that the ſacred Orator had ſomething nobler in view than 
a garden and an hydraulic engine, that return of the duſt upon the 
earth might very well be underſtood of the condition whereto a garden 
muſt be reduced, when the well, that had been provided with every 
conveniency to water it, and to lay the duſt, falls into the diſorders 
that were before deſcribed. Then indeed the duſt doth, eſpecially in hot 
countries, return upon the earth, as it was before ſuch conveniencies 
were provided. Thus theſe words are at the ſame time the conclu- 
hon of the ſimile, and the beginning of the application thereof. 
The paſſage is made ſo eaſy, that the hearer imagines he has ſtill the 
mage before his eyes, when he finds that io very object repre- 

ſented 
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Ch. V. ſented by that image has, in an OE manner, taken its 
place. 


ooght to be preſerved in a verſion, for, by confining to a particular 


ſome of the beauties of the original. But though you ſhould loſe none, 
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F. 6. By the foregoing alla it is plain that fore ambiguities 
meaning, an expreſſion that is capable of ſeveral, you may often loſe 


pay, though you could, by removing ambiguities, or otherwiſe parti. f 
cularizing what is left at large in the original, make the picture appear 


fairer than the life, or the tranſlation plainer and more beautiful than 
the original, yet it would {till be a fault, which a Tranſlator ſhould 
avoid as long as the language he writes in ſupplies him with words of * 
an equal import with thoſe of his Author. Not to be plainer, or more 1 
explicit, than Solomon, is a rule which the reader may eaſily obſerve 1 " 
have kept in view in ſeveral places of my verſion, where other inter- U 
preters have allowed themſelves more liberty. For inſtance, I did not 
think myfelf entitled to make Solomon's remark, i. 11. viz, that there | fr 
is no memorial of things that happened before &c. plainer than it appears 8 
to me to be in the original, which may equally admit of the two fol- Fe 
lowing interpretations. 1ſt, There is no fign appointed by nature, K 
whereby an event that happens for the firſt time is diſtinguiſhed from la 
that which is only repeated a new, in the courſe of natural revolu- ch 
tions. 2dly, There is nothing (in the courſe of natural revolutions, 1 
which is the only ſubject here ſpoken of) that deſerves to have the re- 1 
membrance of it preſerved by a monument, as being new and ſingu- ; ſee 
lar; for monuments are not erected for vulgar events. I dare not po- n 
ſitively define which of theſe two meanings the ſacred Orator had in 0 
view; and therefore it was my duty to leave the tranſlation ambi- — 
FSuous. Vet, from the lively interrogation that precedes this remark, A 
is there any thing that will ſay this is new? as well as from the an- ub 
nexed anſwer, it hath been already in the ages that were before us, one 5 
might perhaps be reaſonably induced to give the preference to the for- 4. 


mer interpretation. A thing that faith this 1s new, and a natural fign 


to 
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to diſtinguiſh that which is really ſo, are two notions chat have a very Ch. V. 

t affinity with each other. 

6. 7. The word oppreſſions, which is awe aſe of in the received 
verſion, iv. 1. is pretty general; yet it can ſcarcely take in all the in- 
ſtances mentioned by our Author, as having been the ſubject of his re- 
peated obſervations. It implies a notion of ſuperiority in the oppreſſor, 
and of inferiority in the ſufferer, that can tally with none of theſe in- 
ſtances beſides the firſt. But that notion is not always implied in the oy 
Hebrew word pUp, which is of a very general import, and means, 
Hiſea xii. 8. the injury done by a merchant to his cuſtomer, by mak- 
ing uſe of falſe ſcales. This induced me to chuſe the moſt indeter- 
minate Engliſh word wrongs, as the fitteſt to expreſs Solomon's moſt 
extenſive meaning, in this place, though I have not ſcrupled to make 
uſe of the word oppreſſion when the circumſtances allowed it. 

. 8. Men's irregular paſſions ariſe from the preſumed, * than 
from the intrinſic, value of things. Therefore, independently of the 
genuine ſignification of the word [M&D, which hath been already exa- 
mined in our firſt book, xvi. 8. it is properer to ſay (iv. 4.) that a man 
is envicd of his neighbour, on account of every ſucceſsful work, than to 
ſay the ſame of every right work, That which, by the event, gets 
the character of being right, whether it be ſo or not, is the object of 
envy ; and there is no reaſon why, without any authority from Scrip- 
ture, the ambiguity of a word, that is no where taken abſolutely for 
reitude, ſhould be removed. 
| 8.9. The Authors of the received verſion were right in preſerving 
the generality of Solomon's expreſſions, vii. 8. better is the end of a 
thing than the beginning thereof. The word 757 is general, and this 
text has no ſpecial circumſtance that ſhould confine it to e 
ſubject; eſpecially as the maxim, thus indeterminately expreſſed, is 
generally true, though not agreeable to the inclinations of him ub 
longs for nothing but novelties. They ſhould have remained in the 
lime generality, vi. 7. with reſpect to that expreſſion, his foul 2 not 

| be 
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Ch. V. be filed. Their rendering i it, the appetite 15 not filled, ſeems, after what | 


oy the {cries of the argument, and I did not ſcruple tranſlating i it accord- 


who allows ſuch wrong proceedings to take place, but will certainly, | 
at ſome time or other, ſet every thing right. I likewiſe choſe the 
ſenſe which ſeemed beſt to agree both with the context and with 
. truth, ix. 1. The expreſſion made uſe of by our Author is very ge- 
neral, Man knoweth neither love nor hatred. Vet this being mentioned 
in an inquiry concerning the choice which a man ought to make of a | 
certain courſe of life preferably to another, I think the moſt obvious 


ferable. 


conſider what you ſhould love or ſet your affections upon. But I do 


| which God ſtands affected towards men. His attributes are ſufficiently 
7 known, for any body to conclude, with certainty, that he loves the 
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goes before, to confine Solomon's meaning to the craving of hunger, 


which is directly contrary to his intention. The word 4: efires, being 
more general, and leſs ſubject to miſinterpretation, is nen pre- 


F. 10. It has coſt me ſome trouble to preſerve the 100040 of the i 
original 1 in ſeveral other places, and eſpecially (x11. 4.) in what is faid | 
of the grinding-maid. (See above, iii. 20.) But I did not think my- 8 
ſelf bound to remain in the dark, when the context explained what 
was obſcure in a ſingle word. Thus the general expreſſion will, which | 
was rendered in the received verſion, 'v. 8. by the ſtill more general 


word matter, and which, in itſelf, might equally be underſtood either 


of the determinations of men, or of the diſpenfation of Providence, 
ſeemed to me, in that place, to be determined to the latter ſenſe by 


ingly. The mention made, immediately before, of the fear of Col 
and, immediately after, of one who is above all, and watcheth the 

miſconduct of the higheſt among men, ſhews that the 47//, which the | 
facred Orator will not have us to be ſurprized at, is the will of him 


ſenſe is that whereby love and hatred are ſuppoſed to be metonymically 
taken for the objects of either; for, in making a choice, you muſt 


not ſee by what figure thoſe words can be underſtood of the manner in 


| Tighteob5 
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righteous, and hates the workers of iniquity, and, as to particular per- 


ſcience, which he has a right to look upon as the evidence of God, 


„ 
ſons, every man hath, within himſelf, the teſtimony of his own con- 


(1 John iii. 21.) and whereby he may be informed whether he de- 


ſerves love or hatred. But, for a man who looks no further than this 
earthly diſpenſation, and whoſe inducement to a choice muſt ariſe from 
the proſpect of happineſs, it may be a matter of doubt, whether un- 


happy virtue deſerves to be choſen before ſeemingly proſperous vice, 


All that is before him is vanity, and therefore it is hard for him to know 
what be ſhould either love or hate, as he does not find that either a virtuous 
or a vicious courſe is conſtantly rewarded. or puniſhed in this world. 


This interpretation may be confirmed from what is ſaid of the dead, 
erl. 6. that their ave, hatred, and envy are periſhed, which may con- 


veniently enough be underſtood of the objects of thoſe paſſions, 

F. 11. We have taken notice of ſome tranſitions that depend on the 
ſound, rather than on the meaning of the words, That trope, called 
by the Rhetors paronamaſs a, is very frequently uſed by all Eaſtern wri · 


ters, in other circumſtances, as well as in tranſitions. Dr. Leath ob- 


| ferves © that the Prophets, who were the Poets of the Hebrews, were 


extremely fond of that figure, which has a peculiar elegance in Ori- 
ental languages. It can ſeldom be preſerved in a tranſlation ; but it 
may ſometimes be proper to take notice of it, as the ſeeming oddity of 
ſome phraſes, and the choice of ſome particular expreſſions, can ſcarcely 
be accounted: for any ww way. This has already appeared in out 


obſervations on vii. 1, 6. (ſee above, i. 7. and may further appear 


from the concurrence * vod and (Pt in a place that has been cxa- 
mined above (iv. 14, 15.) Whatever may be the meaning of the 
word 1309, its being choſen, rather than any other word of the ſame 


import, to ſtand in oppoſition with jt (iv. 13.) ſeems to be Orig to 


* affinity of ſound, as much as to its ee | 
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8 1 2. To the paronomaſi a, which properly. conſiſts i in an alluGon to 


a a word independently of its ſignification, we may join another trope | 
uſed by Solomon, who ſometimes. ſets words near one another, on 


account of their being ſynonymous, when taken in a different ſenſe 


from that wherein he makes uſe of them. The reader may have taken 
notice of ſeveral inſtances of this trope in the foregoing obſervations, 


which it is not. poſſible for a Tranſlator to expreſs, ſo as to preſerve 


the energy of the original. Thus the alluſion to the primitive fignifi- 


cation of 50m, in the likening of 01/dom to light, (ii. 12. ſee: aboye, | 
ili. 31 ) cannot be but faintly expreſſed in any language wherein 14 
is no word that takes in all the different meanings of Son. The fame- 8 
neſs or affinity of ſignifcation, notwithſtanding the diverſity of ſound | , 


between 3p, {2, and Fut, v. 1. (ſee above, iv. 16.) is neceſſarily loſt 


Ch. VI. 


in a verſion, for want of expreſſions adequate to thoſe of the original; 


though the ſenſe wherein each of them, conſidered by itſelf, is taken 


in that particular place, may be ſufficiently explained. But it would | 
be endleſs to take notice of al the places when Wis obſeryation might 1 


be e age 


eee 
00 ode en and ellipſes. 


LL 2 have their peculiarities, hich A 1 it okien 
le for a Tranſlator to be at the fame time literal 


* intelligible. The order of the words muſt in ſome places be 


changed; and ſometimes words that are not in the original muſt be 


ſupplied;/ in order to make a complete ſenſe. - Oriental languages, 
eſpecially, abound in ellipſes and inverſions, that require more than an 


ordinary attention from an interpreter. who thinks it his duty to do 
| Juſtice to his original. Neither of theſe tropes muſt, under pretence 
of its being irequent, be HT to 2 be — where; nor are they, 


45 where 


/ 
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changed or ſupplied; but as the context and the nature of the ſubject 


ſtantly in view, and which ſometimes induced me to render ſome 
places as if there was neither inverſion or ellipfis | in the text, though I 
really thought, but had not reaſons ſufficient in my apprehenſion to 
convince others, that Solomon's meaning would be better expreſſed 
upon a ſuppoſition that he made uſe of theſe tropes. 

$. 2. This phraſe, whatſoever God ſhall do, the ſame fall be for ever; 
which is the moſt exact, and the moſt literal, tranſlation I could make, 
of the words of the original, iti. 14. does not ſeem to me to expreſs 
the true meaning of our Author. Vet as it may, though with ſome 


| ford a tolerable ſenſe ; I durſt not ſuppoſe an inverſion, which, in my 
opinion, would throw a great deal of light upon this, other wiſe intri- 
cate, paſſage. At firſt ſight theſe words ſeem to contain the Platonic 


its being to the immediate operation of the Almighty. But beſides 
the inconſiſtency of that doctrine (which, to obſerve it by the by, 
ſeems to have been broached, in order to introduce a multitude of /ub- 
ordinate creators, and of courſe. a multitude of ſubordinate objects of 
wrſhip) with the known ſyſtem. of Scripture, wherein many things 
are repreſented as periſhable, though God Almighty has made every 
thing in heaven and earth; beſides that inconſiſtency I ſay, which is a 
ſufficient reaſon to explode that interpretation, ſuch a point of doctrine 
would be brought here to no purpoſe. It wonld' be impoſſible any 


works of Providence. Thus, 20 be fer ever, cannot be underſtood of 
the permanency of thoſe works, which would be contrary to the na- 
ure and tranſitorineſs of all worldly things; bur o of their repetition. in 


points it out. Theſe are rules which J have endeavoured to keep con- 


difficulty, be connected with the ſeries of the argument, and thus af- 


doctrine (ſee PLAT0's Timeus) that nothing ſhall ever periſh that owes 


Way to connect it with the argument, For whatever is faid there, of 
the works of God, concerns not the works of the Creation, but the 


M m m 2 ſucceeding 


| where the original Author really made uſe of them, to be looked upon Ch. VI. 
as opportunities for arbitrary interpretations. Nothing muſt be either 


C8. VI. 
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LE 


ſacceeding ages. According to this interpretation, the meaning of the 


whole ſentence is; whatſoever God has done, or ſhall do, at any tine, i 
be will do it over and over again, whenever the like circumſtances re- 
quire the like conduct from his immutability. That ſenſe has nothing 


but what is perfectly agreeable to the known ways of Providence, nd 


Lally; he aſſerts the uniformity of God s Ways, not x only with reſpect 


tallies with the argument Solomon had in hand : But it happens to be 
ſo plainly expreſſed in the following verſe, that we cannot ſuppoſe it 


to be likewiſe contained 1n this, without charging our Author with a 


moſt unaccountable tautology. On the other hand, an idea which 


muſt be the ground-work of the whole obſervation, ſeems to be want- 
ing ; viz. that whatever happens in this world is God's own doing; 


for if that be not, at leaſt ſuppoſed, there can be no reaſon for ſaying 


that after that which was often before is come to pats, God ſhall re. 


guire or look for what formerly followed the ſame event. He can 
have no inducement either from his immutability, or from any other 
of his attributes, to bring back that which might be ſuppoſed to have 


been produced by other cauſes, but that only which he himſelf is the | 


Author of. The mention made, verſ. 13. of God's being the Author 
of whatever benefit or delight we can receive from earthly things, 
ſeems to prepare us for ſuch a general maxim. But, if the order of 


the words of the original is that of the ideas that are deſigned to be | 


thereby conveyed into our mind, that preparation is in vain, and, in- 


ſtead of three ideas, the firſt of which is linked with the third by the 
means of the ſecond, we muſt be ſatisfied with two, one of which is 


repeated twice over and over. A very inconfiderable inverſion might 
ſet this right, which perſuades me that the ſenſe is, Yhatſoever ſhall be 


for ever, God ſhall do it &c. Thus Solomon firſt acknowledges the | 


hand of God in every thing from which we can reap any advantage; 
then he enlarges that notion, and extends his acknowledgment of the 
government of Providence to all events without any exception; c- 
thing ſhall be ſuperadded to it, nor "ſhall any thing be taken from ii. 


— — 


to 


A 
TY 
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to paſt events, but likewiſe with reſpect to any thing that ſhall happen Ch. VI. 
hereafter in this world: What hath been; the ſame is now (or rather 
1 the ſame was often repeated) and that which yur: be Was often before, 
and God ſhall require that which followed. 
&; 3. I ſhall fay nothing in this place of iv. 13. as that ies has 
already been examined (ſee above, iv. 14. ) and the inverſion found not 
abſolutely neceſſary. I cannot ſay that it is peremptorily ſo neither, 
xii, 11. for there is no inverſion, properly ſpeaking, in the original. 
Yet the ſacred Orator's meaning muſt ſuffer, if the order of the He- 
brew words be exactly preſerved in Engliſh : For then it ſhall be per- 
plexed and intricate, I own this phraſe, The words of the wiſe like 
grads, and like garden -houſes planted the maſters of collections were given 
by one ſhepherd : this phraſe, I fay, is not quite unintelligible ; but its 
conſtruction is ſo different from the uſual way of ſetting words toge- 
ther, that it requires a great deal of attention before it is thoroughly 
underſtood : And then what do you find, but what is plainly expreſſed 
by a change of the paſſive into an active verb, and a ſlight inverſion 
in the order of the words? One ſhepherd gave the words of the wiſe, 
like goads, and appointed the maſters collections, like planted garden- 
houſes, This verſion has no regard for the athnab placed by the Ma- 
SRETHS between the verb and its nominatives (ſee 1. Obſ. xx1ii, 18.) 
in which it does not much differ from the received verſion, But if 
any body had a mind to fave that accent, I think it might eaſily be 
done by the means of the ellipſis, which all modern interpreters ſup- 
poſe to take place) in the firſt member of the ſentence ; provided the 
lame ellipſis be repeated in the ſecond member: Thus I would tranſ- 
ate the whole: The words of the wiſe are like goads, and the maſters of 
ullefions are like planted garden houſes : They were given by one ſhepherd; 
which, as to the turn of the phraſe, agrees with the verſion of Ge- 
Neva. As for the inſertion of the word by, before the maſters, which 
produces a ſenſe that no body can ever find in the original, do not 


2 See 3. Obf. 55 
know 
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el. ve know how it can. be excuſed. No elliplis can be here of any ſervice; | 
for a prepoſition, without which it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the 


agent, either from the inſtrument, or from the ſubject of the action, 
is not one of thoſe words that can be leſt out. 


Ds our tranſlation) J have followed that interpretation alſo,” Here J 


fy muſt own that ST. JzRoOM, by adding the word per, made out 4 ſenſe 


but that ſenſe is his own, and not Solomon's, which is plain enough 


without that addition; though the good Father miſtook it grofly. As 
for the LXX, the learned Biſhop did not conſider their text with fuf- | 


ficient attention, when he quoted them as accomnyiices of ST, JEROM's 
interpolation. 


thing as o agxov/]es, juſt as if we ſaid in Engliſh, ge of the Chancery, 
inſtead of, the Maſters in Chancery. 


Fg. 4. No ellipſis ought to be ſuppoſed, nor ought any ſupplement fo | 
be introduced, till it is apparent that the Author left a blank to be 


filled: And then the ſupplement ought to be made out from the con- 
text, and not taken up at random, or arbitrarily, If the punctation of 
the Maſoreths be right, iii. 18. whereby the cg of c is made the calc 


of the verb, the turn is evidently elliptical, for then God being the I 
Agent, and the verb in the infinitive, there muſt be another verb ina | 
definite mood, in order to determine what God doth with reſpect o 


that infinitive, Now Solomon, after conſidering the defign of the Al- 
mighty, with reſpect to himſelf, in ſuffering confuſion and diſorders 
ſeemingly to prevail in this world, viz. finally to juſtify his ways, by a 
judgment, wherein all wrongs and grievances ſhall be redreſſed, might 
naturally be ſuppoſed to conſider God's purpoſe, with reſpect to thoſe 


Wha are, either ſufferers by that confuſton, or the inſtruments of the 
ſufferings 


Biſhop PaTrick en- 
; deavours to countenance that inſertion by authority, A poor prop 
when reaſon fails! * After all that may be ſaid on this ſubject, fays | 
« þs, ſince I find not only the Vulgar, but the LXX making out the 
e ſenſe, by adding the word per and Woe (as we do the word by | in | 


They did not add the word wages, but made uſe of 
that word to anſwer the Hebrew word y. Of aps is the fame | 
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üerings of their fellow · creatures: Therefore that purpoſe, if not po- Ch. VI. 
ſtively expreſſed, may fill up the Vacancy, in caſe there is any left, by. 

; manifeſt ellipſis. Thus, if that ellipſis i is real, one might look upon 
the ſacred Orator's meaning as expreſſed in theſe words: I concluded 
with myſelf, with reſpect to the children of men, that God propoſes to, 
purify them &c, This ſhould appear the moſt probable, as our condi- 
ton in this world really is, according to God's appointment, and in- 
dependently of this text, a ſtate of trial and purgation, But God 8 
power, or what God migbt do, the ſupplement inſerted in the received 
rerfion, and even without the uſual intimation that it is a ſupple- 
ment, ſeems to be quite foreign to the ſeries of the argument. The 
rendering Y 70 purify them, needs no apology, as this 1s one of the. 
beſt known Genifications of YM, and that verb, upon the ſuppoſition 
that 2735 is derived from an irregular radix, is looked upon, by the 
bet Grammarians, as the root of that word. The Authors of the re- 
ceired verſion, who rendered it 70. manifeſt, muſt have derived it from, 
W, whereby Solomon is ſuppoſed, without any neceſſity, to haye 
committed an irregularity, in dropping the x. But, though that de- 
mation was allowed, as the caſe would ſtill be the ſame, with reſpect 
to the ellipſis, we ſhould only be led into a new inquiry, viz. how 
God's deſign, in ſuffering the above-mentioned confufion to prevail, 
an be fo manifeſt nen. And here I muſt obſerve, 1ſt, that the proper 
\ynification of Na is 79 remove all that is an obſtacle to the clear per- 
ation of an object; 2dly, that the ſubje& here ſpoken of is not any 
puticular ſet of men, but mankind in general, DWKN 22 then, if 
W be. the word, the fenſe muſt be, that that confuſion is a means 
dorded to men by the hand of Providence, in order to enable them 
v form right notions of their condition in this world ; and, by ra- 
Moving all prejudices, to conclude that they are lrutes to themſelves, 
be moſt accomplithed. knowledge of men, deftitute af Revelation, 
bring that which ends in an. humble confeſſion of his i ignorance. But 


Us is a little far-fetched, and ſeems quite foreign to the deſign of 
5 this 
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Cu. vi. this place. After all, I think it is better to acknowledge that there is 
no ellipſis at all in this place, whereby the ſentence is made Plain and 

eaſy, Sce 2. O. vii. 6. 

F. 5. It cannot be denied but 5, even after the verb 18 ſome- 

times has no other uſe but to mark the ſubject upon which the action 
ſignified by that verb is exerciſed ; but in other paſſages it does more M 
Properly ſignify the place wherein that ſubject lies, whether that place 

be literally or metaphorically underſtood. Thus, 1 ii. 13. the labour of 1 

men is not the ſubject ſeen or enjoyed, but that in which the ſubject E 

* ſeen, viz. good, is found. This ſeems to be the caſe, even in ſome 
paſſag s where the ſubject ſeen is not expreſly mentioned, as PC. liv. 9. 
mine eye faw Id mine enemies. Pf. lix. 11. God will make me ſee Ix thijp i 
that envy me. Pl. exii. 8, He ſhall fee Ix thoſe that di efireſs bim. Pl. 
cxviii. 7. T ſhall fee 1N thoſe that hate me; in all which places the Au- 
thors of our verfion very properly ſupplied his or my defire, before the | 
word upon, which they made uſe of inſtead of in to render the 3. 
The ſame elliptical phraſe ſeemed to me to be employed by Solomon, | 
iti. 22. Who ſhall bring him back to ſee in (% MX) that which ſeal 
be after bim ; and I thought, the propereſt word, to be ſupplied, was 
that which the Author himſelf had expreſſed a few verſes before, | 
iii. 13. Even that a man ſhould eat and drink, and sR E Goo in all bis 
labour, that iife If ts a gift of God. Now as ſeeing good is a known | 
 Hebraiſm for enjoying, or receiving advantage, I made uſe of the latter 
expreſſion, verſ. 13. and of the former, verſ. 22. whereby the ſenſe | 
of this laſt place is made plainer, and the reaſon aſſigned for the truth 
of this propoſition, there is nothing better in man's labour, than that le 
ſhould take pleaſure in it, is expreſſed with more propriety than by 
uſing the word ſee ; for that word has not as comprehenſive a ſignifica- | 
tion in Engliſh as it has in Hebrew. Some of theſe obſervations may 
alſo be applied to another elliptical phraſe of our Author, v. 10. ali 


1 been —_— W 1. Obſ. xix. 5. 
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d. 6, If the Maſorethic reading be complete at the latter end of v. 1. Ch. VI. 
and no ellipſis be allowed in that place, no fault can be found with 
the tranſlation of the LXX, ſuch as it ſtands in our copies, g klo 
doorts TE wolf Ka, they know not to do evil, Yet as that enco- 
mium is beſtowed on thoſe whom the ſacred Orator tiles ignorant or 
fools, the abſurdity of that meaning is obvious. The reading of the 
Chaldee Paraphraſt, which may be preſumed to have been the ori- 
ginal reading, ſolves that difficulty. For, as the good and the evil 
(ſce 1. O. xxiii. 20.) are thereby put upon a level, ſo the true reſpect 
is pointed out in which the fools are deficient. It is not in doing: for 
that would reduce them to a thorough inactivity. It muſt be in that 
knowledge, or rather that needful and conſiderate diſpoſition, which 
is here recommended, in oppoſition to the defect for which theſe fools 
re cenſured. But, without adopting that reading, the matter may be 
cared up if we do, with the generality of modern interpreters, ſup- 
ply ſome word, whereby the doing of evil ſhall be fixed upon thoſe 
whom Solomon plainly intended to cenſure. Now this ſupplement 
muſt agree with the deſign of the text, in ſhewing the diſpoſition 
which is recommended, and that which is blamed, in the fulleſt and 
moſt direct oppoſition to each other; and that watchfiulneſs is the diſ- 
polition recommended needs no proof; keep thy foot &c. Therefore 
the fault againſt which we are warned muſt be heedleſneſs. Thus far 
we are led by the context, and the particular ſyntaxis of this paſſage 
 ſhews that we are not led aſtray. For what GussET1vs obſerves con- 
cerning the uſe of a 5 prefixed to a ſubſtantive after , PC. Ixix. 6. 
appears to me (upon conſidering ſeveral paſſages where that conſtruc- 
tion takes place, as Eccleſ. iv. 13. vi. 8. x. 15. Exod. xxxvi. 1. 
King. v. 6. 2 Chron. ii. 7, 14. If. I. 4.) to be equally true when that 

is prefixed to an infinitive, The true import of that phraſe is, cog- 
mſcere quomodo ſe res habeat quoad. Thus the ellipſis in hand muſt be 
reſolved into, not knowing what belongs to doing evil, or ignorant of 
hoe rules of conduct whereby one may avoid doing evil. This it is 

Non that 
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Ch. VI. that makes people. heedleſs, and is better expreſſed by faying, they 


know not when, than they know not that they do evil, as this laſt expreſ- 


ſion might ſeem to imply that the (DDD) ignorant do a wrong ac- 
tion in bringing their oblations into the houſe of God, a cenfure 1 


take to be foreign to the ſacred Writer's intention. 


—""& 4% "08 obſcurity of vii. 27, 28. is owing to the ſeveral ellipſes, 
which are in a manner heaped up in that place; or rather, to the in- 


terpreters looking for ſupplements in their own imagination, inſtead 
of taking them from the very ſubject in hand. Firſt, there is an el- 
lipſis of a verb; and that verb, which is only underſtood, muſt be 


ſuch as to expreſs the nature of Solomon's endeavours, in order to find 


out what he calls Pa&n. Behold this have I Hund, one by one to find 
out Pawn. The turn of that phraſe ſeems to hint, that what was 
found, is different from that which was looked for, and this is fully 


: confirmed by what follows, which my foul ſeeketh Jill, without being 
able to find it. Therefore, as Solomon's diſcovery relates to ak I 


any ſignification of on that implies no notion of reckoning, is pre- 
ferable to that of account, which was choſen by the Authors of the 
received verſion, and induced them to ſupply the verb counting. Now 


pen is a word of a very looſe and general import, as may appear 
from the different words that anſwer its root 28 in the LXX : I Z 


rendered it, vii. 29. by the moſt general word device, and I do not 
know but it might be rendered, vii. 25, the ingenious inventions, or 
the account, or the proportion of things, as well as the reaſon; but its 
moſt proper ſignification certainly is that of reaſon; and none tallies 


better with the circumſtances of the text in hand. For it is plain, 
from the context, that the thing, which the ſacred Orator had been 
ſo anxious to diſcover, was the reaſon of a fact, the truth of which he 


had found confirmed by repeated experience. That fact had been 
mentioned in the 26th verſe, viz. that the arts and wiles of women 


are ſuch, that it is next to impoſſible men ſhould avoid being en- 


ſnared by them, The reaſon of ſo ſurprizing a phenomenon mult — 
parent J 


"vp 
FE. 
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was more to Solomon's purpoſe than to examine them one by one, in 


order to diſcover it. Accordingly he mentions them (for the feminine 


termination of the words one by one, in the original, leaves no doubt 
as to the ſubject of the ſentence) as the means whereby he had en- 
deavoured to come at the knowledge of that reaſon. As for the man- 
ner of his proceeding with reſpect to women, he leaves it unexpreſſed. 


But counting them would be ſuch an odd way of inquiring into that 
matter, that I hope the Reader will excuſe me if I alledge no other 


motive for rejecting that ſupplement. «The readieſt and moſt natural 


way to ſupply the verb that is wanted, is certainly to take it from the 


Author's own expreſſions in the following verſe, where he faith, he 


was ſtill ſeeking or examining; eſpecially as examining the ſeveral in- 


dividuals, was a very likely method to diſcover the Principle of what 
was found to be common to the whole ſpecies, 


g. 8, But the more he ſought, the more he was. convinced that the 
4d was the only thing he could diſcover, and that the reaſon of it 


was ſtill a ſecret. However, he found that as extenſive as women's 


power over men may be, it is not quite irrefiſtible ; but the manner 
in which he expreſſes the ſucceſs of his reſearches, in that reſpect, is ſo 


elliptical, that the interpreters are-prodigiouſly puzzled, to find out his 


true meaning. One man among a thiuſand have I found, but a 2007148. 


among them all I did not find. Here is a double ellipſis, : rather. of ſenſe 
than of words; for whatever is wanting muſt be left ſo in the verſion, 


as well as in the original. What ſort of a man is he who is ſo ſeldom 
found? who is this rara avis in terris? What ſort of a woman is 
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ſhe who was fought for in vain, by a man of Solomon” $ knowledge 
and experience? Commentators here give a looſe to their! inventive fa- 
culty, and will anſwer theſe queſtions from their pretended knowledge 
of the nature of the ſubject, inſtead of conſidering what a more know- 
ing man than themſelves had ſaid of it before, Thus one will have 
it that Solomon found a few chaſte men, but zo chaſte women. An- 

Nnnz2 © other, 
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rarently lie in the original frame of women, and therefore nothing Ch. VI. 
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other, that there is no ſuch thing as a good woman another, that I | 
there is no reaſonable women; another, that though women are capa. ll 


ble of any other improvement, none of them has that force of under. 8 
ſtanding that is requiſite for philoſophical diſquiſitions. In fine, there 
is ſcarcely any trivial abuſe of womankind, but has been fathered on 
the ſacred Orator, on account of this paſſage. I ſhall not loſe my 
time in confuting all thoſe interpretations, ſome of which are ſcurri- 


lous, and unworthy of the gravity of ſuch a work as this, and others 


evidently falſe, and proved ſuch by daily experience. I ſhall only ob- I 


_ ſerve, that the only ſupplement that can be had from the context, is 
that which I have expreſſed in my paraphraſe ; viz. that Solomon 
found moſt men ſo diſpoſed, as to be eafily taken in the ſnares that 


are laid by women ; there being but very few to whom this part of 1 
his obſervation can be applied, he that is good in the preſence of CG 


ſhall eſcape from ber; and, with reſpe& to women, that they all an- 


ſwer the character he had given of their ſex, verſ. 26. without its be- 
ing poſſible to find a ſingle one that is not like a band of hunters, out 
of whoſe hand the fugitive deer ſeldom eſcapes. Thus Solomon doth 


in a manner fill up the vacancies that are ſeemingly left in the text, 


and ſaith nothing but what may be reconciled with daily experience, 
and is agreeable both to ſeveral ſentences in the book of Proverbs, and 


to an opinion which we find current among the Jews in later ages, 


viz, that the means employed by the female to bring the male part of 
mankind into ſubjection are almoſt infallible. The Author of the Teſ- 
tament of the twelve Patriarchs, who muſt certainly have been one i 
of that nation, introduces Reuben ſaying, that an Angel of the Lord 


told him, that women, though deſtitute of ſtrength, find ways and | 


means to chain down men, and to bring them to their wicked ends. 
Te igyy uxparui(Cer, an expreflion not unlike that of our Author, 
her bands are bands. Teſt. Reub. F. 5. Juda was alſo told by an An- 
gel, it ſeems, that omen will for ever exerciſe an abſolute empire over 
the King and over the pocr, and take away the glory of the king, tht | 
r — — — OO power 
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power of the valiant, and the ſupport of the poor. Teſt. Jud. F. 15, Cu, VI. 


"Th all are brought under the yoke, according to the ſaying of Zoro- 
babel, 1 Eſdras iv. 22. O ye men—you muſt know that women have domi- 
non over you. Let us obſerve however, that being good ſeems to be 


the beſt preſervative againſt the ſpells of women, which induced me 


to preſerve that expreſſion of the original, verſ. 26. and not to change 
it, as the Authors of the received verſion did, into that which is the 


infallible effect of being oy good, viz, Pleafing God, but not the 
thing itſelf. 


d. 9. I ſhall add nothing to what hath been lid, 1. Obſ. xix. 9. "of 


the ellipſis which muſt, of neceſſity, be admitted, viii, 2. (if we will 
preſerve the reading of the MasoReTHs) becauſe, notwithſtanding my 


conforming to cuſtom in the verſion of that paſſage, I incline to give 


the preference to the reading of the LXX, that requires no ellipſis. 
Another ellipſis may be faved, viii. 8. by the conſtruction I propoſe 
| (above, iii. 5) to put in that place on the word ; for, on the one 
hand, there is no probability in the interpretation that makes theſe 


words, there is no power againſt the day of death, a mere repetition of 
what was ſaid immediately before; and, on the other, if, to avoid 
that inconveniency, we render y anger, as very well we may, then 
an ellipſis muſt be ſuppoſed to make the ſenſe complete, Who can 


fay, that no man hath power over wrath to reſtrain anger? The maxim, 
when thus generally expreſſed, can be underſtood of none but a man's 
own paſſion, which it 1s undoubtedly in his power to moderate ; 
therefore ſomething muſt be ſupplied to limit the ſenſe, and determine 
| Whoſe wrath it is that no man can mitigate. It muſt certainly be that 
of another, and the context offers no one more likely to be underſtood 
than the king, whoſe mouth and countenance we are directed to ob- 
ſerve, verſ. 2. 

g. 10. By the plaineſt and moſt unexceptionable rule of Grammar, 
a pronoun, being inſtead of a noun, muſt have an antecedent, or a 


receding noun to which it correſponds, Therefore if ever we find a 
pronoun 
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On. vi. 00 without ſuch a noun expreſſed, we muſt conclude there iz ? | 
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an ellipfis. Thus, viii. 16. he does not fee ſleep, makes no complete 
ſenſe till you know who is that he; which being not expreſſed, we 
might be at a loſs how to determine it, if the turn of the ſentence, and 
the manifeſt alluſion to i. 13. did not ſufficiently ſhew that man, at 


Ba is the ſubject here ſpoken of, 


8 0 


CHAPTER VII. 


wed the e neſt of minding the proper force ani / 'onification of Te 1 . 1 
Prepofi Hons, ren, Se. 9 


Cn. VII. 6. 3. NE of the moſt common reproaches thrown upon Scripture 


by the ſticklers for another rule of faith, is that like, to uſe 
1 own expreſſions, a wax noſe and a leaden rule, it can be turned 


any way, at pleaſure. I am afraid ſome interpreters have given too 


much room for that cavil, by the looſe way in which they ſuppoſe our 


ſacred books to have been written. Not ſatisfied with the pretended 


® interchangeableneſs of ſome, letters, they often confound together va- 
rious tenſes, diverſe- prepoſitions, and other particles, each of which muſt 
have their proper force and ſignification; or elſe every Hebrew book | 
muſt be a very chaos, rudis indigeſtague moles, and contain non bent | 
Jundtarum diſcordia ſemina rerum. Some tenſes indeed may be regu · 


larly converted into others, as to the meaning: But as long as this is 


done according to fixed rules, and by virtue either of the poſition, or 


of ſome adjoined particle, there can be no inconveniency in it. What 


I blame is, the arbitrary rendering of a future by a preterit, or of a 


preterit by a future, &c. Participles may often be rendered by an in- 
dicative, becauſe the verb ſubſtantive is often either expreſſed or un- 
derſtood with them. But when there is no ſuch reaſon, you often 
change the ſenſe, and e at leaſt deface the — of 5 ori- 


2 see 1. Obſ. ii. 1. 
ginal, 
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PE by altering the turn. Which of theſe was the caſe, i. 5, 6. 1 Ch, VII. 


will not take upon me to determine: but ſince the participles might 


be preſerved in Engliſh, I thought it was better to preſerve them. J 


likewiſe preſerved the active NY, ix. 1 5. and gave that ſentence the 
fame turn which is given it by the LXX, though the Modern, after 


the Vulgate, thought proper to tranſlate as if they read N:. 


& 2. I can ſee no reaſon for changing the tenſe employed by the 
facred Writer, ii. 25. in propoſing a kind of challenge. The defign. 


of the parentheſis contained in that verſe, is to fix the attention on, 
or to give a new proof of the foregoing obſervation, viz, that earthly 


enjoyments are not properly the reſult of men's labour, but free gifts 
from God. To this effect it was, at leaſt, as fit to argue from that 


which could never happen in time to come, as from any thing that 


had happened before. Therefore I rendered Solomon's bow 12 in the 
future, «cho ſhall eat? That tenſe is often made uſe of inſtead of the 
imperative, and in many caſes it is indifferent which of the two you- 
_ employ, But to render it by the infinitive (as moſt modern verſions. 


do, viii. 3.) is quite arbitrary; eſpecially as by the particular circum- 


ſtances of this text it makes the facred Orator ſay the very reverſe of 


W what he really ſaith. That he meant to ſay, go Li's the king's pre- 


ſence, is plain not only from his uſing the future P H, but likewiſe : 
from his adding immediately after, 4 not lay &c. yet he is made to- 


ly, be not haſty to go. 

§. 3. The agreement and diſagreement of 1 in the received 
verſion, iii. 14. are both equally without foundation; and. of fo much 
more conſequence, as the paſſage being intricate (ſee above, vi. 2.) the 
leaſt difference between the original and the verſion may more eaſily 
miſlead the unwary reader. Why ſhould ny! and dy be both ren- 
dered deer in the preſent? Why ſhould the () charaQteriſtic of the 
future be laid aſide in ny, and not in Mm? If one may rely on the 
moſt general rules of Hebrew grammar, the ) prefixed: to the verb 
V, xi. 8, ſhould be reckoned a copyerbive h. on account of the fore- 


going 
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Ch. VII. going future “, Even though we ſhould read, with ſome ancient 
interpreters, Y inſtead of 931, and 3 ought ſtill to be rendered in 
the future. What feaſon then could induce the Authors of the re- 
ceived verſion to change that expreſs future into an imperative? Let 

him remember. Were they deceived by ancient verſions? (See 1. Obſ. 
ix. 21.) Mr. Lt CLERc hath not the fame excuſe to plead, and 
yet he does not alledge one ſingle reaſon to juſtify his rendering, in 
that ſame verſe, the future v. by the preterit, contrary to the ſenſc 
« pf all ancient interpreters, and to what: the context requires. By that 
change, he makes the days of darkneſs ſignify paſt adverſity. But how 
does that tally with Solomon's ſuppoſition, that the man he is ſpeak- 
ing of has lived in an uninterrupted courſe of pleaſurable enjoyments? MW 
Theſe days of darkneſs can mean nothing elſe in this place than, ei- [= 
ther future misfortunes, or rather the unavoidable fate of all mankind, 


death, the thought of which naturally produces the following con- _— 

_ clufion, viz, that all that is paſt is vanity, I fay all that is paſt, for 13 pla 
X2 may as well ſignify what is gone, as what is coming (Abraham's be- Wl ** 
ing 222 &, Gen. xxiv. 1. does not mean that his days were 10 {I bre 
come, but that he was gone in years) and therefore that meaning muſt | 1 take 
be choſen which tallies the beſt with the context. But Solomon had 1 per ſe 
ſaid nothing from which any body can ever be ſuppoſed to infer, that M This 
all that cometh is vanity. The fame conſtruction ſhould likewiſe be bon, 
put on the participle 2X2, ii. 16. in order to preſerve the proper g- . 
nification of the preterit y 7s or was forgotten, which was, with- . Waun 
out any reaſon, changed into a future, by the Authors of the received f e 
verſion. But we ſhall have another ee of ſpeaking « of this know 
paſſage, 3. O. in Hg. ? often 
&. 4. The greateſt richneſs of the Hebrew * chiefly conſiſts in © ly 

its numerous conjugations, each of which has its peculiar energy, and * Ob 


does accordingly vary and multiply the ſignification of the verbs. But ; 
if that force and propriety be once laid aſide, without very urgent 


reaſons taken from ths | text itſelf, and corroborated with parallel in- j 
ſtances, 
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ſtances, and if the conjugations be confounded together, Hebrew wri- Ch. VII. 
tings may ſoon be turned into whatever any reader pleaſes. It is to 
be wiſhed ancient interpreters had been more conſtantly exact in that 
reſpe& than we find ſome of them were ; eſpecially as their miſtakes 
have been often adopted by the modern. The active import of the 
conjugation bil is well known. Why then was it neglected by the 
LXX and by ST. JEROM in n, i. 16? And why did moſt mo- 
dern interpreters either preſerve the paſſive turn of the ancient, or at 
leaſt introduce a paſſive fignification under an active or neutral turn ? 
The Authors of the received verſion ſeem to have made uſe of the laſt 
mentioned expedient : for what is their I am come to great eſtate, of 
which there is not a word in the original, but the epeyarutyy of the 
LXX, I was made great? I own MN, though in biphil, often has 
the reciprocal ſignification of hithpahel; but then it is deſtitute of the 
moſt infallible characteriſtic of an active verb, a caſe; whereas in this 
place it has one, in common with another verb of the ſame conjuga- 
tion, pm, that is joined with it by the copulative particle ). There- 
fore it muſt be conſtrued with the ſubſtantive w/dom, and cannot be 
taken in any but an active ſignification, which leaves no room for the 
perſonal grandeur and great eſtate mentioned by ſo many tranſlators. 
This is ſo evident, that no body looks for any but the active ſignifica- 
tion, ii. 4. where that ſame verb governs the ſubſtantive yd. 

9. 5. As the office of prepoſitions is to ſpecify in what reſpect the 
nouns governed by them belong to the ſentence, a Tranſlator muſt be 
very Cautious not to miſtake or confound their proper ſignifications. I 
know the generality of Grammarians look upon & and by as being 
often ſynonymous; and I have no occaſion to enter into the contro- 
verſy whether they are really ſo or not. But this is certain, that each 
of therp have their peculiar meaning, diſtinct from that of the other, 
and I can ſee no reaſon why the peculiar energy of y ſhould not be 
expreſſed, i. 16. where Solomon repreſents himſelf, in moſt verſions, 
a ſuperior in wiſdom to all men who had ever been in Jeruſalem, 
OOO | ; though 


Ch. VII though he really ſpeaks of thoſe only who had exerciſed ſome magil: 
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tracy orer that city. If theſe prepoſitions are taken for each other, 
it is only in a few places, where the circumſtances leave no room for 
the proper fignification. Then it is a kind of catachreſis, which is not 
to be drawn into a precedent, for paſſages where there are no ſuch. 
urging circumſtances. Therefore Zowards and upon ought not to be 
indiſcriminately uſed to render theſe two prepofitions, but each of them g 
ought conſtantly to retain its proper place, whenever the circumſtances | 
of the paſſage can permit. How much more when they require it! 
which I take to be the caſe when Sx and hy are diſtinguiſhed from 
each other, by their junction with divers ſubſtantives in one ſentence, 
What muſt we imagine in that caſe, but that the Author intended we 
thould conſider thoſe feveral nouns in the different lights which the 
proper ſignification of theſe particles ſhew them in? This may be eaſily 
applied to xii. 6. and I ſhall not repeat here what has been already 
faid of that paſſage. (See above, iii. 25.) But I cannot help obſerving, 
that the overlooking of that difference in the next verſe, has been the 
occaſion of a miſtake, from which the enemies to revealed Religion 
might take a handle to impeach Solomon's orthodoxy on a very im- 
portant point: and I am concerned to ſee that a man of Mr. L 
Cxxac's parts ſeems to fide with the ſacred Orator's accuſers. That 
learned man gives. it to underſtand, in his long note upon xii. 7. that 
the reverſion of the fpirit unto God, is nothing, in Solomon's opinion, 
but a reſuſion into God, the original principle from which our ſouls 
were torn, according to moſt ancient Gentile Philoſophers. ** Ut cor- 
“ pus reverſum in terram deſinit eſſe corpus humanum & diſſolvitur; 
ita SpIRIrus rediens ad Deum eam pati mutationem, credere potuit 
Salomo, qua deſinebat eſſe ſpiritus humanus.” Had this been So- 
lomon's meaning, the reverſion to earth, and the reverſion to God, mult 
| have been expreſſed by the ſame prepoſition, as they are in Mr. Ls 

CLERC's verſion.:. redeat. quidem pulvis An terram, ubi antea erat, re- 
wertatur que ſpiritus AD Deum qui eum dedit. But the Hebrew writer 
2 e 
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took care to expreſs the manner of the body's reverſion by the prop6- 0 Ch, VII. 


ſtion by, and the manner of the ſpirit's reverſion by d. The like 
accuracy of diſtinction is very obſervable, in what is ſaid of the origin 
both of our ſoul and body. EIcHARMUs, whoſe words are quoted 
by Mr. LE CLERC, as an illuſtration of our Author's, makes uſe of 
the ſame words to _ the origin of both, from different principles. 
Euvnpil x diexpily x9 ormofler dhe ule wd” ya few és yas, UH 
3 aww. They were buddled in the whole; they were ſe Harated from it; 

they returned again to the place from which they came: The earth in 
earth, the ſpirit above. Here the ſpirit as well as the body is ſaid to 
have made part of, and to have been ſeparated or torn from that 
whereunto it returns. But Solomon expreſsly diſtinguiſhes the human 
ſpirit from that being towards which it returns, as much as the giver 
is diſtinct from the gift. Of the body he declares that it muſt return 


as it was before, into earth: but of the ſpirit he faith it ſhall return 


9 or towards him who Gave it. The body was duſt, and ſhall be duſt 


again: but as for the ſoul, Solomon does not ſay either that it was 


God, or a portion of God; or that it ſhall ever be ſo. What then does 
he ſay? I think he defines nothing, but leaves the future Rate of our 
ſpirit to God, who has given it ; and to whom it muſt return, to be 
diſpoſed of by him as he ſhall think proper. 


F. 6. Interpreters have made as free with the inſeparable, as with 


the ſeparate prepoſitions ; but I ſhall content myſelf with mentioning 
a few inſtances, wherein I think the proper force of the 5 and 2 has 


been neglected, to the great prejudice of the ſenſe. The neglect of a 
o prefixed to the affix C twice repeated, iii, 18, 19. was the occa · 
bon of imputing unto our Author, as his own fixed opinion, what 
he expreſsly repreſents as the reſult of appearances, beyond which it 
is ſcarcely poſſible for a man to go, who is left 7 himſelf. But as 
this paſſage has been already examined (Eflay, ch. ii. F. 3. No 1.) I 
hall only add here, that the treble repetition of the pronoun S, 
twice without prepoſition, and once with a 3 5, has ſomething 

on o o 2 - ſo 


P 
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Ch. VII. fo remarkable in it, that it is ſurpriſing how any interpreter could help 
taking notice of Solomon's deſign in inſiſting ſo much on that part of 
the ſentence. They all very well underſtood that DN wn dyn, 
ix. 13. meant, it appeared great unto me. How comes it they did not 
likewiſe perceive that BT dn dong means, they appear a brute to 
themſelves ? | : 
The mutual dependance between two verbs, one of which is go- 
verned by the other, and put in the infinitive with a prefixed 5, does 
not appear to me to have been hitherto ſufficiently obſerved. At leaſt 
it was not conſtantly kept in view by the Tranſlators of the Bible. 
The uſe of the © is to ſhew, that the action ſignified by the infinitive 
is the end or term aimed at by whoever is the nominative of the go- 
verning verb. Therefore, in general, the agent muſt be the fame, 
that is to ſay, if that infinitive be reſolved into another mood, the 
nominative of the word into which it is reſolved muſt be the ſame 
with that of the governing verb; Or, if there be any variation from 
that rule, it muſt be when the ſignification of the governing verb takes 
in the whole ſhare of the action that belongs to its nominative ; for 
then the activity required for accompliſhing the end is transferred to 
the caſe of that verb: And that exception (if it be an exception) is na- 
turally applicable to all verbs that import command, coaction, advice, 
influence, and ſuch like. Accordingly we find that conſtruction gene- 
rally takes place through the whole Scripture, and if the interpreters 
have ſometimes allowed themſelves the liberty to introduce different 
| agents, a little attention may convince the Reader that the original did 
not require it, and that, as it is the caſe in ſome places of the book 
of Eccleſiaſtes, they rather did thereby perplex or ſpoil the ſenſe of 
the Author. But in order to make a proper application of that rule, 
the genius of the Eaſtern conjugations muſt be conſidered, leſt we 
ſhould aflign a wrong agent. The paſſive conjugations, for inſtance, - 
muſt be reſolved into their active, as i. 1 5. po „zy x5 Wb, my 


be tranſlated, no one bath power to make that ſñraight which is crooled, 5 
m 2 elſe 
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elle we muſt ſay of the ſubject, with reſpect to the paſſive, what we Ch. VII. 
ſaid of the agent with reſpect to the active conjugation. Again, the 
verb ſubſtantive, whether expreſſed or underſtood, muſt often be re- 
ſolved into the poſſeſſive, as iii. 2, 3, &c. vii. 3, 6. But above all, 
the peculiar force of the conjugation biphil muſt be particularly minded: 
for as the action in that conjugation is double, ſo there is a double 
agent, and from thence it ſeems the action of the ſubſequent infinitive 
may be aſcribed to either. 'Thus Deuter. xxvi. 17. the nominative of 
one of the infinitives governed by 9e, viz. mv", is he who was 
-made to ſpeak, and the nominative of the other infinitives, governed 
by that ſame verb, is the people who had prevailed upon God to ſpeak. 
But, in general, he who is made to act is the agent of the governed. 
infinitive ; and this may be reduced to the above-mentioned exception. 
of the verbs of influence, which, properly ſpeaking, is but an explana- 
tion of the rule. Thus, iii. 22. MX VI! 12. is properly. who ſhall 
make him COME BACK fo ſee, See allo v. 18. vi. 2. That exception 
takes in likewiſe v. 12. where the whole action of ſatiety being ex- 

- erted on the Rich, there remains no nominative for W499 70 fleep, but 
he upon whom that action was exerted. Thus far the manner in 
which all interpreters rendered this conſtruction confirms my rule, 

I now come to places, the meaning of which has been either miſtaken 
or but partly underſtood, by not attending to it. I endeavoured to- 
expreſs the ſenſe of ii. 26. where God is ſaid to give the ſinner a trou- 

| bleſem occupation, that he may gather and heap up to give to the good: 
but am ſenſible I fall very ſhort-of the energy of the original, wherein 
the actions of gathering, and heaping, and giving to tbe 2 is, by the / 
means of this ſyntaxis, plainly aſcribed to God, as well as that of giving 

a trcubleſom occupation to the ſinner ; and the finner is only repreſented 
as an inſtrument in the hand of God for performing thoſe actions. 

And that this is not a forced conſtruction, but the genuine meaning 

of this paſſage, appears from the whole tenor of this and the tuo 
Preceding verſes, The propriety of the end ſaid, in two places, i. 13. 
| Lo and 
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nd} ili. 70. to have been intended by the Almighty, in giving @ frou- 


lſom occupation to the ſons of man, is ſcarcely perceivable i in any ver- 


ſion, and is quite deſtroyed in fome. (See 1. O. xvi, 2.) The moſt 
tolerable conſtruction put upon theſe paſſages is, that God's purpoſe is 
that men ſhould be exercifed therein. But is not that making the end 
and the means to be one and the ſame thing? Beſides, a ſignification 
is thereby given to My, which it may very reaſonably be queſtioned 
whether it be ever capable of receiving. Now let but the proper force 


both of the 5 prefixed to an infinitive, and of the 3 after dy be conſi- 


dered, and then, without receding from the moſt common acceptation of 


that verb, theſe paſſages will yield not only a proper but a very ſublime f 


ſenſe. Since God is the giver of the occupation, he muſt likewiſe 
be the perſon that Ny gives evidence or anſwers M9 (NI. But con- 
cerning what doth he give that evidence? 2 after Ny, meaning 7 
zeſtify, is generally prefixed to the noun or pronoun ſignifying that 
concerning which the evidence is given. (See Guſſet. Com. my. C. D.) 
Here we have it prefixed to the pronoun of the* third perſon N, the 


_ antecedent of which, if grammar only be conſulted, may be either 
Gad or the occupation. But as it would be mere nonſenſe to fay that 
God gave the occupation to teſtiſy of the occupation, it remains that God 


gave à troubleſom occupation to the ſons of man, to give evidence of bim- 


ſelf; a maxim ſuited to the known defign of the whole work of Crea- 


tion, Prov. xvi. 4. As xvii. 27. to the declared purpoſe of ſome } 


| of the ways of Providence, Acłs xiv. 17. to the natural tendency of the 


very occupation mentioned, Rom. i. 19, 20. and to the uſe which we 
ſhall ſee by and by Solomon making, iii. 18. of his obſervations upon 
the occupations of men. 

Whether the ſeeming intricacy of this laſt IN iti, 18. be entirely 
owing to the neglect of the rule we are ſpeaking of, or partly to that 
neglect, and partly to a miſtake concerning the verb to which the 5 


9 1 would render that paſſage of the Prov. thus. The Lord hath made a things 70 22 
evidence of bimſelf, nay the e to be ſo. in the day of adverfity. Fa 
| 18 
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lomon : Therefore the word ZPT78, which is placed immediately 
after n, not being the nominative, or agent, can be nothing but 
the caſe ; but there is another caſe, as this is commonly underſtood, 


agreeable to the Maſorethic punctation, the © being taken for an aflix 


—— here lies the difficulty, which is ſuch indeed, that any one who, 
in reading this paſſage without points, recollects that u is an He- 


brew radix, muſt be at a loſs to find that there is a difficulty: for 
there is ſcarcely in the whole Bible a ſentence of a more eaſy and plain 


conſtruction than this 2187 D109 . But that radix, having 


unfortunately been almoſt loſt in the Hebrew idiom, did not occur 


either to the Interpreters or to the Maſoreths, and of courſe they took 
the H for a ſervile inſtead of a radical letter: by which means a caſe 


being given to the verb, the word which filled that ſtation before muſt 


Took for another, and was made the nominative, to the manifeſt viola- 
tion of the rule now before us. There being then no more than two 
radical letters left, the derivation muſt be made out from an irregular 
radix, and this muſt be ſought among either the defective or the 
quieſcent. Here the road divides itſelf into ſo many paths, that one 


doth not know which to chuſe, eſpecially as the punctation is here ſo 
irregular, that it properly points no way. (See Gufiet, in & H, Q. 2, &c.) 


Thus interpreters are left, without any certain grammatical guide, to 
Chuſe between y, MI, g, Meg, and h, and when that choice is 
made , they meet with freſh difficulties in ſqueezing a tolerable ſenſe 
out of the known fignifications of ſome of theſe verbs. (See 2. O. vi. 4.) 
All this embarraſs, at leaſt all that depends upon Grammar, is avoided, 

i you allow the regular radix Sn, the ſignification of which it 1 
now our buſineſs to determine. 


That 


463 
is here prefixed, I will not take upon me to determine. But it was Ch, VII. 
from what I obſerved to be requiſite in conſequence of that rule, I was 
Jed into a pretty long inquiry, the reſult of which 1 muſt here lay be. 


fore the reader. 27125 being governed by *N2R, the nominative of 
which is Solomon, the doer of whatever is meant by i muſt be So- 
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| Ch. VII, radix is preſerved in BMD, Ezek. xxvii. 4. fo as to make it 0 
B appear that. it is not foreign to the Hebrew language ; but as to its e: 
import, we are forced to have our recourſe to the other dialects de- 
=. rived from the ſame ſource with the Hebrew, in every one of which be 
n is uſed, but moſt frequently in the Arabic, both as an indeclina- ia 
dle particle, and as a verb. Its ſignification is either proper or figura- pt 
| tive, and this laſt implies, fo give firmneſs by twiſting together, as it cl 
| were, ſeveral operations of the mind. (See Caſtel. Lexic, in , ad t 
= compare the place of the Koran he quotes for that ſignification) firmun WI 
| 8 reddidit aliguid ex pluribus partibus in unum contorquendo. This (in the of 
| concluſion of an argument conſiſting of many particulars, and wherein Bu 
the tendency of the moſt oppoſite things to one and the ſame end has th, 
been eſpecially dwelt upon) may be, though weakly, expreſſed by the be 
. ſingle word afferting, which * however I made uſe of in my verſion, WW 
for want of a more energic expreſſion, and becauſe it appears to me Th 
that the word gin in the ſame form in which it is in the text in to 
hand means fo affirm, or to ſay with an affirmation, in one of the Punic | me 
lines of Plautus. Thus the ſacred Orator draws, from what relates b W- bof 
the ſons of man, M g MAIN by, that very inference which the | ke 
Almighty himſelf propoſed (i. 10. iii. 13.) ſhould be drawn from the WW ** 
| : 8 3 =. | wh 
- I took the liberty to conſult the learned Dr. Tuo. HunrT, Profeſſor of Oriental lan- an 
| guages at Oxford, who very obligingly returned the following anſwer, * It appears from { 
« Golius (col. 263.) that it is uſed in Arabic to fignify to confirm, or effab/lib, and that not by 
<« haſtily, or at random, but on mature deliberation, and after putting together, and avinding Gra 
np circumſtances, which is the metaphorical notion of the verb TDA. It primarily and oth 
« properly ſignifies to weave or twwift together, from whence we may plainly perceive what | | 
« js the true import of the word 'n, Ezek. xxvii. 24. . . . But, as I ſaid, this is Slor 
« the primary notion of the word. The ſecondary is certainly to efabliſh, determine, or decree ledg 
' * on due conſideration, and greatly favours your notion of aſſerting. But ſtill as the verb poſe 
, if admitted, is only an drag At/0/aever, and the paſſage in Fecigſ. a very doubt- 
ful one, I think you ſhould mention this notion only as a conjecture. I have all the 9. 
5 regard poſſible for this advice. Yet as the grammatical reaſons I have alledged appear to nour 
me to be deciſive, I cannot help being fully convinced that n is the radix here uſed paſſi 
by Solomon, and under that conviction my duty, as a Tranſlator, is to render it according by 
= - 


to that fignification which the context admits and requires. 
| Y EC Ca occupation 
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occupation he gave them: He bews that he is not unmindful of the Ch. VII. 


evidence which God gave of himſelf. 

I have met, in a ſhort MS. Eſſay of the late Biſhop Clayton's s on this 
book, an interpretation which, in point of ſenſe, is pretty near the 
game with what hath been juſt propoſ.d, and might perhaps appear 
preferable, if Grammar could ſupport it. I ſatd.. . that they are 10 
car God. He makes God the caſe of the verb: but at the fame 
time he preſerves the word they, and, by his rendering 27125 to clear, 
ſufficiently ſhews that he derived it from "M2, a Aeta conſequence 
of which is that H muſt be the caſe, and ovght to be rendered He. 
But then God can no more be the caſe, and though the maxim, viz. 


that men muſt clear or juſtify God, be a very proper one, yet it cannot ; 


be called Solomon's concluſion in the text before us. 

We have hitherto conſidered but the firſt part of that concluſion. 
The ſecond being expreſſed by the ſame conſtruction, viz. a 0 pre fixed 
to an infinitive, ought to be tranſlated upon the ſame principles. But 


moſt interpreters, having once loſt ſight of the true agent, were at a 


blofs who ſhould be made 70 ſee that men are brutes to themſelves. It 
ſeemed hard to fix that upon God, and yet, in point of Grammar, this 
was a natural conſequence of making coe the nominative of O, 


which is connected with MX" by the copulative particle ). Therefore 


a nominative was choſen at random, and men themſelves declared to 


ke what they are, which I would have no objection to, if the rules of 
Grammar would admit of it. But, as theſe rules ſtand, I can ſee no 


other agent here beſides Solomon, who, at the ſame time that he gives 
glory to God, calls upon men to own the narrow limits of their know- 
ledge, and the lowneſs of their condition : ſomewhat to the fame pur- 
poſe as St. Paul, Rom. iii. 4. Let God be true, but every man a liar. 


. 7. The propereſt, and moſt uſual ſignification, of the 5 before a 


noun, cannot be preſerved in d, v. 9. on account of the entirely 
paſſive import of 123). Yet it ought not to be rendered, at random, 


by Wy prepoſition, without examining whether ſuch a tranſlation can 
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Philotogical Obſervations on the ECCLEs1Aa5TRxs, 


leſs ſhould that prepoſition be entirely left out of the verſion, ix. 4. if 
once allowed to be genuine in the original. (See 1. Obſ. xxili. 14.) 


A more conſiderable omiſſion ſtill occurs, i. 7. in the received verſion, 


where they left out not only the prefix 5, but likewiſe the verb to 


which it is prefixed, nothing in the body of the verſion correſponding | 
to BY to run, though it is acknowledged in the margin that both 


make part of the original. But if that prepoſition is not to be eraſed 
where Solomon thought proper to make uſe of it, it is not more al- 


lowable to add it, together with the athx ?, in the beginning of li. 4. 1 


made ME great «works, inſtead of, I made my oorks great. 

8. 8. In our obſervation (ſee above, v. 6.) on the double conſtruction 
which Solomon's remark, i. 11. may equally bear, we faid nothing 
of the moſt material difference bet ween ours and all other verſions of 


this place. The Interpreters and Commentators, true to one another, 


as uſual, unanimouſly ſtick to that meaning of the word 1757 which 


their predeceſſors have ſtumbled upon, without fo much as taking no- 
tice of another fignification, that agrees much better with the Author's 


deſign ; or even examining whether the word remembrance can tally 


with the conſtruction of the phraſe, When one confiders the force | 
and propriety of the 5, whereby Y is joined, not leſs than three 


times in this verſe, with that which is repreſented as its object, it is 


not eaſy to conceive how that word can ſignify that act of the mind 


( Remembrance) which 1s a kind of poſſeſſion of the object, and not a 
rendency towards it. No language ever expreſſed the object of remem- 


brance by any prepoſition, particle, or inflexion, dedicated to fignity 


attribution. To fave that incongruity, M muſt be underſtood of 
ſomething that might be given 7o, or belong to Ü e and ITY, 


both which words have a Y prefixed to them. Now this is the caſe 


of a memorial, whether natural or artificial ; and that notion, eſpecially 


that of a natural monument, ſuits the ſubject here treated of as well, 


if not better, than that of remembrance: for Solomon does not ſpeak 
0 


_— 


= 
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of perſons but of things: Men can remember and forget ; but inani- Ch. VII. 


mate things are only capable of calling events to mind, by being 
deemed or erected into monuments: Beſides, it is not true, ſtrictly 


ſpeaking, that there is no remembrance of paſt events, and that there 


ſhall be none of things that are to come. Both civil and natural hiſ- 
tory afford unanſwerable objections againſt ſuch an aſſeveration, which 
the utmoſt privileges of the hyperbole can ſcarcely excuſe. But it is 
certain, that the moſt accurate obſervers of natural phenomenons 
never diſcovered any thing, among them, that could be called a mo- 
nument of what is paſt. On the other hand the propereſt, nay I dare 


ſay the only ſignification of both M2 and 197 i, in all other places of 
Scripture, is a monument, or a thing deſigned to preſerve the remem- 
brance of ſome event. Why ſhould that word, or theſe words, be 
otherwiſe underſtood in this text ? It may further be obſerved, that it 
is ſaid of the n, that there ſhall be none y with thoſe that will 
come hereafter, which is a very proper expreſſion, if applied to a mo- 
nument: But if that word muſt be underſtood of any act, or ſtate, of 
the mind, it ſeems the propereſt prepoſition was 5 in; for a man's re- 
membrance is in him, and not with him. 
As moſt of the foregoing remarks may equally be applied to ii. 16. 

it is needleſs to give the Reader the trouble of entering into a more 


particular detail upon that paſſage. Therefore I ſhall only obſerve, 


that, without receding from any of them, this place might perhaps be 
better rendered than it is in our verſion, upon a ſuppoſition that there 
is an ellipſis of the word Te who hall be, before Dy. There is no 
monument erected to the wiſe, and he (or his memory) ſhall be for ever 


with the fool. 


F. 9. Had the interpreters conſt kept the proper ſignification of 


the prepoſition 3 in view, they would not have groſly miſtaken, as 
they did, the meaning of ii. 24. which literally runs thus. No good in 
man that he eateth, and drinketh, and maketh his foul fee good in bis la- 

bur : that wy I perceived that it cometh from the band of God. That 
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Philolegical Ohe vation on the EccLESsLAS TES. 


Ch. VII. Solomon does not pretend to queſtion the reality of pleaſurable enjoy- 


ments has been obſerved by others ; and is plain from W. 12, 22. 
v. 18, viii. 15, &c. But it is plain likewiſe that he does not aſſert it 
in this place ; though moſt modern interpreters are pleaſed either to 
inſert of their own head, or to take from the Syriac and Arabic Tranſ= | 
lators and Chaldee Paraphraſt (who may perhaps have found it in a ; 


bad copy) by way of an exceptive particle after man; and thus to make 


Solomon affirm that pleaſurable enjoyments are the only advantage which 


man can reap from earthly things. Others give the whole ſentence the | 
turn of an affirmative interrogation ; 7s not it good? &c. But they all 
agree in rendering Ng for man, or to man, inſtead of in nan; and 


thus make the beginning of that ſentence parallel to viii. 1 5. But had | ; 


Solomon's meaning been the ſame in both places, he would have made | 


uſe of the ſame prepoſition i in both ; whereas we tind a 5 prefixed to 


A in the one, and a 3 in the other. He would likewiſe have annexed 


to both the exceptive particles DX 15, which we read in the latter as well 


as iii. 12. or prefixed a © to the relative pronoun that precedeth the verb, 


as he did iii. 22. The difference of expreſſion evidently points out a 


difference of ſignification, and the meaning is ſo obvious, from the very 
context, that I wonder how it has hitherto eſcaped the notice of commen- 


tators; for the oppoſition between g and T2 is manifeſt. The advan- 


tage of enjoying hfe is not in man, or within the power of man, but it 
comes from the hand of the Almighty &c. See the verſion. The ſenſe is 
apparently the ſame with F:b xxi. 16. Lo their good is not in their hand. 


F. 10. The Reader may have taken notice, in ſome of the forego- 


ing inſtances, that not only the prepoſitions, but even the pronouns 
governed by them, have ſometimes been neglected. A double neglect 


of that kind, 111. 12. may (as we have obſerved it, Eſſay, p. 23.) have 
been the occaſion of charging Epicuriſm upon Solomon. But whe- 


, ther that neglect ought to be charged on ST. JeRoM, or on the 
: Copyiſt who wrote his MS, is a point of no great importance; but 


* > 


2 See 1. Obſ. xi. 15 1 wy 
| WI 
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IJ wiſh modern interpreters had been as conſtantly careful, as that Fa- 
ther is generally negligent, with reſpect to the Hebrew pronouns: 
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though I am ſorry to ſay they have, too often, thrown them aſide as 


redundant, when they might have been rendered. dyn and Vn, 
though not always abſolutely eſſential, as to the ſenſe of the ſentence, 


generally have an emphatis that ought not to be neglected, when the 
genius of the language you write in affords any poſſibility of preſerving 


it. Who can read the original, 1. 5. without obſerving the ſtreſs laid 


upon de, which I have rendered be himſelf, in order to fix the Rea- 


der's attention on this point, viz. that whatever we ſee is the very ſame 
that had been before. We find it repeated twice, verſ. 9. and iii. 14, 


15. to the ſame purpole, where 1 render it he ſame, or the very 


fame ; and again, i. 10. where our received verſion, content with ex- 
prefling NM this, takes no notice of 811; but I thought it might be 
there tranſlated, the thing that is, or the whole rendered thus, See 


this! this is new ! which makes no difference in the ſenſe. It is 


again joined with 7, i. 17. v. 19. and is likewiſe neglected in other 


verſions, though it may be perceived by ours, that it is capable of be- 
ing expreſſed, and though it has a very ſignificative emphaſis. To 


ſay of any ſubject, that it is ſuch or ſuch thing 11%, imports more 


than to ſay plainly that it is that thing; and I fee no reaſon why X17 
| ſhould not be thus expreſſed, ii. 23. v. 18. vi. 2, 10. where the Au— 


thor ſeems to lay the ſtreſs of his remarks on that pronoun. It might 


perhaps have been better to expreſs it Iikewiſe, iti. 9. He himpelf, 


though, as it is there placed before a participle, it may be taken for 
the ſubſtitute of the verb 76. But there is no ſuch plea, v. 14. where 
our Author not only made ule of that pronoun. aſter a third perſon of 


the preterit tenſe, but allo made it more remarkable, by prefixing to it 


a demonſtrative or emphatic N; notwitaſtanding which it is ſcarcely 
taken notice of by the igterpreters. It is not ſufficient to ſay with 
our received verſion, theſe riches, for thus the prefixed to Wy is ex- 


preſſed; but 3777 15 really left out. 
F. 11. 
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ſhe makes uſe of, has been already conſidered. The emphaſis of th: 


| redreſs of all the wrongs that we ſee here below. The oppoſition 
ſeems to me to ſtand thus. We are not to expect impartiality from 


voured to repreſent Solomon as unlike himſelf as they poſſibly could; 


not always as much minded by the interpreters as they might have 


the fea is not full, or the ſea itſelf is not full; yet it is a bad precedent, 


are daily committed, remains impartial, and is the common reſource 


not to take notice of it. But the generality of interpreters, inſtead of 


Philological Obſervations on the EccLes1asves, 8. 


. 11. The fominine or neutral c generally hath the ſame empha. 
ſis with x37; and ought therefore to be as carefully preſerved. The 
Reader may eaſily perceive, by the context, that my rendering it 27. 
ſelf, ii. 24. ili. 13. lays no more ſtreſs than Solomon intended ſhould 
be laid on it; and the neceſſity of rendering it herſelf, vii. 26. in or- 
der to preſerve the diſtinction between the woman and the inſtruments 


pronoun is not perhaps as obvious, v. 9. yet 1 did not think my- 
ſelf entitled to neglect it; as the Author ſeems to me to oppoſe the 
earth to the place on high, from whence he teaches us to expect the 


above only: But this very earth, upon which ſuch ſorprizing wrongs 


and ſupport of all. Great men may, when they oppreſs the poor, 
imagine themſelves ſomewhat above the level of the reſt of mankind. | 
Yet daily experience muſt teach them, that as there is a common ori- 
gin, ſo there is a common ſource of ſubſiſtence for all. 

$. 12. The relative pronoun W that which, is repeated three 
times, v. 18. in ſuch an affected manner, that it is ſcarcely poſſible 


taking that anaphora for their pattern, ſeem to have made it their bu- 
fineſs; to vary the turn of the phraſe ; that is to ſay, they have endea- 


and they have wonderfully well ſucceeded in that attempt. 
F. 13. Inſeparable pronouns, as well as thoſe that are ſeparate, were 


been, It imports very little, as to the ſenſe, whether we read, i. 7. 


in a verſion of Scripture, to leave out, as needleſs, any word which 
the original Author thought fit to make uſe of. If itſelf muſt be 


thrown out, why did n not Solomon ſay Px inſtead of 19798? To this 
queſtion, 


Pluie! Obforvations 92 the Ecet. ESIASTES. 


queſtion, what can the man do that cometh after the king ? the ſenſe is Ch. VII. 


pretty much the fame, whether the anſwer is, that which bath been 


done, or the very ſame which hath been done, ii. 12. But the former 
verſion would be exactly agreeable to the original, if there was no * 


affixed to the verb Wy, and therefore it is not ſo when the text has 
that demonſtrative pronoun. YE | 

& 14. It is not ſufficient to * the pronouns: A Tranſlator 
muſt be careful not to make them ſtand for nouns different from their 
real antecedents. n or dyn, with the paragogic 7, xii. 12. is ren- 


dered in all the tranſlations J have ſeen, but it is ſo expreſſed in ſome 


of them, that you cannot underſtand that which Solomon adviſes his 
ſon to be admoniſhed or inſtructed by, of any thing elſe but the words 
J the wiſe, Vet, in the original, the neareſt plural ſubſtantives, and 

thoſe of conſequence, to which that pronoun muſt the moſt naturally 


relate, are Nb yng, the maſters of collections. Therefore DN muſt 


be, either thoſe collections, or thoſe maſters, which is more agreeable 
to Solomon's deſign in this place, than a commendation of the words 
of the wiſe in general; for as he wanted to deter his Readers or 


Hearers from reading many uſeleſs books, nothing was more to his 
purpoſe, than to inſiſt on the authority of ſach books as were declared 
genuine, by thoſe whoſe employment it was to examine the matter ; 


or on the expediency of relying upon that authority, Now, the choice 
between thoſe two ſubſtantives is made very eaſy, by the rules of 
Grammar; for, beſides e is governed by 52, and therefore is 
not the ſubject ſpoken of, that word, being of the feminine gender, 
cannot be the antecedent of the maſculine pronoun DN. Thus that 
pronoun ſtands for hg, and the meaning is, be inſtructed or guided, 
or, to render the force of MN, receive light from the maſters of collec- 
lions, who, having made it their buſineſs to inquire into the genuine- 
neſs of ſuch ſentences as are ſtiled by common report the words of the 
_ wiſe, will fave you the endleſs trouble of reading numberleſ ſpurious 
collections. 


9.15. 
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Ch. VII. 8. 15. The meaning of a ſentence ſometimes depends ſo much 
on a ſingle pronoun, that by adding it, or leaving it out, you may 
have two verſions eſſentially different from each other. The con- 
ſtruction put upon v. 4. in all modern verſions, he hath no pleaſure in 
fools, is ſo different from the manner in which hs LAX rendered this 
place, ir £5: N, i d, - is no will in fools, that it is na- 
tural to inquire from whence that difference aroſe. But one is ſur- 
prized, in examining the original, to find that it does exactly agrec 

* with the LXX, whereas the Modern add a pronoun of their own ; 

1 whereby the will or pleaſure here ſpoken of, becomes the ill or p/va- 

ſure of God; for, except you read D inſtead of Pd, or, at leaſt 
ſuppoſe that ſuch an office muſt be underſtood, though not expreſſed, 
it is impoſſible to reconcile modern verſions with the text. Now what 
reaſon there can be for ſuch an addition, I am not able to gueſs. It 
is to be preſumed that a man who votes a vow unto God intends to 
pay it. Therefore, if he does not perform his promiſe, it muſt be 
owing to his having altered his will; and what proper conſideration 
could the ſacred Orator offer to ſuch a man, in order to induce him 
to ſtand by his engagement, than this: 77 becomes none but fools t9 be 
fo wavering in their determinations, that nothing they reſokve upon can 
be called their will; or, in other words, there is no will in fools ; and 
therefore, if you do not know your own will, you rank yourſelf 
among ſuch. As for God's being diſpleaſed at the cenſured delay, let 


that conſideration be ever ſo proper, it was enough for Solomon to 1 
mention it once, verſ. 6. and it is much more agreeable to his uſual be 
w 


way of arguing, to employ two motives, the one taken from the un- 
fitneſs, and the other from the danger attending the conduct he con- nu 


demns, than to be ſatisfied with one, and to repeat it twice. ca 

& 16. The emphatic or demonſtrative N is a kind of pronoun too bo 
often neglected, whereby particular propoſitions are changed into ge- or 
neral ones; and concluſions drawn from determined premiſſes into un- ble 


— maxims. This ſentence, all things are re fan ef labour, is 10 ge- ths 


neral, 
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neral, that its truth might perhaps be diſputed: But if you confine Ch. vn. 


the remark to the ſubject ſpoken of, as you may do by rendering the 


7 prefixed, and not without reaſon, to BAAN, 1. 8. no objection can 


lie againſt it, A noble mind often aims at more than it can really at- 
tain, and endeavours May be mentioned in more general terms than 
atchievements. Solomon obſerves this difference, i. 13, 14. He ſought 
to know every thing that is done under heaven : But when he comes to 
his ſucceſs in that attempt, an N is prefixed to /e doings which he 
ſaw ; why ſhould it be dropt in the verſion? From his obſervations 
he draws a concluſion, which ought not to reach further than his diſ- 
coveries. A Fordingly an N is prefixed here, as well as 1. 2. ii. 11, 17. 
iii. 19. xii. 8. to the word 5g, which therefore ought not to be ren- 
dered all, without limitation, but all this; as may plainly appear be- 
ſides from the circumſtances of moſt of theſe paſſages. This ſingle 
' obſervation might perhaps ſuffice to anſwer the cavils of thoſe who 
cenſure the book of Eccleſiaſtes, on account of the univerſal prevalency 
therein aſcribed to vanity, as if ſpiritual goods and heavenly hopes 
were lumped together, with earthly ſteams and vapours. 


9.17. Another groundleſs cenſure may likewiſe be removed, by 0 = 


per attention to that ſame pronoun, iii. 20, (of which ſee Diſſert. p. 55.) 
Some verſions render this place, as if Solomon affirmed that the whole 
of man and beaſt is made of, and returns into duſt ; and no wonder 
that ſuch an aſſertion ſhould be blamed. But if the d, which the ſa- 
cred Orator prefixed to 55, no leſs than three times in this ſhort verſe, 

be not neglected, a demonſtrative pronoun muſt be joined to all. Now, 
whatever that pronoun be, whether in the plural, or in the ſingular 
number, it can never imply the cenfured , doctrine ; for, in the firſt 
caſe, they all go to one place &c. can be underſtood of nothing but of 
both man and beaſts, at large, without any refpect to their conſiſting, 
or conſiſting not, of two parts, the one viſible, and the other inviſi- 
ble: In the ſecond, all this goes &c. in a rhetorical way, mult ſignify 

that which the Orator may point at with his finger, in oppoſition to 


48 the 
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Ch. VII. the inviſihle part of. the living corporeal beings, the fate of "which is 


together? | DE 3 
$. 20. It may perhaps be aſked why, ſince I lay ſo much ſire | 
upon the demonſtrave d, I did not expreſs it in the verſion as often as 
I met with it in the original. To this I anſwer, that expreſſive geſti- 


mentioned in the next verſe : But I incline to take that pronoun ra- 


ther in the plural, than in the ſingular ſignification, notwithſtanding 
the ſingular participle that follows, becauſe a ſingular verb may be uſed 
in a plural (eye after 99, as appears by comparing 1. 16. ii. 7, 9. 

S. 18. Though it is certain that all the works ef the Almighty are 
perfect, yet it is not fo proper to make Solomon fay it, in a place 
where he ſpeaks of nothing but that particular diſpenſation of Provi. 


_ dence, whereby men's occupations in this world are a ſource of troub! 
and uneaſineſs to them. Why then ſhould we neglect the N, in the 


beginning of iii, 11. in order to make him ſay that God made EVER 


THING beautiful &c. inſtead of all this? Many of God's ways are in- 


ſcrutable; but it is a bold ſaying to affirm, that, from beginning to end, 
none of his works can be found out. Yet this is what Solomon af- 


firms in all verſions wherein the N prefixed to dy (at the latter 


end of the ſame verſe) is not expreſſed. It is not, perhaps, as abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to preſerve it before y eternity, in the middle of 
the verſe. Yet I think it has a proper emphaſis, and contributes to 


make the ſenſe plainer. 


'$. 19. The importance of that pronoun may perhaps appear ſtill les 
conſiderable before dem, vii. 19. Yet, as without it there is no 


manner of connection between that and the foregoing verſe, I could 


not look on it as uſeleſs. Why ſhould we, by applying it to wiſdom | 4 
in general, an encomium beſtowed upon one particular ſpecies of wil- i 


dom, disjoint - ſentences which our Author took ſuch care to connect 


culation in ſpeaking was ſo natural to all Eaſtern nations, that it is not 


ſurprizing if it was an elegance in their ſtile, to point, in a manner, 
at every thing you ſpoke of; though you might often be as well un 


derſtood 


+ 
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derſtood without it. But it is not quite fo in our W eſtern languages. Ch. VII. 
We are more ſaving both of action, and of thoſe words that require 


or ſuppoſe it. Therefore I thought the demonſtrative pronoun was 
better left out, whenever there was no danger of miſtaking the ſub- 
ject, or making that too general, which is particularized by the He- 


brew N; as before H e heaven, Vo the ſun, &c. or more literally, 
theſe heaven, this ſun. 


8, 21, Conjunctive particles have their proper force, as well as other 
words, and though the ſignification of ſome of them may be ſomewhat 
vague and undetermined, yet a Tranſlator ſhould always remember 


that it 1s not quite arbitrary. He muſt be determined by the circum- 
ſtances of the paſſages, and not by his caprice, in the choice of the ſig- 
nification where in he takes them, I own the meaning of the Hebrew 
\ is very looſe and general; and among its various ſignifications, there 
is none perhaps but I have adopted in ſome place or other. But I 
did not think I had a right to introduce a variety of conjunctions, in a. 


place where my Author affectedly preſerved a ftriking uniformity. 
When we find in a profane Orator the trope called by the Rhetoricians 
polyſyndeton, we think it worth notice; why ſhould we neglect it, 
xi, 9—Xii. 1, or, Which is worſe, disfigure and miſrepreſent it in the 


verſion? Solomon thought proper to prefix the ſame conjunction, 5 


to every one of the i imperatives that follow one another in that paſſage; | 
; whereby he plainly joins them into one ſentence with the firſt imperative 


rejoice. If that ſameneſs of conjunctions be preſerved in the tranſla- 
tion, it muſt plainly appear that the firſt verſe of xii. makes but one 
continued period with the two laſt verſes of xi. But if you render 


dolomon's \, and, but, therefore, no; you give the Reader reaſon to 


Imagine, contrary to truth, that the ſacred Orator made uſe of four 


different conjunctions, and you really put aſunder what he has taken. 


care to link togerteer as faſt as words could do it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Of ſeveral Titles and Employments ment! oned in the book of Ecclefi, 722 


. vn. $. 1 W have found it neceſſary, in bene of the foregoing 4 


vations, to enlarge upon the nature of ſeveral ſtate, 
W or family employments, in order to explain the paſſages 
where ſuch employments are either mentioned or alluded to. Thus 


ue have offered our conjectures concerning the chief Enchanters (above, 


v. 3.) whereby we hope ſome light may have been afforded to x. 11, 

12. as well as to v. 6. by what is ſaid (1. Obſ. xxii. 5.) of the Me 5 
enger employed by the Prieſts to levy their dues. The particulats 
relating both to the occupations and amuſements of ſervants employed 
in working the hand- mills (above, iii. 18, 20.) may likewiſe, I pre- 
ſume, help to underſtand xii. 3. But there are ſeveral employments of 
which we have nothing to ſay that can be of ſervice to illuſtrate the 


paſſages wherein they happen to be mentioned. F or inſtance, the 


Miniſters of State, and Governors of Provinces, and the nature of their 
reſpective offices, as far as they are concerned in ſeveral places of this 


book, being pretty much the ſame in all nations, are ſufficiently known. 


The fame reaſon will, in ſome degree, excuſe my taking no particular 


notice of the divers kinds of ſervants mentioned ii. 7. of the men and 


wwomen-fingers ſpoken of ii, 8. of the daughters of the ſong, Xii. 4. and 
of the, mourners, Xii. 5. But ſome other employments or profeſſions 
ill remain, of which we have had no opportunity of ſpeaking ; and 
which nevertheleſs deſerve to be particularly examined. 

§. 2. It ſeems to be almoſt univerſally agreed among the interpre- 


ters, that Solomon repreſents himſelf, throughout this book, as diſ- 


charging the functions of an employment; on account of which the 
received verſion ſtiles him the PRxEAChRER. For, I do not think 


the 
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3 the Ethiopic ſignification, which maker HD a circle of men, and Ch, VIII. 
not a ſingle perſon, has ever got much a As to Lewis Pr 
Div, who renders that word vox exclamans, and thoſe who under- 
ſtand it, either of Solomon's wiſdom or of his ſoul, they ſtill bring in 
that Prince in perſon, by way of metonymy, and allow the word D 
to be the appellative name of one that diſcharges an office, which So- 
lomon takes upon himſelf. But that employment, whatever it is, is 
not mentioned in any other book of Scripture, at leaſt by the ſame 
name, which makes it very difficult to determine its nature with any : 
certainty. All one can fay of it muſt be grounded on the peculiar Na- 
ture of this book, or on the known ſignification of the root, from 
which DoD! 18 derived ; ; and after all it will be no better than con- 
jecture. The feminine termination of that word induced ſeveral in- 
terpreters, not only to take it for a feminine participle, but alſo to 
conclude from thence, that it cannot be regularly conſtrued with So- 
hon, and that a feminine ſubſtantive muſt be ſupplied, as wiſdom, or 
ſoul, or voice. But that grammatical nicety is over-ruled by Solomon 
| himſelf, who joins that word with the maſculine ſubſtantives ja ſon, i. 
* king, i. 12. P21 wiſe, xii, 9. and conſtrues it, not leſs than fy 
times in ſeven, with maſculine verbs, Thus it appears that it is a maſ- 
culine noun, or at moſt one of the common gender (ſee 1. Obſ. vii. 6.) 
and therefore not a participle, (for then it could be but a feminine 
one) but a verbal noun, and probably an appellative one; for words 
of that claſs may have a feminine termination, though they are of the 
oppoſite gender. In Hebrew, as well as in other languages, the titles 
of perſons veſted with dignities and employments, follow the gender 
that is agreeable to the ſex of thoſe who wear them, independently 
of the termination, as dd and MNI. Therefore, as it is plain that 
Solomon takes the title of ond, there can be no great difficulty in 
determining the gender, though there 1 is ſome in finding out the ſigni- 
hcation of that word, 


3 See Patrick's pref, F. iv. 
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Ch. vi. & 3. It is derived from 0 to aſſemble ; and therefore, if ofembler 1 
was an Engliſh word, there would perhaps be no occaſion to look any 
wo further, for that root being of a very general import, that generality 8 
ſhould be preſerved i in a conjectural verſion of the derivative. Yet it 

muſt be obſerved that bp is confined to men, and never applied to 

things aſſembled or put . which is ſufficient to confute the 


Arabic verſion, wherein the title of this book is thus expreſſed, the 


NY 
i 
 / ; "= 
3 


Book of collections, 1. e. the ſentences of the Collector; for thus the true 3 a 
meaning of op. which is to call men together, 1s quite laid afide, A8 to 
to the $4, for which men are called together, it is not implied pe 
in, or particularized by that verb; for though it is oftener made uſe 5 
of in Scripture to mean calling a religious congregation, than in any 85 
other ſenſe, yet this is owing only to the nature of the ſubjects ſpoken im 
of by the ſacred writers, who had more frequent opportunities of men- Tl 

_ tioning religious, than any other ſort of aſſemblies, and not to the pro- far 
per ſignification of "Tp, which is alſo employed, though not ſo often, fue 
to ſignify calling men to a civil or political aſſembly ; or even to war. * 
This is a ſufficient inducement to conclude, that the word Preacher is WM pre 
too much limited in its ſignification, to anſwer Dorp; beſides, it ſeems MI : 7; 
to imply an eccleſiaſtical function, which we wen no reaſon to think 924 
Solomon ever took upon himſelf. cert 
F. 4. It is true, the ſubject treated of in the book of Eccleſiaſtes is i tha 

a religious one; but it is treated in a philoſophical manner, without as t. 
a ſingle appeal to the revealed declarations of God's will, or a ſingle = con 
1 of any fact taken from the Jewiſh hiſtory ; though that WM reco 
hiſtory abounded with inſtances very fit to ſupport ſeveral of the argo- WW unp: 
ments here made uſe of, Is this very like an Hebrew Preacher? ſubj, 
Does not that conſideration make it very probable, that this Diſcourſe pour 
was not ſpoken in what the Scripture calls MT 5p the congregation veſt 
of the Lord; but before an audience, compoſed, partly at leaſt, of peo- choi 
ple who were ſtrangers to that congregation, and to whom the laws whic 


and ſtatutes given unto Iſrael had not been revealed? The particulars | 
mentioned 


| - 
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mefitioned by the ſacred Hiſtorian, 1 King. iv. 31—34. may perhaps Ch. VII, 
help us to gueſs what fort of an aſſembly this might be. Solomon's 
fame was in all nations round about, and be SPAKE three thouſand Pro- 
verbs . . . and be SPAKE of trees . . . he SPAKE alſo of beaſts, and of 
faul, &c. . . . and there came of all people to hear the wiſdom of Solomon. 
And ibid. x. 24. All the earth ſought THE FACE of Solomon to hear his 
wiſdom. From theſe places it is plain, that our Author made public 
diſcourſes on ſeveral ſubjects, and that people were, in a manner, called 
together, by his fame, from all nations round about to hear his wiſe 

; performances. 

F. 5. Thus he was what the G would have called an eminent 
Sopbif, according to the primitive ſignification of that word, which 
implied Philoſophy and Rhetorich joined together, as ſays * PHILOSTRA- 
Tos, ei opc PrroooPuray., The method of theſe 3 Sages, as 
far as we can judge of it from what remained among their degenerate 
ſucceſſors, was to treat any ſubject, that was reckoned worth their 
learned diſſertations, in ſuch a manner, as to pleaſe the ear and im- 

- prove the mind, which TurLy calls the moſt perfect Philoſophy. 

5 Hanc enim per fectam Philoſophiam ſemper judicavi, que de maximis 
queſtionibus, copioſe poſſet ornateque dicere. The book of Eccleſiaſtes 
certainly deſerves that character, if any in antiquity. But to attain 
that double end, they did not truſt to extempore flights of imagination, 
as their ſucceſſors did, who thereby brought the name of Sophi/ts into 
contempt. The profeſſion is much ancienter than Goro1as, who is 
recorded as the firſt introducer of the impudent method of coming 

_ unprepared into an auditory, and ſpeaking, immediately, upon what 

ſubject any of thoſe who were met to hear him was pleaſed to pro- 
pound. Therefore we muſt ſuppoſe, that his predeceſſors uſed to di- 
zeſt the ſubjects of their jchools before-hand; and to make an accurate 


choice of the words and phraſes they intended to ſpeak in public, 
which Solomon tells us, xii. 10. Was alſo his method; as it became 


+ Ap. Maret. in 2. de Finib, I, — 27 5 Taſcul. * 
\ after- 


—— . . r tr r » — 
» * * 
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their pieces. 
C. 6. Now could not one conjecture with probability that nom 


meant the fame thing in Hebrew, that coe. did in Greek; with 


this difference, that the Hebrew Sage was denominated from his being 
the occaſion of a great concourſe of people, who came to hear him, 
and the Greek Speaker from the wiſdom which he profeſſed to teach: 


But that the profeſſion of teaching wiſdom Was common to both, 


may appear from theſe words of our Author, wherein he ſpeaks of 
himſelf in the third perſon, X11. 9. He who was a wiſe Dorp till taught 


the people knowledge, and made himſelf to be liſtened to. Ads to this, 
that the character which Solomon gives of his own performance, is 


not unlike that which Cicero gives (Orator, c. 19.) of the ſpecies of 


eloquence that was obſervable in the moſt elaborate pieces of the 
. Sophiſts ; provided you make a proper allowance for the difference 


which muſt neceſſarily be between a ſelf taught and an inſpired writer; 
a difference whereby the things themſelves only are affected, but not 
the ſtile and manner in which they are expreſſed. e Cum fit his 
« (Sophi/tis) propoſitum non perturbare animos, ſed placare potius ; 
* nec tam perſuadere quam delectare, & apertius id faciunt quam pos 
*\ cauſarum Patrons) & crebrius. Concinnas magis ſententias exqui- 


<« runt quam probabiles: a re ſæpe difcedunt, intexunt fabulas, verba 


+ apertius transferunt, eaque ita diſponunt, ut pictores varietatem colo- | 
rum; paria paribus referunt, adverſa contrariis, ſæpiſſimeque ſimi- 
« liter extrema definiunt.” The affectation to pleaſe is plainly avowed : 


The p ſpared no trouble to find out pleaſant words, The Shun or 
(as we 1 8 that word for want of a properer expreſſion) important 
ſentences which Solomon ſought, are the very concinnz ſontentiæ ſpoken 


of by Tor Lv; and their being often expreſſed in a paradoxical man- 
ner, will certainly juſtify the application of concinnas magis quam pro- 


babiles. As for the diſpofition, our Author ſpeaks of it only in general 
terms, yet ſuch as to ſhew that it had not been left to chance; and! 


am 


LES 
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tention, will deny, but it is ſuch as Cicero deſcribes; upon which ]_ 
refer myſelf to the ſeveral obſervations I have made on the figures and 
tropes of this book, as I do to the analytical paraphraſe, concerning 


the digreſſions, @ re ſape diſcedunt. If, by the fables, mentioned by 


the Roman Orator, as generally zuterwoven. in the harangues of the 


Sophiſts, one underſtands mythology, I own there 1 is, and there can be 
nothing of that kind in Solomon's diſcourſe. But it muſt be remem- 


bered, on the one hand, that the Sophiſts, whoſe writings had reached 
Cicxko's hands, were very modern in compariſon of our Author; 


and on the other, that the propereſt, and moſt primitive, fignification 
of fabula is, either a narration, or a common report and obſervation. 
Now, though modern Sophiſts made uſe of the fictitious, and often 


ſcandalous, ſtories of their Gods, as ornaments of ſpeech, it does not 


follow that their predeceſſors, who were truly Philoſophers, did the 
- ame : yet, as MAacRoBivs tells us (in Somn. Scip. 1. 2.) that Zhere is 


2 hind of fiction which the moſt prudent Philoſophy admits of, viz. that 


whereby truth is wrapt up in decent flories, and covered with honourable 


words, it is probable the method purſued by modern Sophiſts was de- 
rived from the more ancient cuſtom of .interweaving ſhort narrations, 
fabulas, matters of fact, or innocent and uſeful apologues, in order te 


et off the argument. For the Sophiſts generally ſpoke. before people 


whoſe ears muſt be pleaſed, and whom it was their buſineſs to allure, 
rather than to compel, into the paths of virtue: This is likewiſe what 
Solomon ſeems to have aimed at, and, among other ornaments, he 

did not neglect that which we are ſpeaking of, as one may ſe iv. 15, 


16. viii. 9— 12. ix. 13-—15. & c. 
F. 7. To the foregoing conſiderations let me add, chat the title 


which Solomon takes, and that of Sophi/, ſeem to have both ſhared 
the ame fate. From being originally an honourable denomination, it 
is certain that the title of Sophiff was, in after-ages, turned into a word 
of reproach, and as far, as we can judge of the alterations which a 
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am perſuaded no one that reads the book of Eccleſiaſtes with any at- Ch. VIII. 
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Ch. VIII. langwago now loſt underwent while it was a living tongue, from the 
manner in which words derived from it were uſed in a language that 
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may be looked upon as a dialect of it, the appellative nouns formed 
from Y were likewiſe turned into opprobrious denominations, and 
thus became ſynonymous to the word Sophiſt, taken in the fignifica- 


tion it retains to this day; which gives room to ſuſpect that they were 


ſo likewiſe in the primitive acceptation. The Syriac word xnomp 
means exclamatio, vociferatio, and the appellative nouns 2357p ad 
xrv3ormp; from the ſame root, are rendered by Caftellus, locutulcius, 
Ping gerd contentioſus. Theſe are the very epithets we would 
chuſe now, if we were to deſcribe a Sopbiſt, without tiling him ſo. 
But, as men are the ſame every where, is not it probable that the 
corruption of the ſame profeſſion, in the Eaſt and in the Weſt, having 


occaſioned the ſame evils in both countries, brought the ſame. odium | 


and the fame contempt upon it in Syria and in Greece? All theſe 
conſiderations - put together might, I think, have juſtified me, had 1 


rendered Y the Sopbi. But I thought it was proper to pay ſome 


regard to the een acceptation of that word; and not to confound, 


even ſeemingly, the wiſeſt of men, with the corruptors of both wiſdom 
and eloquence. This made me chuſe the title of Orator, as the 


neareſt in ſignification to the primitive meaning of Sopbiſt. * Sophil- 


<«< tarum magis (quam Pbilgſopborum) diſtinguenda fimilitudo (ab! Ora- 


s roribus) videtur, qui omnes eoſdem-volunt. flores,-quos adhibet Ora- 
tor in cauſis, perſequi.” Cic. Orator. Vet I, did not think/ myſelf 


bound to make uſe of that title, when the notion of aſſembling could 
be conveniently. brought in, as i. 12. and it would perhaps have been 
better to uſe the ſame liberty vii. 27. A greater ſtreſs- would be laid 
on Solomon's obſervation in that paſſage, by ſaying; This have J. found, 


ſaith be arhiſe preſumed-w: ſdum hath affenibled you to hear bim, thay. by 
uſing the Word Orator, which, with! us implies. no remarkable com- 


and that it-was. his deſign to lay a particular ſtreſs on che 
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title he takes upon himſelf, needs a0 other proof but the bare inſpec Ch, VII. 


tion of the place. Fes CO We len Bod: FI & | 
S. 8. From the profeſſors of wiſdom let me have leave: to come to 
the lovers of the ſame, though their ſtudy and application do not pro- 
perly come under the denomination of employment. The preference 
given to wiſdom above riches, vii. 12. is not doubtſul, but the reaſon 
given for that preference, as expreſſed in maſt tranſlations, docs not 
ſeem to have much ſtrength in it. Miſdom giveth life ta tbem that have 
it. Why? does not money likewiſe ſupply them that haus it, with the 
means both of ſupporting and of preſerving their life in time of dan- 
ger? And is not the equality, in that reſpect, allowed in the begin- 
ning of the verſe? Where then lies the advantage? I think the ſacred 
Orator's meaning will appear in its true light, i. yt a proper diſtinc- 
tion between the ſeveral ſignifications of yd, we underſtand What 
he faith, of the ſeekers, and not of the poſſeſſors of Wiſdom. Then, 
indeed, the excellency of wiſdom is manifeſt; ſince its iuflugnee reaches 
thoſe who did not acquire it yet, provided they are fond, and in pur- 
ſuit of it; whereas money can be of no ſervice to its fondeſt admirers, 
except they have it in their actual poſſeſſion. Nov, that this is the 
true meaning of this place, may appear from the uſual fignification, of 
I, when applied to abſtracted objects. Then it does not imply do- 
minion, or poſſeſſion, but only attachment; and even ſuch. an attach- 
ment as often is very like ſubjection. Thus 9X: a, Prov. xxil. 24. 
and n dyn, Prov. xxix. 22. do not mean one that maſters his paſ- 
ſion, but a palſſi zonate man, a man given to anger and Fury. 283 2, 
Prov. xxiii. 2. does not mean one that is maſter of his appetite, but 
one who is given to it; aud in this very book, viii. 8. yr 53 means 
nothing elſe but one who is given to wickedheſs. Likewiſe there is 
reaſon to think that "m&n dyn, Prov. xvii. 8. muſt be underſtood of 

one that is fond of receiving preſents, and employs all the art and 
cunning he is maſter of to procure them; rather than of a generous 
and liberal mind, e 2, Nebem. vi. 18. cannot ſignify one that 
Kr ris is 
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Ch. VII. is miſter of his oath,” but one that is bound by it, or, perhaps, one 


that is inclined to bind himſelf, Likewiſe 725M 9g, in the text 


before us, does not mean one that is maſter or poſfſeſſor of :wiſdom; but 


one that is addicted to it, a Philoſopher, according to the true ſignifi- 
cation of that word. 7 Hanc igitur (ſapientiam) qui expetunt Phi- 


ſophi nominantur : nec quidguam aliud * Philo ofophia, 1 n ve- 


lis, quam Audi um ſapientiæ. 
8. 9. It is very natural for men in . of wikdew, to hs fond 


of informing themſelves of the notions and ſayings of thoſe who have 


attained it. But that laudable curiofity produced in former times, as 


well as among the modern, an evil which Solomon ſeems to com- 


5 


plain of, xii. 12. Men of mean capacities, and ſhallow underſtand- ME 


ings, ſet up for compilers of the words of the wiſe. That this was a 

favourite occupation of ſeveral among the Jews, who imagined they 
thereby did a conſiderable ſervice to the republic of letters, appears 
from the two Prologues of the wiſdom of Sirach. But it is not to be 
preſumed, that many of thoſe compilers were as judicious as the au- 


thor of that book; and, if we may judge of ancient Jewiſh unin- 


ſpired collections, by thoſe of their Rabbies that have been handed 
down' to us; it is probable many things were therein undeſervedly fa- 


thered upon celebrated wife men, and many men ſtiled wiſe, who | 1 
had no manner of right to that title, Thus books, the very reading 


of which was an inexpreſſible fatigue, were multiplied, to the great 
prejudice of real learning and wiſdom; and theſe were the books from 
the reading of which Solomon diſſuades his hearers, xii. 12. or perhaps 
his ſon, to whom he may be ſuppoſed to have addreſſed this Diſcours, 
when he publiſhed it in writing. 


8. 10. What courſe then muſt an inquiſitive young a ks} "A 


Jomon was too great an encouraget of the ſtudy of wiſdom, not to 
point out a remedy againſt an evil he was ſo ſenſible of, as that which 


we have luſt rfientioned, if there was any ; or not to provide 0 one if 


. 10 


3 7 Cicero de Off. l. 2. 


there 
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would be prepoſterous: To examine all by yourſelf, would be an end- 


ls labour. The only courſe then is to have a choice made, But 


by whom ? This is the very point which our Author ſeems to have 


ſettled, for the benefit of the public, by appointing officers to examine 
into the merit of the collections that were publiſhed, and to declare 


which contained the genuine ſayings of the wiſe, and which not. 
Theſe officers are called Mabx 52, xii. 11. for theſe words muſt 


certainly be underſtood of an employment ; and there is neither pro- 


bability in, nor precedent to ſupport the opinion' of thoſe who make 


"92, maſters, to mean things, and not perſons. It is faid of thoſe 


maſters, that they were given, or appointed by the Monarch, or /e 


Shepherd, which ſhews that they were public officers ; but the nature 
of their employment cannot be determined from the bare ſignification 
of the word. dd, a word not to be met with any whe elle, 


may equally Genify, if one may judge of it by the derivation, Collec- 
ties, and Congregations. The reaſon alledged by ſome, to 3 


_ the former meaning; viz that ) means aſſemblies of Men, Nehem. 


xii, 25, would rather incline me to exclude the latter : For I do not 


think it probable that there are, in any language, many words abſo- 


lutely ſynonymous. However, if a better reaſon was given, I would 
not abſolutely reject the maſters of Congregations, who, then, muſt be 
the ſame officers who are tiled in the New Teſtament, dexowdywyo. 
or & g To ovweywyar, Rulers, or Princes of the Synagogues. But 


as it is, at leaſt, very doubtful, whether there was any ſuch thing as 
Synagogues in. Solomon's time, it is properer not to aſſign any other 
employment, unto the officers here ſpoken of, beſides that of taking 


care of the collections of wiſe ſayings, and being, as one might fay, 


guardians of their authenticity, That this was, or at leaſt made part | 
of, their buſineſs, is plain from this advice; and further my Son be in- 
firufted by them: There is no end of making many books, and it is a 


great trouble to examine much; and, as to the propriety of the expreſ- 
Row 


485 


there was none. To forſake reading, becauſe there are bad books, Ch, vin. 
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Ch. VIII. * ion, | they might be called maſters of the collections they had i in 
charge, as the iagiſer ſutplicum libellorum in Latin, and the Ma er of 


the Rolls 1 in Engliſh, Thus, to obſerve it by the by, we find the ori- 
gin of an employment, viz. royal cenſor of books, the antiquity of which Ml 
had never been traced up to ſuch an early time by? the moſt farguine J 
advocates for the abuſe that was ſince made of it, in order to ſupport 


tyranny, and to ſuppreſs uſeful knowledge. How long that employ- 


ment laſted among the Jews, is more than we can tell; but it is pro- 


bable the men of Hezekiah king of Judah (Prov. xxv. 1. ) to whoſe care 
we are indebted for ſeveral chapters of the book of Proverbs, As. e 


to the College or Board inſtituted by Solomon. 


5 11. No body, J am ſure, will find fault with me, for ping that 
Solomon had a Secretary ; and I hope my conjecture, that he was one 


of the board of the Maſters of Collections, will not appear an Impro- 


bable one. At leaſt it may account for the ſudden tranſition of our 


Author, from his perſonal trouble, in preparing the materials of this 3 
Diſcourſe, to. the appointment of thoſe officers. But, as there is no {| 


Secretary mentioned i in Other verſions, this requires a further examina- 


tion. The word 179, xii. 10. which I render one that Writes, is 4 

| participle of the active conjugation val, and though I muſt own that 
participle i is generally taken in a paſlive ſignification, yet the Gramma- 
rians obſerve that it may ſometimes ho an active one. It is true, 
the verb 20 is not in the number of thoſe of which they take notice 


as having an active ſignification in pabul, but if you do not allow it 
to have that ſenſe in this place, the grammatical conſtruction muſt be 


lame; for the interpoſition of a paſſive participle in the ſingular num- 
ber, does not ſuffer the following plural ſubſtantive 937 to be governed 
by the Preceding verb Nxb, and yet there is no other active verb to 


govern it beſides 175. Any Tranſlation that preſerves the paſſive form 
muſt either be ſenſeleſs, or be made rational by the groundleſs addition 
of ſeveral words. The firſt courſe was followed by the LXX 8 ra- 


'x ® See Balli Er, I. des Sawans. P. I. c. 8. 
ther, 
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ther, as I conjecture, by AquiLa) for what is the meaning i 76 Ch. VIII. 


pa ννοεe , The Authors of the received verſion choſe another 


method, and made a tolerable ſenſe; but if you leave out the words 


which they inſerted in order to make that ſenſe, that is to ſay, if you 
read that only which is the tranſſation of Solomon's words, you ſhall 
not know what to make of it. What will be the meaning of, The 
Preacher fought to find out acceptable words, and written upright, words 
rf truth ? But, if you take r in an active ſenſe, and . for an ad- 
verb, as you may according to the true genius of the Hebrew tongue, 
the meaning of Solomon 1s plain ; the intricacy of the paſſage is re- 
moved ; and, what I look upon as no ſmall an advantage, the reaſon 


of mentioning the perſon meant by that word is obvious. The Au- 


thor's deſign was to recommend a work that may be viewed in two 
different lights; as a diſcourſe ſpoken, and as a book written. Its firſt 
public appearance was in the firſt ſhape; but it is probable it was taken 
in writing, and perhaps from the Orator's own mouth, by his Secre- 
tary, This made it proper to mention the abilities of that officer, that 
- thoſe who had not heard: Solomon ſpeaking might depend on the ex- 
actneſs of the copy; and if he had been choſen. among the Maſters of 
Collections, which is no way improbable, the honourable mention made 
of him naturally brought in that of the Board of which he was a 
member. 

6. 12. The catalogue of Solamon's e ii. 4—8. takes in 
both things and perſons; but which of theſe two' claſſes the laſt article 
of the catalogue belongs to, is not agreed among the interpreters, If 
the Mg), NAW, are things, we have nothing to do with them in this 
chapter; but if they are perſons, this is the proper place to inquire into 
the nature of the employment or ſtation of life, from which they were 
ſo ſtiled. Any one that will read the original with attention may ea» 
fly petceiyr, that this catalogue is divided into ſeveral members, by as 
many verbs, each of which has one or more  ſubſtantives either go: 


9 See 1. Obſ. xii. 7. i 2? Written in the ſingular number. 
| | verned 
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Ch. VIIL. vetubl by it, if it be an active one, or belonging to it as its nomina- 3 
tives, if it be a paſſive verb. But it muſt be further obſerved, that 
none of theſe members takes in both things and perſons. Our Author 
was ſo accurately exact, in preſerving that diſtinction, that, though 
ſlaves and cattle were conſidered pretty much in the ſame light by the 
ancients, and though he made uſe of the fame verb with reſpect to 
both, yet he repeated that verb twice rather than to bring both under 
the ſame head. I would not inſiſt upon this as a certain and decifive | | 
proof that MAW and MAY, which are brought by Solomon under the 
fame head with I and MA Men-fingers and Wamen-/ingers, are 
perſons, and not things, was gnification of theſe words otherwiſe 
certainly, or even probably _ . But as they are words not to be 
met with any where elſe, and upon the ſignification of which there | 
are as many opinions, or rather conjectures, almoſt, as there are in- 
terpreters, I thought this conſideration might have ſome weight. 
When people are groping in the dark, any ray of light, let it be ever 

fo faint, may help them to find their way. 
F. 13. Now, to come to the fignification of de; the meaning of 
g an unknown word muſt be deduced from that of its root, in order to 
| Ts which that root muſt firſt of all be aſcertained. But, in this enquiry, 
every body muſt own that a domeſtic derivation is preferable to a to- 
reign one, You muſt not allow yourſelf the liberty of looking > for the 


> 
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root of an Hebrew word, in the Syriac, Chaldee, and Arabic languages, ; ne 
1 till you have exhauſted the Hebrew ſources; nor is it reaſonable to m 
5 ſuppoſe, that a word is derived from a root now loſt, when you have f a 


a known one at hand, from which it may be conveniently derived, 
Therefore I ſhall take none of the Reader' s time in examining the opi- 
nion of ancient interpreters, who all ſeem to have derived d from N 
the Syriac or Chaldaic root KW to pour out. The fame conſideratioon 
is ſafficient to lay aſide the interpretations propoſed by the learned 
Bocnaxr, and others among the Modern, who derive that word, 


oi eee 3 See 1. Obſ. xvil. 3. | 
boten either 
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phœnician Poet or Muſician, whoſe compoſitions may have been known 
by the Author's name: This conſideration, I fay, which would ſtill 
have its weight, and afford at leaſt reaſon enough to doubt the truth of 
thoſe interpretations, though there was no poſſibility, in the preſent 
condition of the Hebrew tongue, to find a domeſtic root, muſt be a 
peremptory one, when there is an Hebrew root at hand, which is the 


caſe now before us; for every body nen, that Mag is regu- 


larly derived from TI. 


$. 14. When the root is found out, the true ſi enifcation of the de- 


rivative muſt be properly deduced from it, and not whimfically gueſſed, 


from what one imagines muſt have been mentioned in the paſſage 


where it is met with. This i is, I think, a rational method, but it has 


not always, been that of all interpreters ; ſome of whom, under the 


ſpecious pretence of expounding the Scripture by itſelf, ſeldom fail, 
when they meet with a difficult word, to make it the repetition or 
amplification of whatever went immediately before, or 1s plainly ex- 


preſſed immediately after. Thus they concluded that, Solomon hay- 
ing mentioned his muſicians, and then made uſe of two words which 


they did not underſtand, muſick was {till the ſubject ſpoken of, This 
being once ſuppoſed, and Tv being manifeſtly derived from TI, 7 


lay waſte, it became neceſſary to find ſome connection, between the 
notion of melcdy, and that of devaſiation. However diſtant theſe ideas 


might be, they were caſily reconciled, and almoſt identified, by the 
Umighty invention of Commentators. © Vox Hebrza, ſays Juxius, 

proprie ſignificat vgllationem, & quia ea eſt natura melodiæ, ut vo- 

cibus paribus diſparibuſque, itemque ſonis ſimilibus & contrariis 
* copficiatur ipſa; in quorum mixtura & temperatione alterum ab al- 
* ter0 ita frangitur ac veluti vaſtatur, ut ex omnibus concinnum aſſur- 
* gat th, concordiaque diſcors (ut Ovidius loquitur) propterea huic 
* muſicæ commoditati nomen vaſtationis inditum eſt.” People muſt 


be at a prodigious loſs for etymologics, who let themſelves be fatisfied 
8 4 IG with 
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either from the Arabic verb, Sap AH 70 fing, or from the name of a Ch. VII. 
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Ch. VIII. with ſuch far-fetched conceits, which could ſcarcely be allowed, 


though it was otherwiſe certain that M2 means ſomething belonging 
to muſick. But in what light muſt they appear, when one conſiders 
that there is no reaſon 3 in the world to force that ſignification on that 


Ford f For Solomon's Muficians being mentioned immediately before, 


is rather a reaſon, in ſuch a ſhort catalogue as this is, to preſume that 
ſomething elſe is meant by the laſt article. However, the pains taken 
to reconcile the notion of harmony, which was ſuppoſed to be eſſential 


to this place, with the primitive ſignification of M', is a proof that 
the Hebrew tongue afforded no other root from which Mt could be 


more conveniently derived: and this beſides, is granted almoſt on all 
hands ; for the few interpreters who derive it from WW mamma, de- 
ſerve but little notice, as that derivation is not near as regular as the 


other... | 5 
8 15. Now if Mw be derived from N, 1t ſeems to be a verbal 


noun, formed by the contraction of MIU, which is the feminine 


participle pabul in Ral; and then it muſt mean a woman who is the ſub- 
jectł of warlike devaſtation, or warlike prey; for it is properly with re- 


ſpect to plundering, and carrying away the ſpoils, that Y means 7 


lay waſte. Solomon takes it in that ſenſe, Prov. xix. 26. where the 
word plundereth would expreſs his meaning much better than gelb. 
The fame notion is implied Prov. xxiv. 15. and, if I am not greatly 
miſtaken, is a ſubject that has a great affinity with the ſignification 
of N; for inſtead of ſpoil not his reſting place, which makes but aa 
obſcure ſenſe, I would render the text thus, invade not his bed, or 

make not his bed your prey; which is the fame thing as, debauch not 
his wife. It may perhaps be owing to the cuſtom of carrying men 
and women away, as part of the ſpoils of an enemy's country, where- 
by they became exiles, that ſhadad came to fignify, in the Æthiopic 
tongue, 16 ſend into exile, (See Caſtelli Lexic.) and was probably taken 


in the fame ſenſe in ſome of the languages known to the LXX, 35 
may be conjectured from their tradering WY eixiciſa. (Hoſ. x. 14). 


ö But 
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ſtruction which 1 put upon the word MW, viz. @ fair Captive, is, 
that that conſtruction is not repugnant to the genius of the Hebrew 
tongue; and many learned men, among whom I find R. ABRAHAM, 


SANTES PAGNINUS, ARIAS MONTANDS, &c. look on it as the moſt 


probable. 


F. 16. Their opinion, in that reſpect, iS ſtrongly ſupported by the 


circumſtances of the paſſage in hand. And firſt, the known taſte of 
our Author muſt make the catalogue of the acquiſitions he had made, 


in order to indulge his inclination to pleaſure, look incomplete, as long 
as he ſays nothing of his ſeraglio. The Author of the firſt book of 


Kings thought this article deſerved a very particular mention in the de- 
ſcription of Solomon's houſhold, King Solomon loved many ftrange 20= 


men (beſides the daughter of Pharaoh) and he had ſeven hundred a0 ves 


princeſſes, and three bundred concubines, 1 King. xi. 1, 3. How comes 
Solomon himſelf to forget ſuch a material article? And let no one 
ſay that this is a liſt of what contributed to his grandeur, rather than 
of the inſtruments of his pleaſures ; for though this was granted, yet 
one might till reply that the poſſeſſion of many female Captives, whe- 


ther they had been taken in war by him who det detained them, or other- 
wiſe became his property, was ane .of the moſt diſtinguiſhed marks 


of grandeur. When Ax rITochus enumerates the particulars of Acy1r- 
LEsS's wealth, whereby that Prince was enabled to beſtow the nobleſt 


gifts on whom he pleaſed, he mentions captive women topether with 


the gald, braſs, Jheep, and borſes. Jad F. 550. 
"Ex: To: b xAigiy u won, 705 de xe, 
Kai Tp9gur, tio Os Tu dh, 9. fore ITT). 


When AGAMEMNON would ſoften ACHILLES's anger by flattering his 


vanity, he did not content himſelf with offering mapy rich preſents, 


among which be reckoned ſeven fair — 3 Hiad i. 


128, &c. 5 | Toy 
${1i 8 


/ 
Aug 


But let that be as it will, the leaſt that can be faid in behalf of the con- Ch. VIII. 
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but he alſo engaged to let him have twenty more after the taking of 
Troy, as part of his ſhare of the booty, and ranked them with the 
gold and TN + 


el os we autre 
Ao plya Nga eos qa G al, 


= Nag N Auer 9 xa vnn coc, 
Ee, ore Kev Iareijpebe Ano Axa, 
Tęaladag bY ura ELIOT GUTOS Dirt 


| A; xe lier ADS. EN KAUNAS EO. 


and if the pow'rs 


Give to our arms proud Ilion's hoſtile tow'rs, 
Then ſhall he ſtore (when Greece the ſpoils divides) 
7 With gold and braſs his loaded 1 navy A 
| Beſides full twenty Nymphs of Trojan race, ; 
A With copious love ſhall crown his warm embrace; ; 
Such as himſelf will chuſe; who yield to none 


Or yield to Helen's heavenly charms alone. Popp. 


1 related theſe lines in Engliſh, to have an opportunity of obſerving 
that the Engliſh Poet added an idea of his own, which ſeems to claſh 
with the purpoſe for which I brought in this paſſage, viz. to prove 
that a numerous ſeraglio of fair Captives might be kept for pomp and 
' grandeur, as much as for pleaſure. Though the Captives mentioned 
by AGAMEMNON were to be in Achilles's power, and though he 
might make what uſe he pleaſed of them, as well as of any other part 
of his property, yet the property alone is conſidered by HoMeR, with 
reſpect to them, as well as with reſpect to the gold and Fs and he 
has not a word of, 


With Copzous love ſhall c crown his warm embrace. ee 
ACHILLES 


t 
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her 3 a level with all the other ſpoils, goods and precious things, 
zeae W 25 ech, that had been taken from the allies of Troy, 
and divided among the chiefs, and conſiders the affront he had re- 
ceived, by her being taken from him, as affecting his honour rather 
than his love. If he mentions love, it is only as a ſubſidiary reaſon ; : 
but the great motive of his anger, and the ground of his reſuſing all 


terms of reconciliation, even the proffer of reſtoring Bx1se1s, is ſtill 


that his property had been invaded. Did. 3 34, &c. 
"Anna 0 gig ego. dids veges, 9 Baoineuor 
| Toios H perreda Keira, ele 0 ano peeve Ax 
El Ner- 


And again, 344. Nuv d' ere! 6x EO ye gan che, Gee. 2 
which laſt line Mr. Popk rendered, I cannot ſee for what reaſon, 


 Wrong'd in my love all proffers ] diſdain, for it is plain the Hero - 


ſents his prize, tas, as his; and not as the object of his paſſion. As 
for the other gifts offered by the Spartan king, he ſcorns them, not 
becauſe nothing can make up the loſs of a beloved fair, but becauſe 


he had left enough at home, of all that could be proffered to him as a 


bribe, and had a freſh ſupply till in his hands, which had fallen to 
bis ſhare of the booty taken from the enemy. Bid. 364, &c. 
Eg ds prot param WOUAG, TH KAANTOY evOade tpn” 
"AXXov & evbevds yourov x xane tpubeov, 
Ide penny: EVgave5, ToAjov Te ws ee p 
"AFopuct, 6 GT ENGYov Ye. 5 | 
And here again the fair Captives are, in a manner, heaped op with 
the gold, braſs, and n, which ſhews in 1 what gat oy were rar 
viewed. | 425 
F. 17. The mention ke in ts heals of this verſe (ii. 8. ) of 
the peculiar treaſure of kings and provinces, which Solomon had made 
his own, is a circumſtance no way to be neglected. It may ſerve to 
confirm our opinion concerning the words u, and MW ; and, at 
Rs | the 
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AchiLLESs himſelf, as fond as he was of the beauteous BRTsEIS, puts Ch. VIII. 
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Ch. VIII. the ſame time, to remove an objection, which the learned Biſhop PA- 
TRICK looked upon as a peremptory one againſt the | interpretation 
that we chuſe. 1 have not ſo much as taken notice, ſays he, of 

«© their interpretation, who, deriving theſe words from an original ſig- 

© nifying ſpoil and devaſtation, underſtand hereby beautiful women, Þ 
taken captive in the wars, of which the king had the choice, as he 

had of the reſt of the ſpoil. For there were no wars in his time, 

« till the latter end of his reign ; and then he Was rather worſted than 

te victorious.” This objection might, though contrary to the Author's 
intention, be levelled againſt Sdlomon's undoubted aſſertion, viz, that 

he gathered to bimfelf the peculiar treaſure of kings and provinces, as 

well as againſt our interpretation ; but with as little ſucceſs againſt the 

one as againſt the other. Solomon lived moſtly in peace; but one 

cannat ſay he lived in great friendſhip with all his neighbours. The 
conqueſts of his Father had brought many kings and provinces under 

his dominion, and the good order of his troops, together with the 
firepgth of his fortified places, kept them in awe and ſubjection. 
' Moſt nations round .about were his tributaries, and, by that means, 
the treaſures of many kings became his. Now theſe treaſures did not 
conſiſt of gold and ſilver only, but likewiſe of many other effects, among 

which we have already ſeen Am TAL ocmys reckoning the fair Captives, 

nil di ro. duct: and though we had no poſitive authority for it, yet 

the manner in which the king's ſtores were moſtly filled, would make 

it very probable that women were no. inconfiderable article of their 
wealth. Their treaſures were the fruits of war, rather than the pro- 

duce of ceconomy and induſtry; and fince, in a ſucceſsful war, the I 

wiſe Ns rok would haue every man expect a fair Captive to his bare | 

of the plunder (Iliad B. 355.) and SisxRA's mother is ſuppoſed by D- 

' BORA (Jude. v. 30.) to reckon no llefs than :two ſuch prises a head for 
each of her ſon's ſoldiers, one may judge, how many did, of court, 

fall to the king's lot. 'T'azrsITEs repteſents AGAMEMNON's tents 33 


full of the choiceſt of them, as well as af the beſt ſpoils of all _ 
whic 
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pedition. Thad. 6. 226, &c. 
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The peace hs was enjoyed by Solomon's ſubjects can be no objection 


to this; for, befides it was not uninterrupted, ſince he conquered Ha- 


math, 2 Chron. viii. 3. his feudatory kings might be at war with re- 


moter nations, though he himſelf was not; and, in that caſe, it is pro- 
bable that, beſides the ordinary tribute, they gave him ſhare of the 
ſpoils they got from their enemies. At leaſt it ſeems, by ABRanam's 
paying the tithes of the ſpoils he got from Cu REDORLAHOMER, unto 


the king of Salem, in whoſe territory he dwelt, that this was anciently 


a kind of homage paid to thoſe who had the ſupreme ſway. Thus, 
in the middle of peace, Solomon may have enjoyed the fruits of ſuc- 
ceſsful wars, and ſeen his ſeraglio filled with the choiceſt among the 
fair priſoners. The mention he makes of his having poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the peculiar treaſure of kings and provinces, leaves ſcarcely any 
doubt of this having really been his caſe ; and therefore it would look 
ſtrange, if he had omitted that article in the liſt of his acquiſitions. 

F. 18. But, as a further anſwer to Biſhop Patrick's objection, I muſt 


not forget another method, whereby it is not improbable that Solomon 


may have got, without war, the dd (properly the reſerved treaſure) 


of his neighbours, and, among other things, ſome of the fair captives 


who had been won from their enemies. There are ſeveral inſtances 
n antiquity of challenges of wit and wiſdom, between Princes, and 
the Scripture tells us that the Quxxx or SHeBA brought ſuch a chal- 
lenge to Solomon; for ſbe came to prove him with hard queſtions, 


(1 King. x. 1.) We learn from 3 Josten, who quotes Drown and M- 


NANDER, that Solomon ſent many challenges of that kind to HIRAN 
3 Ant, Jyd, VIII. 2. p. 267, 268, Cont, App. I. p. 1042, 1043. 


king 
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which had been given up to him as Commander in chicf of the ex- Ch, VIII. 
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Ch. VIII. king of Tyre, and received many from him ; and that he who was 
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SF 


worſted in that trial of {kill was obliged to give the other a reward, 


which he expreſſes by the general word xemua]s. It is probable he 


held the like literary correſpondence with 'other kings alſo; and, as 
his wiſdom was far ſuperior to that of all the children of the eaſt country, 


and excelled all the wiſdom of Egypt, nay of all men (1 King. iv. 30, 31. 1 
it may be reaſonably preſumed that he generally won the prize. But 


the inſtances we have of female Captives given for prizes to Princes and 
Heroes, in games and combats of anather kind, and ranked, in that 


reſpect, with the borſes, tripods, vaſes of all ſorts, metals, oxen, and 
mules, give room to conjecture that Solomon may have got ſome, as 


tokens of friendly victory, over thoſe who had entered into competi- 
tion with him for the prize of wiſdom ; and the more fo, as every 


captive feems to have had, in thoſe circumſtances, a value ſet on her, | 
at ſo many heads of cattle. Mad. F. 259, &c. 704, 705. 


| Nywy 05 neg aca, acGi oc Tr Tides TE, 
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* 19. The laft circumſtance which I think neceffary to take notice 


of, is this remarkable phraſe, the delights of the ſons of men. It is an- 


nexed to the two feminine ſubſtantives, into the meaning of which we 
are inquiring, by the figure called hhndeton, which makes it a kind 


of epithet. Virgil makes uſe of the wy fame conſtruction on the like 


occaſion, Bucol. ix. 22 
Cum te ad delicias ferres Amarth ida bp 


I do not know how far ſome people's fondneſs of Mufick can influence 
their judgment, in the application of this character; but, when I con- 


fider, not only Solomon's inclination for the ſex, but chiefly the ge- 


neral taſte and manners of his time, \ which was not long after the 


Tann | 
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Trojan war, I can ſcarcely imagine how it is poſſible to take be de- Ch. VIII. 
lights: of the ſons of men for any thing elſe than fair women. Whoever 
has read any thing of the profane hiſtory of thoſe early times, muſt 
know, that the mean ſpring of all the tranſactions of the molt cele- 
brated Heroes was love, if one may give that name to an unbounded 
lyſt, which prompted them to lay violent hands on all that was fair, 
(ke the Enquiry into the life and writings of Homer); and many parti- 
culars,. contained, both in the hiſtorical and moral books of Scripture, 
prove that beauty was not leſs admired in Judea, than in other pun 
of the world. | 
FS. 20. Mr. Le Clerc pretends that d muſt mean ſomething that 
is not the ſame with M1; though he acknowledges that theſe two 
words are but one ſingle noun ; once in the ſingular number, and the 
ſecond time in the plural. His only reaſon is, that the repetition of 
the ſame thing in the plural number, that was already mentioned in 
the ſingular, is abſurd. But though this may be true with reſpec to - 
ſubjects, between which there is no difference of value, as, in the 
inſtance he chuſes, @ glaſs and glaſſes, yet it is quite otherwiſe when 
you ſpeak" of a claſs of individuals, one of which is far ſuperior to the 
reſt, Then you may, without abſurdity, mention that valuable ſub- 
jet in the ſingular number, by way of diſtinction from thoſe that are 
mentioned in the plural. Who could find fault with this expreſſion, 7 
got a diamond the wonder of the eaſt, nay ſeveral diamonds? Thus Br1sE1s 
is diſtinguiſhed by HoMER from the ſeven fair captives that were woe 
with her from AGAMEMNON to ACHILLES. Thad. T. 245, . 
E & ayov. αν yuvairas bfg, 7 ” ex0Ving 
Em}, p odor, Bp:onida KAN NTAGTOV. 
And Juno. diſtinguiſhes DEToPEIA from her thirteen | companions 
Aneid. I. 75, 76. 
SBVsͤunt mihi bis ſeptem tour. corpore en 
Quarum, que formd pulcherrima, Deiopeiam 
— — abili, propriamque di cabo. 
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Ch, VIII, No reaſon can be aſſigned why Solomon ſhould not be ſuppoſed to 


have had, among his 300 concubines, one that particularly deſerved 


the diſtinguiſhing epithet of delights of the ſons of men. But, whether 
he had or not, it is too bold an attempt, in ſo dark a ſubject as this 


zs, to make one word ſignify two different things. By that method of 
arguing one might inſiſt, that Siſera's mother is introduced as expect- 


ing one damſel only, and two ſomething elſe, in that beautiful proſopo- 
peia (Judg. v. 30.) where ſhe faith, one damſel; tuo damſels a bead; 
which is coldly rendered in our verſion, à damſel or tao. 

F. 21. The title given to thoſe whoſe ſong ought not to be pre- 


ferred to the rebuke of the wiſe, vii. 5. will perhaps appear to come but 
im properly, under the head of employments and profeſſions. Yet, 


when all circumſtances are conſidered, I hope my examining it in this 


place may be juſtified, We have taken notice, in our analytical pa- I 
raphraſe, ef he art uſed by our Author, in drawing up the firſt proof 


of his third propoſition, vii. 1-8. Every maxim, the truth of which 


he affirms, is the reverſe of another maxim that has, or, by the be- 


haviour of moſt inen, ſeems to have, the approbation of the multi- 


tude. But, except the fools, bY, be taken for people who were 
conſidered in a more favourable light than ſeems to be ſuggeſted by 
that word in our modern languages, I do not ſee how that remark, 


which is ſupported by every one of the other ſentences, can hold with 


reſpect to the maxim now under conſideration, Who ever imagined 
that zhe ſong of fools was preferable to any thing that comes from a wiſe 
man? To clear this up let us conſider firſt, that, by the laws of op- 
poſition, this ſong muſt be a ſong of praiſes, or elſe it would not an- 


ſwer to the rebuke of the wiſe, Then let us inquire whether there was 
not anciently a ſet of people, whoſe profeſſion it was 70 fing, and eſpe- 


cially, to ſing the praiſes of thoſe who encouraged their trade. « The 
*« imperfed riſings of the art” (of Poetry), ſays Mr. Pop x, ſpeaking of 
the age wherein Solomon wrote, © lay then among the extempore fingers | 


+ Effay on Howes, p. „ 8 
| 40 of 
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Theſe Fathers of Poetry uſed to fing their own verſes for valuable con- 
ſiderations, and, as they went from place to place, hawking their abi- 
lities about, in queſt of cuſtomers, one may reaſonably preſume that 
they ſuited their performances to the taſte of thoſe who paid gr enter- 
tained them. But praiſes are ſuch a palatable morſe], eſpecially to the 
Great and the Rich, that it would be a wonder, if ſongs, that were 
to be paid, had not been ſtuffed with the encomiums of the pur- 
chaſers; and I ſuppoſe no body will doubt but ſuch ſongs were more 


pleaſant to the hearers, and better paid, than the reprimands of wiſe 


men, But not to reſt my argument upon bare conjectures, I ſhall 
produce the poſitive evidence of TULLY 3 cum cenaret 


Cranone in Theſſalia Simonides apud Scopam, fortunatum hominem, 


& nobilem, ceciniſſetque id carmen quod in eum ſeripſiſſet, in quo 
« multa, ornandi cauſa, Poetarum more, in Caſtorem ſcripta & Pol- 


c jucem fuiſſent, nimis illum ſordide Simonidi dixiſſe, ſe dimidium 


* ejus rei, quod pactus eſſet, pro illo carmine daturum; reliquum a 
e ſuis Tyndaridis, quos ZQUE LA UPD ASSET, peteret, ſi ei videretur.” 
>. From this ſtory, for which ſeveral other authors might be alledged, it 
is plain, not only that people were delighted at having their praiſes 
ſung to their very face ; but likewiſe that the Poet was rewarded in 
proportion as his encomiaſtic vein was plentiful or ſcanty. What re- 
ception would Scop As have given to a wiſe Cenſor, who paid but half 
the ſong of SiMoxIDEs, becauſe two Semi-gods had ſhared the pa- 
negyrick therein beſtowed on him? : ä 

d. 22. Thus there could be no difficulty, if the ſingers here ſpoken 
of were ſtiled Poets inſtead of fools. But how could a name be uſed 
in Solomon's time, which was not yet in being in Homer's? Nor da 


we find that any word correſponding to it was ever in uſe among the 


Hebrews. Then we muſt ſuppoſe that their Bards, for Poetry was not 


unknown to them, had no determined name appropriated to their pro- 


| s De Oratore, II. 86. | 
// FE. — ” 
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« of ſtories at banquets, who were half Singers, half Muſicians,” Ch. VIII 


ff. ES ASS 
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Ch. VIII. feſſion; but were ſtiled, as beſt ſuited the light in which any one that 
ſpoke of them had a mind to make them appear. Thus Homer é, 
who wanted to ſet Poets in the moſt favourable light, called them, 

divine, prophetic, oft venerable, darlings of the Muſes, &c. But a 
very ingenious Author, though otherwiſe a great admirer of Poetry, 
makes no difficulty, when he compares it with Philoſophy, to fay, 
that /olly's garland cannot long adorn. (Dr. Lawſon's Lect. 18, on Ora- 
tory, p. 345.) Now as Solomon oppoſed the rebuke of the wiſe, w | 
the encomiaſtic ſongs of ſtrolling Bards, no name could ſuit his purpoſe =_ 
better than that of fools : eſpecially as their praiſes were ſo diſtributed, 
as to promote and encourage a courſe of life which Solomon's wiſe 

E. - man could never approve. * 7 Robbing was honoured, ſays Tuuvcr- 

* DIDEs, provided it was done with gallantry ; and the ancient poets 
made prople queſtion one another, as they failed by, , they were 

e thieves? as a thing for which no one ought either to be {corned or 

3 upbraided“ Theſe were the fort of actions, ſays Mr. Pop E, which | 

the fingers then recorded, and for this reaſon we ſee a boaſting temper and | 

unmanaged roughneſs in the ſpirit of Homer's Heroes, which ran out in | 
pride, anger, and cruelty, We do not know beſides, but that deno- 1 
mination, which to us ſeems to be an inſulting one, was agreeable to 
common uſage, and to the notion which moſt people had of the Poets. 
This is more than a bare conjecture. It appears, from ſeveral paſſages 
of Scripture *, that the Jews called S292 mad-fellows, the preten- 
ders to inſpiration, when they were not able to ſupport their claim; 
and it 1s probable (ſee 2 King. ix. 11.) the profane among them ap- 
plied that title indiſcriminately, to all who fat up for inſpired men. 
On the other hand 9, it is known that this was the common claim 
of thoſe ancient dd, to whom the Poets have ſucceeded ; and Mr. 
Porr obſerves, that Poetry has never fince laid it abn. At preſent it 


* 5 
9 r e ET 
: IT Ae An ERR. CE Os 
* 0 _ Py * 7 


ses Baguiry ke, Seck. VIII. p. 125. 1 fg bib. I. ap Poren Boy on 
Horn, p. 60. bd gee 2 King. ix. 11. Jerem. xxix, 26. Hbſ. ix. 7. 
9 See Porr, ubi ** and 1 into the life and writings of Homes, Se. VIII. p. 126. 
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may be faid it is kept up only for form's ſake ; but it was not ſo in Ch, VIII. 
ancient times. The Heathen looked upon their Bards as ſo many in- 
ſpired perſons ; and "I have ſhewn in another work, that this was not 
the opinion of the populace only, but likewiſe of the graveſt Philoſo- 
phers. Thus it is probable they may have had among the Jews, who 
had founder notions of inſpiration than the Heathen, a denomination 
in common with the falſe Prophets. But what muſt ſeem more ſur- 
prizing is, that ſuch a contemptible title may probably have been ap- 
plied to Poets, even by their greateſt admirers, and thoſe who were the 
leſs inclined to diſpute their being truly inſpired. Vet this was a very na- 
tural conſequence of the manner in which they were ſuppoſed to be ac- 
tuated by the inſpiring Deity. « 2 They underſtand nothing of what 
they fay, ſays SocRaTEs upon bis trial; they are like Prophets and 
Divines. They do not carry on their work by the meaſure of wiſ- ; 
dom, or any artful knowledge; but by a fort of enthuſiaſm.” 
Thus, while a Poet was under that influence, he was euuavyg of . 
ueroucvar (ſee Pollux, lib. VII. 7.) But what was he, when left to 
_ himſelf? PLaTo makes uſe of a word pretty much of the fame import 
with 505, which is employed in the text before us. 3 KOY®ON yaf 
anpees w Wẽů—.ẽ ds £51, 2 W yvov, 0 dagen ">; vgs rego, 0805 TE Wow, Toh 
a tydeog re NN. H ku, x3 0 Vis pers ev aurw evii A Poet is af 
the ſame time @ LIGHT, volatile, and holy thing ; he can compoſe nothing, 
5 be 1 18 of of God, and out of bis ſenſes. 
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ee our Julias s life and ** illuſt. Diſſ. VII. p- 535. | * PLarton, Apol. 
den. Tom. 1. p. . 3 Pr, Ion. p. 534. | 1 
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yd. That word is found no where but Eccleſ. xii, 5, Yet as 
the only difference between it and JAN is in the feminine termination 
A, it is very probable they have a common root, viz. NIX 70 will, or fo 
deſire. Therefore it muſt ſignify ſome ſort of appetite or other, and, 
probably, defire in general. The LXX confined that general notion 
to the craving of the ſtomach, at leaſt if the conſtruction uſually put 
oor their verſion of this place be right ; viz. that, by a metonymy, 
1 KUTA: the caper, is taken for hunger, becauſe that fruit or berry 
excites hunger. ST. IEROM, who followed them in the uſe of that 
word, did not take that particular kind of deſire to be that which So- 
lomon intended to ſpeak of. In eo vero, ubi nos habemus Capparim, in 
Hebræo habetur Abiona; quad & ipſum ambiguum eft, inter pretaturque 
amor, defiderium, concupiſcentia, vel capparis, & fignificatur quod ſenum 
libido refrigeſcat, & organa coitus diſfpentur. This laſt interpretation, 
which ſeems to have been adopted by SyMMAacnus, agrees much 
better than the former with Solomon's deſign, in this part of the de- 
ſcription of old age; and I do not know but the SYRIAC interpreter 
might alſo be quoted in ſupport of it, If two different tranſlations of 
the Hebrew words TV3XM1 WM are not jumbled together in that ver- 
ſion, it muſt be a paraphraſtical one, and then, provided we derive the 
ſubſtantive N DD from 292 (a root productive of many derivatives 
in the Hebrew and Chaldaic languages, though it was not found in 
any of the Syriac books that came to Caſtell's hands) inſtead of deriving 


See 1. O. xviii. 3. 
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| it from 273, it expreſſes the double notion of ST. Me 8. As to the 
uſual defivation from x, though it cannot be ſaid to miſrepreſent the 


very word YAN, becauſe nothing 1s fuller of deſires than poverty, yet 


it makes the ſentence ſo dull, and 1 may fay ſo nonſenſical, that I can 


ſcarcely imagine the Syriac interpreter, who appears to have been a 


man of ſenſe, had it in view when he thus rendered Solomon's words 
NN N Yap HN. For who could ever think that the I 
ceſſation of piverty is a characteriſtic of old age? But to thoſe already ⁶ 


quoted, who are of opinion that Solomon here conſidered ; impotency 
in that light, we may add the Chaldee Paraphraſt. For I make no 
doubt. but his text is better repreſented in the edition of Antwerp, 
thah i in our Engliſh Polyglotte. T0 be excluded $5561 b 4 concubitu, 
was much more to the purpoſe | in this place, than 70 be excluded 


N29 19 a tabernacubs 195 

11. . See „ 

III. Is. T his verb! is made a of in a pretty i intricate paſſage, ii. 3. 
which, word for word, runs thus. 7 fought in mine heart to draw in 
wine my fleſh, and (or even) guiding mine beart in wiſdom, and to ab- 
prebend (mx) in folly, 1 until &c. The feader needs not be told that 
folly muſt be here underſtood of that courſe of life which conſiſts, 1 


drawing « one's fleſh into wine, a ſynecdoche whereby all che pleaſures of 


the table ſeem to be included under one particular ſpecies. But one does 


not readily onderſtand how a gay h 5/2 can be the ſubject of the action ſig- 
nified by the verb ne (eſpecially when the nominative of that verb is a 


king, who may chufe What * of life he likes beſt, and retain, or alter 


it at pleaſure); or how laying hot#6n a gay l. fe, helps one to diſcover where 
the true happineſs of man lies. Nor doth it plainly : appear from the i- 
cre&Ofator's words, in my opinion, that he had any ſuch notion The 


conſtruction of ms, with a 3 prefixed to the ſubſtantive that follows, 


ſeems to me to be an elliptical one, when nothing has preceded, that 
can be governed by that verb. Then that ſubſtantive denotes not the 


T: 5 v F | 78 nter 


th 


N. 


hold of more than one at once, but he hath taken 1N, or between, the 


 tetion, as evidently appears from the context. Likewiſe, in the place 
before us, we cannot ſay that Solomon made uſe. of wiſdom. to ſeize 
upon a gay life; but we may very well ſay that he made uſe of it, in 
order to ſeize upon, or to catch hold of, ſomething that lies, or is pre- 

ſumed to lie, in that ſort of life. And what can that be but, in ge- 
neral, the real value of gaiety and mirth? This may be confirmed 
from vii. 18. where the ſubject of the action of apprehending is ex- 
preſſed before the verb Me, and then the place wherein that ſubject is 
to be found has the prefix 3. The. good which thou ſhould take hold of 
; conſiſts. IN 1015 &c. But we muſt obſerve beſides, that, in all lan- 


jects, mean 70 ſeize, 70 take bold of, . to apprehend,” &c. and which, 


words; and therefore ſince Solomon's .defign, ag here repreſented, as 
to catch hold of whatever he ſhould find in folly, rather for. the i im- 
provement of his knowledge, than for the ſake of | preſent, enjoyment, 
it might very properly be rendered to kngw, to perceive, or to diſtouer 
yet, as the word apprebend hath the fame double ſigniſication in Eng- 
liſh which zs bath in Hebrew, I made uſe of it in this place. FOE 
IV. WR. See WIN. F. 2. eee N PALINS 
V. be. See. 2. Mn „„ | N 
VI. E As I intend to ſpeak of this — — Ns 105 ok 
the uſe made of it viii. 2, I ſhall content myſelf x with very few obſerva- 
5 U uu 2 92 tions. 


ſubject apprehended, but the place wherein that ſubject lies, and the 
ſubject itſelf muſt be ſupplied from the circumſtances of the paſſage 
where ſuch. a phraſe occurs. Thus 1 King. i. 51. ſhould not be ren- 
dered, he (Adonijah) hath caught bold of the horns of the altar, for, con- 
= fidering the breadth of the altar, it was impoſſible he mould catch 


horns of the altar. Now, what had he taken there? Shelter, or pro- 


when applied to ſpiritual objects, or abſtracted notions, are underſtood: 
of the operations of the underſtanding. IN ſeems to be one of theſe 
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guages, there are ſome words which, when applied to material ob- 


* 


* 
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tions. And firſt, it muſt be owned that there is no Hebrew root, now 


read in the Bible, from. which it can be regularly derived. Its deriva- 


tion from & is contrary to all rules, ſince the NN of that verb, and the 


N of MR, are of a quite different nature, the one variable, and the other 
invariable, as was lately very well ſhewn * by Dr. Sn ARP, and had been 
before obſerved by others. To ſuppoſe that there was formerly an- 
other root dd, from which that word could be regularly derived, 
would-be to no purpoſe, for what uſe could an unknown root be of, 
to determine the primary ſignification of the derivative? It is not a. 


poſſible but ſuch a loſt root may have been preſerved in ſome of the 


languages that, either have a cammon origin with the Hebrew, or are 


derived from it: Vet as it js known that words often alter their figni- 


fication in paſſing from one nation, or one language, into another, it 


1s prudent not to have recourſe to foreign etymologics, when any 


other means are at hand to determine the preciſe meaning of a word, 


And ſuch means can ſeldom be wanting, when that word is frequently 


made uſe of; for, by comparing the ſeveral paſſages together, you may 


cafily come at the knowledge of the principal fignification, and-of the 


moſt material acceptations. wherein it was uſed, and then go a ſtep 


further, and find out a general notion in which theſe feveral ſignifica- 


tions agree, or upon which they depend. Thus it imports very little 
to know whether de be a root, or be derived from a verb; and in 
caſe it is derived, what the Ggnification of that unknown verb was. 
Let that be as it will, the word is too frequently employed by the fa- 
cred Writers to be very obſcure. However, it is almoſt univerſally al- 
lowed, that the plural S758 muſt ſometimes be underftood of men in 


authority, and I do not know but it ſhould be thus underſtood in the 


paſſage which I have tranſlated, in regard to the oath of God, viii. 2. 
At leaſt it hath that ſignification in a place (Exod. xxii. 28.) where 
Moſes treats the ſame ſubject that is here treated by Solomon, viz. the 


5 


z gee his Diſſert. qu the Etym, and S. Meaning of ELon, 
| outward 
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outward regard that muſt be ſhewn to perſons in authority, Our Au- 
| thor ſeems to recommend that regard, rather as a point of prudence, 

than a point of duty. Thus the conſideration of the oath, whereby 
the nobles and great men of the court are bound to ſupport the king's 
dignity and authority, was a very proper one to induce a courtier to be- 
have diſcreetly and reſpectfully, whenever he ſhould ſee his ſovereign in- 
clined to give orders which he would not chuſe to comply with: for 
whoever does not behave with the utmoſt care, in ſuch circumſtances, 
unavoidably draws upon himſelf the reſentment, not of the king only, 
but likewiſe of all thoſe &I798. This ſeems to me to be the moſt 
. probable interpretation of this place. Yet as the words, in regard * 
the oath of El:him, are not the principal, but only an additional motive, 
to the diſcreet behaviour here recommended, and as that advice 1 is con- 
tained in a kind of parentheſis, that hath little or no connection with 
the reſt of the argument, one cannot eaſily determine any thing with 
certainty, from the. nature of the motives propoſed in what follows. 
Duty and prudence. generally go together ; and Solomon may very pro- 
peily have reminded his hearers, in the words now under conſide 
tion, of what duty required; though, in the remainder of the os 
ment, he inſiſts on nothing but what is ſuggeſted by prudence. There- 
fore 1 did not think myſelf intitled to recede, in my 'verfion, from the 
commonly received interpretation of theſe words, tbe oath of God. 
They may be underſtood of he oath of allegiance, wherein God hath 
been called upon; and in conſequence whereof all ſubjects are bound, 
at leaſt, not to fly in the king's face upon the firſt provocation he pives 
them. Thus ie rpg is the fame thing with MM Ya; a 
ſolemn oath, or an oath wherein the Almighty hath been called to wit- 
neſs. This phraſe might alſo be expounded another way, without any 
difference as to the main ſenſe ; in regard of the law of God. HIERO- 
cLEs, on this ſentence of the golden ver ſes, x, oicu 3 do, often takes the 


tb of God for his law; and e we have no inſtance of this ac- 
ceptation 
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tions. And firſt, it muſt be owned that there is no Hebrew root, now 
read in the Bible, from which it can be regularly derived. Its deriva- 
tion from dh is contrary to all rules, ſince the N of that verb, and the 
N of , are of a quite different nature, the one variable, and the other 
invariable, as was lately very well ſhewn * by Dr. SHARP, and had been 
before obſerved by others. To ſuppoſe that there was formerly an- 
other root No, from which that word could be regularly derived, 
would-be to no purpoſe, for what uſe could an unknown root be of, 
to determine the primary ſignification of the derivative? It is not im- 
pofſible but ſach a loſt root may have been preſerved in ſome of the 
languages that, either have a common origin with the Hebrew, or are 
derived from it: Vet as it is known that words often alter their ſigni- 
fication in paſſing from one nation, or one language, into another, it 
is prudent not to have recourſe to foreign etymologies, when any 
other means are at hand to determine the preciſe meaning of a word. 
And ſuch means can ſeldom be wanting, when that word is frequently 
made uſe of; for, by comparing the ſeveral paſſages together, you may 
cafily come at the knowledge of the principal fignification, and-of the 
moſt material acceptations wherein it was uſed, and then go a ſtep 
further, and find out a general notion in which theſe feveral ſignifica- 
tions agree, or upon which they depend. Thus it imports very little 
to know 'whether NN be a root, or be derived from a verb; and in 
caſe it is derived, what the ſignification of that unknown verb was. 
Let that be as it will, the word is too frequently employed by the fa- 
cred Writers to be very obſcure. However, it is almoſt univerſally al- 
lowed, that the plural c muſt ſometimes be underſtood of men in 
_ authority, and I do not know but it ſhould be thus underſtood in the 
_ paſſage which I have tranſlated, in regard to the oath of God, viii. 2. 
At leaſt it hath that ſignification in a place (Exod. xxii. 28.) where 
Moſes treats the ſame ſubject that is here treated by Solomon, viz, the 


* 
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ji 1 outward regard that muſt be ſhewn to perſons in authority, Our Au- 
© thor ſeems to recommend that regard, rather as a point of prudence, 
than a point of duty, Thus the conſideration of the oath, whereby 
the nobles and great men of the court are bound to ſupport the king's 
dignity and authority, was a very proper one to induce a courtier to be- 
have diſcreetly and reſpectfully, whenever he ſhould ſee his ſovereign in- 
lined to give orders which he would not chuſe to comply with: for 
whoever does not behave with the utmoſt care, in ſuch circumſtances, 
vnavoidably draws upon himſelf the reſentment, not of the king only, 
: but likewiſe of all thoſe N98 This ſeems to me to be the moſt 
5 probable interpretation of this place. Yet as the words, in regard of 
the oath of Elobim, are not the principal, but only an additional motive, 
to the diſcreet behaviour here recommended, and as that advice is con- 
J tained in a kind of parentheſis, that hath little or no connection with 
me reſt of the argument, one cannot eaſily determine any thing with 
f ; _ certainty, from the. nature of the motives propoſed in hat follows, 
Duty and prudence. generally go together ; ; and Solomon may very pro- 
peily have reminded his hearers, in the words now under conſidera- 
tion, of what duty required though, in the remainder of the argu- 
ment, he infiſts on nothing but what is ſuggeſted by prudence. There- 
fore I did not think myſelf intitled to recede, in my verſion, from the 
commonly received interpretation of theſe words, the oath of God. 
They may be underſtood of the oath of allegiance, wherein God hath 
been called upon; and in conſequence whereof all ſubjects are bound, 
at leaſt, not to fly in the king's face upon the firſt provocation he gives 
them. Thus ©7958 Tyne is the ſame thing with MM y; a 
ſolemn oath, or an oath wherein the Almighty hath been called to wit- 
nefs. This phraſe might alſo be expounded another way, without any 
difference as to the main ſenſe ; in regard of the law of God. Higro- 
CLES, on this ſentence of the golden wer ſes, & c’ aprov, often takes he 


oath 76 God for his law ; and though we have no inſtance of this ac- 
ceptation 
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ceptation in the Bible, yet it is no reaſon why it ſhould be perempto- 

rily rejected, if it can throw any light upon an 1 intricate paſſage. 
VII. joNð. See N. F. 6. | 


VII. N. The difference between. this word at 27 is not very | PF 


conſiderable. It ſeems to confiſt in this, viz. that the former means 75 
_ and the latter /o ſpeak, But that exact propricty is not always ac- 


_ curately preſerved, and you may often find them indifferently uſed 8 


for each other, both in the proper, and in the metaphorical ſenſe. 
Yet, as they are ſtill diſtin& words, I think it is the duty of a Tranſla- 


tor to preſerve ſome ſort of diſtinction, when he finds both in two dit- I 
ferent members of one period; and not to repeat the ſame Engliſh i 


word twice, if he can avoid it. Thus, being guided by the circum - 
ſtances of the place, ii. 15. where they are metaphorically made uſo 
of, I rendered *N2R 7 ſaid, and n I concluded, which laſt expreſ- 
fion I alſo em ployed, 111. 18. to render N; ; ſaying or ſpeaking 11 


one's beart, is the ſame as reaſoning with one's ſelf : But there is no 


judging by the force of either word, whether the Author means the 
premiſes or the conclufion of an erb n can be determined 
only from the context. ; 0 


IX. &28. 
F. 1. 08. OVIR. The diffcrance FEE the Jvc 1 that 


Ggnify a man in Hebrew, cannot be eaſily determined, as they ſeem to 3 


be ſometimes indifferently uſed. Yet as, in other places, they are di- 
ſtinguiſhed from each other, it is no way probable, that DIR, WH, 
and M, are abſolutely ſynonymous, ix. 14, 15. and it is to be wiſhed 


we could find, in our modern languages, a variety of words anſwerable | 


to that of the original; that the reader might not be deceived, by meet- 
ing with the ſame word repeated thrice over, when the Hebrew wri- 


ter made uſe of three different expreſſions. Mr. Lx Cznz attempted ij 


to preſerve that difference, in many places of his verſion ; but, what- 


ever his ſucceſs may have been in other books of Scripture, ——_ 
N my: TY 
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— 


; to me to have fallen very ſhort of it, in that of Eccleſiaſtes, and eſpe- 


cially to have entirely perverted Solomon' s meaning, ix. 14, 15. His 


! conſtantly rendering N, un homme du commun, a man of the meaner 
fert, is abſolutely unjuſtifiable ; as it enervates ſeveral ſentences, the 
beauty of which conſiſts in the generality of the expreſſion; ſee i. 3, 13. 


i. 3, 8, 12, 21, 24, 26. 1. 10, 11, 13, &c. It is worſe again ix. 15. 


where the ingratitude and giddy forgetfulneſs of the populace would 


ſignify very little, provided the deliverer's ſervices were properly remem- 
bered by thoſe of the better ſort; and therefore it cannot be preſumed 
that Solomon made uſe of the word H to reſtrain the too wane 
notion of man. S 

8. 2. That word is of a moſt general import, and is made: uſe of 


in this book, as well as every where elſe, to ſignify a man, at large, 
without any regard to his circumſtances either as to birth, fortune, 


z abilities, or perſonal character. For which I refer to the numberleis 


places where it is unanimouſly rendered dννπ] by all the Greek in- 


terpreters. The only paſſage (Pf. xlix. 3.) alledged by Mr. Ls Cxxx, 
(Projet d'une nouvelle verſion, 1. part. c. xii. $. 37.) to ſupport his 
particularizing interpretation, may very well be underſtood fo as to pre- 
ſerve the general notion. DIX is not more oppoſed to , in that 


paſſage, than the nations are oppoſed to the inhabitants of the world in 


the foregoing verſe. In a poetical invitation to liſten to the Pſalmiſt, 
the ſame individual perſons may be twice called upon by different 
bames, as the ſame things are repeated in different words; or, at leaſt, 


if a diſtinction of ſubjects muſt be allowed, there is no neceſſity to ac- 
knowledge an oppoſition. Wiſdom and underſtanding, verſ. 4. are not 


oppoſed to each other, and, if there is any diſtinction to be made be- 
tween parables and dark ſayings, verſ. 5. there can certainly be no op- 


poſition. I own there is a ſort of oppoſition between rich and poor, 
verſ. 3, but (though the ſacred Writer had not ſpecially diſtinguiſhed 


that {emtence from, the reſt, by the addition of the word Y together, 
oo or 
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or one with the other, whereby they at are plainly repreſented as diſtina 


from each other) how could it follow from thence that there is an op- 
poſition likewiſe between ee 123 and wi 192? 1 might as well con- 


clude from the ſameneſs of ſignification of nations and inhabitants of the ve 
world; hear and give ear; parables and dark ſayings ; wiſdom and un- 


derſtanding ; that there is no diſtinction between the rich and the poor 


But if this laſt concluſion be wrong, as it certainly is, how can the 


other ſtand, which is at beſt of the ſame ſtamp ? How can all modern 


| Interpreters be juſtified, who have no other reaſon to tranſlate Dx 125 1 
and we 122 Low and High, beſides the ſuppoſed oppoſition between 
theſe two expreſſions? And how can Mr. LR CRN, from ſuch an ill- 


grounded ſuppoſition, eſtabliſh the proper meaning of the word C 
I ſhould rather think we have here (as well as Prov: viii. 4. and PC. Ixii. 
10. which are alſo alledged by other interpreters to ſupport the notion 


of theſe words meaning high and low, when oppoſed to each other) i 


that kind of diſtinction which, not only does not imply, but even po- 
ſitively excludes oppoſition ; I mean a diſtinction between the genus and 
its ſeveral ſpecies. This was well underſtood by SYMMAchus, who 
rendered this place, irs avbewrory;, Y Woooers xy Vick Excie"s dub. 
Thus he makes the Pſalmiſt addreſs himſelf, firſt to mankind in ge- 


neral, then eſpecially to thoſe who from being called the ſons of ſuch a | 


one claim ſome diſtinction among the poſterity of Adam. It cannot 


be denied, but this is agreeable to the propereſt acceptation of the 


word ede, wherein a ſpecial reſpect ſeems to be implied to ſome par- 


ticular, whereby a man is made remarkable, or diſtinguiſhed from other 3 


men. This propricty is obſervable likewiſe Eccl. ix. 14, 15. for the 
deliverer, VN, is equally PRO from the defenceleſs DN, and 


from the ungrateful . 
-—Sr $6 Now, to come to N; it is orobable, from the derivation of 


that word, that it implies a notion of mortality and wretchedne6 ; 


and though it ſeems to preſerve it more — in the fingular 


number, | 
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number, yet I am inclined to think it has it alſo pretty conſtantly in the 
plural, places where that notion might, at firſt, appear to be excluded 
by other words, wherewith it is joined. Thus, Gen. vi. 4. the ex- 
preſſion, men of renown UN WIN, ſeems to me to imply an alluſion 
to the double reſpect in which men may be viewed, who make them- 


ſelves conſiderable by their wickedneſs. Outwardly they are great, 


powerful, and renowned : yet in fact they are mortals, and, as ſuch, 


wretched and miſerable. It muſt be owned, however, that EY is 


moſtly made uſe of in a ſenſe as vague and undetermined-as mortales in 
Latin, and ſometimes joined with epithets or phraſes that ſeem to con- 


found its ſignification with that of c But I do not think there 


is any inſtance of its being ſingly taken in an advantageous ſenſe, At 
leaſt it is evident to me, that, in many places where Mr. LE CENE 


renders that word, des gens de confideration, des perſonnes confiderables, 
des hommes de merite, &c. he ſhould have made uſe of the plaineſt ex- 
preſſion, des hommes; MEN : and, in ſome, where the people ſpoken” 
of were ſlaves &c. (as Gen. xviii. 23, 27.) if they were to be diſtin- 


guiſhed by ſome epithet, I do not think it was that either of honourable 
or con/iderable. The propereſt places to judge of the ſpecial ſignifica- 


tion of words that have ſome affinity with each other, are not thoſe - 


where they are employed in a looſe way; but rather thoſe where they 


are both made ule of, and each of them conſtantly applied to the fame 


ſet of men or things, without the leaſt confuſion. Thus the vüith 
chapter of the book of Judges, where the words e and DR are 
frequently repeated, may ſerve to determine the ſignification of both ; 
for there they are no way confounded together. The former is con- 
ſtantly applied either to brave warriors, or to men in authority: but 
the latter, which Mr. LE Cx NE there renders, gebs de merite, not leſs 
conſtantly ſignifies deſpicable wretches, like the inhabitants of Succoth 
and Penuel, who could talk inſolently when they thought the danger 
was not nigh them, but do not appear to have behaved like men, when 
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Gideon came to chaſtiſe their inſolence. It is even obſervable, that 
the ſame perſons are called by either name according as the ſpeakers 
intend they ſhould be conſidered in a favourable or an unfavourable 
light. Thus the ſoldiers of Gideon, who are called x & by the ſacred 
Hiſtorian, are deſpicably ſtiled yr), verſ. 15. by the people of Suc- 
coth, who refuſe to give them bread, and uſe them like vagabonds. 1] 
might add many more paffages; but theſe are ſufficient, to warrant 
the conſtruction I put upon this laſt word, Eccl. ix. 14. Mr. Le Cene 
| renders it in that place, des braves; but the leaſt attention to Solomon's 
deſign might have convinced him, that nothing was leſs to the pur- 
poſe than to mention brave men in this paſſage. The greatneſs of the 
ſervice performed, by the wiſe man here mentioned, depends on the 
helpleſs condition of the beſieged town. Therefore any thing that is 
fit to heighten the notion of a defenceleſs ſtate, was proper to be taken 
notice of, And whoever imagined, that a town's being provided with 
a brave garriſon, let the number be ever ſo ſmall, could be a circum- 
ſtance favourable to the befiegers ? But every body will allow that 4 
few zoretched men within, and a formidable army without, muſt have 
made the caſe ſo deſperate, as to require the utmoſt abilities in order 
to prevent the impending ruin. If the word of the original is but 
capable of this laſt conſtruction, it muſt take place here; but though 
it was, every where elſe, capable of none but the former, I could 
ſcarcely take up with it in this paſſage, ſo abſurd it ſeems to be ! One 
might as well ſtile the companions of Abimelech, Judg. ix. 4. and of 
Jeptbab, xi. 3. des gens de merite, though the facred Writer 7 
joins the titles of vain and hght, to that of N. | 
„ 5 
ode. See 2. O. viii. 10. 
I 
pode. See 2. O. iii. 48. 
XII. TN. 
e TX. See 2. O. iv. 3. 
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2. 
XIlI. 5. See 2. O. vi. 5. v. 3. vil. 9. Y. 5. 3. 


XIV. weg. See 2. O. vi. 4. 
XV. ag. See 2. O. vii. 3. 


XVI.! — \ dee = 


: xVII. _ tb; 
Mm. See 2. O. iv. 12, 
XVIII. 52, : 
„% WW. SeLpY.3-.. 
XIX. 5p2. See 2. O. viii. 8. 
XX. OY. See 2. O. vii. 6. 
XX. . It hath been already obſerved, 2. O. vi. 4. chat one of 


the ſignifications of this verb is 75 purify ; but I can find no paſſage 
where it means fo declare; nor do I ſee any neceſſity, either to have 


recourſe to an unknown root (Mg) Eccl. ix. 1. nor to recede from the 


known ſignification of Wg. Its primitive meaning is 7 chuſe, or to 
At iſcern ; ; 150 the notion of purity came to belong to it only on account 
of that which muſt happen when any thing is purified, viz. the ſepa- 


ration or diſcernment of it, from that which prevented its being pure. 
Now nothing can better agree with Solomon's deſign, ix. 1, than that 


primitive meaning : for what more reaſonable end can a man propoſe 
to himſelf in examining the conſequences of the ſeveral courſes of life 


which he may take, than that of enabling W to make a proper 8 


choice? 


XXI. W 2. The fleſh and the beart are {et in oppoſition to och 


other, ii. 3. as being the names of two diſtinct faculties of man, which 
are capable of being applied to oppoſite purpoſes, not only at different 
ſeaſons, but at the very ſame time, whereby it appears, ſince the heart 
is undoubtedly the mind, that the feſb muſt be underſtood of that 
which is conſidered as more properly belonging to the body, the ſenſual 
appetite, That diſtinction is not unlike that made by St. Paul, Rom. vil. 
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8. 


8, 18, 23. But there is no inſtance either in Scripture, or any where | 
elſe, beſides Eccl. v. 6. of a man's moutb being diſtinguithed from his 
fleſh; nor can it be well conceived how they are to be diſtingutthed 


from each other, if both words be literally underſtood. Now, it be- 
ing evident that mouth is here taken for ſpeech, it is very probable that 


the word fleſh, 12, muſt likewiſe be taken in a figurative ſenſe : and 
as it may ſignify the whole perſon of man, with reſpect to his infirmi- 


ties (ſee Jerem. xvii. 5.) the word weakneſs 5, or inſufficiency, is fitter to 


expreſs Solomon's meaning, than the word /, -which, in our weſtern 
languages, is not ſo apt to raiſe the idea of miſery, as it was in He- 
brew. But, on the other hand, as that weakneſs (by the force of the 
conjugation biphil) 1 is made a ſort of ſecondary agent in excuſing the 
breaking of a vow, which cannot be pro perly expreſſed in our modern 

tongues, I thought it was ſuKicient to mention the primary agent (the 


vow-breaker) only, as ſuch, and to expreſs the ſecondary one by the 


adyerb weakly. See this paſſage further explained | in NON. 


4. 
XXII. =Y There i is no doubt but this verb means 70 be high, and 


therefore I cannot blame the interpreters for underſtanding theſe words, 
xii. 6, We 1242 of high things, either in a proper, or in a meta- 
; phorical ſenſe, Vet that ſignification is ſo proper, Iſ. lv. 9. that one 


cannot imagine why the LXX would have looked for another, viz. 
that of being diſtant, except that ſecond ſignification was as much in 
uſe as the former. But if it was, it may as well be applied to the 


55 derivative E as to the verb; and. it tallies ſo much the, better, with 


the ſubject © Ka had | in hand, than that of bigh things or high places, 
that I think there can be but little difficulty ; in rendering this- place, 


they ſhall | be afraid even of dfrant objetts. It is plain that the fear here 


ſpoken of muſt be of a very ſingular nature, or elſe our Author would 


not lay ſuch a ſtreſs on it as he does, by obſerving that it ſhall ariſe 


Even from | Ma. Now to be afraid of high things may be an inſtance 


of 
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of want of intrepidity, yet not of a very extraordinary cowardice : But 
'Y J yothing was properer to characterize the unaccountable fearfulneſs of 
X | old people, than to mention their dread of what! is not like to come 
near them. 

XXIII. 552 

151. See 2. O. ili. 22, 23, 
oa See 2. O. ii. 25. 
Ray 

XXIV. al, There i is no language but has ſome word of a 
looſe ſignification, and that can be applied to any ſubject. Thus the 
= Greeks had wozypa and yorun, and the Latins negotium and res. 
| , properly a word, or a diſcourſe, muſt be viewed in that light. Its 
ole is ſo vague and fo general, that its meaning muſt always be de- 
termined from the circumſtances ; for an interpreter muſt never allow 
himſelf the liberty of determining at pleaſure the ſignification of any 
word. We have already ſeen, 2. O. v. 2. that ©1257 muſt be ren- 
dered deeds, ix. 16 though the primitive ſignification of word or dif- 
courſe muſt be preſerved, ix. 17. and 2. O. iv. 4. that this ſame ſigni- 
cation, though reſtrained to orders or commands, muſt obtain viii. %, 
4, 5. A different kind of limitation might perhaps take place v. 3, 7. 
for, as it appears, by the intermediate verſes, that the fault here cen- 
ſured, conſiſts in arguing againſt the obligation of performing one's pro- 
miſes, it would not be abſurd to conjecture, that. the words iſſu ing out 
of the ignorant's mouth are reaſonings or arguments, the multitude of 
which: may be expected, like other illuſions, to take place in a dream, 
but never upon ſo ſerious an occaſion as that of a vow. But after all, 
that limitation is unneceſſary, as the general expreſſion words affords a 
full ſenſe, and is capable, in this place, of the ſame conſtruction with - 
the more particular one reaſonings. The ame conſideration determined 
me not to change word into oath, v. 2. A word uttered before the face 
of God, might ee in other circumſtances be underſtood of 


prayers, 
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edges 25 well as of oaths : But the reaſon given, 1 bewaring of | 
ſuch words, ſeems to point out the latter, rather than the former ſenſe, | 
and this interpretation is further confirmed, from the mention which 
is made immediately after of vows. For vows are a particular kind 
of oaths. Thus the expreſſion word, as it/ſtands in this place, is very 
near equivalent to oath, But ſuppoſe there was any ambiguity in the 
original, it was my duty to repreſent it in the verſion. I preſerved 
words likewiſe, x. 14. merely becauſe it was not abſolutely neceſſary 
to change it into another expreſſion. For affairs might do as well, 
and perhaps better, in that place. No people are more apt to multi- 
ply buſineſs, than thoſe who have the leaſt underſtanding. Then the 
ſenſe. would be near the fame with the Engliſh proverb, much ads about 
wothing. But there is no inconveniency in ſaying, that the words of 
the man without experience are many, as well as fooliſb and miſchievous; 
for it is pretty common, with ſuch people, to endeavour to conceal 
their ignorance in public affairs under a multitude of words, that may 
impoſe upon thoſe who know nothing better than themſelves. 

F. 2. I thought myſelf obliged to make uſe of another expreſſion, 
vi. 17, for this phraſe, there are words in abundance that multiply va- 
nity, would not have been a very intelligible one in our modern lan- 
guages. But it is pretty indifferent as to the ſenſe, whether you ſay, 
that there are many things which, being vain, increaſe the ſtock of va- 
nity in this world; or that there are fo many conſiderations or argu 
ments to prove that multiplied vanity, that it would be to no purpole Bf 
to diſpute it. Yet the notion of contending, upon that ſubject, with I 
him by whoſe Wiſe appointment this world is ſuch as we ſee it, that | 
notion, I ſay, which is mentioned in the foregoing verſe, determined 
me to chuſe the latter ſenſe. I was likewiſe induced by the context to 
render T4097 confiderations, i. 8. for words could make no ſenſe, and 
things expreſſes a wrong one. Natural revolutions cannot be ſaid to be 


either tired, ſince there appears no Inchnation to reſt in any of the 
| things 
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WT things revolved, nor fireſom or full of labour, fince they are performed 
through the power of him to whom nothing is difficult. The taſk of 
viewing them over and over, without being able to ſatisfy your curio- 

| fity, or to diſcover any thing that is new, is the only point wherein 

there can be any labour for man; and this I think may be well ex- 
preſſed by the word confiderattons. But, in other places, the word thing 

is the propereſt that can be made uſe of, which (as we have ſeen 2. O. 

v. 9.) is the caſe vii. 8. though in ſome it may be proper more parti- 

cularly to expreſs the nature of the thing meant by the Author, which 

| did by the word d:fficulttes, viii. 1. becauſe though no expreſſion can 

be too general or too comprehenſive for the encomium here beſtowed 
upon the wiſe man, provided the uſe of it creates no ambiguity, yet one 

muſt take care ſo to match the nouns and verbs they join together, 

WY that a clear ſenſe may reſult from the whole, and 1 thought /o/ving 
dings was no very clear expreſſion. But, on the other hand, as it ap- 
pears, from what follows, that the abilities here praiſed are not con- 
fined to the interpretation of cords, but are thoſe by the means of 
which a man extricates himſelf out of the moſt difficult paſſages in 

life, I made no ſeruple to render H difficulties. See Wa. 

9. 3. 27. That uncommon word appears, from Job v. 8. to be 
ſynonymous to M, and may eaſily be reduced to the ſame ſenſe, 
Pſ, cx, 4. (See GusstT. Com. L. E.) Therefore, as the known mean- 
ing of dy is See, on account of, it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that 937 by has the ſame fignification ; and this 1s confirmed from 
the uſe made of that phraſe in the Chaldaic dialect, Dan. ii. 30. This 
conſideration, together with that of preſerving the uniformity of ſigni- 
fication in the three places of the book of Eccleſiaſtes wherein that 
expreſſion is met with, determined me to chuſe the conſtruction con- 
ſtantly put upon thoſe joint words by the Authors of the received ver- 
ſion, rather than that of TRENMELIIus, which was mentioned, Eſſay, 


p. 54. though that learned interpreter's verſion is favourable to the re- 
3 ſtrictive 
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ſtrictive ſenſe in which I am convinced the whole paſſage, ili. 18— 21. 
muſt be underſtood., . TREMELL1vUs conſtantly employs the fame word, 


ratio; but takes it in three different ſenſes; whereas the received ver- 
ſion preſerves” the ſameneſs of ſignification, notwithitanding the diver- 


ſity of expreſſion therein made uſe of. Concerning, ili. 18. to the end, 


vii. 14. and in regard, viii. 2. are words between which there is no 2 
conſiderable difference, as they all imply, that what precedes is not 5 
ſaid, or done, abſolutely, or for the ſake of itſelf, but on account of 5 


ſomething elſe: which is the proper import of M , and was very 


well expreſſed by TREMELL1vs, vii. 14. ea ratione. The nonſenſical MN 


tranſlations of the LXX (or rather, as I take it, of AQUILA) weg Na- 
g and weg. Abu, ſcarcely deſerve to be taken notice of. Vet it 


languages, certain joint words and phraſes muſt be underſtood like 
ſingle words, and not disjointed into the ſeveral ſignifications that each 
word may have when ſeparately uſed. A Latin Tranſlator of an Eng- 


liſh book, who would render, on account of the oath, su PER Narra- 


TIONEM JURISJURANDI, would certainly incur the ſame cenſure, 

which we do here paſs upon Aqv1LA, for his wegi Nad. This 

was not ſufficiently minded by the learned Mr. Gouvssgr, who renders 

, preceded by by, viii. 2. as he would render it if it was not joined 

with that particle, and then builds a general rule upon that miſcon- 

ſtruction of Solomon's phraſe. (See his Com. L. E. in 727. C. 2.) 
XXV. o_ 


. t. 1377. The true and tele im port of this word is not of 


much conſequence. It is pretty plain from 1 Sam: xiii. 21. (the only 


place of Scripture where it occurs beſides Eccl. xii. 11.) that it means 


ſome inftrument of huſbandry ; and that general fi onification is ſuffi- 


cient to explain Solomon's meaning. But I do not think it poſſible to 


determine, with any kind of certainty, which particular fort of inſtru- 


ment 


© - A 
ODT OO . ay 


may be obſerved, that they are owing to an unmeaning ſtiffneſs in ren- 
dering the original word for word, without conſidering that, in al! 


J. | 
ment it was. Ancient interpreters render it either f#xergov @ goad, or 
dot avey a 2 cythe. The root from which it muſt have been derived, is 
not found in Oriental languages; but it is ſo like that from which 404 
rave and geendyn are derived in Greek, that I cannot help conjecturing 
it was preſerved in this laſt tongue, which every body knows had an 
Eaſtern origin. This is the more probable, as the manner in which 
thoſe words are formed from det, is not agreeable to the rules, ac- 
cording to which Greek verbal nouns are uſually formed, but exactly 
agrees. with the formation of 1397 from 371. Thus I think Nis 
very improperly rendered 4 goad, and I am confirmed in that opinion 
from 1 Sam. xiii. 2 1. where it ſeems to me to mean an inſtrument 
that has an edge. But the whole paſſage is ſo much disfigured in moſt 
verſions, and ſo much intricate for want of knowledge in Jewiſh agri- 
culture, that we muſt have recourſe to the original itſelf, to ſhew, 
from the context, what is the moſt probably meant by the word (IT. 
The Author of the Vulgate, who ſticks cloſer to the original in the 
reſt of the ſentence, than any other interpreter, ſeems to, me to have 
miſtaken the meaning of the ſacred hiſtorian, by rendering that word 
ſimulum, in which nevertheleſs he is followed by all the Modern. The 
bare inſpection of our received Engliſh verſion is ſufficient to raiſe a 
ſuſpicion that there is a miſtake in it; for if the Iſraelites had à file for 
the mattocks and for the coulters, how can it be true that they, were 
forced to go down to the Philiſtines to ſharpen every man his coulter and 
his matteck? There is no ſuch inconſiſtency in the Vulgate. Deſcen- 
debat ergo omnis Iſrael ad Pbiliſtiim ut exameret uniſſquiſque vamerem 
fuum, & hgonem, & ſecurim, & tridentem & ſarculum: Retuſe itagur 
erant acies vomerum & ligonum &c,, This is ſenſe; indeed! for when 
people were not allowed to have ſmiths near their homes, — 
keep their inſtruments of agriculture in order, and ſupply them vx 
new utenſils when the old ones were worn; it was very natural = 


aud endeavour to go through their work, as long as they.pollitly 
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7. 
cala do 1 it, with bad took, rather than daily to Adele be and 
chargeable journies. But if we examine the original, we ſhall find that 
che facred writer, after giving an account of the neceflity which the 
Ifraclites were laid under, of going down to the Philiſtines, for repairing 
their moſt neceſſary utenſils, tells us word for word, and there was a 
refiftance of mouths to the plowſhares' &c. Pea BD mvgaSn He; 
that: is to fay, the mouths of "the plowſhares reſſted : This expreſſion, the 
mouth of a plowſhare, might perhaps puzzle us, if the parallel one, the 
uy of the favor, did not ſhew that the mouth of an iron weapon is 
"ts edge, as was very judiciouſſy expreſſed in the VuLcaTE, retuſe 
erent acies; and to the ſame purpoſe, though leſs properly, by another 
interpreter, 5 71 Woo Gs RO S ehα Tos eipbrporg 8&c. The no- | . 
tion of modern interpreters, who underſtand that re/jance of mouths 
of a file, is without the leaſt foundation; for a /file hath neither dg e 
nor mouth, though it has reerh; and that interpretation makes the fa- 
cred: writer either contradict himſelf, or, at leaſt; interrupt the deſcri- 
tion of the diſtreſs of his countrymen, in order to take notice of a ſort 
of indulgence on the part of their enemies, and a kind of relief that 
was left them by the Philiſtines, notwithſtanding their diſmal ſitua- 
tion, when it was much more natural he ſhould heighten that diſtreſs 
by adding new eircumſtances, or A dee eee of thoſe 
he had already mentioned. 
8.2. Now the mention us made of be bluctnef of the . 
eonfines us to enge fools, in the enumeration of the ſeveral utenſils 
that! are aid to have bad that fault. Therefore I would not render 
vhs a fork, nor Y a goad, though, in the ignorance we are 
b ef Jewiſh huſbandry, it is hard to gueſs at the preciſe ſignißca- 
Yon of thoſe words.” However, one might conjecture from the affinity | 
Sberween and' and ,, KNagas,” nA@hpioy, and xx, that it was 
an inſtramem chpeclally adapted ao the culture of the vine; as, from the 
e beigg ey it, une rn. to e that 


that 
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_ that infirument was, ſome way or other, divided into three parts, or 
that there were three different ſorts of it. Perhaps it was a /þade or a 
boe, which, from its being ſo made as to cut the ground with both 
 fides-as well as with the end, may have been called a treble or 4bree- 
edgod ſpade. As for dN, its reſemblance with vera &c. has been 
already obſerved, and the conſequences of that reſemblance are ob- 
vious But here I muſt add, that the bluntneſs feems to be aſcribed | 
either to a particular part of the aN only, and not to the whole uten- 
fil, or rather to a whole claſs of utenſils contained under the general 
name of 1377. The conſtruction of the whole ſentence, wherein a 5 
is prefixed to the name of every inſtrument that had the fault men- 
tioned in the beginning, and thus ſtands for an article, and ſhews that 
they are governed by the verb dπν. ; that conſtruction, I ſay, per- 
ſuades me that that particle ſtands likewiſe for an article, and not for 
a prepoſition be fore v7. Thus that infinitive. muſt be taken ſub- 
ſtantively, and ought not to be rendered by a verb. Ancient inter- 
preters ſeem to have been of the ſame opinion; for one of them ren- 
dered it by a participle, 28 Sehedeaiſoc, and the others, or at leaſt the 
LXX, by the ſubſtantive vrog@osg; but none of them, before the Vor- 
GATE, took the 5 prefixed to it for a prepoſition governing a verb. 
If it be one, it muſt be owned the conſtructioi of the phraſe is very 
ſingular. For what will be the meaning of, there was a reſiſtance of 
edges . for making the I to „land? But, if you take 31879 ſub- 
ſtantively, you muſt render the words of the original thus; there was 
a refiflance of edges to that which makes the 13717 to /tand ; or to the 
em of IN; that is to ſay, to the ſeveral kinds of utenſils that come 
under that general denomination. According to the firſt interpreta- 
tion, as the bluntneſs here ſpoken of can belong to no part of the 
ſeythe, but the blade; that very part muſt be underſtood by that which 
makes the ſeytbe to fand, which way ſoever the erect ſituation of the 
| ſythe be imagined. But I incline to give the preference to the ſecond 
Y Jy 2 Inter- 
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interpretation, as it affords a much fuller ſenſe, and enlarges the Gi 


fication of the word $377, which makes it the fitter for Solomon's pur 

poſe, Eccl. xii. 11. If the affinity between u and de ͥ "ag as 
real as I take it to be, the ſcythe, the reaping-book, the bill-hook, the 
bedging-bill, the pruning · book, the vine-knife, and perhaps ſeveral other 
kinds of utenſils, which it was proper for the ſacred hiſtorian to men- 


tion, at leaft in general, may come under that denomination, As for 


my rendering 3's the fyftem, or colleclion, or claſi, it can have but 
little difficulty with thoſe who will be pleaſed to remember, that uns. 
gacis, the word uſed by the LXX, may ſometimes be ſynonymous to 
ci gacis, and that 2 is capable of all the fignifications of Ig To 
conclude this long digreffon, I think the paſſage of the firſt book of 
| Samuel might be rendered thus. There was no ſmith found throughout 

all the land of Hol; for the Philifines firbad u, ij the Hebrews ſhould 


to ſharpen every man his plowſhare, and bis coulter, and bis ax, and his 
mattock ; ſo that the edges of the plouſhares, the coulters, the three-edged 


Jpades, the axes, and the ſeveral kinds of ſcytbes, became blunt and un- 


Jerwiceable. 5 
N. 


XXVI. n prefixed. - See 2. O. vii. 16, 17—20- 
XXVII. 527. See 2. O. iii. 3. 

XXVIIE . The fignification of a word that occurs in n. 
Scripture but one, and the root of which cannot be poſitively aſcer- 
tained, is not eaſily determined. This is the caſe of 1, xii. 11. 
which, however, ancient interpreters ſeem to have derived from . 


According to that derivation it may be rendered ſpeech, Aiſuiſtion, 
Audy, meditation, &c. Now, when a word is of fuch looſe and ge- 


neral import, its fignification muft be determined from the exigencies 
of the place wherein it is employed, Here Solomon gives his reaſons 
why people ſhould rely on the Maſters of Culleclians, whoſe buſineſs it 


Was 


make ſivoris or ſpears : and all the Iſraelites went down to the Pbiliſtin., 
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ones; and the particular motive, in the ſuggeſting of which the word 
wis made uſe of, is taken from the trouble that you may avoid by 


ſuch a reliance. Now that trouble can be none, but that of examining 


and inquiring by yourſelf, into the merits of the numberleſs collections 
that bear the names of wiſe men. This is the occupation which So- 
mon would have reſerved for the officers he had appointed, and 
therefore, independently of the derivation from , this is the moſt 
likely employment to have been here repreſented as difficult and trou- 


WI bleſome. But the derivation is not eafily made out, as the ) is not 


one of thoſe letters that generally enter into the compoſition of words 
by way of addition to the radical ones. Yet ſome inſtances are pro- 
enced to juſtify ſuch a derivation, as to from cm; b from vn; 

H from n; but theſe inſtances are not full to the point, ſince they 


are all taken from roots wherein the ſecond and third radical let- 


ters are alike, which is not the caſe of 737, I do not know but one 
might get over that difficulty, by ſuppoſing that h is derived from 
mM, a root now loſt, though ſome footſteps of it ſeem to remain in 
the name of a king of the Amaletites, aue, 1 Sam, xv. 8, and in 
that of Haman's grandfather, Eſth. iii, 1. I know that name is de- 
rived, by the interpreters, from 11 4 roof, but a derivation, from a 
verb of the fame import with , would be at leaft as probable. 
The change of the x into N needs not ſtop us, for beſides they are 
letters of the ſame organ, and both next to bare aſpirations, which 
with moſt interpreters would ſufficiently account for the change, ſuch 


— change may eafily happen when a word properly belongs to a lan- 
g guage different from that wherein it was preſerved to us, which, by 


the above quoted places, appears to be the caſe of . However, 
theſe are but conjectures, to which ſeveral more might be added. 
Who knows but the © is here a prefixed particle? and then why ſhould 
022 20nd — by an opocope of the laft radical letter? Or why 
, ſhould 


vas to diſcern the genuine apophthegms of the wiſe from the ſpurious 
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mould not one ehen that the fir N of dN orginal y . Ws 1 = 

v0, though, by the-Maſorethic punctuation, it muſt belong to the 
former of theſe words ? If either-of theſe conjectures be right, we may | 5 
regularly render the' original thus, in many dfquifitions there is gredt | . 

5 Fatigue, which agrees with Solomon's deſign, without ſuppoſing that F 5 

he made uſe of tueh + an inegular wr: as Bach 18 Jy Ong z 

to be. 5 


XXIX. und 2. 0. vi. 10, 11. 


XXX. P71. See 1. O. xxi. 19. 
XXXI. Hon. See 2. O. i. 26, 27. 


3 —_ * 0. 2833. ED 


XXXII. 5 7 See 2. O. v. 3. Vii. 21. 
I converlive. See 2. O. vii. * 
5 1 
| XxX. wv. | 
pI. See 2. O. viii 8. 


XXX. N. See yan. ; 1 6 
: dd See 2. O. iv. 3 


XXXVI & 1. N. We have already taken notice, 1. O. xvi. 14. 
of the Chaldaic ſignification of this word, which J am inclined to 
| think is not as different from its meaning in Hebrew as modern inter- 
preters generally make it. It may ſeem difficult at firſt to imagine ; 
how, from the ſignification of haſtening, in the mother tongue, that 
verb paſſed, in one of the dialects, to that of feeling ; ; as the affinity ö 
between theſe two notions is not very obvious. Yet they are not ſo 


diſtant from each other neither, as the learned Gvuss2T1Vs imagineth 
- they 
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they are, eſpecially when that verb is joined, which is the caſe ii. 2 5. 
= with another that implies ſome particular ſpecies of ſenſual enjoyment. 
= Enjoying or feeling faſt is, in many men's apprehenſion, a means of 


rendering the enjoyment more complete. But that conſideration ſhould 
= make us cautious not to allow that to make boſe is the primitive im- 


port of 2 except we have very ſtrong reaſons for it. And I muſt 
own Lam at a loſs to find any ſuch reaſons; for, upon a cloſe review 


of all the paſſages wherein that word occurs, I think it may, at leaſt 
as conveniently, be underſtood of minding, as of baftening ; ; and from 
that operation of the mind, to the affection of the ſenſes, in feeling, the 


paſſage was not very difficult. The LXX, who employed no les 


than” ſixteen different words, to render that verb, in its different in- 
flexions, ſeem to have been pleaſed with none fo well as with wgorixa, 


to be attentive; for they made uſe of it four times, whereas none of 
the others, RE. g un, which they vſcd twice, Es them more 


than one. 
| 4. 2. And indeed, there is no 1 but g, or ſome other 


word of the fame of the like import, it may tally with ; whereas, there 


are ſome, wherein the ſignification of haſtening is not very proper. 


h nw, Pſ. x. 6. and cxli. 1. may as well be rendered, think on 
me, as 0 wr 137K, P/. xl. 18. the Lord thinketh upon me. The 
JI phraſe is the ſame, and I cannot help obſerving that there. ſcems to be 
Y 2 great affinity between Wn and 2Wn, as there is often, between quieſ- 
| cent verbs, and other verbs of a more perfect form, from which they may 


have been primitively derived. The prayer, Eſ. xl. 14. (O Lord THING 


on my help, nn 1M? ru) and the traſt and confidence following = 


thereupon, verſ. 18. : (the Lord Pall think on me: thou art my help) 
have fo manifeſt 2 dependance upon each other, that the two verbs 
muſt have the ſame meaving: and if d implies no more in that 
place, than a defire that God ſhould think on him who prayeth, there 


. why it: ſhould bear a n conſtruction, E,. xxii. 20, 


xxxviii. 2 3. 


1 — 2 . — 
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xXxxviii. 27. Ixx. 2 lxxi. 12. I know Pſ. exix. 601 is alleged as a 


proof that U means to male bafte, becauſe, ſay they, it is there op- 
poſed to delaying. But no one could find ſuch an oppoſition in that 
place, if it was not for a method of interpretation which I have al- 
ready had occaſion to complain of; viz. that of making an obſcure 
word fynonymous to the next, whereby innumerable tautologies are 


introduced in the Bible. That pretended oppoſition conſiſts in making . 


I did not delay, the repetition of *NWN ; ſo that, according to that in- 
terpretation, the Pſalmiſt's expreſſions may be reſolved ; into this elegant 
phraſe, I made haſte and I made haſte.” Should not any conſtruction, 
whereby tautology can be avoided, be preferred to that? And we are 
not to look far for ſuch a conſtruQion ; for the uſe made of 2570 in 
the foregoing verſe, points out the true meaning of n in this. J 
thought on my ways, and turned my feet unto thy teſtimonies ; J thought ; 
and delayed not, to keep thy commandments. Thus the two verſes cor- 
reſpond to each other; and the quickneſs of the Pſalmiſt's reformation 


of manners is livelily expreſſed, being an as Eng h 


with the very thought of it. 
g. 3. The notion of hate or hurry can uh as with FE deli 


berate offer made by the Reubenites and Gadites, N umb. xxxii. 17. 


where our verſion has prudentiy avoided it, and very properly ex- 
| preſſed tn ready. And indeed, how could men ſay they would 
go, in haſte, before their brothers, who at the ſame time promiſed 
that they would not return home, until the children of Iſrael had inhe- 
rited every man bis inberitance ? Their haſtening to go would have 
been to no purpoſe ; for they could not help waiting the appointed 


time of the Lord, to paſs over the river Jordan: But the. declaration 


that they were going thinkingly, that is to ſay, after mature delibera- 
tion, and willingly or readily, was very proper, to clear themſelves 
from the ſuſpicion of having deſigned to abandon their brethren; and 
if this” has ana in the word Wn. as 1 think it wy we have * a 


new 


= 


A.. ap „ wa. tw. <a 


——_— 
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© "ay; 
new proof of that word: s affinity with 9250; for this laſt wotd often 
implies thought, attended with a deliberate determination of the will. 


Thus their diſpoſition might be well expreſſed. by the Greek word 


TeoWupe;, which the LXX made uſe of Habak. i. 8. with reſpect to 


an Eagle, who is ſaid 20 be Ed to eat, that is to ſay e lire inteut 


upon getting its prey, for it is faid of thoſe who are Hkened to that 
Eagle, that they ſhall come all for viclence: © 'This:is alſo the meaning'iof | 


en, in the inſcription of the great roll, and in the fignificative 


name given to Jſaiab's ſon, If. viii. 1, 3. where our verfion ' preſerved 


the Hebrew words, Here again the concurrent notion of: {peed, M2; 


determined moſt interpreters to render 77! baſtening; inſtead of being 


intent upon; as if it was neceſſary, and not Wen ee n 
the ſame idea ſhould be twice expreſſed. 210191713000 H hο,j,,, 


F. 4. I cannot ſay but that notion may be ppopetpirapened abies 
times, 1 Sam. XX! 381 Make ſprea;; haſte, Ay not, bbcauſe the hurry 


which Jonathan really is, or has: a mind to appear to bs ih may be 
ſuppoſed to prompt him to urge over and over the coming back of his 


ſervant. Vet I think another notion may ſtill more properly take 


place, between male ſpred and tay not; viz” mind har gpurare about, 
or chint an what you are ſent for. This"dideriwas-the-tnqre neceſſary 


to be given to Jonathan's ſervant, as there was ſome danger, if he was 


- permitted to look about after Gading his- maſter's arrows, leſt he ſhould 


diſcover David, who was hidden behind a rock within hearing, and 
whoſe ſafety then depended on being condealed. The proteſtation 


of Job: xxxi. 5. may likewiſe admit the notion of haſting, my foot 
bath not haſted to deceit ; but it may as well be underſtood without it : 


my foot bath not gone thinkingly, or wilfully into deceit! Any way the 


expreſſion is figurative; which is alſo the caſe Deut. xxxli- 3 5. where 
it cannot be ſaid that this expreſſion, the things-that "ſhall: come upon 


them make hate, is quite improper, though another figure may perhaps 


ſet the meaning of that paſſage in a ſtronger light. The. deſign of 
2 . : this 


- 
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this part of Moſes's ſong, is to ſhew that God's mercy withholds thoſe 


chaſtiſements from his people for a while, which, - otherwiſe, would 


fall on them immediately. And what can be more ſuitable to that 
deſign, and to the daring figurative ſtile of this piece of Poetry, than 
to repreſent ſuch chaſtiſements as willing to come; from whence it 


follows, that their being not felt is owing to the withholding power of 
him to whom belongeth both vengeance and recompenſe, and who hath 


them ſealed up among bis tr eaſures. 

F. 5. Thus I have gone through all the paſſages, if I am not miC. 
taken, where the word z N is made uſe of in Aa, except Eccle/. ii. 25. 
on account of which I firſt undertook to inquire into the genuine 


meaning of that word. Here the notion of Hhaſtening, which is adopted |} 
by moſt modern interpreters, ſeems to me to make no ſenſe at all, If 


inſtead of reading with the LXX 12D, we read 125 with the Ma- 
ſoreths, Solomon muſt be ſuppoſed to give a ſummary reaſon, why 
his judgment, of the vanity of pleaſure, ſhould be depended on. But 
how could his eating /ſow or faſt make him a proper or an improper 
judge? Or if, by a ſynecdoche, eating be taken for enjoying all forts 
ol pleaſure, how could his /ving.fa/h qualify him for a judge? lt is 
not from experience alone, that ſuch a deep ſenſe of God's beneficence 


as Solomon here expreſſes, can proceed; and he was very ſenſible of | 


| it, Ence he added another conſideration to that of his experience; 
who ſhall eat, and who ſhall —— more than J. Now would not, in this 


place, the notion of ha, an burry naturally. exclude that of atten- 


tion; and, of courſe, diſqualify the haſty enjoyer, and make him quite 
unfit for judging or determining any thing on a point of that impor- 
tance? Reflexion alone, joined with experience, can produce a right 
judgment of the real value of pleaſure, and ſince Solomon had declared, 
verſ. 3. that, in order to find out where that good lies, ohich men can 


| procure under heaven, he had reſolved to join together, the enjoyment. 


of planſure: and the — of wiſdom, one may — think that, 


when 


W 5 a 
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when he declares what he has plainly perceived, he grounds his right 
to ſolve that important problem, on the joint uſe he made of thoſe = 
means of knowledge. Thus far we are led by the nature of the ſub- 
| jet; and the reader may judge, by the foregoing obſervations, that in 
rendering WW reflef?, or mind, one could not be charged with receding 
from the true ſignification of that word. On the other hand, if the 
reading of the LXX be genuine, which I take to be the caſe, this 
muſt be an obſervation deſigned to enforce what was faid before, that 
all beneficial enjoyment is from the hand of God, and of courſe 8 


muſt be underſtood of ſome real advantage: Now what ſort of ad- 


vantage would it be to eat ht? But that the mind ſhould be affected 
by what affects the organs of our body, without which there is pro- 
perly ſpeaking no ſenſation, and that by feeling we ſhould have a real 
enjoyment, this is moſt certainly an advantage which it was very proper 
for our religious Philoſopher to obſerve, no man can ever attain with- 
out God ; for man ſhall not live by bread alone, See 1. O. xix. 2, 
FS. 6. However, to confirm my opinion on that head, I ſhall make 
a ſhort review of the paſſages wherein that verb is uſed in Hiphil, the 
only conjugation, beſides Ill, in which it is found. The force of that 
conjugation, as every one knoweth, is 70 make one do whatever is meant 
by the verb in Aal: and ſometimes it becomes reciprocal, or equivalent 
to hithpabel. Thus if 5 means he thought, & muſt mean he made 
anorber think, or, reciprocally, he made himſelf think, which is the 
fame with he made it bis bufineſs to think. Now let us ſee whether 
that notion does not better tally, than that of hafening, with the places 
where the ſacred writers uſed that word. We read in our verſion, 
Judg. xx. 37. that the liers in wait haſted and ruſhed upon Gibeah ; bat, 
by the whole ſtory, it appears that the whole deſign of ſetting that 
ambuſcade muſt have been defeated, had they hurried themſelves, 
Therefore they did not hafte; but rather made it their buſineſs to con- 
ſider of the proper time to ruſh upon the town, viz. after the inhabi- 
443: | tants, 
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n:: 
tants, who were in phrſuit of the rby-aviaye] had» gone beyond the 


EY 


| place Where: they. lay in wait. David, ſpeaking of. the many dangers 
which ſurrounded him, wiſhes, Pſ lv. 7: that he had wings to fy 


a, Iihis. is: the, ſtrongeſt image he could make uſe of, to ſignify 
the moſt tapid haſte which he could ever make: therefore, if he Mill 


diyelts on the notion of a qui, retreat, he can ſcarcely avoid ſinking 


in his expreſſions; and he really ſinks according to the common mo- 


dern acceptation of the word Ne: for how cold and weak is this, 
I uculd baſten my x/cape, verſi g. after ſaying; I'would fly away ! But 
if the, general notion of eſcape only dwells on his mind; he may very 


properly ſay, Ob that I bad wings ts fly away! Then F might think ſe- 


riouſiy of; and lay a ſcheme for, eſcaping. I do not perceive what dif- 


ference there is between making ſpeed and baftening one's awark, Iſ. v. 19. 


but there is one between making | ſpeed,\ and thinking. on: what one has 


to do; for the one is the conſequence of the other. This expreſſion, 
1 will haſten it in its time, If, Ix. 22. ſeems to imply a contradiction; 


for whatever is delayed to a proper time, eſpecially if that time be a 
very diſtant dne, is not haſtened. But it is very proper to fay, of a 
promiſe that is to be performed at a great diſtance of time, I vill make 

it my buſineſi to thin on ii in its time. The advantage promiſed to 

the believer, J. xxviii. 16. ſeems to be expreſſed in a figurative man- 


ner. But What can be the meaning of, he. that believerh ? ſhall not make 


beaches Hows, he thus diſtinguifned from thoſe who do not propoſe 
tonale haſte; or to run away ; but imagine they will be ſecure n 
the overflowing ſcourge. fhall paſs through, becauſe they have made lies 


their refuge, and under faiſhoad have hid themſelves # To contrive that 
ſort! of ſecurity, they muſt have thought very deep; for nothing re- 
quires. more art and application than to frame:a whole ſyſtem of lies, 


that claſh not with each other: Mendacem memorem effe oportet. But 
the Believer (or perhaps he that tells truth PRNEN): ſhall be ſecure, 
without: taking ſo muck trouble, He hall not force himſelf into 


163 EX: thinking ; 


+. 
* 


Tl. 

thinking ; for truth needs not to be "OT for. It is aria ob- 
vious. 

$. 7. The only word belonging to this root, that now remains to 
be examined is , which occurs but once in the whole Bible. It 
may as well be a ſubſtantive, P/ xc. 10. as an adverb; and was taken 
for ſuch by the LXX, though, in my opinion, they miſunderſtood it. 


It ſeems to mean thougbt, or even anxious thought: at leaſt the ſen- 


tence would not ſuffer by being rendered thus. The days of our years 


are threeſcore years and ten, and if by reaſon of ftrength they be four ſeore 
years, yet what they glory is: labour and ſorrow; for anxiouſneſs is cut 


off, and we fly away; that is to ſay, death is the only friend that rids 
vs of that labour and ſorrow that takes up our thoughts as long as we 


live in this world. This agrees with the context, and ſuits what we 


have proved concerning the ſignification of the root, much better than 
the common interpretation. 


* % 


XXXVII. Non. I have put the propereſt, 3 not the moſt 
uſual conſtruction on this word, v. 6. Buxrokr very juſtly obſerves, 
that it does properly mean, 10 miſs the aim. As our aim ought to be 


to live. righteoully, all ſinners miſs that aim, and, on that account, 
that word is applied to them : but this does not deſtroy the original 
ſignification. Therefore the literal tranflation of Solomon's words is, 
give not thy mouth to make thy fleſh (or weakneſs, ſee "i9) miſs the aim, 


and do not ſay &c. But what is miſſing the aim, in ſpeaking, but ſay- 


ing things that are foreign to the purpoſe ? which is exactly the fault 
againſt which our Author warns him that has made a vow : For, 


when you are required to ſtand by your word, the point is not whe- 


ther you ſhould have given it, or whether you were right in the mo- 


tives that induced you to promiſe, &c. but only whether you have 
really promiſed. Whatever does not come to that, is 10 no purpoſe. 


Now, ſpeaking to no purpoſe, in that caſe, can be nothing elſe but al- 
ledging vain excuſes 1 in order to avoid paying a vow. | : 


hh 
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But though I look on that interpretation as the moſt probable, yet 1 
cannot forbear mentioning two others. Firſt then, ſince the derivative 
NN often means not only /n, but likewiſe the puniſhment of in, 
why ſhould not the verb import the ſame ſenſe? Thus the ſenſe would 
be, Let not a fooliſh confidence into thine eloquence draw upon thee, weak 
as thou art, the chaſtiſement due to fin. Secondly, it has been obſerved 
that NH, in pibel, means to purify, to clean from / A. 7; and that ſigni- 
fication is preſerved alſo in hithpahel, Why ſhould not it take Place 
likewiſe 1 in Hipbil, in the text in hand ? which, though upon a dif- 
ferent foundation, would produce pretty much the ſame ſenſe, which 
we have expreſſed in our verſion, or might perhaps reſolve Solomon's 
advice, into a proverbial ſentence, alluding to a man who makes uſe 
of his ſpittle to waſh off a ſtain of his ſkin : and in this laſt caſe, it 
ought to be rendered, apply not ty mouth to make zhy fl fleſh clean. 
XXXVIII. DSN... . 
7251. One of the moſt FRY "ne difficulties, in the ſtudy 
of languages, conſiſts in aſſigning the preciſe difference between words 
of near the ſame import, and which, on that account, are often indif- 
ferently taken for each other. Wiſdom, learning, erudition, ſcience, 
| fall, are words that carry each of them a meaning diſtinct from that 
of any other Engliſh word. Yet that propriety is not always accu- 
rately obſerved. I take the caſe of the ſeveral] derivatives from nn, 
12, Y, and G2, to be pretty much the ſame. When any of thoſe 
words are employed ſingly, it does ſeldom import much how it is ren- 
dered into another language. But when two or more are joined to- 
gether, as i. 16, 17. ix. 11, and in many other places of Scripture, 
then it becomes neceffary to determine what particular kind of accom- 
pliſhment is fignified by each of them; and I think it may be done as 
follows. i ſeems to ſignify ee or quickneſs of appreten- 
ion, as it is oppoſed to 2 a flupid brute, 8 xxx. 2. Accordingly 
1 have rendered ©0323 (ix. 11.) the men of underſianding. d yd and 3) 
ſeem 
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ſeem to denote knowledge acquired by experience or obſervation, like 
that which Adam and his wife were to get by eating of the forbidden 
fruit (ſee Gen. ii. 9, 17.) Accordingly I render NyT knowledge, i. 16, 
17. (where it is obſervable that the object of that knowledge conſiſts 
in things that can be thoroughly known from experience only, and 
not from ſpeculation) and Y ) the learned, ix. 11. MIN implies 
that kind of ſcience which one either has, by an intuitive knowledge 
of the neceſſary connection between the cauſes and their effects, which 
is the caſe of God's wiſdom, or acquires, as men muſt do it, by a re- 
gular and methodical courſe of ſtudy; and, in this laſt reſpect, that 
knowledge can be taught, for Agur ſays he did not learn it, Prov. 
xxx. 3. and Solomon makes it the ſubject of experimental knowledge, 
i. 17, MIN DT. Accordingly I moſtly render that word w1ſdom. 
As for Op, though it occurs no where but i. 17. yet I think one 
may ſafely conclude from the ſignificat ion of bw and 9977, that it 
means ill or ſcience, (ſee 1. O. xxii. 3. and 2. O. i iv. 11.) or perhaps 
prudence in the management of public or private affairs, an accom- 
pliſnment for which the chiefs who brought the Jews back from the 
Babyloniſh Captivity were not leſs remarkable than for their ſcience, 
(ſee Jerem. iii. 15.) and which, together with the knowledge of what- 
ever is ſhining, may very well be looked upon as the ſubje& of the 
facred Orator's inquiry in this very place. But it muſt be owned that 
the affinity between theſe words is ſuch, that they may often ſtand: 
for each other, as N25N ſeems to be employed, x. 10. for a more ge- 
neral expreſſion. (See 2. O. iv. 11.) Whether they can allo be joined 
together, by way of pleonaſm, without regard to any accurate diſtinc- 
tion of their reſpective meanings, is a point that I would not raſhly de- 


termine in the affirmative, Yet one might be induced to think fo from 


this conſideration, viz. that though three of them had been mentioned 

in the enumeration of the means whereby Solomon propoſed, i. 16, 17. 

to get acquainted with the real value of things; yet, no more than 
N 2 two 
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two occur in the concluſion, verſ. 18. and, when the argument is re- 
ſamed, . 3. wiſdom alone ſtands for them all. But it may be an- 
ſwered that Don, being in itſelf a general word, may take in the 
others when they are not expreſſed, as the genus takes in the ſeveral 
| fſhecies, though the genus cannot be reciprocally underſtood, when the 
| ſpecies only is mentioned: which is ſufficient to ſhew that they are not | 
ſynonymous, and conſequently that they may be pong together with- 
out either ee or tautology. 
XXXIX. N. Te is carce ne ceſſary to tell the Reader, that mn, 

v. 13, 16. and 50, v. 17. vi. 2. muſt be underſtood of ſome diſtem- 
per of the mind. The context ſhews it ſo evidently, that, at leaſt in 
three of theſe places, where the received verſion hath ſore evil and ev; 7 
diſeaſe, no doubt can ariſe about it; and, if the prepoſition th, 
| which the Tranſlators have added to v. , 17. 7, be left out, the word /c>- 
refs, which then ſhall appear, in the verſion, as it is in the origina], 
joined with ſorrow and wrath, will hardly raiſe any other idea but that 
of vexation and trouble of mind. But it may be proper to obſerve that 
as don, when applied to bodily diſeaſes, never ſignifies flight indiſpo-_ 
ſitions, nor even, it ſeems, the firſt Ade of any diſtemper, ſo, if it 
he ever applied to the mind, it muſt, in all probability, be underſtood 
of an aggravation of grief; and its derivatives accordingly. This 
might perhaps be diſputed with reſpect to ſome places where theſe 
words occur by themſelves, or without any addition of other words, 
whereby their ſignification is more preciſely determined; and I do 
not think it worth my while to confirm it in that reſpect; be- 
cauſe the laſt mentioned paſſage (v. 17.) is the only one where that 
obſervation might have its application in that generality ; and it is plain 
enough from the context, independently of the proper ſignification of 
n, that the vexation there ſpoken of is an evil that has grown for a 
conſiderable time to its preſent heighth, from a multiplicity of com- 
— circumſtances. But I look on this remark as an — 
f ble 


N 
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joined with any word importing pain, or wound, or di Hemper; bc. 
Thus our Tranſlators very juſtly rendered H Nun, Jeren. x. 19 


my wound is grievous ; ; but the. following expreſſion, this is u gritf (Pn) 


and J inuft bear it, is too weak. This is an aggravation of grief, would; 


in my apprehenſioti, be better. The main ſenſe Is preſerved in theſe 


words, Ferem, xiv. 17. The virgin .. Ig broken with" a great breach, 
WITH A VERY GRIEVOUS BLOW. Yet, literally, it ſhould be, ' the 


blow i made very fick N AIRY N29; ie. the- blow 7s. greatly aggra- 


vated. Again, if we keep elòſe to the propricty of the Hebrew phraſe; 


= Deut. xxix. 2 1. The fickneſſes of the land ate ſaid to be mad? fk in it; 
= which is the ſame as being increased upon it, and conſequently much 
ſtronger than the expreſſion of our verſi ion, Jail upon it. The caſe 


appears to be the ſame in the three places of Eccleſiaſtes, nov re- 


mairring to be examined, where our Anthotjoine#the participle Ar; 


and the derivative On, with T and yy, evil or ni gortune. One of 


the two words might have ſufficed, had Solomon deſigned to men- 
tion 0 thore than a -commorrand tolerable accident. But àn aggrava: 
tion of evil, or an evil attended with aggraviting circumſtances, could 
not” be expreſſed in a ſingle word; and ſuch an evit was that which 


Solomon's defign required he ſhould: mention; v. Iz. where, after 


ſhewing 1 that there is no ſuch thing us a thorough ſatisfaction of mind 
to be" attained in this world, he enters upon a nech arguthent, and un- 


dertakes to prove, that the very theans whereby tnen generally propoſe 
to procure happineſs under heaven,” are rather inſtrumental it making 


them miſerable. The firſt conſideration, or the ſabject"of his firſt 


_ Propoſition, is ſufficient to make one fick” of this world; büt how 

much is that evil aggravated by the ſecond! Again: it i8 enough” to 
break a covetous man's heart, to think that he ſhall Ac n6thing 4 tg 
his ſon; yet he would comfort himſelf, if-he could ary atty park Of 


his riches with him in the grave; but the notion of this being impoſ- 
Aa a a ſible, 


able one, with reſpect wot places where hives its 3 are 
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H. 
Sbleg sv. 76. is a woful addition te his bog, On dhe other hand, 4 MW 
man ho. is fo circumſtanced as not to be able, either through age 
or- infirmities, to enjoy the wealth which he is poſſeſſed of, would : 
think it a conſiderable alleviation of his grief, if he had a ſon to whom 
he might leave it. But what can be worſe than his having none but 
ſtrangers to leave his fortune to? This is evil aggrayation itſelf indeed; 
or, as I have rendered it, vi. 2, the worſt un 77 grief. 
Webs Mol „lie | 
57. All 1 have to 5 upon this wank in. . 1s "2b its 
Genies is not as indetermined as that of our words bare or pur- 
tion, eſpecially when it has no regard to any actual partition. Theſe 
words may be taken in a diſadvantageous ſenſe. A man may have 
bis. hr trouble ; \but don conſtantly implies ſomething that really 
ian, advantage, Ol 18 conſidered 48 ſuch, by him hof receives it. In 
the only, places where i it can bear another conſtrugtian, viz. Job xx. 29. 
xXxvii, C13. and J. xvli. T 5. lvii. 6. it is uſed, Ironically, as well as hot 
and inberitance: which is rather a confirmation of our obſervation, 
than an objection to it. But that which deſerves a more particular 
notice, is the ſpecial uſe made of that word i in the book. of Eccleſiaſtes. 
The Hebrew. Qrator took care to give his own. defipition. of what be 
meant by a mans ſbare or portion in this, world, or in, or from his la- 
baun. There is nothing better in tbe labour of man, fays he, Bs. 22. 
than 'that he Should recei ue pleaſure from, it; becauſe that is bis portion. 
And again, v. 13. at te His bis portion. It is but juſt, we ſhould 
remember that definition in other paſſages. where that expreſſion is 
uſed without being particularly defined. This will explain the mean- 
ing of ſeveral otherwiſe obſcure phraſes, as ii. 2 1. leaving one's ſhare 
{0. another, man; that. i is to. fay, leaving him the enjoyment of what you 
had acquired with 2. defign to enjoy it yourſelf: v. 1g. taking one's por- 
HH 1 8k 1s 28: 5 u ix. 0, having « a ſhare under tbe fm; ; that 
is 
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zs to ſay, being i ina n 4 enjeying the pleaſures of this wottd; 


17 
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See allo 1 IX, 9. 1 2 153 . 8 * 1 1 TY; 2 8 Ant 


XII. F. 1. rod, and its Feen yan, benni ſignify ſome de- 


termination of will. No ſacred writer, before Solomon, none after 
him, ever took them in any other ſenſe. Our Author himſelf never 
put any other conſtruction on the verb (ſee Prov. xxi. 1. Cant. ii. 7. 
iii. 5. vii. 4. and Eccl. vii. 3.) and all i interpreters allow, that he uſed 


the noun in the ſame ſignification Prov. iii. 1 5. viii. 11. (belides xxxi. 


13. if Solomon is the ſame with Lemuel) and in this very book, v. 4. 
xii. 1, 10. How came then the vague fignification of thing to bo 


fixed in ſeveral verſions upon that word, iii. 1, 17. v. 8. vii. 6 For 
there is nothing in the circumſtances of any of thoſe texts; that ſhould 


oblige an attentive interpreter to recede from the uſual acceptation of 


pd. Solomon. took a fpecial care, ili. 1. to expreſs that diſtinction 
between all things, and all will, which muſt be allowed, between the 

generality of things, and any particular ſet of things. But what ſig- 
| Nifies: a writer's accuracy, if interpreters are reſolved to blot out the 
moſt expreſs diſtinctions? Of all things in general, he ſays, that they 


have an appointed ſeaſm, or; according to the ptopriety of tlie word 


5 pt, a prepared time: But as many are not willing to ſubject man's will 


to God's decrees; and as, on the one hand, that particular contro 


verſy is foreign to his purpoſe, and, on the other, his argument 


cannot hold except all ſublunary things whatſoever-are allowed to be 
but temporary (let their mutability ariſe either from God's decrecs, or 
from any other cauſe) he drops the particular notion of 'derree con! 


tained in do, and inſiſts. upon will,” as having a time, Ny, at large, as 


well as all other hingt. This conſtruction of the paſſage i in hand; 1s 


ſtrongly confirmed by the contents of tlie annexed liſt. For, except 


che firſt head, which relates to the appointment of God (iz. the time 


of our birth and death) every article therein mentioned, às having 2 
tine, depends on the will of men, and the firſt article itſelf, as un- 
A Aa a a 2 1 derſtood 
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4 


dtiſtood by 


mans will. Thus, as ro the uncontroverted head of his propoſition, 


ve the: variizy, with reſpect to mankind, of tlioſe things, the time of 


{or procxeats children,-and zbrre it 1a; the to: put rebellions.thildren' 10 


 death,-6r:be: gives) but one inſtande at moſt, by way of ſpecimen. But 
he enlargeth/ upon the other bead, hich miglit have afforded to cavillers 


an opportunity of diſputing his concluſion, and to ſay, that man's will is 
not ſubjsct to vanity; ſinea we may give it whati ſteadineſs we pleaſe; 


has not the uneonttouled command of his will, in aq, his determi- 
matient have but a fim. 
18. Whatever difference thete way. wk aide is; 


387/176 n and n: are Rill more diſtinct, and that diſtinction be- 


tween: uh on; furpoſer atd work, is n is not to be flighted. But here! one 


may aſk: whoſe 10 does Solomon ſpeak of? the will of mam whereby 
b is prompted: to do evil? of the will af God whoi has appointed a 


day for: judgment? The uri is certainly the work of inan, and, if 
the expreſſion whereby the aſſignation of time is 'fGgnified was: the ſame 


with reſpect to both, there would be no difficulty, in allowing the = 


101] to be likewiſe the will of man. But the difference of conſtruc- 


tion, which was overlooked in the received verſion, determined me to 


vnderſtand it ef che will of God. There is a time for (every; will of 


men, which is the day in which he ſhall judge the rightecum and the- 


w, L likewiſe, for-the reaſons aſſigned 2. Ob. v. 10. take the will 


ſpaken.of- v 8. for the appointment: of God: But whether it. be (0: 
ot not. the. uſval fignificatian of pan needs not he changed into that! 


1 


of =g@ype, When yen haue both ze will af God. and ithe will of man, 
to _— of which, you may witty that word in its uſual — 


boi IE 2 3 


which is, ia yo. way in our power to determine, Solomon either drops 
it emiteiy, i, with the Chaldee,) we make him fry, there is a time 


He ſhews, by à great variety of inſtances, that, whether man has or 


the Almighty: Nay. there is one eſpecially. over, cy, cuery "work of 
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to form dur conjectures. To begm with «this laſt article, very little 
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As for vid. 6. ſino the fle treated! of is the pradent behaviour , 


one ho diſeetnerh imd and maſon; what can be properer than to 
mention 1 ou that nen 922 ow in the n difficult oc- 
. aer * whit. 11 3. vali Vail: 25d nam blo to vel " 
3-8 Sec 2. O. vil 7. id W Vi A Cot 16013 gat, 1 79%, 
XIII. rt aH 01 2015 ihn 007 2897 lO LN bus ; ui 129 
& 1. rtr. That word occurs no Where but Eccl. xii. g. and 
therefore its true meaning is rather to be gueſſed at than determined 


vith certainty. be tymology;- the fortn-of the word, the cireum- 


ſtances of the text, and ancient verſions,” are the only helps we have 


aſſiſtance can be had; in this place, from the LXX, becauſe the word 
employed hy, Solomon, to enpre is itheofearſulneſs of old menycheing: 
corcopted 1 in their Hebrew copy! (fe . O. xix 22) they dx ert in a 


manner forced to underſtand any word that atry way related to the 


idea of fear, as ex preſſive of chat. difpofition) If they had not, fear 


would have been mentioned to n purpoſe, which was nt / ta: bo ſap· 
poſod. This was alſo the caſe of iSy,vmlracmnu s; and, in all probabis: 


yr of Ap A, who; contrary toi ouſtom, i thel ſiagmimt we! 
have under his name A truly his \renderedia. fingle undoubted noun 
by, a noun and a verb joined together, TR py vε%¶um. ST, JEROM: 


is ſtill of leſs uße, becauſe he father paraphraſed:than-trandeted that 


noun, which is alſo the;caſe, f. the RH intor peter, -bothrhaving: : 


rendered it. by a verh. We muſt nat omit zal ing onotiec chat none: 


of them appears to wel underſtood the right conſtruction of the ſen- 
tence, herein, as, was well obſerved, by Juxtes and TuBNMALZICs, 


ονονονm is boy her 2 prefixed, 10 TN »/T hub tlxey whenacober 


91 LG.” 


lige either 9, ſuppoſe a neeqleſs :&)bpfts, oF high ems have been 
the 9457 of the LXX, AgpirA, and ST; Jargmy ho bays many 


followers nig Af Modern, or ona n that noun — 
| e 
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the corrupted verb , which ſcerns to be the conſtruction adopted WM 


by SEMMACHUS!7 But theſe, ſhifts' wilt not do with the text, as it 


ſtands in the - Maforethic copy: and a more determinate ſipnification, 


than that of fear or trembling, muſt be put on the word HH. 


To ſay of old men, that they ball by amal ör rrrrified in ib way, 
after ſaying that they ſhall be afraid, lapky little better than à cold re- 


petition; and SyMMACHuUs was too judicious, to have made terrers 
the caſe of the. preceding verb, if h- had: read- whit eels” as we do, „ 


they ſhall: read. 73 Dotteug 20 01 
cg ⁰νο E tjymalogy alone will not Foun us e Sicther 4 ancient 


_ verfions; Emeän than a; general notion of :fear or terror, which muſt, KM 
ſome how or other, be implied in the word D rnrm; for that 1 = 
is manifeſtly derived fron Hr zerrert ; conſternari. But does it ig - 


nify the very paſſion bf fear; or him who is affected by lit; or that 
whereby that paſſion isi produced? Nothing can reſolve that queſtion' 
more properly, than the conſideration of the manner in which it is 
formed from its root. Other derivatives from m are met with in 


- Scripture; which undoubtedly: mean the paſſion of fear; but none of 


thcarofthe ſame form with this, viz." formed by the reduplKatidn of 


che firſt radical letters. Now, dtiat form is a proof that ihr muſt 


be. derived from the conjugation pibel, which (as HH has a neutfal 
ſignifcation in ia) imports the froduffion of fear. Therefore that 
mun, , agrbeably to the rules of formation, mult” Ggnify that which 
really--produces,! or is defigried to produce, fear"; ſbméthing in the 
nature of what the Latins call terriculum, and the Grecks gene or 
 pogproktuter ; and it is the more likely 3 it meant à ſearttrow, or ſome 
ſuch: thing among the Hebrews, as they had no otlier known word that 
imported that idea, which nevertheleſs it is not Probable they could 


want; nor can any biber be formed, alcording 48 the Senlus of their 


language, in a manüer better ſuited to that ſigniffeltion; 'whereas they 
of fear and cee Had the 


22 Oifrvetions.on #he EeeupolagrEs: 543 


ARABIC verſion been made directiy from the Hebrew, it en "be 


here quoted in ſupport of this interpretation. But though it was not, 
pet we have this advantage from the uſe therein made of a word which 
8 the Latin interpreter rendered terriculumentd, that fome ancient Greek 
KW interpreter, from which it was taken, does thereby appear to have un- 
derſtood this place as we do. Fot the word; de which is now 
read in, the LXX, means the paſſion or er of the ſoul, and not 
the. object that produces it. ga c lieb al Jil f 

3. N conjecturg, for L give. my opinion,,on n this 1 head no o higher 
title, is Arongly corroborated: bby the cigcumſtances of che paſſage in 


band. aft, The ſuppoſition of am ellipſis is not only groundleſo, but 


highly prejudicial to the elegance of this: text, for by it our Author 
ſays, almoſt the fame, thing twice over again. But if there be no el- 
liphs; then rrpim uff be governed eithes digedly.by the verb, bey 


ſhall dreag, ot by. he prepolition prefixed to,thedilt objeR of the old 
man's fears, gg. And what cquld be the meaning, of he: ſhall dread, 


| terror, or from: terror. dly,> 3 it was.to Solomon's purpoſe to mention 
the moſt ridiculous, gbjeds. af fear, in arder tofſet he eqwardly. diſpo- 


buon ef old age id a; ronger.light..; This, obſervation,cxphudes the fg · 
nification.of Hurt. or þrujſe;, which ſome modęrn vould fain give place 
to in this paſſage; for, to be afraid of getting hurt is no ways un- 


reaſonable, nor is it a dread peculiar, t to old people... A proverbial, de- 
ſeription of the maſt childich fearfulneſs i is much better adapted. to 89. 


lomon' 8 delign; and the ſentence before. ys. ſeems: to, be gf that kind. 
They. ſhall be afraid of 4 diſtant objetts,; +, ay of , the fearecrows ſet. on the 


way fide, zdly, This laſt circumſtance, viz. that the DINNT are on 


tbe, way, or ſo ſituated, as to frighten one that is, in the u, tallies 
wonderfully. well with our conjecture; for | ſegrecraws; and all ſuch 
other contrivances, made to terrify either the birds ot the children 
from gardens and orchards, are uſually placed i in weten or krees, vihira 
they may be ſeen from, the adjacent, dead l inn 
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XIV. ms 
2. £29913) 3 4 
={14 5 ae" pern 01 69601 dead; 22:01 ei 31 25w Ji doidlye 116 25321657911; Ml 
XL VE V. Ie l. Kro] chat this dag which hiv 4 effet - i 
fication in A, has an active one ifi pibel and Hiphil. Therefore 1 can 
imagine no reaſon why its derivative Syy, i. 8. fhould not be taken 
in” active fenfe. *'1t Is true, tHe fi alar 3 means weary, Deut. xi 
W d 2 80 if. 20 Büt kt 18 m the context, and Both any 
— Gwiedge of the ſighificarion of that word, that interpreters 
ate induced to put that coriſtruion r it in thoſe two Places; And 
does not the mme retfon determine the 'Plural to mean troubliſoin or 
My the'place/now i hind? This is the p pereſt fignifica- 
tion of the words Even) and cer Aue that were 12 of by the 
EXX, and by SY MMACHUS,/ 'who muſt therefore have taken yy in 
an active ſenſe, as was done like wiſe by St. Jerom and by the Chaldes : 
raſt :2Phis Haft ibterpreter dppticd the paſſage to rbe Prophets, 4z 
who Catering th lis fat. fetehel interpletation, „ Hall been ft Sued in 
thife bingo d But, as he cc bt but "Ted that cf and Sy? were 
conſtrued together, the ſenſe muſt be, that thiſe things 570077 bod 
fired" the 'Pripbets, who weft not Whit 10 Jn out the end thertof.* As for 
the Syriae' Tranſlator, though he rthade' ue of the” word 75 in pal, 
| which conjugation” in that verb, " ſenetally/ has 4 wh fignification, 
and is accordingly rendered fatiguntur i in our Polyg] otteè; yet Viforius 
Seialab, who is generally moro literal in his intetpretation than the in- 
9 terpreter followed by Men, feet to undefſtahd Him as we do the 
= original text; in a aktide ſenſe At leaſt the word 'Iibbrivft; 'which 
he makes uſe of, is better capable of that conſtrudtion" than of ary 
other. But after all, the facred. Orator may here be his own inter- 
72 It is manifeſt Solomon ſpeaks of things, and not of perſons; 


and 


Phbbgte Obfarvarions my” amt * 


. e 


| A limite inge ö can” nevot be: ſuppoſed: to be caßebisrntb wienri- 
neſs; beſides, the things here ſpoken of are ſo far from being ropre · 
ſented as weary; that they are mentioned as purſuing their coutſe of 
tation, with the ſame regularity: and velocity vas they ever didi Vet 
they may be} and teally are, an o ꝰο- of trouble, labour, uneaſineſen 


anll wearineſs; ti inquiſitire minds. Thel ſevrrab figures by the means, 
of which the notion of wearineſs, and that either of words, or things, 


too mucli 


are: (as. ſome pretend) reconciled together, appear t 


ſtraived add unnatural th ha ve recourſe ta them without the moſt ur: 


gent neceſſity. But I ſee; no ſuch , compulſiye reaſon, hen the aQive 
ſigniß cation which YY, and [27 are known to have, can ſo eaſily be 
put upon the derivative v It may perhaps be proper to add that. 
according ta ſome interpretets, this word is a cntraction of the plural 


participle en 8 being in pibel, muſt have an active lignin | 


Agatign;: do Ent 9:16) 10 evil 124779 broth on ace! on Pur 
2 y. See 2. 0. iv; 1 aur, c ei wise en, ads char n 
210) of WT: See Dan | r lim ſd 1 * 
0 0 1. . The unuſual manner in \ whith the LAX: ach \$t 7 


rendered this word, x. 20, having bern followed : by Gena madesn, 
interpreters, gave riſe, to yery ſtrange obſervatians, from people, who, 


imagine that the hands of a tyrant can never be too much ſtrengthened. 


They were not fatished with binding unhappy ſubjects ta a ſubmiſſya 


and even paſſire bebaviour; but would fain enſſave their werythoughtsz 


and: conſtrued the: prudential-advice hetengiſen by Solomon, intg i a 


prohibition ever to think evil of thoſe ſcourges af mankind, of:whona 
it is ſcarcely; poſſible to think otherwiſe, I. am fur from: ſayiog that 
they were wrong in putting on the word Sn a mildeg, ganſimuoa 
tion than that ef gaming, ſor das rh led in pill. aften. means 
10 fea evil and ,I-thigk. it ought t hen thus undeeſtoadgbpyh there 
and vii. a f, 28. in both which places SyMMAaouys made uſe of Nd 


L, to afin langunge⸗ Many good men's, conſcience will 
„ * b b b never 


. | Pleat Oe mn the OY 


* 


— dE btrgehcodmer amb otherd: FRY wheres 
he:yhoneverrfpdkea dad wordt of bs neighbour ? -It nuiſt be ob» 
ferved befides; though the 6gmheation:of cui was retained, that an 
abſblute- protkibiyod:to:cyrivy!3n one's /heatty A tyrants dv ho is guilty of 
thoferealt enormities mentioned Denti xxviiacwould not be eaſily re- 
eoncileable ta the aw uf / Moſes, as was very f well i obſerved by Mr. 
Lg CI RRC. But ho can interpreters be juſtified, in rendering a word 
 ourtidiois, mens, 'cogitatip; thought, conſcience, which conſtantly ſigni- 
pes Arowledge ;" eſpecially when this laſt verſion males a full fonſe; 
which is far rom being the baſe vf the others ???:: 


d.. The only motlve-propounded by Solomon, to didert his: indie =_ 
from ſraking-evil of the king in ont's vun, i, that their moſt fecrer ſ 
_diſeoyrſt# may, and will, be reported; es toport What 
no hody euer heart; and ia:maniwhoiogly At or fade (fi his tongue; 
has no reaſon to dread either ſpies or falſe friends. To this it is an- 
| ſwered, that this motive is propounded with feſpect to ing cuil of 
the king's miniſters in one's bedchamber, and nat with refpect to hink- 
ing" ul of the king, "of which high crime Godthimfelf is the only 
ivenger, is the only wh, But, 28'Sofonjon makes vo ſuth diftine- 
seh, and anneres the motive to the Hole advice, it ou be proved, 
either from reaſon; or ſomo very pla in tent of Seriptute, before that 
arfwer is allowed; that God would have us, in chat eaſe, abſtain from 
g at an; or thin contrary te that which we know-tþ be true 
_Tilftenuvhelobjevionis;in . fulb Mee, und, t reo de muſt 
Sper ſpeaking, and not thinking, is that whlets our Author dif 
des highearers from, on account . the e chat may be there- 
by incurred. a Fir how wilt no 2812179 di pron 22 V0! 
eng. Phe leurbech e was e was {gh the 
coMtruQinlke/put'on the werd y dees not Rem te be warranted | 
by ofc} "the ruler und tyrant of tongue. It 1s be N E niay figniff | 
RPA to us, * the * and proximity of blood 
137212 e d. that 


„ 


that ide thans dep we do not fiud As ante ater dien 
Therefore, though Solomon might very properly ſay, do nat ſpeul evil 
of the king among thy relations, we have no ſufficient reaſon to think 
he ſaid it. There is no neceſſity in rendering the 3 prefixed iq the 
word he made uſe of in or among. It may ſignify, in this place, bs 
well as in many others, the reaſon or motive of the action meant by the 
annexed verb. (See Gen. xix. 18, 25. Eabb. xviii. 17. XxiX; 20. 2 Sam. 


Whole his verſion is, very obſcure. Nenmepniſtt pus mis ii Roi a rauſe 


uſe of the word ſavoir (propetly fearnitig}, made à very intricate ſen : 
tence of what, according to the conſtruction he put on each word; be 


might have plainly. expteſſedi ne mehriſos pas Je! Roi, mime gi cauſe de 
la caunpiſſance gue vous aus. Do not Aſpiſe theo bing, not eu 002 


in the preceding verſes. - This is alſo the conſtruction Thave put; in 

my verſion; on, the words Pa; and as to „. the end of the 
verſe, ſufficiently: ſhews, that it muſt not be here underſtood of 'flent 
contempt, bat of opprobrigus Janguage. hv , 19V0 It0hluWw to 3gt 


[ 


ALIX. Av. F | $37 Jo Studen Kae 9} . 
as 4% 6, NV e en agree clartsithnies>incaer basta He 
clefiaſtes ; but no where elſe..in\Sctiptare;” Vet them can be no great 


or excellency, whetein it is commonly taken, is rather an adventitious 
than the proper ſigniſication, at leaſt in Hebrew; for the caſs is dif 
ferent in the Chaldet qialect. But I haveino-occafion to inſiſt ot this 
ſubject, as all the remarks I had made on the primitive and proper 
meaning of that, c 

ſet's Commentaries, to whom I refer the Reader. All I ſhall add is, 
Fe. B b b b 2 eee that 


4 f 


—— —— ↄ —— — 
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xiv. 7. Mich. iii. 10. Ercigſ. 8.11.) , Thus Mr. LE CEN expreſſed 
ihe genuine ſenſe of every word, though as ta the mean ſenſe of the 


de: wbtre ſavoit. His tianſpoſing the word audme ſen ], and making 
count of your, knowledge, vis. of bis miſdemeanours, which are mentioned 


XLVIII. 3. See Wh: „ aß vivo Rai: watt; 


houly in determining its meaning, though I think: that of advantage 


2xpreffion are found, with many more, in Mr. Goof: 


e Puig oben a6 Reuanisrte. 


qt "I 
Aae orreplaindery bf: hic choſt of u. 
it davidutogels enrIlpiey cbcp. K ure: hat applicktiois 00 particular ſub- MM 
feed; may very well Be preſerved in every place; and will generally 
ſer the Author's incaning in a better light than any other expreſſion, 
thoogh1ir cha y ſomethmes be donvenient to make als of ſomd bther 
Word ts proprietyl is obvious in N ee, on which 
therefore I ſhatk make no further qbfer vation, * g. ii, 1 14 vii 9. v. 16. 
. 1 As for li. 41. tough we ſhould render it literally, T'perceived 
lat rbertiid a remainder tomoiſdem ubous ignorance, as the remuinger of 
Meir nud during, the ſenſe WO · be prbety much the faite with 
Thai which w As adopted bn the Au Hr of the received verſion; and 
ſome may per aps be uf opinion, chat it would be more properly ex- 
pieſſed ) for che word axtdllerb ſcems to implysthiat there is Toine good 
vcfoohwignorancegowhichith notviipplied ih-the Briginal phraſe! Seſo- 
mon obſervation, v ech t be pfoperer- whe you have the nö 
tiom uf vemaindiri in view than if yoν⏑ hd tflat of pre, onty; for he 
alludeg toithe tyrannical behaviour of thôſe, who would fain take 
ceueryotlling fromthe poory but cannot hinder the earth from t- 
mad yooſabba(SethedBanphant 1. O. wit i rn) THN VMA 
tage of wiſdom over riches, vii. 11 Uu, α⁰hty thavwbirh en 
after weighing every conſideration, whereby" their-valee inight / appear 
do be equal. The fimile of the blunt axe, x. 10. may perhaps appear 
loi ĩturibatel wien remleredr thut Han aneh blunt," #hbugh the edge 
18:50 qmitti ofip>benrithe- lor fell aexant Dia 190) enge LE and 
Killa Nr td) make H uc Hhusõ Mir encE TMN, is 
topttsſentack as a mean ĩhat iialeſi tui procure ſuoceſs When all others 
fail, Nothing can be mart Egreeable to Sclorm S deſigm than ſuch a 
uam tÞatio has it camietdv ch aufinationob theindetfily of A. fu. 
pagiael grinst rid-applicitian i©.aPtintelyHocomploye Yafldilful Wr. 
miſterd, nee eee . ; 


21 bös Hoot 1A ob; 28 5 967 447 9 ＋. Hur Of 0. S :νjẽEue 
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known ſignification in Hip, though not found in Lal, I think it is 


generally proper it ſhould retain ſomething) of that fignitication, and be 


rendered. often, niultoties; inſtead of now: or already. This is the more 
probable, as all Other derivatives from 429 imply a notion of ultitude ; 
(fee LeiGH's Critica Sacra, and GousseT's Commentaries) and that 
idea tallies very well with the places where Solomon uſed that ex- 

preſſion 3 ſee i. 10. iii. 15. and even iv. 2. where 55 might be ren. 
dered 4 greet ubile, or many days, inſtead of not or already. As for 
il. 16. the word already may do well enough, and therefore I made 


uſe of it in the text, and propounded the notion of multitude, by way 
of. alternatiye only, becauſe I found it difficult to expreſs in English | 


: what 1 take to be: the full meaning of Salomon, and at the ſame time 


to retain. the turn of the original phraſe,- But I cannot help taking 


notice of the impropriety of rendering 925, in this place, fo as to ap- 


ply it to the preſent time. Wherher it can in general bear that con- 


ſtruction, and mean noi, is what I ſhall- not examine: but it is evi- 
dent that it cannot when it is ſpoken of things that have been for- 
gotten before now: and this is the caſe here. It is true, that does not 
appear in the received verſion, the authors of which have paid no man- 


ner of regard to the: propriety of tenſes: But, when we examine the 


original, we find that what they have expreſſed i in the future, is in the 


preterit; and What they have expreſſed in the preſent, i is in the future. 


Thus is loſt the judicious partition of time manifeſtly intended by the 
5 Anthor, cand. from which it follows, that all is vanity. With reſpect 


to time peſt; though. the days were many, and the deeds of the wiſe 
in a proportionable number, ul it Forgotten : with reſpect to time to 


dme real; Ma equally die. Where is then the 3 of the 
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7122, a word peculiar to this book, manifeſtly i is an 4 of 
time, ili. 15. but, as it is apparenily derived from a root which has a 


3850 Philological Obſervations on the Rc Art. 
Ls. 59. | | ; | | 
. See 2. O. iv. 9. 
III. 17. 1. O. xvi. 3. ä 
4 Eras Do. 4 5 8 
boa. See 2. O. iv. 7. viii. 215 22... 2 | 
Lv. yd. The ſignification of this root, and of its ener byp, 
do not ſeem to be properly determined by the Lexicographers, who = 
render the verb indignari, and the ſubſtantive indignatio. Theſe Latin 7 
words imply not only a quick ſenſe of ſomething that diſpleaſes, but 
likewiſe a reflexion againſt him who is conſidered as the Author of 
whatever grieves us. But this laſt notion is no way included in by», 
as plainly appears from the uſe made of that word by Hannab, 1 Sam. 
5 L 16. She knew that God Almighty was the author of her barren- 
neſs, ſince ſhe applied to him to get a ſon, but ſhe did not murmur 
againſt him. The diſpoſition of her mind was rather de/pondency and 
. grig ef, than anger and indignation ; and I think the ſame fignification Þ 
may ſerve in moſt, if not in all places, where dyn occurs; though, 
in ſome, the circumſtances. may perhaps be ſuch as to allow the uſe of 
ſtronger and more determinate expreſſions. Thus the Authors of the 
received verſion very well rendered it grief; ii. 23. (which anſwereth 


Solomon's parpoſe much better than wrazb) and ſorrom, v. 17. xi. 10. 


But I cannot tell what inducement they had to render it anger, vil. 9. 
(See 2. O. iv. 13.) As for vii. 3. ſince the reaſon given by our Author 
to ſupport the preference he gives to cy above laughter, or apparent 
mirth,, is, that the heart may be merry notwithfanding the ſadneſs of the 
countenance, that word cannot be underſtood of real forrow ; and no- 
thing remains but that it ſhould relate to out ward appearance only, and 
Ggnify'a ſeribus or deſponding · like countenance, which is compatible 
with inward joy and ſatisfaction, though grief does not ſeem to be ſo- 
That e muſt appear the more . as dy) is employed 
Ferem. 


* 
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9. 
Jerem. vii. 19. to ſignify that fituation of the mind, af which the con- 
fon of face is the conſequence. 5 1 
LV. WI. See 1. O. xvi. 7, 9. 
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LXXIII. b. 1 = The proper fignification of 408 veſts 1 75 
hath been already conſidered 1. O. xxH. ö. Its üſe in Ahl is ſo fre- 
quent, that it can have no great difficulty, Vet it may be Worth ob- 
ſerving, that it does more properly ſignify the work of a ſervant, than 
any other ſort of work; and there is no reaſon” Why this" propriety 
ſhould not be retained v. 12. The oppoſition is more ſtriking be- 
tween a rich glutton and his labouring ſober ſetvants; than Between the 
ſame and any labouring man, eſpecially as the ſervants were indireMy 


mentioned in the foregoing verſe among thoſe who live upon a rich 
man. Mr. Lx CLERc pretends that TY hath here a particular regard 
to the works of agriculture, but the wotd. by'i itfelf imports no ſuch 
notion, and there is no circumſtance in this text that t can fir it on it, 
Any hard work will waſte the ew, and take a a män fleep, as well 
as following the plow. 
8. 2. in, ix. 1. did not ſeem to me te be ſufficiently expreſſed 
by the words their works, as the notion of fervitg i 18 thereby laid ade: 
But though I expreſſed it as relating to the ſervice of God, which is 
a conſtruction often put upon y by the ſacred writers, yet I am not 
without a ſuſpicion that Solomon meant nothing but the ſufferings of 
the righteous and the wiſe, who are often oppreſſed by the wicked, 
and uſed like ſlaves. Could not 9 (a word found 'n6 Where elſe) be 
a maſculine ſubſtantive of the ſame: I r. with che ſeininine M923 
ſervitude ? | — —— . = e e 
LXXIV. Ny. | TI | 1 14 13. 6 1 P 
epo. See 2. O. iii. 46. 
ILXXV. 5. 1. . The proper fignification 'of the Fibre 8575 
ſeems to mark that which is unknown through negligehce, or paſſed 


75 and not taken notice of, rather ian that which is really hidden, 
URI. | -- ant. 
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y. 


ſecret, and undiſtoverable See Levit. iv. 13. v. 2, 3. and eſpecially "TY 


where the man who ſwears without being thoroughly apprized of the 
purport of his oath, is charged with levify (for ſuch is the force of 
xh). At leaſt this is the moſt frequent acceptation of that verb, and 
I do not know but even Numb. v. 13. which, at firſt, ſeems to re- 
quire a more unlimited ignorance, may be ſufficiently explained by it. 
A man's knowing nothing of his wife's infidelity, and yet growing 


jealous of her, may very naturally be accounted for, upon the ſuppo- 


ſition of his recollecting ſome paſſages, which he had overlooked when 
they happened. Thus I think the LXX might have every where 


made uſe of wapogaw to expreſs that verb, as they did in three places 


of their verſion ; and eſpecially Eccleſ. xii. 14. where SyMMAchus 
took it alſo to be the propereſt word to expreſs Solomon's meaning, 


It is certain no other conſtruction can better agree with our Author's 
deſign, For he manifeſtly alludes to the ſeeming neglect of Provi- 


dence, whereby the fate of all is alike under the ſun, ix. 3. which 
prompts the inconſiderate, and the wicked, to perſevere in their wicked- 
neſs, as if no notice was evef to o be taken of what! is overlooked in the 
preſent diſpenſation. 

8. 2. Dos. Mr. Gouſſet's long * differtation upon this word, faves 
me the trouble of entering into particulars, to ſhew that it never means 
any thing but indefinite duration; and that thoſe eſpecially who make 


it ſignify the world, in ſeveral places of Scripture, are egregiouſly miſ- 
taken. Yet it may be proper for me to obſerve, that, whatever the 


ſignification of hy may be, in other books of Scripture, it is certainly 
taken for duration fix times, at leaft, in the book of Eccleſtaſtes, 1. 4, 
10. it. 16. iii. 14. ix. 6. Xi. 16, I fay certainly, for Mr. Hur cHI x- 
sox's whimſical tranſlation of 59, i. 4. for the uſe of all generations, 
cannot even raiſe a doubt concerning its true ſignification in that place. 


(en Moſes s Principia, Abſtr. p. 60.) From that e it is 


" See his Comment. Ling. Etr, | 
Cece very 
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very probable, that it has no other ſenſe iii. 11. though moſt modern 
interpreters render it /be world. 


made it appear, in? another Place, that a very full ſenſe ma ay, reſult 
from that mention, as it ſtands in. moſt verſions. 


fion of the ſentence, as it ſtands in the original. 


intricate. 
Or indeed of the world viewed in any light whatſoever ? How does its 
being in our hearts contribute to explain the deſign of our Maker? 
Hath the moſt inquiſitive conſideration of what paſſes in it any other 
effect, with reſpect to that deſign, but to puzzle our mind, and weary 
us with conjectures? And though it ſhould, is it the only conſideration 
that can ſolve all difficulties? Let us ſuppoſe a man who does not love 


this world, and looks with indifference upon what paſſes in it, but ſets 
Will not the ſappolition of a future diſpen- 
ſation open his mind, with reſpect to God's government? Shall the 


his heart upon another. 


difficulties arifing from the confuſion. that ſeems to prevail under the 


{un, and the Remingly unbecoming diſtribution of proſperity and ad- 
as they are to him who 


verſity, be as unaccountable to ſuch a man, 
thinks of nothing but this world ? Then the love of this world is not 
that avitbout which no man can find &Cc. Then the world is not the 
cy that God hath put in our hearts. 


F. 3. As J argue from an expreſſion that is either entirely neglected 


or miſconſtrued by the generality of interpreters, it is neceſſary I ſhould 


2 Eſſay, p. 23, 24. 


be 1 I do not ſay but men's attachment to 
this world might be properly mentioned in this paſſage; and I have 


But I muſt ownT "4 
do not ſee how that mention can be well reconciled with the conclu- KB 
Our Author does not 
only ſay that God bath put Y Dy in men's heart but he adds, without 
which no man can find our theſe works that God hath done. 
being in our. hearts, muſt be a mean to let us into the deſign of Pro- 
vidence; nay a mean, without which the ways of him, who made 
every thing to appear proper in its time, muſt always appear dark and 
But can that be ſaid of our attachment to this world? 


Then Shy 


ſay 
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ſay ſomething of my rendering 2 without. That double particle is 
compoſed of a prefixed 2, the force of which is ſufficiently known, 


and 03, which. every where elſe is a privative prepoſition, and is ge- 


nerally rendered in the Greek verſions by the alpha privativum. I do 
not think 9225 occurs in any other place of Scripture ; but as Hg is 


uſed with the prefix 5, Job xxxv. 16. without any alteration in its mean- 


ing ; we may judge that it retains its ſignification likewiſe with the 


prefix 5. Therefore, ſince NyT 4522 means & ayvwwoin, in the priva- 


tion of knowledge ; WON dd muſt mean from the privation of which. 


Ancient interpreters here fail us, for they take no notice of that word, 


which gives room to preſume that it was not in their copies; and that 


conjecture is ſupported by their unanimouſly taking "WH for an adverb; 


as it muſt have been one in this place, if there was no prepoſition to 
govern it. But this is no reaſon, for modern Tranſlators, to follow 


them, either in blotting out the prepoſition, or in taking Wiz for any 


thing but a relative pronoun; and if you preſerve the propriety of 


each word, you cannot expreſs that paſſage more literally than I have 
done in my verſion. 


§. 4. But let us ſuppoſe that every word in this ſentence may tally 


with the mention here ſuppoſed to be made of the world, will that be 
a reaſon to force that ſignification upon a word that: has it in no other, 


place of Scripture, which Mr. Le Clerc acknowledges to be the caſe ? 


- Ju buc folo ſcripture loco, ſays he, Soy Jignificat mundum .. alibi ſemper 


ad tempus vel ælernitatem refertur, How then do we know that it has 
that unuſual ſignification in this place? It is true, St. Ferom made uſe 
of the word mundum; but the manner in which he rendered this 


whole ſentence, is ſufficient to ſhew that he was not infallible, and I 


do not know but he read ſome other word in his copy, inſtead of 
d; perhaps . This is as probable, at leaſt, as to imagine that, 
contrary to his conſtant cuſtom, he rendered either the cy of the 
original, or the a of the LXX, mundum, If he did, he conformed 

8 Ceccz | = 
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$0 the rabbinical, rather than the ſcriptural acceptation of that word, 
in which he did not ſhew himfelf a very judicious interpreter. As for 
the LXX, it is a mere petitis principii, to ſay that they took aid for 
tbe world, for that expreſſion is never uſed by them in that ſenſe. 
But though they had, the queſtion would be ſtill, ought they to have 
done ſo? Can an unprecedented conſtruction be allowed, except when 
_ the uſual one is utterly irreconcileable with the circumſtances of a 
text? And is this the caſe? Does not, on the contrary, a full, and I 
dare ſay a beautiful ſenſe, reſult from the common acceptation of Cy, 
viz. that of eternity or indefunate duration? On the one hand, the im- 
poſſibility man finds himſelf under, to underſtand the ways of Provi- 
dence, and to account for all the ſeeming incorrfiſtencies of God's 
works, 1s a very powerful motive for him to wiſh for a longer life, or 

even an everlaſting one, that he may have further opportunities to im- 

prove in knowledge; eſpecially as thoſe ſeeming inconſiſtencies are 

chiefly owing to the untimely conſideration of things that are made 0 

appear beautiful, not at all ſeaſons, but in their proper time. On the 
other hand, the ways of God may be conſidered as an ænigma: but if 

there be a key, it lies in a notion which our Maker has really im- 

| planted 1 in us as the object of our wiſhes, and the truth of which alone 

can reconcile, in our mind, his conduct with his attributes. 
Elſe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond deſire, 
This longing after immortality? ? 

Or whence this ſecret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought ? ? Why ſhrinks the ſoul 
Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deſtruQtion ? 
'Tis the Divinity that ſtirs within us ; 

Tis heav'n itſelf that points out an hereafter ; 

And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity! thou pleaſing dreadful thought 

Through what variety of untry'd Beings, 


1 . — on the eee. I97 


Y. 

Through what new ſeenes and danger _ we paſs? 

The wide, th'unbounded proſpect lies before me 
But ſhadows, clouds and darkneſs reſt upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there's a Pow'r above us; 

(And that there is all Nature cries aloud 

Through all her works) he muſt delight in virtue; 

And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 

But when! or where! : ADD1S0N's Cato. 


LXXVI. 52. I have nothing to ay of the ſignification of this word 


vhen taken in a phyſical ſenſe, for landing, or being in an erect ſi- 
tuation. But it is often taken in a metaphyſical ſenſe, to ſignify either 
5 exiftence or Per manency z and, in this laſt acceptation, it ſeems to im- 
ply more than a ſimple continuation of exiſtence : Thus Pf. cit. 27. it 


means not only that there will always be a God, but likewiſe that 
God's characteriſtical attributes ſhall always be the ſame; and Terem, 


Mil. 14. the parchments traſted with Baruch are put into an earthen 
veſſel, not only that they may remain as to their ſubſtance, but that 


they may be preſerved entire, and ſuch as they were when ſubſcribed, 
ſealed, and witneſſed. The caſe is the fame, Eccl. i. 4. and ii. g. 
The meaning of the latter paſſage is, that Solomon's greatneſs had no 
way impaired his wiſdom, as it too often happeneth it does : and, in 
the former, the earth, conſidered as the ſcene of action with reſpect 
to all mutable things, is repreſented as being no way affected by the 
continual and univerſal changes, that happen on and about it. 
LXXVII. my. See 1. O. xvi. 1, 2. xvill. 10. Fe 
LXXVIII. py SF 
yd. See 2. O. \ii. 40. 
LXXIX. PUy. See 2. O. v. 7. 
LA. row. 
Ty. dee 1. O. xv. 7 and Ter. 2, 


LXXXI. 
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LXXXI. Mp. The proper ſignification of that verb, in al, is to 
turn one's face towards an object. This is done when you want to 
look at any thing, and from thence N29 means 70 loch af or to conſider. 
The primitive ſignification Was very judicipuſly preſerved by the au- 
thors of the received verſion, Eccl. ii. 12. and I wonder why they did 
not retain it likewiſe in the preceding verſe. It is manifeſt the expreſ- 
ſion is figurative a in both, and I think there i 18 a — in the image 
ſet before us by our Author, which ought not to be loſt, He repreſents 
himſelf as a man, who being uneaſy at his not finding the wiſhed-for 
happineſs, turns from one object to another, towards all that is about. 
him, and yet cannot diſcover what he looks for. This is the more re- 
markable, as the figure is cloſely purſued in the following part. of the 
diſcourſe. Here Solomon turns himſelf towards the objects, to take a 
view of them. But as a ſlight view was not ſufficient to intitle him 
to decide that there was no hopes of finding happineſs among them, 
he went round, verſ. 20. NAH. which I made no difficulty to render, 
I conſidered every way, as that ſurrounding evidently is a metaphorical 
one. Then in another place, iv. 1. when he wants to inform us that 
he is going to leave the ſubject he was ſpeaking of, in order to take 
his proofs from another which he had already glanced at, he again 
makes uſe of a word ('N2#) the proper ſignification of which is to. 
mark the action of a man who goes back towards a place from whence 
he was lately come, or at leaſt forſakes that towards which he had hs 
hitherto directed his courſe. 
1 by. See 2, O. iii. 15. 
3 3+ en LE 
= Wb. See NI. 1. 
LXXXIII. y does not properly mean P 1 in general, but 4% 
break ſo as to penetrate, or to break through. It is needleſs to bring paſ- 
ſages to prove it, as any one may be convinced of the truth of the ob- 


ſervation, by examining the ſeveral places where that word is made uſe 
of 


- I | 


3 
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of in the proper ſenſe. (See LEIORH's Critica Sacra.) Therefore It 
was not enough to make Solomon ſay, x. 8. whoſo breaketh an hedge, 


a ſerpent ſhall bite him, eſpecially as the accident mentioned in that 
proverb is not the conſequence of breaking, but of forcing one's body 


through an hedge, as I have expreſſed it in my verſion. 


LXXXIV. "ty. That word occurs no where in the Hebrew text 
of the Bible but Eccl. viii. I. nor is there any Hebrew root, now ex- 
tant, from which it can be derived. Therefore we are obliged to make 
out its meaning, partly from the context, and partly from its Chaldaic 
ſignification. The root itſelf, and its derivatives, are frequently uſed 
by Daniel, but as they are conſtantly applied to the ſame ſubject, 
dreams, we cannot tell whether the ſignification of interpreting, where- _ 
in it is taken, be the proper one, or a figurative appropriation of a 
more general meaning, which is determined by the nature of the ſub. 


ject ſpoken of. The laſt ſuppoſition is the more probable, as, on the 


one hand, the Chaldee had another word, ©37N, Efd. iv. 7. the pro- 


per ſignification of which is 79 interpret, and, on the other, the verb 


io hath, both in the Chaldee and in the Syriac dialects, ſeveral fig- 
nifications that cannot be reſolved into that of interpreting, but among 
which there is one from which all the others may have flowed very 


naturally ; and which, for that reaſon, ſeems to have been the primary 
ſignification of that word. It means to melt, or to difſokve, which may 
metaphorically be applied to expounding, and reconciling, metonymically 
to heat, as the means whereby hard or frozen bodies are diſſolved, 
and literally to chewing the cud, or digeſting one's victuals. But which 


of theſe ſenſes doth our Author take it in? If the word was known in 


no Janguage in the world, and if we had no help but from the con- 
text, I think we might argue thus. Solomon wanted to deſcribe in 
one word the great uſefulneſs of wiſdom, and the vaſt ſuperiority of 


the wiſe over all other men. Who is like the wiſe man ? By the par- 
ticulars he mentions, it is plain that ſuperiority confiſts in the wiſe 


man's 


* 
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man's diſcerning both time and reaſon, ſo as, by his pradent behaviour, 
to get over difficulties that are the deſtruction of other men. Ex- 
pounding words, and ſolving problems, may be a prerogative of the 
wiſe, but what conſequence is that of, when compared with the higheſt 
concerns in life, to deſerve ſuch an encomium as is here beſtowed upon 
him? Nothing was properer than an expreſſion which, by its genera- 
lity, might take in the ſolution of all poſſible difficulties; and, as the 
noun Nn, uſed by Solomon, is capable of that r of ſigni- 
fication, it is to be preſumed the word, by which it is governed, muſt 
be ſo too. And what degree of probability does not that concluſion 
acquire, when it appears, from the primitive ſignification of that word, 
in a tongue as nearly related to the Hebrew as the Chaldee, that "v9 
is a metaphorical expreſſion, taken from the power of fire and heat 
„ the n and moſt Suna bodies | 


J. 


LAXXV. mv. 
b. See 2. O. in, 39) 1 166 98 8 
und. See 2. O. iii. 39, 46, 47. — 
rd. See 2. O. ili. 39, 40, 41, 44, 46. 
ub. See 2. O. iii. 38, 39, 42, 43, 45: 

LXXXVI. MY. 

Oe I, © See 2. O. iv, 4. 

IXXXVII. oy. / 

; 3M See 1, O. xxl 4 2. O. iit, 34. 


| 
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|  LAXXVIIL 3p. - 
wp. That word occurs thirteen times in Scripture 
8 beſides Ecel. vi. 3. and in every one of them it means a burying-place, 
= and not the action of burying, or a burial. Therefore I can ſee no re- 
fin why interpreters ſhould diſtinguiſh it from "IP, and render the 

one — while * render the other — The notion of 


| burial” 


burial does not tally with the place of Eczlſ. vi. 3. for Solotnon ſpeaks 


misfortunes, of conſequence, cannot be aggravated by his not being 
buried. Beſides, it was not cuſtomary with the Jews to leave poor 
people unburied, and the extraordinary contingencies of war and general 


a precedent, to account for the miſerable fate of a man who is repre- 


calamities. Had Solomon's deſign been to repreſent the man's corpſe 
as left to rot upon the ground, he would have expreſſed himſelf as 
Eſ. lxxix. 3. Hp N, no one to bury. To what purpoſe then is a 


Therefore, as the Arabic and the Chaldee very well expreſſed it, the 
one in his Verſion, and the other in his Paraphraſe, it muſt be a proof 
of a man's dying in narrow circumſtances, and having not enjoyed 
his fortune long, if ever he had any, that he has not provided ſuch a 
place, @ houſe of burial, NHD a, and muſt, when he departs this 
world, be buried in the graves of the common People 85 2 Klog, 
XXiii. 6.) 

LXXXIX. op. . ; 

§. 1. h. The unuſual 1 Which 1 put on this 
word, viii. 10. requires I ſhould give an account of the reaſons that 
induced me to recede from its moſt common acceptation. And firſt, 

J muſt obſerve that, as the Hebrew text ſtands, chuſe which reading 
you pleaſe, among the ſeveral mentioned in our table, the perſons ſaid 
to have been in, or to have come from the place, WY, are the ſame 
who are ſtiled wicked in the beginning of the verſe. I own ſome 


ſets of people; but if the ellipſis which they are obliged to ſuppoſe, in 
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of a man who is alive yet, ſince he ſhall depart in darkmfs, and whoſe 


_ devaſtation, here quoted by Mr. Lx CLExc, are not to be drawn into 


ſented as ſinking under the weight of private misfartunes, not of public 


burying- place mentioned? It was cuſtomary for people in eaſy circum- 
ſtances, to provide a burying-place for themſelves, and their family. 


interpreters are of opinion, that Solomon here ſpeaks of two different 


eller to ſupport that conſtruction, be once allowed, we can never be 


— athes — wn * 
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aſſured that the ſame perlon or thing is mentioned in the ſeveral mem⸗ 
bers of any period, except there be as many repetitions of the noun 
whereby that perſon or thing is ſignified, as there are verbs conſtrued 
with that noun. If we can inſert 4%. cho, in this phraſe, I ſaw the 
wicked buried and they came from &c. and thus diſtinguiſh the wicked 
from the perſons coming from &c. why ſhould not we have the ſame - 
liberty every where elſe ? For inſtance, John xx. 6. Then cometh Simon 
Peter following him, and went into the ſepulchre, I will ſay that Peter 
did not go into the ſepulchre, but ſome other perſon ; for I will read- 
thus, Then cometh Simon Peter following him, and ws wro went into 
the ſepulcbre ſeeth the linnen cloth &c. We muſt be cautious how we 
admit conſtructions which, when drawn. into precedents, may deftroy 
all certainty of 1 interpretation, and make the meaning of Scripture quite 
precarious and arbitrary. To ſay that coming from the place, WY, is a 
periphraſe which can by no means be applied to the wicked, is a pre- 
carious ſuppoſition, and a mere begging of the queſtion; for, as that 
phraſe occurs no where elſe, and as the place WP is mentioned in no 
other paſſage, it is impoſſible to determine, from the mere ſignification 
of the words, whether it implies a favourable or an unfavourable no- 
tion; and the very circumſtance that this particular, according to all 
known rules of Grammar, is part of the behaviour of the wicked, 
ſhould rather incline one to conclude that it is meant for a re- 
proach. 5 5 | 
F. 2. This may be * from the ation. of PE n 
which Solomon apparently. had in mentioning that particular. The 
ſubject he is upon is the amazing impunity, nay the ſeeming triumph 
of wickedneſs in this world. If he ſhould ſay nothing of the wicked 
but that he ſaw him buried, I own the remark would ſeem to me a 
very inſignificant one; and if he ſhould add, that the righteous is for- 
gatten, I could not well ſee where the oppoſition lay, or what advan- 
I tage the one ſhould 3 mw . have over the other. His pur- 


poſe 
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poſe required he ſhould take noticy of ſomething leſs general than the 
| wicked's being wicked : of ſomething that makes the pomp and glo- 
rious circumſtances of his funeral appear in a ſurprizing light. But 
what ſhould this be but ſome uncommon enormity? ſomething, the 
heinouſneſs of which ought to ſubject his name to eternal infamy ? 
Thus I think it is, at leaſt, very probable, that coming from the place, 
WT, is not a circumſtance which any one could ever be proud of, 
except he had loſt all ſenſe of ſhame, but rather an aggravation of the 
wicked's guilt, whoſe unconcernedneſs in publickly reſorting to ſuch a a 
place, is deſcribed by PL Au us pretty much in the ſame manner in 
which I think Solomon here repreſents it. Captivei, Act III. Sc. 1, 
Tp; de foro tam aperto capite ad Lenones eunt 
Quam in Tribu aperto capite ſontes condemnant reos. 

$. 3. Now let us ſee whether the word WT is, or is not. capable 
of a ſignification agreeable to our Author's . Though the root 
e is more commonly uſed to ſignify hallowing, than in any other 

: ſenſe, yet its primitive ſignification is only to ſeparate from common uſe, 
and it is known to all who underſtand any thing of Hebrew, that it 
_ ſometimes imply ſeparation to an impure, as well as to an holy 
(See Le1cn's Critica Sacra.) Thus the place WTp, properly 
33 is nothing but the place of him who is ſet apart. If we exa- 
mine further, we ſhall find that the proſtitutes of both ſexes, or at leaſt 
(not to enter into a controverſy that is foreign to the ſcope of this in- 
quiry) thoſe of both ſexes, who proſtituted themſelves on a religious 
account, a practice too common among the Heathen, were denomi- 
nated from that ſeparation, or infamous conſecration of their bodies, 
ip and BUT 3. We ſhall find likewiſe, that there were places, as 
well as perſons, 2 apart for thoſe ſhameful purpoſes ; and theſe abo- 
minable cuſtoms of the Canaanites met with ſuch a reception among 


— See Selden de dis Syriis, Syntag. I. c. 5. & Syntag, II. c. 2, 4. and the author; 
Votes by him. | 
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the Jews, where they were, in a manner, authoriſed under Solomon's. 
ſom (t King. viv. 24.) that ſame of the apartments leis: ta the 
temple became: hauſes of Sodomites, ⁹¹⁹ DD m, under the reigns of 
Mazafjets and Amon (2 King. xxili. 7.) I do not ſay that ſuch abo- 
minations had prevailed.among them in Solomon's own time, though 
hie unlimited complaiſance for the Gods and Goddeſſes of his wives, 
(x King, xi. 5, 7, 8.) gives but too much room to ſufpect that no ſort 
of idolatrous rites was left unpractiſed in his latter days; but it muſt 
be obſerved, that whatever is ſaid in the text before us, is not related. 
as having ever happened in his dominions: For if Dr. Warburton's 
remark (Div. Legat. Book V. Sect. 4. p. 443.) viz. that the ſacred wri- 
ter, in the book of Eccleſiaſtes, ſpeaks of the ſtate of things as they 
were among his Pagan neighbaurs, and not in Judea, be allowed any 
where, it muſt certainly be ſo in this place; and this very conſideration 
is ſufficient to ſhew that he place Vp here mentioned is not, as ſome 
pretend, the temple of Jeruſalem. The place where this happened is 
a City, the deſignation of which is no other, than by its being ſub- 
zject ta a tyrannical government. All this, ſays he, have I obſerved... 
awhile man ruleth aver man to hurt lim. Then J ſaw the wicked Buried. 
Though they came even from the place Wn, they fall go and be praiſed, 
in. the city where they bave done ſo The proſperity of Solomon's ſub- 
Qs, all the days of his reign (1 King, iv. 25.) leaves no pretence to 
ay, that he raled over men to burt them. Therefore the tranſactions 
here complained of, muſt be ſuppoſed to have happened out of the 
land of Iſrael ;- and this may account for the difference of vowels, be- 
tween the word here made uſe of, and the derivatives from 5 
uſually: employed. to fignify a proſtitute of either ſex, a difference 
which may make that word appear foreign to the Hebrew dialect. 
II our Author alluded to a known ftory, which is not improbable, it 
was very proper for him to pronounce the name of the infamous place 


out of which the Profligates he mentions were coming when they 
| | died, 
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died, according to the calle idiom of the nation where ſuch enor- 


mities were then known not to prejudice a great man's character; as, 
among us, when we talk of certain ſubjects, Italian vowels are judged 
properer to make a ſtrong impreſſion upon the mind, than thoſe of 


any other language, though the radical letters are the fame; and, z 


Signore will not diſgrace an Engliſh phraſe, where /e Seigneur would 


ſcarcely be underſtood, and, the Gentleman, would be reckoned dull. 
XC. 970. See 2. O. vüi. 3. 1 
| Dorp. | See 2. O. viii. 2—7. 1 p 
XcCl. 90. See y. ws 
bop. See 1. O. xx1. 22, 
XClI. 9900. 
Db. See vn. & 2. 
i ys 
XCIII **. 
8 1. 37. Any one who reads vi. 11 in the received verſion, maſt be 


ſtruck with theſe expreſſions, if a man hive many years, ſo that the days 


of his years be many. Can there be many years without many days? 


Junius and TREMELL1US avoided that tautology, which is to be 


found in moſt verſions, by rendering the conjunctive ) though, quamvis; 


other * interpreters take M in the ſignification of ſufficiency, rather tba 


multitude; but I do not find that any preſerve the proper force of the 2 


| prefixed to VT, which may appear from this ſingle eonfideration, that 


all the verſions (but that of the LXX, which is ſcarcely intelligible in 


this place) might run as they do, though there was no ſuch letter in 


the original. Now this 85, contracted from "Wh, is not a relative 
pronoun, for it has no expreſſed antecedent ; and that it has none 


underſtood is plain, from there being no verb, to which ſuch an ante« 


cedent can correſpond. If w be a relative (and it muſt be ons to 
make the ſentence capable of the conſtruction put — it by Mr, 


4 det Ls Cuenc and Le Czns. 
La 
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Stand judgment, The LXX were fo well apprized of that acceptation 
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Lt Circ, without throwing out that word) then the phraſe ſhould 


be, Y 19 We Do ww 31: word for word (taking 27 for enough) 
and the days ſhould be enough, which ſhall be the days of his years. 1 own 
the word SY might be left out, as it 1s implied i in the following Dr; 

but it would be a ſtrange ſort of ellipſis, if the verb v was fo like- 
wiſe ; and ſuch a one as, I think, no inſtance could be given of the 
like. Therefore & muſt here ſtand for an adverb, and means becauſe, 
as WR does viii. 11. and in many other places. Thus, if we retain 
the turn of future in the whole ſentence, the ſenſe is, becauſe days of” 


is years ſhall be; or, in other words, becauſe he ſhall be of an advanced 
age; and N muſt probably be underſtood of ſomething that is the 
eee of a man's being old. 


8. 2. Among the ſeveral fienifications of that word, there is one 


that ſeetns to be calculated for that very purpoſe, We render it Cap- 
tain 1n ſeveral places of Jeremiah; but without any ſufficient reaſon 


to particularize a military employment. The c ο, whoſe 37 N- 


bugaradan was, are properly Executioners, who might be as properly 
headed by a Judge, a Senator, or a Satrap, as by a Captain. Perhaps 


Chief would be a properer expreſſion than either Captain or Prince, which 
are uſed Ferem, xxxix. 9, 10, 1 13. and xli. 1. Certainly it would 
be more intelligible than the Hebrew word written in Engliſh letters, 
Jerem. xxxix. 13. Ras-Sar1s and Ras-Mac, Y, in the ſingular 


number, ſeems to be uſed as an adjective, and to mean great, Pl. 


xlviii. 3. Why ſhould not it retain the ſame general ſignification which 
coincides with that of Chief, when uſed as a ſubſtantive? Our inter- 


preters very judiciouſly rendered it ſo in the plural number, / li. 12. 
I will divide him with Tñ GREAT, and Fob xxxii. g. Great men are 


not wiſe, The particular kind of greatneſs pointed at by the circum- 


ſtances of this laſt paſſage, is that of Judges; and I would make no 


difficulty to render it, Judges are not wiſe, neither do the aged under- 


of 


\ 
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of 57, that they rendered it eie, J. iii. 7. where they might as 
well have tranſlated it greatneſs or multitude. Thus, in the paſfage 
under conſideration, Solomon's meaning probably ; is, that the man he/ 
ſpeaks of, though not only a long-liver, but likewiſe a man of emi- 
nence on account of his age, a Chief, a Judge, or a Senator, ſhall never- 
theleſs be accounted miſerable, if that be all the advantage he gets 
from his long ſtay in this world. The Chaldee Paraphraſt ſeems to 
have underſtood this place better than any other interpreter I could 
meet with. But the Latin tranſlation does him juſtice but in part. 
The mention he makes of the magiſtracy was too explicit to be eraſed, 
but the cauſal particle 7, which anſwers the Hebrew w, was entirely 
left out, and the reader, who does not conſult the original, left to un- 
derſtand, that the old man here ſpoken of, held the empire and magiſ- 
fracy drm DD, as many days as he lived, tatidem | fuerint dies 
annorum ejus; whereas the author expreſly ſays, that he got thoſe em- 
ployments *MW wy M1 quod fuerint dies &c. becauſe the days of 
his years had been many, which J take to be the very meaning of Solo- 
mon. This clauſe, on account of his age, is no way ſuperfluous: for 
| had it been ſaid only, that he ſhall be, or has been, 20, @ great man, 
that might ſeem to imply ſome enjoyment of life, which it is poſitively 
declared, in the ſequel, he never got. But now the cuſtom of the 
moſt ancient times having become obſolete, wherein nothing but age 
gave entrance into the City-ſenates; and a contrary cuſtom having pre- 
vailed, of paying a greater regard to fortune and birth, than to years 
and Experience, a man's becoming a Senator, only becauſe he was old, 
was a great preſumption of his not being i in very eaſy en 
and not having enjoyed life. 

XCIV. M7. See 2. O. iii. 4, 5. 

XCV. v1. See 1. O. xvii. 8. 2. O. iii. 24. 

XCVI. pt. See 1. O. vill. 3,4. 
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HOVEL — .* I. 0. viii. 7. 
*. * we, Jet. See I. ' 0. xvi. 11. 


* "I A 2. O. iii, 6, 7, J 
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Cl. Prrr. See * vii. 3. 


5 B. v. 

ell. 2 contracted from Wi. See 339. 8 I. 

CIII. dee. see 1. O. xxi. 2. 

CIV. TW. 

CV. Tg. See 2. O. vii, 12—20, 
Cy. aw. Seema. ” 

_ , CVII. pW. 2. O. iii. 19. 
CVIII. w. The proper ſignification of that word is to bring hw, 
either with reſpect to ſituation, E/ xxxv. 14, Habbak. iii. 6. or with 


reſpect to value, J. ii. 11, 17. v. 15. and this laſt acceptation holds 
with reſpect to both real and eſtimated value. Thus I think the ſenſe 


of that word, Eccl. xii. 4. is, the daughters of the ſong ſhall be valued 
at nought. If, by the daughters of the eng, you underſtand finging- 
women, neither their ſituation, whether high or low, nor their real 
value, have any thing to do with the infirmities of an old man, But 


old Barzillai had obſerved before Solomon (ſee 2 Sam. xix. 36.) that 
men of his age ſet no manner of value on finging-women ; and that 


this paſſage muſt be thus underſtood, appears from this conſideration, 


that our Author's remark on the daughters of the ſong can have no pro- 
- priety, if conſidered in any other light. I own the infirmities meant 


by thoſe who underſtand that expreſſion of the organs, either of hear- 


ing or ſpeaking, are real z and might be properly mentioned in the 
deſcription 
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ov. 


deſcription of old age: But how can they be f ignified by the verb 
mw)? When theſe organs are impared, it is not through any lowering 


in their ſituation; and to ſay that they are of no value, becauſe they 


are not of as much uſe as they were before, would be a very ſtrange 


conſtruction; for, ſuch as they are, an old man would not be eaſily 


prevailed on to give them up: nor does he deſpiſe them; He rather 


values them the more, as he is more ſenſible, by daily experience, of 


the inconveniencies that would attend a total deprivation of them. Be- 
ſides, there is no inſtance of any of our organs being called ſons or 
daughters, of what is performed by their means: But perſons were 
called ſons or daughters of that which they were addicted to, or re- 
markable for. Thus brave men are ſtiled ſons of vahur, 1 Sam. xiv. 52. 


wicked men are ſons of wickedneſs, 2 Som. vii. 10. and that Hebraiſm 
was made uſe of by the writers of the New Teſtament, Our Saviour 


calls a. peaceable man, a ſon of peace, Luke x. 6, St. Paul calls thoſe 


who are enlightened by the Goſpel, ens of light, 1 Theſ. v. 5. and the 
- unbelievers, Eph. ii. 5. v. 6. Col. iti. 6. ſons of unbelief: and St. Peter, 
1 Pet. i. 14. ſtiles the _—C Ae, of obedience. 
. 
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CXII, F. 1. vw. The uſe of chat word, and i its ; derivatives, i is more 


frequent i in the book. of Eccleſiaſtes, than i in any other Hebrew book 


of Scripture. | Yet as hw occurs Gen. xlii. 6. one cannot ſuppoſe that 
our Author borrowed it from the Chaldeans, among whom it had the 


ſame ſignification as among the Hebrews. By comparing the follow- | 


ing places together, Eftber, ix. 1. Nehem. v. 15. Eccl. ii. 19. v. 19. 
vi. 2. viii, 9. Pf. cxix, 133. it appears that it does properly mean 70 
. eee Bo exerciſe 
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42600 an Afphite arthority either over men, or over things. Ae 


eordingly whe means man who exerciſes that authority, whether it be 


in his Gn right, or by virtue of a commiſlion from another, which 


Raft ſeems to be the propereſt fighification, ſee Dan. ii 15. v. 29. 


Therefore I take it to be but weakly rendered mighty men, Eccl. vii. 19. 


here ont Author raiſes the value of wiſdom, by likening it to the 


moſt powerful affiſtance which a town in diſtrefs can ever deſire to - 


have. But ten mighty. men would be a poor garriſon for a beſieged 


City, whereas ten Princes, Chiefs, Commanders, or Governors of Pro- 
vinces, who are always ſuppoſed not to fight alone, but at the head of 


their troops, are a powerful one. Ruler is a ſtronger expreſſion than 
mighty man : Vet I think it ill too weak, for there would have been 
no great reaſon to complain of Nebemiab's predeceſſors, if their ſervants 


had only ruled the people, and not domineered over it. This made 


me chuſe another, Eccl. viii. 9. and x. z. As for viii. 8. (a paſſage 
already examined 2. O. ifi. 5.) Tthink the Reader ought to be made 
| ſenſible; in the tranſlation, that a particular office or employment i is 


mentioned in the original, inſtead of the abſtracted notion of nt 


which alone is diſcernable in the received verſion. 
&. 2. orb. I do not know upon what foundation St. Yon and 
the Modern make the Hebrew and Chaldee fignification of that word 


(which ſeems to be the fame with the Arabic Sultan): to differ from 


each other. It occurs: no where in Hebrew but viii. 4, 8. in both 


which places the LXX gave it a Lex Ggnification, which it un- 


doubtedly has in Chaldee, Dan. f. 2, 3. where it: is of the ſame im- 


8 port with tho. Its having the fame: fignification viii. 8. can ſcarcely 


be queſtioned, fince it anſwers who; and ſeems to ſtand as a ſynony- 


mous expreſßon, employed to avoid the repetition of the very fame 
word. As for viii. 4. the word of. a king ſeems to be perſonifed by a 


very intelligible proſopopeia, but which would be too bold in our 
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weſtern languages. Therefore 1. ee the ſenſe only in theſe 
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. E 
wand, the word if a king i is an ahl: command; but literally i it is, 
| the word of a king is a deſpotic commander; at leaſt I ſee no inconve- 
niency in putting that conſtruction on ptH&#, and I think the Chaldaic 
fignification is a ſufficient inducement to do it, eſpecially as that word. 
ſeems to have a Chaldaic, rather than an Hebrew form. 
CuxIII. by. 
2888. 2. O. ii. 35. 
a CXIV. 05. 2, O. iv. 3. 
V. v5. 2. O. iv. 16. 
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o FM] 


- durſt not not be 


413 21 in honeſtis inhoneſtis 
449 12 needful heedful 
A | are 

468 7 by way of adele 

472 12 an office an affix 
8 
474 23 applying it dele it 
530 28 judgment eſtimation 


in his thought 
means a man 


546 14 in his- tongue 
570 2 means man 


Wirspom ; various meanings of the word, 


